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Meatun  for  Meatun  occupies  twenty-four  pages  in  the  folio  of 
1628 ;  Tic,  from  p.  61  to  p.  84,  indusiTe,  in  the  dlTinon  of  Com- 
edies.  It  is  there  dirided  into  Acts  and  Scenee  and  is  followed 
by  a  list  of  the  Dramatis  Persona  mider  the  h^SBid,  <<  The  names 
of  all  the  Actors."  From  this  list,  however,  Varriut  and  the 
J^uHet  are  omitted :  abore  it  is  «  7^  Scene  Vienna," 
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INTRODUCTION. 


SHAKRSPEAKE  fimnd  the  plot  and  the  pxindpal  chaiacten 
of  this  pla J  made  to  his  hand  m  the  Promoe  and  Cfattandra 
of  GkoKge  Whetstona  which  was  puUiahed  m  157B,  bat  never 
acted.  Whetstone  founded  hia  play  npcn  the  fifth  Nord  of  the 
eighth  Decade  of  Oiraldi  Cinthio's  Hmxaommithi,  a  collection  of 
tales  similar  to  BoccaccSo's  Decameron^,  and  in  which  also  Shake- 
^eare  found  the  tale  upon  which  he  oonstmcted  his  OtheUo, 
The  comae  of  the  story  in  Cmthio's  nord  is  indicatod  with  soffi- 
eient  partiealstritf  in  its  long  titles  which  is  aslbDows:  —  ^JwritU 
'm  sent  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  to  Inspradi,  where  he  causes 
a  yoong  man,  who  has  violated  a  virgin,  to  be  arrested,  and  con- 
demns him  to  death :  his  sister  endeavours  to  free  him :  Jurists 
hokls  out  hopes  to  the  lady  that  he  will  many  her  and  liberate 
her  brother :  she  lies  with  him,  and  the  same  ni^t  Juriaie  oanaes 
the  young  man's  head  to  be  struck  off,  and  sends  it  to  his  sister. 
She  complains  to  the  Emperor,  who  causes  JuristB  to  marry  the 
lady;  efterwhich  he  orders  him  to  be  put  to  death:  the  lady  saves 
him,  and  Ixves  with  him  most  lovingly."  * 

Whetstone  himself  published  in  1582  a  book  of  tales  similar  to 
that  of  Ginthio,  which  he  called  the  HepUtmerm  of  Ohil  Dis^ 
eoune$,  and  one  of  theM  tales  he  founded  on  (^thio's  story  of 
Jun$te»  The  iUlowing  argument,  prefixed  to  his  play  of  Promoa 
and  Ca»9andra,f  gjves  a  very  good  description  of  the  course  of  its 

*  **  Jnrtate  e  mandftto  da  MaarimlaDo,  Imp«nidore,  in  Ifpniehl,  ore  fit  pren* 
dan  oa  glofWM^  ylobtor*  di  ana  rwffitM,  •  oondaiiBalo  i  mprta:  la  aonlla 
oaica  di  libosarlo:  Jnriato  da  apennisa  alia  donna  di  plgUaria  par  flMgtta,  •  dt 
darto  Uboro  a  tetoUo :  alia  ooB  Inl  ai  siaoB,  e  U  noCto  Mmm  Jurisle  *  ta^iar 
al  giovane  la  testa,  a  la  Bianda  alia  aorallfc  ElUne  A^MrtiaaU'Imperadon, 
llqaalaAiipoaayaadJnriatdladonaa;  poacJa  to  M.  daia  ad  ewimoelaa.  La 
donna  to  libexa,  e  con  lai  ai  Tiye  amorerollnimaBMBti." 

t "  Tha  right  axoaltont  and  fiunons  HlatocTe  of  Promoa  and  Oainiliii,  dM<t 
•d  into  Omunieal  Diaconnmi:  In  tbA  fnate  Parte  !•  nhowne  tlie  onsnfllnibte 

(«) 
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inddents,  bat  is  defective  in  two  or  three  points  important  to  the 
Btndent  of  Shakespeare :  -^ 

« In  the  Cytie  of  Julio  (sometime  under  the  dominion  of  Cor- 
vinus,  King  of  Hungaiie  and  Boemia)  there  was  a  law,  that  what 
man  bo  ever  committed  Adultery,  should  lose  his  head,  and  the 
woman  offender  should  weare  some  disguised  apparell,  during  her 
life,  to  make  her  in&mouslye  noted.  This  severe  lawe,  by  the 
favour  of  some  merdfull  magistrate,  became  little  regarded,  untill 
the  time  of  Lord  Promos  auctority :  who,  convicting  a  yong  Gen- 
tleman named  Andrugio  of  incontuiency,  condemned  both  him, 
and  his  minion,  to  the  execution  of  this  statute.  Andrugio  had 
a  very  vertuous  and  beawtiful  Gkmtlewoman  to  his  Sister,  named 
Cassandra :  Cassandra,  to  enlarge  her  brothers  life,  submitted  an 
humble  petition  to  the  Lord  Promos :  Promos  regarding  her  good 
behaviours,  and  fimtasying  her  great  beawtie,  was  much  ddighted 
with  the  Bweete  order  of  her  talke :  and  doying  good,  that  evil 
might  come  thereof,  for  a  time  he  repryved  her  brother:  but, 
wicked  man,  touming  his  liking  unto  unlawKill  lu5t,  he  set  downe 
the  epoile  of  her  honour  raunsome  for  her  Brothers  life :  chaste 
Cassandra,  abhorring  both  him  and  his  sate,  by  no  persuasion 
would  yeald  to  this  raunsome.  But,  in  fine,  wonne  wiui  the  im- 
portunitye  of  her  Brother,  (pleading  for  life,)  upon  these  conditions 
she  agreede  to  Promos.  Fwft  that  he  should  pardon  her  brother, 
and  after  marry  her.  Promos  as  feareless  in  promisse,  as  ciu:ele8se 
in  performance,  with  soUemne  vowe,  sygned  her  conditions :  but 
worse  then  any  Infydel,  his  will  satisfyal,  he  performed  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other :  for  to  keepe  lus  aucthoritye,  unspotted  with 
favour,  and  to  prevent  Caasandrae^s  damore,  he  commaunded  the 
Qayler  secretly  to  present  Cassandra  with  her  brother's  head.  The 
Oayler,  [touched]  with  the  outcryes  of  Andrugio,  abhorrying  Pro- 
mos lewdenes,  by  the  providence  of  God,  provyded  thus  for  his 
safety.  He  presented  Cassandra  with  a  folons  head  newlie  exe- 
cuted, who  (being  mangled,  knew  it  not  from  her  brother^s,  by  the 
Gaykr,  who  was  set  at  libertie)  was  so  agreeved  at  this  trecherye, 
that  at  the  pointe  to  kyl  herselfe^  she  spared  that  stroke  to  be 
avenged  of  Promos.  And,  devisyng  a  way,  she  oonduded  to 
make  her  fortunes  knowne  unto  the  kynge.  She  (ezecutinge  this 
resolution)  was  so  highly  favoured  of  the  king,  that  forthwith  he 


ftboM  of  a  l0irde  Magtetmta,  the  Tertnoni  behaTioara  of  a  chaste  tadya,  the 
ancontrowlad  leawdenon  of  a  fliToared  Gartinn,  and  the  undeterred  Estlma* 
lion  of  a  pMrnidona  Paniyte:  In  the  aeoond  Parte  la  diaoonned  the  perfect 
HafsnaiiiiBitye  of  a  noble  Klnge,  in  checking  Vloe  and  ftTonrlage  Tertae: 
WhrralB  ia  ahowne  the  Rnyne  and  Orerthiowe  of  dbhoneat  Pnetbea,'  with  the 
Adraancement  of  upright  Dealing." 

Both  Whetatone'a  tale  and  Cinthio*e  are  printed  In  OoIUet'B  ShaJIceipearet 
lOnrarp 
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hasted  to  do  justice  an  Bromos :  whoee  judgment  mas,  to  marrye 
Cassandrai  to  repaiie  her  cnued  honour :  which  donne,  for  hu 
hainous  offence  he  should  lose  his  head.  This  marryage  solemp- 
niaed,  CaaBandia,  tyed  in  the  greatest  bondes  of  affection  to  her 
husband,  became  an  earnest  suter  fior  his  life :  the  kinge  (ten- 
dringe  the  generall  benefit  of  the  common  weale,  before  her  special 
case,  although  he  faroured  her  much)  would  not  graimt  her  sute. 
Andrugio  (disguised  amonge  the  company)  sorrowing  the  griefe 
of  his  sister,  bewrayde  his  sfSetye,  and  craved  pardon.  The  lunge, 
to  renowne  the  yertues  of  Cassandra,  pardoned  both  him  and  Pro- 
mos. The  circumstances  of  this  rare  Historye,  in  action  lyvdye 
fofloweth." 

By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Whetstone  improved  greatly  upon 
the  plot  of  Cinthio's  tale,  for  dramatic  purposes,  by  causing  the 
brother  to  be  condemned  for  a  far  more  venial  fault  than  that  laid 
to  his  charge  by  the  Italian  author,  and  by  substituting  another 
prisoner  as  the  victim  of  the  governor's  faithless^  cruelty.  Upon 
Whetstone's  plot,  Shakespeare  again  improved  by  still  furUier 
mitigating  the  brother's  error,  by  making  the  monarch  himself  the 
principal  agent  in  working  out  the  denouement,  and,  above  all, 
by  the  introduction  of  another  female  character,  betrothed  (which 
in  early  times  was  about  the  same  as  married)  to  the  deputy,  and 
whose  intervention  saves  his  intended  victim  from  compliance  with 
his  conditions,  while  he  is  yet  made  answerable  for  the  same  crimes 
of  which  he  is  guilty  even  in  the  origmal  Italian  story.  But  Shake- 
speare not  only  adopted,  with  these  great  improvements.  Whet- 
stone's variations  iVom  Cinthio's  novel :  he  found  in  Promot  and 
Cassandra  another  set  of  characters,  the  Bawd,  the  Fantastic,  the 
Clown,  and  the  Constable,  which  he  also  introduced  but  re-created. 
He  followed,  too,  in  some  measure,  the  arrangement  of  Whetstone's 
Scenes,  and  in  certain  passages  of  the  earlier  play  we  find  the  germs 
of  others  in  the  later.    Thus,  for  instance,  in  tSvese  lines, 

«  Justice  wyll  say  thou  dost  no  cryme  commit, 
For  in  forst  faultes  is  no  intent  of  yll," 

Is  the  origm  of  these, 

«  Our  eompeU'd  sins 
Stand  more  for  number  than  aooompt." 

So  this  passage,  in  a  soliloquy  by  Promos,  riter  Cassandra  hai 
jridded  to  him, 

*<  No  force  for  that  my  might  oommaundeth  tight ; 
Hir  privie  maime  lidr  open  cryes  will  staye. 
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Or  if  not  so,  my  frowning  will  hir  fright : 
And  thns  shall  rule  oonoeale  my  filthy  deed, ' 

is  plainly  but  the  counterpart  of  the  following,  in  Ang»lo*9  soliloqiiy, 
when  he  supposes  himself  to  be  in  a  sunilar  podtion  with  regard 
to  JM&0/Z0;  — 

'<  But  that  her  tender  shame 
Will  not  proclaim  against  her  maiden  loss. 
How  might  she  tongue  me !    Yet  Reason  dares  her  on : 
For  my  authority  here  bears  up  a  credent  bulk 
That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  touch 
But  it  confonnds  the  breather." 

One  of  Whetstone's  comic  characters,  too,  says,  « A  hoUe  hood 
makes  not  a  frier  devoute,"  which  is  but  a  slight  metrical  para- 
phrase of  the  Latin  saw,  **  CueuUut  non  facit  monachum"  which 
Shakeq>eare  puts'  in  Lucio*8  mouth.  These  are  but  a  few  out  of 
many  similar  instances ;  and  from  all  that  has  gone  before,  the 
reader  can  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  sort  of  obligation 
under  which  Shakespeare  was  to  Whetstone.  He  will  probably 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Collier,  that  '*  Shakespeare  was  not  indebted  to 
Whetstone  for  a  single  thought,  nor  for  a  casual  expression,  ex- 
cepting as  far  as  similarity  of  situation  may  be  said  to  have  neces> 
sarily  occasioned  corresponding  states  of  feeling  and  employment 
of  language^"  but  he  may  safely  rest  assured  that  Promoi  and 
Cassandra  is  about  as  much  like  Mature  for  Measurt,  as  heaps  of 
unshaped  day  and  pits  of  sand  and  lime  are  like  an  Elizabethan 
mansion. 

The  text  of  this  play  is  generally  well  printed  in  the  folio ;  but 
it  contains  sereral  passages  which  give  more  trouble  to  the  editor 
and  the  reader  than  any  others  which  occur  in  that  Yolume.  To 
those  not  disciplined  in  the  construction  of  language,  and  unac- 
customed to  trace  the  logical  connection  of  thoughts  apparently 
remote,  the  style  of  all  the  serious  parts  of  Measttrefor  Meantre  is 
involved  and  therefore  more  or  less  obscure ;  and  hence  the  necessity 
for  the  explanation  of  passages  which  are  not  in  any  way  conrupt- 
ed,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  which  has  been  found  in  restoring 
those  that  are,  and  the  supposition  by  many  intelligent  editors  and 
commentators  that  corruption  existed  in  many  passages,  which, 
apon  a  closer  and  more  analytical  examination,  have  been  found 
pore.  The  Tersiftcation  is  ragged  and  irregular ;  but  it  seems  to 
be  so  from  design,  not  carelesmeBB.    Ooxijectural  emendation  is 
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tniown  entirely  upon  its  own  resoureet  in  restoring  some  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  unquestionably  corrupted  patsages  in  thii 
play ;  for  it  reoeiTCB  no  aid  from  any  earlier  copy  than  that  of 
tha  tet  folio. 

We  hare  no  means  of  determining  with  great  approach  to  ao- 
eiiraoy  the  time  when  Uetttu/refor  Mwtwf  was  written.  That  it 
was  written  in  Shakespeare's  maturity,  its  own  profound  philos- 
ophy, strilungly  aUn  to  that  of  HatnleC,  is  sufficient  evidence : 
that  it  had  not  been  produced  in  1697,  we  may  feel  quite  confi- 
dent, from  the  omission  of  it  from  the  enumeration  of  its  author's 
works  in  Meres'  Pailadis  Tamia :  that  it  was  produced  before  1604, 
we  know,  from  an  entry  in  the  accounts  of  the  Rerels  at  Court 
from  October,  1604,  to  October,  1605,  in  the  following  words :  — 

"  By  his  Ma<*>  Plaiers.  On  St.  Stiyens  night  in  the  Hall,  a 
Play  caled  Mesnr  for  Mesur." 

In  a  column  of  the  aecoimt  deroted  to  "  The  Poets  which  mayd 
the  Plaies,"  the  name  of  a  Mr.  <*  Shaxberd,"  apparently  not  so 
well  known  then  as  it  is  now,  is  entered.  The  passage  in  the 
first  Scene,  which  contains  a  flattering  allusion  to  the  disposition 
of  King  James  to  deny  his  subjects  access  to  his  penon,  has  been, 
with  some  reason,  supposed  to  fix  the  date  of  the  production  of 
this  play  after  the  accession  of  that  monarch ;  and  although  it 
might  haye  been  inserted  for  the  special  occasion  of  the  perform- 
ance at  court  in  1604,  and  afterward  retained,  the  supposition 
jumps  so  well  with  the  character  of  the  play  itself  and  with  our 
knowledge  as  to  the  date  of  the  production  of  other  plays,  that 
we  may  safely  conclude,  with  Mr.  Collier,  that  Mmsxtrefor  Meas' 
uire  was  written  either  at  the  dose  of  1603,  or  in  the  beginning 
of  1604. 

The  period  of  the  action  of  this  play,  which  has  been  hitherto 
considered,  and  even  pronounced,  to  be  undeterminable,  is  clearly 
defined  by  the  first  few  lines  of  the  second  Scene  of  the  first  Act, 
and  by  our  knowledge  of  the  source  of  the  plot.  \Vhetstone  tells 
us,  as  we  hare  seen,  that  the  incidents  took  place  "  in  the  city  of 
Julio,  sometime  under  the  dominion  of  Corvinus,  King  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,"  and  in  his  Heptameron  the  tale  begins,  **  At 
what  time  Corvinus,  the  scourge  of  the  Turks,  rayned  as  Kinge 
of  Bohemia,  for  to  well  goreme  the  free  cities  of  his  realme,  he 
sent  diTers  worthy  magistrates,"  &c. :  in  the  Scene  mentioned, 
Lueio  says,  <*  If  the  Duke,  with  the  other  dukes,  come  not  to  com- 
position with  the  King  of  Hungary,  why  then  all  the  dukes  fall 
upon  the  King : "  to  which  the  reply  is,  **  Hearen  grant  us  its 
a2 
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peace,  but  not  the  King  of  Hungary's."  Now  Corvinus,  King  of 
Hungary,  waa  declared  King  of  Bohemia  in  1473,  and  reigned 
until  his  death  in  1490.  He  was  almost  continually  at  war  with 
the  Duke  of  Austria,  Frederio  in.  (whose  court  was  at  Vienna,) 
and  with  the  Turks.  His  expeditions  were  almost  always  success- 
ful against  both ;  and  he  usually  "  conquered  a  peace  "  by  a  yery 
bloody  Tictory,  so  that  his  enemies  might  well  pray  fbr  Heay- 
en's  peace,  "  but  not  the  King  of  Hungary's."  As  he  marched 
on  Vienna  and  took  it  in  1486,  the  apprehensions  expressed  by 
fjtmo  and  his  acquaintance  enable  us  to  determine  almost  the  Tery 
year  of  the  supposed  action,  —  an  accuracy  unattainable  with  re- 
gard to  any  other  of  these  dramas  not  founded  upon  a  historical 
subject.  Shakespeare,  with  his  usual  tact  in  adapting  his  plays 
to  the  understanding  of  his  audience,  changed  Whetstone's  un- 
knoMm  city,  Julio,  to  Vienna,  a  place  almost  or  quite  as  well  known 
in  England  then  as  now.  With  the  place  he  also  changed,  of 
course,  the  prince  whose  delegated  authority  is  abused ;  but  he 
scrupulously  retained  the  costume  and  all  the  traits  and  incidents 
which  marked  the  period  of  the  story  on  which  he  built  his  com- 
edy, and  added  two  or  three  allusions  not  to  be  found  in  Whet- 
stone's play  or  story,  as  if  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  a  local 
habitation  and  a  time,  as  well  as  an  air  of  reality,  to  this  wonder- 
fill  and  admirable  creation.*    The  costume  of  the  characters  ii 

*  The  reader  who  to  dtepowd  to  Mumlne  dosdy  the  potnti  ooDSiderBd  hi  tUs 
IntroductioD  will  find  them  dieeoSBed  with  mach  greater  partiealarity  in  Shak»' 
tpeare^i  Scholar.  Mr.  Verplanck's  excellent  Introduction  to  the  play  should 
also  receive  his  thoaghtftil  attention.  The  following  lines  are  the  principal 
part  of  what  passes  betwemi  the  hrother  and  sister  in  J^romMond  Qutambra, 
In  the  interview  corresponding  to  that  hetween  Cflaudw  and  JbabeOa  in  Jfeomn 
fur  JUeature,  Act  III.  8c.  1.  By  comparing  than,  a  oonect  idea  m«iy  be  formed 
of  the  likeness —and  tlie  dtffurenoe  hetween  the  two  plays. 

**  Qmandra,    If  thoa  dost  lire,  I  mnst  my  honor  lose. 

Thy  raunsome  Is,  to  Promos  fleshly  wyll 

That  I  do  yieide :  than  which  I  rather  ehoee 

With  torments  aharpe  myaalft  he  first  should  kylL 

Thos  am  I  bent :  thou  seest  thy  death  at  hand : 

0  would  my  lift  would  satlsfle  Us  yre, 

Cassandra  then  woald  cancell  soone  thy  band  I 
Andrugio,    And  may  it  be  a  Judge  of  his  aooount 

Can  spot  his  minde  with  lawlee  lore  or  lust  f 

But  more,  may  he  doome  any  Iknlt  with  death. 

When  in  such  (kute  he  Andes  himsolfe  unjust  f 

Syster,  that  wise  men  love  we  often  see, 

And  where  lore  rules,  gainst  thomes  doth  reason  spume. 
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the  Viennese  dreaB  of  the  doee  of  the  fifteenth  century,  some  ap- 
proach to  which,  at  least,  may  be  finind  in  Yecelli's  HabiH  AniicM 
a  ModenU,  piibliahed  aft  Vienna  in  1598. 

But  who  10  Vffm,  it  ha  refected  be, 

Hie  pMring  lore  to  peeriih  hAto  will  tnmcb 

D«ftre  riiter  than  note  how  my  tetnno  ■tends: 

That  Promos  lore,  the  like  is  oft  In  nae; 

And  elth  he  ersre  this  klndoeeie  at  jonr  haadm 

Think  thli,  If  70a  his  pl«aiare  do  reltaae^ 

7,  In  hie  x«ge  (i)oor  wret^di)  ehall  ilng  JRwoaai. 

Here  are  two  etjli^  the  beat  hnrda  to  digest; 

Bnt  whereaa  thlnga  era  driran  onto  naoeealty, 

niare  are  wa  ^yd,of  both  otjIb  chooae  the  least 

OuMmdro.    And  of  theee  eTlls  the  least,  I  hold,  is  deata 
To  Shnn  whoee  dart  we  ean  no  meane  derlee; 
Tet  honor  Utos  when  dMth  hath  dona  hto  worst: 
Thus  Um»  then  Ijft  is  of  tun  more  eompriee. 

jMdtngio.    Nsy,  Caemndia,  if  thon  thy  eeUb  rohmlt, 
To  sava  my  life,  to  Prmnoe  ileaehly  wyli. 
Jostles  wyll  ssy  tlioa  dost  no  oryma  commit. 
For  in  ibfat  fnltes  is  no  intent  of  yU. 

Ctuitmdra,   Bow  ao  th'  intent  ie  oonetraed  in  oflbnoob 
The  Provertw  aaies  that  tenna  food  tnmee  lye  dead. 
And  ona  yll  deede  tenne  tymee  beyond  preienoe 
Bj  envfoaa  tongnei,  report  abrade  doth  eprsad. 
Andragkv  so  my  feme  shall  Tallewad  faea; 
Displta  wHl  blaae  my  erisM,  bat  not  the  oaosa; 
And  thos,  althoogh  I  fliyna  would  set  thee  free, 
Foor  wench,  I  Ibare  the  grype  of  slaandar's  pawea. 

Andrvgio.    Nay  sweete  sieter,  more  slanndar  wonld  inftma 
Tour  spoUes  lylb  to  rmra  yoor  broCber's  breath. 
When  yon  have  power  ftw  to  enlarge  the  saraa; 
Once  In  yoor  handea  doth  lye  my  llib  and  death. 
Way  that  I  am  the  selfoeame  flesh  yon  are; 
Thlnlu,  I  onoe  gone^  oar  honee  will  goa  to  wrack: 
Knowe,  Ibroed  finiltas  ftr  skmndsr  naede  not  care : 
Looke  yon  for  blame,  if  I  goalie  throagh  yoor  lack. 
Consider  well  my  great  extremida; 
^      If  otherwise  this  dooma  I  could  reroksb 
I  woald  not  spare  ibr  any  jebar^ya 
To  free  thee,  wench,  ftom  this  eama  heaty  yoke: 
But  ah,  I  eea  else  no  way  mTes  my  lUS, 
And  yet  his  hope  may  ftirther  thy  consent ; 
He  saydo,  he  nuiye  percaae  make  thee  his  wyfe. 
And  *tto  likelle  ha  cannot  be  content 
With  one  nighfs  J<qre :  if  kyre  he  after  seekes; 
And  I  discharged.  If  thon  akwiS  then  be, 
Beibre  he  Icee  thy  aelA  that  so  he  leekes, 
No  donbt  bat  he  to  maixyaga  wyll  agree'' 


DRAMATIS   PERSONS. 

AwoKLO^  ths  DtptOym 

EbcaLI7S»  mi  ancmii  Lord. 

Claubio,  a  young  Gmtkmotu 

LuoiOi  a  Faniaatio, 

Two  other  ]ike  OentleniflD. 

Va&btoi,  a  OmtiMum,  8ena$U  io  tk$  IMb. 

PzovobL 

^J^jTwoFriam. 

A  Jusdoew 

Elbow,  a  Mmptf  ConHabta, 
Fboth,  afooUsh  OenOmmm. 
down,  iBtarmifil  to  Mn^  Oror-doDe, 
Abhobsok,  on  AcMiitiMar. 
BABNASDnrB,  a  diatohdd  Primmer* 

Tbabktj.a,  Mien-  to  daodio. 
Mabiana«  betrothed  to  Angela. 
JuuBT,  M90d<i  ^  Claudio. 
Fbakc]iga»  a  iVtm. 
MistraM  Om-])oxB»  a  Bmod. 

Lonb,  OenOemen,  GuanlB,  Officen,  and  other  Attoidioto 

8GENB:  YianiUL 
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MEASURE    FOR    MEASURE. 


ACT  1. 

ScBNE  I.  —  An  Apartmeat  in  the  Dukb'b  Palace 
Enter  Dvkb,  EsoiXTrSy  Lords,  tmd  Attendants. 

DUKA, 

ESCALUS ! 
Escalus.    My  lord. 
Duke.     Of  goTemment  the  properties  to  unfold. 
Would  seem  in  me  t'  affect  speech  and  discourse ; 
Since  I  am  put  to  know,  that  your  own  science 
Exceeds,  in  that,  the  lists  of  all  adyice 
My  strength  can  give  you ;  then  no  more  remains 
But  that,   to   your  sufficiency,  —  as   your   worth   is 

able,  — 
And  let  them  work.     The  nature  of  our  people. 
Our  city's  institutions,  and  the  terms 
For  common  justice,  y'  are  as  pregnant  in 
As  art  and  practice  hath  enriched  any 
That  we  remember.     There  is  our  commission. 
From  which  we  would  not  have  you  warp.  —  Call 

hither, 
I  say,  bid  come  before  us  Angelo. — 

lEvU  an  Attendant. 

(13) 
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What  figure  of  us  think  you  he  will  bear? 

For  you  must  know,  we  have  with  special  soul 

Elected  him  our  absence  to  supply, 

Lent  him  our  terror,  drest  him  with  our  love. 

And  given  his  deputation  all  the  organs 

Of  our  own  power.     What  think  you  of  it? 

Escal,     If  any  in  Vienna  be  of  worth 
To  undergo  such  ample  grace  and  honour, 
It  is  Lord  Angelo. 

Enter  Akoelo. 

Duke,     Look,  where  he  comes. 

Angelo.    Always  obedient  to  your  Grace's  will, 
I  come  to  know  your  pleasure. 

Duke,  Angelo, 

.  There  is  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  life, 
That,  to  th'  observer,  doth  thy  history 
Fully  unfold.     Thyself  and  thy  belongings 
Are  not  thine  own  so  proper,  as  to  waste 
Thyself  upon  thy  virtues,  they  on  thee. 
Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do. 
Not  light  them  for  themselves ;  for  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 
As  if   we    bad   them    not.     Spirits   are   not  finely 

touch'4> 
But  to  fine  issues ;  nor  Nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence. 
But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor  — 
Both  thanks  and  use.     But  I  do  bend  my  speech 
To  one  that  can  my  part  in  him  advertise: 
Hold,  therefore,  Angelo,  [our  place  and  power :] 
In  our  remove,  be  thou  at  full  ourself: 
Mortality  and  mercy  in  Vienna 
Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart.     Old  Escalus, 
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Though  first  in  question,  is  thy  secondary: 
Take  thy  commission. 

Ang.  Now,  good  my  lord. 

Let  there  he  some  more  test  made  of  my  metal. 
Before  so  nohle  and  so  great  a  figure 
Be  stamp'd  upon  it. 

Duke.  No  more  evasion: 

We  have  with  a  leaven'd  and  prepared  choice 
Proceeded  to  you;  therefore  take  your  honours. 
Our  haste  from  hence  is  of  so  quick  condition, 
That  it  prefers  itself,  and  leaves  unquestioned 
Matters  of  needful  value.     We  shall  write  to  you, 
As  time  and  our  concemings  shall  importune, 
How  it  goes  with  us ;  and  do  look  to  know 
What  doth  hefall  you  here.     So,  fare  you  well : 
To  th'  hopefdl  execution  do  I  leavci  you 
Of  your  commissionB. 

Ang.  Yet,  give  leave,  my  lord, 

That  we  may  hring  you  something  on  the  way. 

Duke,     My  haste  may  not  admit  it; 
Nor  need  you,  on  mine  honour,  have  to  do 
With  any  scruple:  your  scope  is  as  mine  own, 
So  to  enforce  or  qualify  the  laws 
As  to  your  soul  seems  good.     Give  me  your  hand, 
rU  privily  away:   I  love  the  people. 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes. 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause,  and  aves  vehement; 
Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  safe  discretion. 
That  does  affect  it.     Once  more,  fare  you  well. 

Ang.    The  Heavens  give  safety  to  your  purposes ! — 

EseaL     Lead  forth,  and  hring  you  hack  in  happi- 
ness ! 

Duke.     I  thank  you.     Fare  you  well.  {^ExU, 

Escal.     I  shall  desire  you,  sir,  to  give  me  leave 
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To  have  free  speech  with  you;  and  it  ooncerna  me 
To  look  into  the  bottom  of  mj  place. 
A  power  I  have,  but  of  what  strength  and  nature 
I  am  not  yet  instructed. 

Ang.     'Tis  so  with  me.     Let  us  withdraw  together, 
And  we  may  soon  our  satisfaction  haye 
Touching  that  point. 

Etcal.  I'll  wait  upon  your  honour. 

SosKX  II. 
A  Street. 

Enter  Lucio  and  two  Gentlemen. 

Lucio.  If  the  Duke,  with  the  other  dukes,  come 
not  to  composition  with  the  King  of  Hungary,  why 
then,  all  the  dukes  fall  upon  the  King. 

1  Gtntleman,  Heaven  grant  us  its  peace,  but  not 
the  King  of  Hungary's ! 

2  Genl.     Amen. 

Lueio.  Thou  conclud'st  like  the  sanctimonious  pi- 
rate, that  went  to  sea  with  the  Ten  Conmiandments, 
Dut  scrap'd  one  out  of  the  table. 

2  Gent.    *'  Thou  shalt  not  steal "  ? 

Lucio,     Ay,  that  he  raz'd. 

1  Gent.  Why,  'twas  a  commandment  to  command 
the  captain  and  all  the  rest  from  their  functions: 
they  put  forth  to  steal.  There's  not  a  soldier  of  uf 
all,  that,  in  the  thanksgiving  before  meat,  doth  rel- 
ish the  petition  well  that  prays  for  peace. 

2  GetU.     I  never  heard  any  soldier  dislike  it. 
Lucio,     I   believe   thee ;   for  I    think    thou  nevei 

wast  where  grace  was  said. 

2  Gent,     No  ?  a  dozen  times  at  least. 
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1  GaU.    What,  in  metre? 

Lneio.    In  any  proportion,  or  in  any  language. 

1  Geni.    I  think,  or  in  any  religion. 

Lueio,  Ay ;  why  not  ?  Ghrace  is  grace,  despite  of 
dH  controversy :  as  for  example ;  thou  thyself  art  a 
wicked  villain,  despite  of  all  grace. 

1  Gent,  Well,  there  went  bat  a  pair  of  shears  be- 
tween as.  * 

Imeio.  I  grant;  as  there  may  between  the  lists 
and  the  velvet:  thou  art  the  list. 

1  Gent.  And  thou  the  velvet :  thou  art  good  vel- 
vet :  thou  'rt  a  three-pil'd  piece,  I  warrant  thee.  I 
had  as  lief  be  a  list  of  an  English  kersey  as  be  pil'd, 
as  thott  art  pil'd,  for  a  French  velvet.  Do  I  speak 
feelingly  now? 

Lueio,  I  think  thou  dost ;  and,  indeed,  with  most 
painful  feeling  of  thy  speech :  I  will,  out  of  thine  own 
confession,  learn  to  begin  thy  health ;  but,  whilst  I 
live,  forget  to  drink  after  thee. 

1  Gent.  I  think  I  have  done  myself  wrong ;  have 
i  not? 

2  GtnU  Yes,  that  thou  hast,  whether  thou  art 
tainted  or  free. 

Lueio.     Behold,  behold,  where  Madam  Mitigation 


comes 


1  Crtnt,    I  have  purehas'd  as  many  diseases  under 
her  roof -as  come  to  — 

2  Gent.     To  what,  I  pray? 
Lueio.    Judge. 

2  Genu    To  three  thousand  dolours  a-year. 
1  Gent.    A.jy  and  more. 
Lueio.    A  French  crown  more. 
1  Grfftl.    Thou  art  always  figuring  diseases  in  me ; 
but  thou  art  full  of  error :   I  am  sound. 

VOL.   III.  B 
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Lttcio.  Nay,  not  as  one  would  saj,  healthy;  but 
BO  sound  as  things  that  are  hollow :  thy  bones  are 
Lollow ;  impiety  has  made  a  feast  of  thee. 

Enter  Bawd. 

1  Gent.  How  now  i  Which  of  your  hips  has  the 
most  profoiind  sciatica^ 

Bawd.  Well,  well ;  there's  one  yonder  arrested 
and  carried  to  prison,  was  worth  five  thousand  of 
you  all. 

2  Geni.    Who's  that,  I  pr'ythee  ? 

Bawd.    Marry,  sir,  that's  Claudio ;  Signior  Claudio. 

1  Gent.    Claudio  to  prison!  'tis  not  so. 

Bawd.  Nay,  but  I  know,  'tis  so :  I  saw  him  ar- 
rested; saw  him  carried  away;  and,  which  is  more, 
within  these  three  days  his  head's  to  be  chopp'd 
off. 

Lttcio.  But,  after  all  this  fooling,  I  would  not  have 
it  so.     Art  thou  sure  of  this  ? 

Bawd.  I  am  too  sure  of  it ;  and  it  is  for  getting 
Madam  Julietta  with  child.    • 

Lueio.  Believe  me,  this  may  be :  he  promis'd  to 
meet  me  two  hours  since,  and  he  was  eyer  precise  in 
promise-keeping. 

2  Gent.  Besides,  you  know,  it  draws  something 
near  to  the  speech  we  had  to  such  a  purpose. 

1  Gent.  But  most  of  all,  agreeing  with  the  proc- 
lamation. 

Lucio.     Away ;  let's  go  learn  the  truth  of  it. 

\_ExemiU  Lucxo  and  Gentlemen. 

Bawd.  Thus,  what  with  the  war,  what  with  the 
sweat,  what  with  the  gallows,  and  what  with  poverty, 
1  am  custom-shrunk.  How  now?  what's  the  news 
with  you  ? 
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Enter  Clown. 

Clavm.     Yonder  man  is  carried  to  prison* 

Bawd.     Well,  what  has  he  done? 

Clo.    A  woman. 

Bawd.     But  what's  his  offence? 

Clo.     Groping  for  trouts  in  a  peculiar  river. 

Bawd,  What,  is  there  a  maid  with  child  hy 
him? 

Clo,  No;  hut  there's  a  woman  with  maid  hy 
him.  You  have  not  heard  of  the  proclamation,  have 
you? 

Bawd.    What  proclamation,  man? 

Clo.  All  houses  in  -the  suhurhs  of  Vienna  must 
he  pluck'd  down. 

Bawd.  And  what  shall  hecome  of  those  in  the 
dty? 

Clo.  They  shall  stand  for  seed:  they  had  gone 
down,  too,  but  that  a  wise  burgher  put  in  for  them. 

Bawd.  But  shall  all  our  houses  of  resort  in  the 
suburbs  be  puU'd  down? 

Clo.    To  the  ground,  mistress. 

Bawd.  Why,  here's  a  change,  indeed,  in  the  com- 
monwealth !     What  shall  become  of  me  ? 

Clo.  Come;  fear  not  you:  good  counsellors  lack 
no  clients.  Though  you  change  your  place,  you  need 
not  change  your  trade;  I'll  be  your  tapster  still. 
Courage!  there  will  be  pity  taken  on  you;  you  that 
have  worn  your  eyes  almost  out  in  the  serrice:  you 
will  be  considered. 

Baiod.  What's  to  do  here,  Thomas  Tapster?  Let's 
withdraw. 

Clo.  Here  comes  Siguier  Claudio,  led  by  the  Pro- 
vost to  prison ;  and  there's  Madam  Juliet.       [Exeunt 
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Scene  III. 
The  Same. 

Enter  Provost,  Claitdxo,  Juliet,  and  Officers; 
Luoio,  and  ttpo  Gentlemen. 

Claudio.     Fellow,  why  dost  thou  show  me  thus  to 
th'  world? 
Bear  me  to  prison,  where  I  am  committed. 

Provost.     I  do  it  not  in  evil  disposition. 
But  from  Lord  Angelo  by  special  charge. 

Claud.     Thus  can  the  demi-god.  Authority, 
Make  us  pay  down  for  our  offence  by  weight. — 
The  words  of  Heaven ;  —  on  whom  it  will,  it  will  > 
On  whom  it  will  not,  so :  yet  still  'tis  just. 

Lucio.  Why,  how  now,  Claudio  ?  whence  comes 
this  restraint? 

Claud.     From  too  much  liberty,  my  Lucio,  liberty : 
As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast. 
So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  use 
Turns  to  restraint.    Our  natures  do  pursue. 
Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane, 
A  thirsty  evil,  and  when  we  drink,  we  die. 

Lucio.  If  I  could  speak  so  wisely  under  an  ar- 
rest, I  would  send  for  certain  of  my  creditors.  And 
yet,  to  say  the  truth,  I  had  as  lief  have  the  foppery 
of  freedom  as  the  morality  of  imprisonment.  —What's 
thy  offence,  Claudio? 

Claud.    What,  but  to  speak  of,  would  offend  again. 

Lucio.     What  is  it?  murther? 

Claud.    No. 

Lucio.     Lechery  ? 

CUmd.    Call  it  so. 

Prov.    Away,  sir :  you  must  go. 
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Claud.    One  word,  good  friend.  —  Ludo,  a  word 
with  you.  [^Takes  him  aside. 

Lucio,    A  hundred,  if  they'll  do  you  any  good.  — 
Is  lechery  so  look*d  after? 

Claud,    Thus  stands  it  with  me:  — Upon  a  true 
contract, 
I  got  possession  of  Julietta's  hed : 
You  know  the  lady;  she  is  fast  my  wife, 
Save  that  we  do  the  denunciation  lack 
Of  outward  order :  this  we  came  not  to. 
Only  for  preservation  of  a  dow'r 
Remaining  in  the  coffer  of  her  friends,    • 
From  whom  we  thought  it  meet  to  hide  our  love. 
Till  time  had  made  them  for  us.     But  it  chances, 
The  stealth  of  our  most  mutual  entertainment. 
With  character  too  gross,  is  writ  on  Juliet. 

Lueio.     With  child,  perhaps? 

Claud,  Unhappily,  even  so. 

And  the  new  deputy  now  for  the  Duke, — 
Whether  it  be  the  fault  and  glimpse  of  newness. 
Or  whether  that  the  body  public  be 
A  horse  whereon  the  Governor  doth  ride. 
Who,  newly  in  the  seat,  that  it  may  know 
He  can  command,  lets  it  straight  feel  the  spur: 
Whether  the  tyranny  be  in  his  place, 
Or  in  his  eminence  that  fills  it  up, 
I  stagger  in ;  —  but  this  new  Governor 
Awakes  me  all  the  enrolled  penalties, 
Which  have,  like  tmscour'd  armour,  hung  by  the  wall 
80  long,  that  nineteen  zodiacs  have  gone  round 
And  none  of  them  been  worn;  and,  for  a  name. 
Now  puts  the  drowsy  and  neglected  Act 
Freshly  on  me :  —  'tis  surely,  for  a  name. 

Lueio.     I  warrant  it  is;   and  thy  head  stands  so 
tickle  on  thy  shoulders,  that  a  milk-maid,  if  she  be 
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in  love,  may  sigh  it  off.     Send  after  the  Duke,  and 
appeal  to  him. 

Claud,     I  have  done  so,  but  he's  not  to  be  found. 
I  pr'ythee,  Lucio,  do  me  this  kind  service. 
This  day  my  sister  shoxild  the  cloister  enter. 
And  there  receive  her  approbation : 
Acquaint  her  with  the  danger  of  my  state ; 
Implore  her,  in  my  voice,  that  she  make  friends 
To  the  strict  deputy :  bid  herself  assay  him : 
I  have  great  hope  in  that;  for  in  her  youth 
There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect. 
Such  as  mo^es  men :   beside,  she  hath  prosperous  an, 
When  she  will  play  with  reason  and  discourse. 
And  well  she  can  persuade. 

Lucio.  I  pray  she  may:  as  well  for  the  encour- 
agement of  the  like,  which  else  would  stand  undei 
grievous  imposition,  as  for  the  enjoying  of  thy  life, 
which  I  would  be  sorry  should  be  thus  foolishly  lost 
at  a  game  of  tick-tack.     1*11  to  her  — 

Claud,    I  thank  you,  good  friend  Lucio,— 

Lucio,    — within  two  hours. 

Claud,  Come,  Officer;  away!        {^Exeunt, 


SC£NE    IV. 

A  Monastery. 

Enter  Duke  and  Friar  Thomas. 
Duke,    No,  lioly  Father ;  throw  away  that  thought : 
Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  Love 
Can  pierce  a  complete  bosom.     Why  I  desire  thee 
To  give  me  aecret  harbour,  hath  a  purpose 
More  grave  and  wrinkled  than  the  aims  and  ends 
Of  burning  youth 
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Friar,  Maj  your  Qrace  sj^eak  of  it? 

Duke.     My  holy  sir,  none  better  knows  than  you 
How  I  baye  eyer  loy'd  the  life  remoy'd ; 
And  beld  in  idle  price  to  haunt  assemblies, 
Where  youth,  and  cost,  and  witless  bravery  keeps. 
I  have  delivered  to  Lord  Angelo 
(A  man  of  stricture  and  firm  abstinence) 
My  absolute  power  and  place  here  in  Vienna, 
And  he  supposes  me  travell'd  to  Poland; 
For  so  I  haTc  strew' d  it  in  the  common  ear. 
And  so  it  is  receiy'd.     Now,  pious  sir. 
You  will  demand  of  me,  why  I  do  this  ? 

jFW.     Gladly,  my  lord. 

Duke,    We  haye  strict  statutes,  and  most  bitmg 
laws, 
(The  needful  bits  and  curbs   to  headstrong   steeds,) 
Which  for  this  fourteen  years  we  have  let  sleep, 
£yen  like  an  o'er-grown  lion  in  a  caye. 
That  goes  not  out  to  prey.    Now,  as  fond  fathers, 
Haying  bound  up  the  threat'ning  twigs  of  birch 
Only  to  stick  it  in  their  children's  sight 
For  terror,  not  to  use,  in  time  the  rod 
[Becomes]  more  mock'd  than  fear'd ;  so  our  decrees. 
Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselyes  are  dead ; 
And  liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose, 
The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart 
Qoes  all  decorum. 

FH.  It  rested  in  your  Grace 

To  unloose  this  tied-up  justice    when  you  pleas' d, 
And  it  in  you  more  dreadful  would  have  seem'd 
Than  in  Lord  Angelo. 

Duke.  I  do  fear,  too  dreadful* 

Sith  'twas  my  fault  to  give  the  people  scope, 
'Twould  be  my  tyranny  to  strike  and  gall  them 
For  what  I  bid  them  do :   for  we  bid  this  be  done, 
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When  evil  deeds  haye  their  permissiye  pass, 
And  not  the  pnmshment.     Therefoze,  indeed,  my  Fa- 
ther, 
I  haye  on  Angelo  imposed  the  office. 
Who  may,  in  th'  ambush  of  my  name,  strike  home, 
And  yet  my  nature  nerer  in  the  fight. 
To  do  in  slander.     And  to  behold  his  sway, 
I  will,  as  'twere  a  brother  of  yonr  order. 
Visit  both  Prince  and  people:   therefore,  I  pr'ythee, 
Supply  me  with  the  habit,  and  instruct  me 
How  I  may  formally  in  person  bear 
Like  a  true  friar.     More  reasons  for  this  action. 
At  our  more  leisure  shall  I  render  yon; 
Only,  this  one  :  —  Lord  Angelo  is  precise ; 
Stands  at  a  guard  with  envy;  scarce  confesses 
That  his  blood  flows,  or  that  his  appetite 
Is  more  to  bread  than  stone:  hence  shall  we  see. 
If  power  change  purpose,  what  oor  seemers  be. 

lExemi. 

Scxus  v. 
A  Nunnery. 

Enter  Isabella  and  Fbanoisca.. 

Isabella,    And  have  yon  nuns  no  farther  privileges ! 

Frandsea.    Are  not  these  large  enough? 

hob.    Yes,  truly :  I  speak  not  as  desiring  more. 
But  rather  wishing  a  more  strict  restraint 
Upon  the  sisterhood,  the  votazists  of  St.  dare. 

Lucio,    [  Within,']    Hoa !    Peace  be  in  this  place ! 

Isab.  Who's  that  which  oaUs  I 

Fran,     It  is  a  man's  voice.     Gentle  Isabella, 
Turn  you  the  key,  and  know  his  business  of  him : 
You  may;  I  may  not:  you  are  yet  unsworn. 
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When  you  liare  Tow'd*  jou  miut  not  apeak  with  men. 
Bat  in  the  preeence  of  the  Pzioress : 
Then,  if  you  speak,  you  muBt  not  show  your  &ce ; 
Or,  if  you  show  your  &oe,  you  must  not  speak. 
He  ealls  again :  I  piray  you,  answer  him. 

{^ExU  Yejlxcibca. 
Imb.    Teace  and  prosperity!    Who  is't  that  calls? 

Enter  Luoio. 

Lueio.    Hail,  virgin,  if  you  be, — as  those  cheek- 
roses 
Proclaim  you  are  no  less:  Can  you  so  stead  me, 
As  bring  me  to  the  sight  of  Isabella, 
A  noyice  of  this  place,  and  the  &ir  sister 
To  her  unhai^y  brother  Claudio? 

hah.    Why  her  unhappy  brother?  Let  me  ask. 
The  rather,  for  I  now  must  make  you  know 
I  am  that  Isabella,  and  his  sister. 

Lucio.    Gentle  and  fair,  your  brother  kindly  greets 
you. 
Not  to  be  weary  with  yon,  he's  in  prison. 

Isab.    Woe  me !  for  what  > 

Lucio,    For  that,  which,  if  myself  might  be  his 
judge, 
He  should  receive  his  punishment  in  thanks. 
He  hath  got  his  friend  with  child. 

Isdb.    Sir,  make  me  not  your  story. 

Lucio,     'Tis  true.    I  would  not  (though  'tis  my  fa- 
miliar sin 
With  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing,  and  to  jest. 
Tongue  far  from  heart)  play  with  all  virgins  so: 
I  hold  you  as  a  thing  enski'd,  and  sainted 
By  your  renouncement,  •— an  immortal  spirit. 
And  to  be  talked  with  in  aincezity. 
As  with  a  saint 
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hob.    You  do  blaspheme  the  good  in  mocking  me. 

Lucio.    Do  not  belieye  it     Fewness  and  truth,  'tis 
thus : 
Your  brother  and  his  lover  have  embrac'd: 
As  those  that  feed  grow  full,  as  blossoming  time. 
That  from  the  seedness  the  bare  fallow  brings 
To  teeming  foison,  even  so  her  plenteous  womb 
Expresseth  his  full  tilth  and  husbandry. 

Isab,     Some  one  with  child  by  him  ?  —  My  cousin 
Juliet? 

Lucio.    Is  she  your  cousin? 

bah.    Adoptedly:    as   school-maids  change   their 
names 
By  Tain  though  apt  afibction. 

Lueio,  She  it  is. 

hah,     O  I  let  him  marry  her. 

Lucio,  This  is  the  point 

The  Duke  is  very  strangely  gone  from  hence; 
—  Bore  many  gentlemen,  myself  being  one, 
in  hand,  and  hope  of  action;  but  we  do  learn 
By  those  that  know  the  very  nerves  of  state. 
His  g^vings-out  were  of  an  infinite  distance 
From  his  true-meant  design.     Upon  his  place, 
And  with  full  line  of  his  authority, 
Oovems  Lord  Angelo;  a  man  whose  blood 
Is  very  snow-broth;  one  who  never  feels 
The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense, 
But  doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study,  and  fast. 
He  (to  give  fear  to  use  and  liberty. 
Which  have,  for  long,  run  by  the  hideous  law. 
As  mice  by  lions)  hath  pick'd  out  an  Act, 
Under  whose  heavy  sense  your  brother's  life 
Falls  into  forfeit:  he  arrests  him  on  it. 
And  follows  close  the  rigour  of  the  statute, 
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To  make  him  an  example.    All  hope  is  gone, 
XJnlesa  you  hare  the  grace  by  your  fair  prayer 
To  soften  Angelo;  and  that's  my  pith 
Of  business  'twixt  you  and  your  poor  brother. 

Isdb,    Doth  he  so  seek  his  life? 

Lucio.  Has  censured  him 

Already;    and,  as  I  hear,  the  ProTost  hath 
A  warrant  for  his  execution. 

I$ah,    Alas!  what  poor  ability's  in  me 
To  do  him  good? 

Lucio.  Assay  the  power  you  have. 

Isab.    My  power!    Alas!  I  doubt, — 

Lueio.  Our  doubts  are  traitors, 

And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  ofb  might  win. 
By  fearing  to  attempt.    Go  to  Lord  Angelo, 
And  let  him  learn  to  know,  when  maidens  sue. 
Men  giye  like  gods ;  but  when  they  weep  and  kneel, 
All  their  petitions  are  as  freely  theirs 
As  they  themselves  would  owe  them. 

hob.     I'll  see  what  I  can  do. 

Lueio,  But  speedily. 

laah.     I  will  about  it  straight. 
No  longer  staying  but  to  give  the  Mother 
Notice  of  my  affair.     I  humbly  thank  you : 
Commend  me  to  my  brother:  soon  at  night 
I'll  send  him  certain  word  of  my  success. 

I/Hdo,    I  take  my  leave  of  you. 

hah.  Good  sir,  adieu. 

{Exeunt 
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ACT    II. 

SoEHS  I. — A  Hall  m  Akgexo's  House. 

Enter  Avgslo»  Esoamts,  m  Justie*,  Officen,  and 
other  AUendmOe, 

Angblo. 

WE  must  not  make  a  seare-crow  of  the  law, 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey, 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  till  custom  make  it 
Their  perch,  and  not  their  terror. 

EseaL,  Ay,  but  yet 

Let  us  be  keen,  and  rather  eut  a  little. 
Than  fidl  and  bruise  to  death.    Alas!  this  gentle- 
man 
Whom  I  would  save  had  a  most  noble  fitther. 
Let  but  your  honour  know, 
(Whom  I  belieTe  to  be  most  strait  in  yirtue,) 
That,  in  the  working  of  your  own  affections. 
Had  time  eoher'd  with  place  or  place  with  wishing, 
Or  that  the  resolute  aeting  of  your  blood 
Could  hare  attain'd  th*  effect  of  your  own  purpose. 
Whether  you  had  not,  sometime  in  your  Hfe, 
£rr*d  in  this  point  where  now  you  censure  him. 
And  pull'd  the  law  upon  you. 

Ang.    'Tis  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  Escalus, 
Another  thing  to  fiEJl.     I  not  deny, 
The  jury,  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life. 
May  in  the  sworn  twelve  have  a  thief  or  two 
Guiltier  than  him  they  try;  what's  open  made 
To  justice,  that  justice  seizes:  what  knows  the  law, 
That  thieves  do  pass  on  thieves  ?     'Tib  very  pregnant, 
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The  jewel  that  we  find,  we  stoop  and  take't, 

Because  we  see  it ;  \mt  what  we  do  not  8ee»     • 

We  tread  upon,  and  never  think  of  it. 

Ton  may  not  so  eizteniiate  hk  offence 

For  I  hare  had  such  fmlta;  hut  rather  tdl  me. 

When  I  that  censure  him  do  so  offend. 

Let  mine  own  judgment  pattern  out  my  death, 

And  nothing  come  in  partial.     Sir,  he  must  die. 

Egtal,     Be  it  as  your  wiadom  will. 

A$ig.  Where  ia  the  Prorost? 

Enter  Provost. 
Fra9.    Here,  if  it  like  your  honour. 
Ang.  See  that  aaudio 

Be  eseeuted  hy  nine  to-morrow  morning. 
Bring  him  his  •oonfeasor,  let  him  he  prepared, 
For  that's  the  utmost  of  his  pilgrimage. 

IE»U  Provost 
B$€ml.    WeU,  Heaven  Ibvgive  him,  and  forgive  us 
aU! 
Some  rise  hy  sin,  and  some  hy  virtue  fall: 
Some  run  fitnn  hrakee  of  viee  and  answer  none ; 
And  some  condemned  for  a  &ult  alone. 

Enter  Elbow,  Fbote,  Clown,  Officers,  ^ 

Elbow,  Come,  hring  them  away.  If  these  he  good 
people  in  a  conmion-weal,  that  do  nothing  hut  use 
their  ahuses  in  common  houses,  I  know  no  law : 
hring  them  away. 

Ang,  How  now,  sir!  What^s  your  name,  and 
what's  the  matter? 

Elh,  If  it  please  your  honour,  I  am  the  poor 
Duke's  constable,  and  my  name  is  Elbow :  I  do  lean 
upon  justice,  sir ;  and  do  bring  in  here  before  your 
good  honour  two  notorioua  bendactors. 
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Ang.  Benefactors !  Well ;  what  beaefactors  are 
they?  aie  they  not  malefactors? 

Elb,  If  it  please  your  honour,  I  know  not  well 
what  they  are;  but  precise  villains  they  are,  that  I 
am  sure  of,  and  void  of  all  profanation  in  the  world, 
that  good  Christians  ought  to  have. 

Escal,  This  comes  off  well:  here's  a  wise  of- 
ficer. 

Ang.  Qo  to:  what  quality  are  they  of?  Elbow 
is  your  name :  why  dost  thou  not  speak,  Elbow  ? 

Clo.     He  cannot,  sir:   he's  out  at  elbow. 

Ang,     What  are  you,  sir? 

Elb.  He,  sir?  a  tapster,  sir  —  parcel-bawd;  one 
that  serves  a  bad  woman,  whose  house,  sir,  was,  as 
they  say,  pluck'd  down  in  the  suburbs  ;  and  now  she 
professes  a  hot-house,  which,  I  think,  is  a  very  ill 
house  too. 

Escal,     How  know  you  that? 

Elb,  My  wife,  sir,  whom  I  detest  before  Heaven 
and  your  honour, — 

Eseal.    How!  thy  wife? 

Elb,  Ay,  sir ;  whom,  I  thank  Heaven,  is  an  hon- 
est woman, — 

Escal,     Dost  thou  detest  her  therefore? 

Elb.  I  say,  sir,  I  will  detest  myself  also,  as  well 
as  she,  that  this  house,  if  it  be  not  a  bawd's  house 
it  is  pity  of  her  life,  for  it  is  a  naughty  house. 

Escal,     How  dost  thou  know  that.  Constable? 

Elb.  Marry,  sir,  by  my  wife ;  who,  if  she  had  been 
a  woman  cardinally  given,  might  have  been  accus'd  in 
fornication,  adultery,  and  all  undeanliness  there. 

Escal,     By  the  woman's  means? 

Elb,  Ay,  sir,  by  Mistress  Over-done's  means  ;  but 
as  she  spit  in  his  face,  so  she  defi'd  him. 

Clo.     Sir,  if  it  please  your  honour,  this  is  not  so. 
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Eih.  Prove  it  before  tliese  vaxlets  here,  thon  hon« 
ourable  man;   prove  it. 

Escal»  [To  Ang£L0.]  Do  you  hear  how  he  mis- 
places? 

do.  Sir,  she  came  in  great  with  child,  and  long- 
ing (saving  your  honour's  reverence)  for  stew'd 
prunes :  sir,  we  had  but  two  in  the  house,  which 
at  that  very  distant  time  stood,  as  it  were,  in  a  fruit- 
dish, —  a  dish  of  some  three  pence:  your  honours 
have  seen  such  dishes;  they  are  not  China  dishes, 
but  very  good  dishes. 

Escal.    Go  to,  go  to :  no  matter  for  the  dish,  sir. 

Clo,  No,  indeed,  sir,  not  of  a  pin ;  you  are  there- 
in in  the  right;  but  to  the  point.  As  I  say,  this 
Mistress  Elbow,  being,  as  I  say,  with  child,  and  being 
great  belly'd,  and  longing,  as  I  said,  for  prunes,  and 
having  but  two  in  the  dish,  as  I  said.  Master  Froth 
here,  this  very  man,  having  eaten  the  rest,  as  I  said, 
and,  as  I  say,  paying  for  them  very  honestly;  —  for, 
as  you  know.  Master  Froth,  I  could  not  give  you 
three  pence  again. 

Froth.    No,  indeed. 

Clo.  Very  well :  you  being  then,  if  you  be  re- 
member'd,  cracking  the  stones  of  the  'foresaid  prunes. 

Froth.    Ay,  so  I  did,  indeed. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well :  I  telling  you  then,  if  you 
be  remember'd,  that  such  a  one,  and  such  a  one, 
were  past  cure  of  the  thing  you  wot  of,  unless  they 
kept  very  good  diet,  as  I  told  you. 

Froth.    All  this  is  true. 

Clo.    Why,  very  well  then. 

Eseal.  Come;  you  are  a  tedious  fool:  to  the  pur- 
pose.— What  was  done  to  Elbow's  wife,  that  he  hath 
cause  to  complain  of?  Come  we  to  what  was  done 
to  her. 
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CU,    Sir,  your  hoxumr  cannot  come  to  tkat  yet. 

Escal,    No,  sir,  nor  I  mean  it  not. 

Cfe.  ^,  but  you  shall  come  to  it,  by  your  bon- 
our*s  leave.  And,  I  beseech  you,  look  into  Mastez 
Fioih  here,  sir;  a  man  of  fourscore  pound  a  yesr, 
whose  father  died  at  Hallowmas.  •—  Was't  not  at  Hal- 
lowmas, Master  Froth? 

Froth.    All-hallownd  eve. 

Clo,  Why,  very  well :  I  hope  here  be  truths.  He, 
sir,  sitting,  as  I  say,  in  a  lower  chair,  sir;— » 'twas 
in  the  Bunch  of  Grapes^  where,  indeed,  you  have  a 
delight  to  sit,  have  you  not? 

Froth.  I  have  so ;  because  it  is  an  open  room, 
and  good  lor  winter. 

Go.    Why,  Tery  well  then :  I  hope  here  be  truths. 

Ang.    This  will  last  out  a  night  in  Russia, 
When  nights  are  longest  there.    I'll  take  my  leave. 
And  leave  you  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause. 
Hoping  you'll  find  good  cause  to  whip  them  all. 

Escal.    I  think  no  leas.     Qood  morrow  to  your 
lordship.  {^ExU  Avoblo. 

Now,  sir,  come  on:  what  was  done  to  Elbow's  wife, 
once  more? 

Clo.  Once,  sir?  there  was  nothing  done  to  her 
once. 

Elh.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  ask  him  what  this  man 
did  to  my  wife. 

Clo.    I  beseech  your  honour,  ask  me. 

Escal.    Well,  sir,  what  did  this  gttitleman  to  her  ? 

Clo.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  look  in  this  gentleman's 
face.  —  Good  Master  Froth,  look  upon  his  honour; 
'tis  for  a  good  purpose.  Doth  your  honour  mark 
his  &ce? 

Escal.    Ay,  sir,  very  well. 

Ch.    Nay,  I  beseech  you,  mark  it  well. 
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Escai.    Well,  I  do  so. 

Clo.    Doth  your  honour  see  any  harm  in  his  &oe  ? 

EMC4d.    Why,  no.  ' 

Clo,  m  be  auppoaed  npon  a  book,  his  iace  is  the 
worst  thing  aboat  him.  Qood  then ;  if  his  face  be 
the  worst  thing  about  him,  how  could  Master  Froth 
do  the  constable's  wife  any  harm?  I  would  know 
that  of  your  honour. 

EscdL  He's  in  the  right,  Constable ;  what  say  you 
to  it? 

Elb.  First,  an  it  like  you,  the  house  is  a  respect- 
ed house;  next,  this  is  a  respected  fellow,  and  his 
mistress  is  a  respected  ^oman. 

Clo.  By  this  hand,  sir,  his  wife  is  a  more  re- 
^>ected  person  than  any  of  ns  all. 

Elh.  Varlet,  thou  liest :  thou  liest,  wicked  vaxlet. 
The  time  is  yet  to  come  that  she  was  erer  respect- 
ed with  man,  woman,  or  child. 

do.  Sir,  she  was  respected  with  him,  before  he 
married  with  her. 

E$cai,  Which  is  the  wiser  here  ?  Justice,  or  In- 
iquity?—  Is  this  true? 

Mb.  O  thou  caitiff!  O  thou  varlet!  O  thou 
wicked  Hannibal!  I  respected  with  her,  before  I 
was  married  to  her !  —  If  ever  I  was  respected  with 
her,  or  she  with  me,  let  not  your  worship  think  me 
the  poor  Duke's  officer.  —  Prove  this,  thou  widted 
Hannibal,  or  I'll  have  mine  action  of  battery  on  thee. 

Esad,  If  he  took  you  a  box  o'  th'  ear,  you  might 
have  your  action  of  slander  too. 

Elh,  Marry,  I  thank  your  good  worship  for  it. 
What  is't  your  worship's  pleasure  I  shall  do  with 
thiB  wicked  caitiff? 

Eical,  Truly,  officer,  because  he  hath  some  of- 
fences in  him  that  thou  would'st  discover  if  thou 
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could'st,  let  him  continne  in  Ids  courses,  till  thou 
know*st  what  they  are. 

Elb»  Maxrj,  I  th^^  your  worship  for  it. — Thou 
seesty  thou  wicked  varlet  now,  what's  come  upon 
thee:  thou  art  to  continue;  now,  thou  varlet,  thou 
art  to  continue. 

Escal.    Where  were  you  bom,  friend? 

Froth,    Here  in  Vienna,  sir. 

Escal,    Are  you  of  fourscore  pounds  a  year? 

Froth,    Yes,  an't  please  you,  sir. 

Escal,     So.  —  What  trade  are  you  of,  sir? 

Clo,     A  tapster;   a  poor  widow's  tapster.   ' 

Escal,    Your  mistress'  name? 

Clo.    Mistress  Over-done. 

Escal,  Hath  she  had  any  more  than  one  hus- 
band? 

Clo.    Nine,  sir;   Over-done  by  the  last. 

Escal.  Nine  !  —  Come  hither  to  me.  Master  Froth. 
Master  Froth,  I  would  not  have  you  acquainted  with 
tapsters ;  they  will  draw  you.  Master  Froth,  and  you 
will  hang  them:  get  you  gone,  and  let  me  hear  no 
more  of  you. 

Froth.  I  thank  your  worship.  For  mine  own  part, 
I  never  come  into  any  room  in  a  taphouse,  but  I  am 
drawn  in. 

Escal.  Well ;  no  more  of  it.  Master  Froth :  fare- 
well. ^Exit  Froth.]  —  Come  you  hither  to  me,  Mr. 
Tapster.     What's  your  name,  Mr.  Tapster? 

Clo,     Pompey. 

Escal.    What  else? 

Clo.     Bum,  sir. 

Escal.  'Troth,  and  your  bum  is  the  greatest  thing 
about  you;  so  that,  in  the  beastliest  sense,  you  are 
Pompey  the  Great.  Pompey,  you  are  partly  a  bawd, 
Pompey,  howsoever  you  colour  it  in  being  a  tapster. 
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Are  you  not?  come,  tell  me  true:  it  shall  be  the 
better  for  you. 

Clo,  Truly,  sir,  I  am  a  poor  fellow  that  would 
live. 

Escal,  How  would  you  live,  Pompey?  by  being 
a  bawd?  What  do  you  think  of  the  trade,  Pom- 
pey? is  it  a  lawfiil  trade? 

Clo»    If  the  law  would  allow  it,  sir. 

Escal.  But  the  law  will  not  allow  it,  Pompey; 
nor  it  shall  not  be  allowed  in  Vienna. 

Clo.  Does  your  worship  mean  to  geld  and  spay 
all  the  youth  of  the  dty? 

Escal,    No,  Pompey. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  in  my  poor  opinion,  they  will  to't 
then.  If  your  worship  will  take  order  for  the  drabs 
and  the  knaves,  you  need  not  to  fear  the  bawds. 

Escal.  There  are  pretty  orders  beginning,  I  can 
tell  you:   it  is  but  heading  and  hanging. 

Clo.  If  you  head  and  hang  all  that  offend  that 
way  but  for  ten  year  together,  you'll  be  glad  to  give 
out  a  commission  for  more  heads.  If  this  law  hold 
in  Vienna  ten  year,  I'll  rent  the  fairest  house  in  it 
after  three  pence  a  day  !  If  you  live  to  see  this  come 
to  pass,  say  Pompey  told  you  so. 

Escal.  Thank  you,  good  Pompey;  and,  in  re- 
quital of  your  prophecy,  hark  you :  —  I  advise  you, 
let  me  not  find  you  before  me  again  upon  any  com- 
plaint whatsoever;  no,  not  for  dwelling  where  you 
do :  if  I  do,  Pompey,  I  shall  beat  you  to  your  tent, 
and  prove  a  shrewd  C»sar  to  you.  In  plain  dealing, 
Pompey,  I  shall  have  you  whipp'd.  So,  for  this 
time,  Pompey,  fere  you  well. 

Clo.  I  thank  your  worship  for  your  good  coun- 
sel, but  I  shall  follow  it,  as  the  flesh  and  fortune 
shall  better  determine. 
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Whip  me  ?     No,  no ;  Let  caiman  whip  his  jade ; 

The  valiant  heart*8  not  whipp'd  out  of  his  trade. 

lExit. 

Eseal.  Come  hither  to  me,  Master  Elbow;  come 
nither.  Master  Constable.  How  long  have  you  been 
in  this  place  of  constable? 

Elb,     Seven  year  and  a  half,  sir. 

Escal,  I  thought,  by  your  readiness  in  the  office, 
you  had  continued  in  it  some  time.  You  say,  seven 
years  together? 

Elh.     And  a  half,  sir. 

Escal.  Alas!  it  hath  been  great  pains  to  yon. 
They  do  you  wrong  to  put  you  so  oft  upon't.  Are 
there  not  men  in  your  ward  sufficient  to  serve  it? 

Elh,  'Faith,  sir,  few  of  any  wit  in  such  matters. 
As  they  are  chosen,  they  are  glad  to  choose  m€  for 
them:  I  do  it  for  some  piece  of  money,  and  go 
through  with  all. 

Escal.  Look  you  bring  me  in  the  names  of  some 
six  or  seven,  the  most  sufficient  of  your  pariah. 

Elb,    To  your  worship's  house,  sir? 

Escal,    To  my  house.    Fare  you  well. 

lExU  Elbow. 
What's  o*clock,  think  you? 

Justice,     Eleven,  sir. 

Escal,    I  pray  you  home  to  dinner  with  me. 

Just,     I  humbly  thank  you. 

Escal.     It  grieves  me  for  the  death  of  Qaudio; 
But  there's  no  remedy. 

Just,    Lord  Angelo  is  severe. 

Escal,  It  is  but  needful: 

Mercy  is  not  itself,  that  oft  looks  so; 
Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe. 
But  yet,  poor  Claudio !  —  There  is  no  remedy. 
Come,  sir.  [^Exeunt 
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Anotiier  Boom  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Provost  and  a  Servant. 

Servant,    He's  hearing  of  a  cause:   he  will  corns 
straight, 
ril  tell  him  of  you. 

Prov.    Tray  you,  do.     [JB«ft  Servant.]     I'll  know 
His  pleasure ;   may  be,  he  will  relent.     Alas  ! 
He  hath  offended  but  as  in  a  dream: 
All  sects,  all  ages  smack  of  this  vice,  and  he 
To  die  for  it !  — 

Enter  Akgelo. 

Ang.  Now,  what's  the  matter.  Provost? 

Prao.     Is  it  your  will  Claudio  shall  die  to-mor- 
row? 

itfi^.    Did  I  not  tell  thee,  yea?  hadst  thou  not 
order  ? 
Why  dost  then  ask  again  ? 

Prov.  Lest  I  might  be  too  rash. 

Under  your  good  correction,  I  have  seen 
When,  after  execution,  judgment  hath 
Repented  o'er  his  doom. 

Ang.  Go  to;  let  that  be  mine: 

Do  you  your  office,  or  give  up  your  place; 
And  you  shall  well  be  spar'd. 

Prov,  1  crave  your  honour's  pardon. 

What  shall  be  done,  sir,  with  the  groaning  Juliet? 
She's  very  near  her  hour. 

Aug.  Dispose  of  her 

To  some  more  fitter  place,  and  that  with  speed. 
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Enter  Servant. 

Serv.    Here  is  the  sister  of  the  man  condemned 
Desires  access  to  you. 

Ang.  Hath  he  a  sister? 

Prov.     Aj,  my  good  lord;   a  very  virtuous  maid, 
And  to  be  shortly  of  a  sisterhood, 
If  not  already. 

Ang,  Welly  let  her  be  admitted. 

[^Exit  Servant. 
See  you  the  fornicatress  be  remov'd : 
Let  her  have  needful  but  not  lavish  means; 
There  shall  be  order  for't. 

Enter  Lucio  and  Isabella. 

Prav.    'Save  your  honour!       lOffering  to  retire. 

Ang.    Stay  a  little  while.  —  [To  Isab.]     Y'  are 
welcome:   what's  your  will? 

l$ab.    I  am  a  woeful  suitor  to  your  honour, 
'Please  but  your  honour  hear  me. 

Ang.  Well,  what's  your  suit  ? 

Isdb.    There  is  a  vice  that  most  I  do  abhor. 
And  most  desire  should  meet  the  blow  of  justice. 
For  which  I  would  not  plead,  but  that  I  must; 
For  which  I  must  not  plead,  but  that  I  am 
At  war  'twixt  will  and  will  not. 

Ang.  Well ;  the  matter  ? 

Isdb,     I  have  a  brother  is  condemn* d  to  die: 
I  do  beseech  you,  let  it  be  his  fault. 
And  not  my  brother. 

Prov.     [^Aside.']    Heaven  give  thee  moving  graces ! 

Ang.     Condemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it  ? 
Why,  every  fault's  condemn'd  ere  it  be  done. 
Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  fimction, 
To  fine  the  faults  whose  fine  stands  in  record. 
And  let  go  by  the  actor. 
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hah.  O  just,  but  severe  law ! 

I  had  a  brother  then.  —  Heayen  keep  your  honour! 

IReiiring. 

Ludo.     [To  IsAB.]     Give't  not  o'er  so:    to  him 
again,  intreat  him; 
Kneel  down  before  him,  hang  upon  his  gown; 
You  are  too  cold :   if  jou  should  need  a  pin. 
You  could  not  with  more  tame  a  tongue  desire  it. 
To  him,  I  say. 

Isidf,    Must  he  needs  die? 

Ang.  Maiden,  no  remedy. 

Isah.     Yes ;  I  do  think  that  you  might  pardon  him. 
And  neither  Heayen,  nor  man,  grieye  at  the  mercy. 

Ang.    I  will  not  do't. 

hob.  But  can  you,  if  you  would  ? 

Ang,     Look;  what  I  will  not,  that  I  cannot  do. 

I$ab,    But  might  you  do't,  and  do  the  world  no 
wrong. 
If  so  your  heart  were  touch'd  with  that  remorse 
As  mine  is  to  him? 

Ang.     He's  sentenced :  'tis  too  late. 

Litcio.  [ToIsAB.]    You  are  too  cold* 

hab.    Too  late  ?  why,  no  ;  I,  that  do  speak  a  word, 
May  call  it  [back]  again:  Well,  belieye  this; 
No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs. 
Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword. 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe. 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace 
As  mercy  does. 

If  he  had  been  as  you,  and  you  as  he, 
You  would  haye  slipp'd  like  him;   but  he  like  you 
Would  not  haye  been  so  stem. 

Ang.  Pray  you,  begone. 

Isab.    1  would  to  Heayen  I  had  your  potency. 
And  you  were  Isabel!   should  it  then  be  thus? 
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No ;   I  ^ould  tell  what  'twere  to  be  a  judge, 
And  what  a  prisoner. 

Lticio,    lAside.']    Ay,  touch  him ;  there*8  the  vein. 

Ang.     Your  brother  is  a  forfeit  of  the  law, 
And  jou  but  waste  your  words. 

I$ah,  Alas!  alas! 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  were  were  forfeit  once; 
And  he  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took 
Found  out  the  remedy.     How  would  you  be, 
If  he,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?     O,  think  on  that, 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips. 
Like  man  new  made! 

Ang.  Be  you  content,  fair  maid. 

It  is  the  law,  not  I,  condemns  your  brother: 
Were  he  my  kinsman,  brother,  or  my  son. 
It  should  be  thus  with  him :  he  must  die  to-morrow 

Jbah,    To-morrow  ?    O,  that's  sudden !    Spare  him, 
spare  him ! 
He*s  not  prepar*d  for  death.     Even  for  our  kitchens 
We  kill  the  fowl  of  season:  shall  we  serve  Heaven 
With  less  respect  than  we  do  minister 
To  our  gross  selves?     Good,  good  my  lord,  bethink 

you: 
Who  is  it  that  hath  di*d  for  this  o£fence? 
There's  many  have  committed  it. 

Lucio.  [^Ande.']    Ay,  well  said. 

Ang.    The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  though  it  hatb 
slept : 
Those  many  had  not  dar'd  to  do  that  evil. 
If  [but]  the  first  that  did  th'  edict  inMnge, 
Had  answered  for  his  deed:   now,  'tis  awake; 
Takes  note  of  what  is  done,  and,  like  a  prophet, 
Looks  in  a  glass,  that  shows  what  future  evils 
(Either  now,  or  by  remissness  new-conceiv'd. 
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And  80  in  progress  to  be  hatch' d  and  bom,) 
Are  now  to  have  no  successiye  degrees, 
fiat  ere  they  liye  to  end. 

Isdb.  Yet  show  some  pity. 

Ang,     I  show  it  most  of  all,  when  I  show  justice ; 
For  then  I  pity  those  I  do  not  know, 
Which  a  dismissed  offence  would  after  gall. 
And  do  him  right,  that,  answering  one  foul  wrong, 
Llyes  not  to  act  another.     Be  satisfied: 
Your  brother  dies  to-morrow :   be  content. 

I$alf,     So   you  must  be   the  first  that  gives   this 
sentence. 
And  he  that  suffers.     O !  it  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength;   but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant. 

Lucio.  lAside."]    That's  well  said. 

Isab.    Could  great  men  thunder 
As  JoTe  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet; 
For  every  pelting,  petty  officer 
Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder; 
Nothing  but  thunder.     Merciful  Heaven! 
Thou  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt 
Split'st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak. 
Than  the  soft  myrtle ;   but  man,  proud  man, 
Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority. 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assur'd, -^ 
His  glassy  essence,  —  like  an  angry  ape, 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven, 
As  make  the  angels  weep ;  who,  with  our  spleens. 
Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal. 

Lucio.     [7b  IsAB.]     O,  to  him,  to  him,  wench! 
He  will  relent: 
He's  coming  ;  I  perceive' t. 

Prat),  {^Aside.']    'Pray  Heaven,  she  win  him ! 

I$ab,    We  cannot  weigh  our  brother  with  ourself: 

C2 
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Great  men  maj  jest  with  saints  :    'tis  wit  in  them, 
But  in  the  less,  foul  profanation. 

Lucio.     ITo  IsAB.]     Thou'rt  i'  the   right,   girl  : 
more  o'  that. 
^    hah.     That  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric  word. 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy. 

Lucio.     [^Aside,"]    Art  avis'd  o'  that  ?  more  .on't. 

Ang.     Why  do  you  put  these  sayings  upon  me? 

hah.     Because  authority,  though  it  err  like  others, 
Hath  yet  a  kind  of  medicine  in  itself, 
That  skins  the  vice  o'  th'  top.     Go  to  your  bosom; 
Knock  there,  and  ask  your  heart,  what  it  doth  know 
That's  like  my  brother's  fault :   if  it  confess 
A  natural  guiltiness,  such  as  is  his, 
Let  it  not  sound  a  thought  upon  your  tongue 
Against  my  brother's  life. 

Ang.  [^Aside.']    She  speaks,  and  'tis 

Such  sense,  that  my  sense  breeds  with  it.     [  To  her."] 
Fare  yon  well. 

hah.     Gentle  my  lord,  turn  back. 

Ang„    I  will  bethink  me.  —  Come  again  to-morrow. 

hab.     Hark,  how  I'll  bribe  you.     Good  my  lord. 
turn  back. 

Ang.     How  !  bribe  me  ? 

hab.     Ay,  with  such  gifts,  that  Heayen  shall  share 
with  you. 

Lucio,     l^Aside,']    You  had  marr'd  all  else. 

hah.     Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold. 
Or  stones,  whose  rates  are  either  rich  or  poor 
As  fancy  values  them;   but  with  true  prayers. 
That  shall  be  up  at  Heaven,  and  enter  there 
Ere  sun-rise :    prayers  from  preserved  souls. 
From  fasting  maids,  whose  minds  are  dedicate 
To  nothing  temporal. 

Ang,  Well ;  come  to  me  to-morrow 
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Lttcio.     [To  IsAB.]     Go  to;  'tis  well:  awaj! 

Isab.    Heayen  keep  jour  honour  safe! 

Ang.  [_A8ide.']    Ameo 

For  I  am  that  way  going  to  temptation. 
Where  prayers  cross. 

Isah.  At  what  hour  to-morrow 

Shall  I  attend  your  lordship? 

Ang,  At  any  time  'fore  noon. 

hah.    Save  your  honour! 

{^Exeunt  Luoio,  Isabeli^,  and  Provost. 

Ang.  From  thee :  even  from  thy  virtue !  — 

What's  this  ?  what's  this  ?    Is  this  her  fault,  or  mine  ? 
The  tempter,  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most  ?     Ha ! 
Not  she,  nor  doth  she  tempt;  but  it  is  I, 
That  lying  by  the  violet  in  the  sun. 
Do,  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower. 
Corrupt  with  virtuous  season.     Can  it  be. 
That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense 
Than   woman's    lightness  i     Having    waste    ground 

enough. 
Shall  we  desire  to  raze  the  sanctuary. 
And  pitch  our  evils  there?     O,  fie,  fie,  fie! 
What  dost  thou,  or  what  art  thou,  Angelo? 
Dost  thou  desire  her  foully  for  those  things 
That  make  her  good?     O,  let  her  brother  live! 
Thieves  for^heir  robbery  have  authority. 
When  judges  steal  themselves.    What !  do  I  love  her, 
That  I  desire  to  hear  her  speak  again, 
And  feast  upon  her  eyes?     What  is't  I  dream  on? 
O  cujming  enemy,  that,  to  catch  a  saint, 
With  saints  dost  bait  thy  hook!     Most  dangerous 
Is  that  temptation,  that  doth  goad  us  on 
To  sin  in  loving  virtue.     Never  could  the  strumpet. 
With  all  her  double  vigour,  art  and  nature. 
Once  stir  my  temper ;  but  this  virtuous  maid 
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Subdues  me  quite.  —  Ever,  till  now. 
When  men  were  fond,  I  smil'd  and  wunder'd  how. 

lExit. 

Scene  III. 
A  Room  in  a  Prison. 

Enter  Dttke,  habited  like  a  Friar^  and  ProTost. 

Duke.    Hail  to  you,  ProTost ;  so  I  think  you  aro. 
I     Prav,    I  am  the  ProTost.    What's  your  will,  good 
Mar? 
Duke.    Bound  by  my  charity,  and  my  bless'd  order, 
I  come  to  visit  the  afflicted  spirits 
Here  in  the  prison:  do  me  the  comn^on  right 
To  let  me  see  them,  and  to  make  me  know 
The  nature  of  their  crimes,  that  I  may  minister 
To  them  accordingly. 

Prav.    I  would  do  more  than  that,  if  more  were 
needful. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Look ;  here  comes  one :  a  gentlewoman  of  mine. 
Who,  falling  in  the  flames  of  her  own  youth. 
Hath  blister'd  her  report.     She  is  with  child. 
And  he  that  got  it,  sentenc'd  —  a  young  man 
More  fit  to  do  another  such  offence 
Than  die  for  this. 

Duke,     When  must  he  die? 

Prov.  As  I  do  think,  to-morrow.— 

[  To  Juliet.]    I  hare  provided  for  you :  stay  a  while, 
And  you  shall  be  conducted. 

Duke.     Repent  you,  fair  one,  of  the  sin  you  carry  ? 

Juliet.    I  do,  and  bear  the  shame  most  patiently. 

Duke.     1*11  teach  you  how  you  shall  arraign  youx 
conscience, 
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And  try  7011T  penitence^  if  it  be  sound. 
Or  hollowly  put  on. 

Jidiet.  I'll  gladly  leam. 

Duke.    LoYe  you  the  man  that  wrong'd  you? 

Juliet,    Yes,  as  I  love  the  woman  that  wrong'd  him. 

Duke.     So  then,  it  seems,  your  most  offenceful  aot 
Was  mutually  committed? 

Juliet.  Mutually. 

Duke.    Then  was  your  sin  of  heavier  hind  than  his. 

Juliet.    I  do  confess  it,  and  repent  it,  Father. 

Duke.    'Tis  meet  so,  daughter:   but  lest  you  do 
repent, 
As  that  the  sin  hath  brought  you  to  this  shame; 
Which  sorrow  is  always  toward  ourselyes,  not  Heayen, 
Showing  we  would  not  spare  Heayen  as  we  love  it. 
But  as  we  stand  in  fear, — 

Juliet.    I  do  repent  me,  as  it  is  an  eyil. 
And  take  the  shame  with  joy. 

Duke.  There  rest. 

Your  partner,  as  I  hear,  must  die  to-morrow, 
And  I  am  going  with  instruction  to  him. 
Grace  go  with  you  I     BenedieUel  {Exit. 

Juliet.    Must  die  to-morrow!     O,  injurious  law, 
That  respites  me  a  life,  whose  yery  comfort 
Is  still  a  dying  horror! 

Prin>.  'Tis  pity  of  him.        [EcemU. 


SOBKX  IV. 

A  Room  in  Akoblo's  House. 

Enter  Avoslo. 
Ang.    When  I  woxdd  pray  and  think,  I  think  and 
pray 
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To  seyeral  subjects :  Heaven  liath  my  empty  words, 
Whilst  my  inyentioxi,  hearing  not  my  tongue, 
Anchors  on  Isabel:   Heaven  in  my  mouth, 
As  if  I  did  but  only  chew  his  name, 
And  in  my  heart  the  strong  and  swelling  evil 
Of  my  conception.     The  State,  whereon  I  studied. 
Is,  like  a  good  thing  being  often  read. 
Grown  sear*d  and  tedious ;  yea,  my  gravity, 
Wherein  (let  no  man  hear  me)  I  take  pride, 
Could  I,  with  boot,  change  for  an  idle  plume 
Which  the  air  beats  for  vain.     O  place !  O  form ! 
How  often  dost  thou  with  thy  case,  thy  habit. 
Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  wiser  souls 
To  thy  false  seeming  I     Blood,  thou  art  blood : 
Let's  write  good  angel  on  the  devil's  horn, 
'Tis  not  the  devil's  crest. 

Enter  Servant. 

How  now!  who's  there? 

Serv.  One  Isabel,  a  Sister, 

Desires  access  to  yon. 

Ang.  Teach  her  the  way.    [£ctl  Serf 

O  Heavens! 

Why  does  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart. 
Making  both  it  unable  for  itself^ 
And  dispossessing  all  my  other  parts 
Of  necessary  fitness  ? 

So  play  the  foolish  throngs  with  one  that  swoons; 
Come  all  to  help  him,  and  so  stop  the  air 
By  which  he  should  revive:  and  even  so 
The  general,  subject  to  a  well-wish'd  King, 
Quit  their  own  part,  and  in  obsequious  fondness 
Crowd  to  his  presence,  where  their  untaught  love 
Must  needs  appear  offence. 
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Enter  Isabella.. 

How  now,  fair  maid? 

I$ab.  I  am  come  to  know  your  pleasure. 

Ang.     That  you  might  know  it,  would  much  bettei 
please  me 
llian  to  demand  what  'tis.     Your  brother  cannot  liye. 

I$ab,     Even  so. — Heaven  keep  your  honour! 

{^Retiring. 

Ang,     Yet  may  he  live  a  while;  and,  it  may  be. 
As  long  as  you,  or  I :   yet  he  must  die. 

hab.     Under  your  sentence? 

Ang.     Yea. 

I$ab.     When,  I  beseech  you  ?  that  in  his  reprieve, 
Longer  or  shorter,  he  may  be  so  fitted. 
That  his  soul  sicken  not. 

Ang.    Ha !  Fie,   these  filthy  vices !     It  were  as 
good 
To  pardon  him  that  hath  from  Nature  stolen 
A  man  already  made,  as  to  remit 
Their  saucy  sweetness  that  do  coin  Heaven's  imagf* 
In  stamps  that  are  forbid.     'Tis  all  as  easy 
Falsely  to  take  away  a  life  true  made. 
As  to  put  metal  in  restrained  means, 
To  make  a  false  one. 

Isab.     'Tis  set  down  so  in  Heaven,  but  not  in  Earth. 

Ang.     Say  you  so  ?  then  I  shall  pose  you  quickly. 
Which  had  you  rather,  that  the  most  just  law 
Now  took  your  brother's  life,  or,  to  redeem  him, 
Give  up  your  body  to  such  sweet  uncleanness 
As  she  that  he  hath  stain'd? 

Isab.  Sir,  believe  this: 

I  had  rather  give  my  body  than  my  soul. 

Ang.     I  talk  not  of  your  soul.     Our  compell'd  sini 
Stand  more  for  number  than  for  accompt. 
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Jjo^.  How  say  you  ? 

Ang,     Nay,  I'll  not  warrant  that ;  for  I  can  speak 
Against  the  thing  I  say.     Answer  to  this :  — 
I  (now  the  voice  of  the  recorded  law) 
Prononnce  a  sentence  on  your  brother's  life : 
Might  there  not  be  a  charity  in  sin. 
To  save  this  brother's  life? 

half.  Please  you  to  do't, 

I'll  take  it  as  a  peril  to  my  soul: 
It  is  no  sin  at  all,  but  charity. 

Ang.     Pleas'd  you  to  do't  at  peril  of  your   soul, 
Were  equal  poise  of  sin  and  charity. 

Isah,     That  I  do  beg  his  life,  if  it  be  sin, 
Heayen,  let  me  bear  it !  you  granting  of  my  suit. 
If  that  be  sin,  I'll  make  it  my  mom-prayer 
To  have  it  added  to  the  faults  of  mine. 
And  nothing  of  your  answer. 

Ang.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Your  sense  pursues  not  mine :  either  you  are  ignorant, 
Or  seem  so,  crafty;  and  that  is  not  good. 

hob.     Let  me  be  ignorant,  and  in  nothing  good,. 
But  graciously  to  know  I  am  no  better. 

Ang.     Thus  wisdom  wishes  to  appear  most  brigh 
When  it  doth  tax  itself:  as  these  black  masks 
Proclaim  an  enshield  beauty  ten  times  louder 
Than  beauty  could,  displayed.  —  But  mark  me: 
To  be  received  plain,  I'll  speak  more  gross. 
Your  brother  is  to  die. 

Isah.     So. 

Ang.    And  his  offence  is  so,  as  it  appears 
Accountant  to  the  law  upon  that  pain. 

laab.    True. 

Ang.     Admit  no  other  way  to  save  his  life, 
(As  I  subscribe  not  that,  nor  any  other,) 
But  —  in  the  loss  of  question  —  that  you,  his  sister. 
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Finding  joutBelf  desir'd  of  such  a  person, 
Whose  credit  with  the  judge,  or  own  great  place. 
Could  fetch  your  brother  from  the  manacles 
Of  the  all-holding  law,  and  that  there  were 
No  earthly  mean  to  save  him,  but  that  either 
You  must  lay  down  the  treasures  of  your  body 
To  this  suppos'd,  or  else  to  let  him  suffer, 
What  would  you  do? 

Isah.     As  much  for  my  poor  brother,  as  myself: 
That  is,  were  I  under  the  terms  of  death, 
Th'  impression  of  keen  whips  I'd  wear  as  rubies, 
And  strip  myself  to  death,  as  to  a  bed 
That  longing  I've  been  sick  for,  ere  I'd  yield 
My  body  up  to  shame. 

Ang,  Then  must 

Your  brother  die. 

Isdb,  And  'twere  the  cheaper  way. 
Better  it  were,  a  brother  di'd  at  once, 
Than  that  a  sister,  by  redeeming  him, 
Should  die  for  ever. 

Ang,     Were  not  you,  then,  as  cruel  as  the  sentence 
That  you  have  slander'd  so? 

hob,    Ignomy  in  ransom  and  free  pardon 
Are  of  two  houses:    lawful  mercy  is 
Nothing  akin  to  foul  redemption. 

Ang,     You  seem'd  of  late  to  make  the  law  a  tyrant ; 
And  rather  prov'd  the  sliding  of  your  brother 
A  merriment,  than  a  vice. 

I$db.     O,  pardon  me,  my  lord!   it  oft  falls  out. 
To  have  what  we  would  have,  we  speak  not  what 

we  mean. 
I  something  do  excuse  the  thing  I  hate. 
For  his  advantage  that  I  dearly  love. 

Ang.     We  are  all  frail. 

Isah,  Else  let  my  brother  die« 

VOL.    III.  D 
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If  not  a  feodary  but  only  he 
Owe  and  succeed  thy  weakness. 

Ang.  Nay,  women  are  frail  too. 

Isab,    Ay,  as  the  glasses  where  they  view  them- 
selves. 
Which  are  as  easy  broke  as  they  make  forms. 
Women!  —  Help  Heaven !  men  their  creation  mar 
In  profiting  by  them.     Nay,  call  us  ten  times  frail; 
For  we  are  soft  as  our  complexions  are, 
And  credulous  to  false  prints. 

Ang.  I  think  it  well; 

And  from  this  testimony  of  your  own  sex, 
(Since,  I  suppose,  we  are  made  to  be  no  stronger, 
Than  faults  may  shake  our  frames,)  let  me  be  bold : 
I  do  arrest  your  words.     Be  that  you  are. 
That  is,  a  woman ;   if  you  be  more,  you're  none ; 
If  you  be  one,  (as  you  are  well  expressed 
By  all  external  warrants,)  show  it  now, 
By  putting  on  the  destin'd  livery. 

Isab,    I  have  no  tongue  but  one :  gentle  my  lord, 
Let  me  entreat  you  speak  the  former  language. 

Ang,     Plainly  conceive,  I  love  you. 

Iscd>,    My  brother  did  love  Juliet :  and  you  tell  me, 
That  he  shall  die  for't. 

Ang,    He  shall  not,  Isabel,  if  you  give  me  love. 

Isab,     I  know,  your  virtue  hath  a  license  in't. 
Which  seems  a  little  fouler  than  it  is, 
To  pluck  on  others. 

Ang,  Believe  me,  on  mine  honour. 

My  words  express  my  purpose. 

Isab.     Ha!  little  honour  to  be  much  believ'd. 
And  most  pernicious  purpose !  —  Seeming,  seeming  i^* 
I  will  proclaim  thee,  Angelo ;   look  for't : 
Sign  me  a  present  pardon  for  my  brother. 
Or,  %vith  an  outstretched  throat,  I'll  tell  the  world  aloud 
What  man  thou  art. 
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Aug.  Who  will  believe  thee,  Isabel  ? 

My  uBBoil'd  name,  th'  austereness  of  my  life, 
My  Touch  against  you,  and  my  place  i'  the  State, 
Will  so  your  accusation  overweigh, 
That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report, 
And  smell  of  calumny.     I  haTe  begim. 
And  now  I  giTe  my  sensual  race  the  rein: 
Fit  thy  consent  to  my  sharp  appetite : 
Lay  by  all  nicety  and  prolixious  blushes 
That  banish  what  they  sue  for ;  redeem  thy  brothei 
By  yielding  up  thy  body  to  my  will, 
Or  else  he  must  not  only  die  the  death. 
But  thy  unkindness  shall  his  death  draw  out 
To  lingering  sufferance.     Answer  me  to-morrow, 
Or,  by  the  affection  that  now  guides  me  most, 
I'll  prove  a  tyrant  to  him.     As  for  you, — 
Say  what  you  can,  my  false  o'erweighs  your  true. 

lExU 

hah.   To  whom  should  I  complain  ?   Did  I  tell  this 
Who  would  belicTe  me  ?     O  perilous  mouths ! 
That  bear  in  them  one  and  the  self-same  tongue. 
Either  of  condemnation  or  approof. 
Bidding  the  law  make  courtesy  to  their  will. 
Hooking  both  right  and  wrong  to  th'  appetite, 
To  follow  as  it  draws.     I'll  to  my  brother: 
Though  he  hath  fallen  by  prompture  of  the  blood, 
Yet  hath  he  in  him  such  a  mind  of  honour. 
That  had  he  twenty  heads  to  tender  down 
On  twenty  bloody  blocks,  he'd  yield  them  up. 
Before  his  sister  should  her  body  stoop 
To  such  abhorr'd  pollution. 
Then,  Isabel,  liTe  chaste,  and,  brother,  die : 
More  than  our  brother  is  our  chastity, 
ril  tell  him  yet  of  Angelo's  request, 
And  fit  his  mind  to  death,  for  his  soul's  rest. 
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ACT     III. 

ScENS  I.  —  A  Room  in  the  Prison. 

Enter  Dttke,  as  a  Friar^  Clattdio,  and  Provost 

DUKB, 

SO  then,  yon  hope  of  pardon  from  Lord  Angelof 
Claud.     The  miserable  have  no  other  medicine. 
But  only  hope. 
[*ve  hope  to  live,  and  am  prepar'd  to  die. 

Duke.    Be  absolute  for  death ;  either  death  or  life 
Shall  thereby  be  the  sweeter.   Reason  thus  with  life :  — 
If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 
That  none  but  fools  would  keep :  a  breath  thou  artg 
Servile  to  all  the  skyey  influences 
That  dost  this  habitation  where  thou  keep*Bt 
Hourly  afflict.     Merely,  thou  art  Death's  Fool; 
For  him  thou  labour'st  by  thy  flight  to  shun. 
And  yet  run'st  toward  him  still :  thou  art  not  noble ; 
For  all  th*  accommodations  that  thou  bear'st, 
Are  nurs*d  by  baseness  :  thou  art  by  no  means  valiant ; 
For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 
Of  a  poor  worm :    thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep. 
And  that  thou  oft  provok'st;  yet  grossly  fear'st 
Thy  death,  which  is  no  more :  thou  art  not  thyself; 
For  thou  exist'st  on  many  a  thousand  grains 
That  issue  out  of  dust :  happy  thou  art  not ; 
For  what  thou  hast  not,  still  thou  striv'st  to  get. 
And  what  thou  hast,  forget' st :  thou  art  not  certain ; 
For  thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effects. 
After  the  moon :   if  thou  art  rich,  thou'rt  poor ; 
For,  like  an  ass  whose  back  with  ingots  bows, 
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Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 

And  Death  unloads  thee :  friend  hast  thou  none ; 

For  thine  own  bowels  which  do  call  thee  sire. 

The  mere  effusion  of  thy  proper  loins. 

Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,  and  the  rheum. 

For  ending  thee  no   sooner  :    thou  hast  nor  youth 

nor  age. 
But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner*s  sleep. 
Dreaming  on  both ;  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld;  and  when  thou  art  old  and  rich. 
Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty. 
To  make  thy  riches  pleasant.    What's  yet  in  this. 
That  bears  the  name  of  life?     Yet  in  this  life 
Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths ;   yet  death  we  fear. 
That  makes  these  odds  all  even. 

Claud.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

To  sue  to  live,  I  find,  I  seek  to  die. 
And  seeking  death,  find  life:   let  it  come  on. 
Isah,    [  WitJuntt.']    What,  hoa !    Peace  here ;  grace 

and  good  company ! 
Prav.    Who's  there?  come  in:  the  wish  desenres 

a  welcome. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Duke.    Dear  sir,  ere  long  I'll  visit  you  again* 
Claud.     Most  holy  sir,  I  thank  you. 
hah.     My  business  is  a  word  or  two  with  Claudio. 
Frov.    And  very  welcome.    Look,  signior ;  here's 

your  sister. 
Duke.    Provost,  a  word  with  you. 
Prao.  As  many  as  you  please. 

Duke.     Bring  me  to  hear  them  speak,  where  I  may 

be  conceal'd.        \_Exeunt  Duke  and  Provost. 
Claud.     Now,  sister,  what's  the  comfort? 
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I$ab.     Why,  as  all  comforts  axe  ;  most  good,  most 
good  indeed. 
Lord  Angelo,  having  affairs  to  Heayen, 
Intends  you  for  his  swift  ambassador, 
Where  you  shall  be  an  everlasting  leiger: 
Therefore,  your  best  appointment  make  with  speed; 
To-morrow  you  set  on. 

Claud.  Is  there  no  remedy? 

Isdb,     None,  but  such  remedy,  as  to  save  a  head. 
To  cleave  a  heart  in  twain. 

Clatid.  But  is  there  any? 

Isah,     Yes,  brother,  you  may  live: 
There  is  a  devilish  mercy  in  the  judge, 
If  you'll  implore  it,  that  will  free  your  life, 
But  fetter  you  till  death. 

Claud.  Perpetual  durance? 

Ist^.    Ay,  just;  perpetual  durance:  a  restraint '- 
Though  all  the  world's  vastidity  you  had  — 
To  a  determined  scope. 

Claud.  But  in  what  nature? 

Isah.    In  such  a  one  as,  you  consenting  to't. 
Would  bark  your  honour  from  that  trunk  you  bear, 
And  leave  you  naked. 

Claud.  Let  me  know  the  point 

Isah.     O !   I  do  fear  thee,  Claudio ;  and  I  quake. 
Lest  thou  a  feverous  life  should'st  entertain. 
And  six  or  seven  winters  more  respect. 
Than  a  perpetual  honour.     Dar'st  thou  die? 
The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension 
And  the  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon. 
In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies. 

Claud.  Why  give  you  me  this  shame  ? 

Think  you  I  can  a  resolution  fetch 
From  fiowery  tenderness  ?     If  I  must  die. 
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I  will  enoounter  darkness  as  a  bride. 
And  hxL^  it  in  mine  arms. 

bob.    There  spake  my  brother :  there  mj  fitther's 
grave 
Did  utter  forth  a  voice.    Yes»  thou  most  die: 
Thon  art  too  noble  to  conserve  a  life 
In  base  appliances.     This  outward-sainted  deputy. 
Whose  settled  visage  and  deliberate  word 
Nips  youth  i'  th'  head,  and  follies  doth  emmew 
As  falcon  doth  tiie  fowl,  is  yet  a  devil; 
His  filth  within  being  cast,  he  would  appear 
A  pond  as  deep  as  Hell. 

Claud.  The  priestly  Angelo? 

bob.    O,  'tis  the  cunning  livery  of  Hell, 
The  damned'st  body  to  invest  and  cover 
In  priestly  guards  1    Dost  thou  think,  Qaudio 
If  I  would  yield  him  my  virginity, 
Thou  might'st  be  freed. 

Claud.  O,  Heavens  I  it  caimot  be. 

bah.    Tes,  he  would  give't  thee  from  this  rank 
offence. 
So  to  offend  him  still.    This  night's  the  time 
That  I  should  do  what  I  abhor  to  name. 
Or  else  thou  diest  to-morrow. 

Claud.  Thou  shalt  not  do't. 

bah.    O !  were  it  but  my  life, 
I'd  throw  it  down  for  your  deliverance 
As  frankly  as  a  pin. 

Claud.  Thanks,  dear  Isabel. 

bah.    Be  ready,  Claudio,  for  your  death  to-morrow. 

Claud.    Yes.     Has  he  affections  in  him, 
That  thus  can  make  him  bite  the  law  by  th'  nose. 
When  he  would  force  it?     Sure,  it  is  no  sin; 
Or  of  the  deadly  seven  it  is  the  least. 

bah.    Which  is  the  least? 
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Claud.    If  it  were  damnaUe,  he  being  so  wife. 
Why  woiild  he  for  the  momentary  trkk 
Be  perdnnibly  fin'd  ?  —  O  Isabel ! 

Isah,    What  says  my  brother  ? 

Claud.  Death  is  a  fearftd  thing. 

hah.    And  shamed  life  a  hateful. 

Claud.     Ay,  but   to  die,  and   go   we   know  not 
where; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruedon,  and  to  rot; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  region  of  thick-ribbed  ice ; 
To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  winds 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world ;   or  to  be,  worse  than  worst. 
Of  those  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 
Imagine,  howling  I  — 'tis  too  horrible. 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life. 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisoument 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

Isah.    Alas  I  alas! 

Claud.  Sweet  sister,  let  me  live. 

What  sin  you  do  to  save  a  brother's  life, 
Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed  so  fiur. 
That  it  becomes  a  virtue. 

Isab.  O,  you  beast! 

O,  faithless  coward !    O,  dishonest  wretch  ! 
Wilt  thou  be  made  a  man  out  of  my  vice  ? 
Is't  not  a  kind  of  incest  to  take  life 
From  thine  own  sister's    shame?    What   should   1 

think? 
Heaven  shield,  my  mother  play'd  my  fiither  fair  I 
For  such  a  warped  slip  of  wilderness 
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Ne'er  iasa'd  from  bis  blood.    Take  my  defiance: 
Die;  periskl  might  but  my  bending  down 
Repnere  tbee  from  thy  fate,  it  sbonld  pxoceed. 
rU  pray  a  thoiiBand  prayers  for  thy  death, 
No  word  to  save  thee. 

Claud.    Nay,  hear  me,  leabeL 

hah.  O,  fie,  fie,  f^  i 

Thy  sin's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade. 
Mexey  to  thee  would  proTe  itself  a  bawd : 
'Tis  best  that  thou  diest /Quickly.  IGoing. 

Claud.  O  hear  me,  Isabella ! 

Enter  Duxix. 

Duke.  Vouohsafe  a  wofd,  young  Sister;  but  one 
word. 

leab.    What  is  your  will  ? 

Duke.  Might  you  dispense  with  your  leisure,  I 
would  by  and  by  have  some  speech  with  you:  the 
satisfiu^on  I  would  require  is  likewise  your  own 
benefit. 

hah,  I  haye  no  superfluous  Irisure :  my  stay  must 
be  stolen  out  of  other  afiairs ;  but  I  will  attend  you 
a  while. 

Duke.  [To  CulUBIO.]  Son,  I  hare  oTcrheard  what 
hath  pass'd  between  you  and  your  sister.  Angelo  had 
never  the  purpose  to  corrupt  her ;  only  he  hath  made 
an  assay  of  her  virtue,  to  practise  his  judgment  with 
the  disposition  of  natures.  She,  having  the  truth  of 
honour  in  her,  hath  made  him  that  gracious  denial 
which  he  is  most  glad  to  receive :  I  am  confessor  to 
Angelo,  and  I  know  this  to  be  true ;  tiierefore  prepare 
yourself  to  death.  Do  not  satisfy  your  resolution  with 
hopes  that  are  fidlible :  to-morrow  you  must  die.  Qo 
to  your  knees,  and  make  ready. 
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Claud,    Let  me  ask  my  sister  pardon.     I  am  jo 

out  of  love  with  life,  that  I  will  sue  to  be  rid  of  it. 

Duke.  Hold  you  there :  farewell.    lExit  CulUBio. 

Enter  Provost. 

Provost,  a  word  with  you. 

Prav.    What's  your  will,  Father? 

Duke.  That  now  you  are  come,  you  will  he  gone. 
Leave  me  a  while  with  the  maid:  my  mind  prom- 
ises with  my  habit  no  loss^  shall  touch  her  b^  my 
company. 

Prov.     In  good  time.  [^Exit  Provost. 

Duke.  The  hand  that  hath  made  you  fair  hath 
made  you  good :  the  goodness  that  is  cheap  in  beau- 
ty makes  beauty  brief  in  goodness ;  but  grace,  being 
the  soul  of  your  complexion,  shall  keep  the  body  of 
it  ever  fidr.  The  assault  that  Angelo  hath  made  to 
you,  fortune  hath  convey'd  to  my  understanding ;  and, 
but  that  frailty  hath  examples  for  his  falling,  I  should 
wonder  at  Angelo.  How  will  you  do  to  content  this 
substitute  and  to  save  your  brother? 

leah.  I  am  now  going  to  resolve  him.  I  had  rath- 
er my  brother  die  by  the  law,  than  my  son  should 
be  unlawfully  bom.  But  O,  how  much  is  the  good 
Duke  deceiv'd  in  Angelo !  If  ever  he  return,  and  I 
can  speak  to  him,  I  will  open  my  lips  in  vain,  or 
discover  his  government. 

Duke.  That  shall  not  be  much  amiss ;  yet,  as  the 
matter  now  stands,  he  will  avoid  your  accusation :  — 
he  made  trial  of  you  only.  Therefore,  fasten  your  ear 
on  my  advisings :  to  the  love  I  have  in  doing  good, 
a  remedy  presents  itself.  I  do  make  myself  believe, 
that  you  may  most  uprighteously  do  a  poor  wronged 
lady  a  merited  benefit,  redeem  your  brother  from  the 
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angry  law,  do  no  stain  to  your  own  gracious  person, 
and  mucli  please  the  absent  Duke,  if,  perad^enture, 
he  shall  ever  return  to  have  hearing  of  this  busi- 
ness. 

Isab.  Let  me  hear  you  speak  ftrther.  I  have  spirit 
to  do  any  thing  that  appears  not  foul  in  the  truth  of 
my  spirit. 

Duke,  Virtue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never  fearfdL 
Have  you  not  heard  speak  of  Mariana,  the  sister  of 
Frederick,  the  great  soldier  who  miscarried  at  sea? 

Itab,  I  have  heard  of  the  lady,  and  good  words 
went  with  her  name. 

Duke.  She  should  this  Angelo  have  married ;  was 
affianced  to  her  by  oath,  and  the  nuptial  appointed: 
between  which  time  of  the  contract  and  limit  of  the 
solemnity,  her  brother  Frederick  was  wrack'd  at  sea, 
having  in  that  perish'd  vessel  the  dowry  of  his  sis- 
ter. But  mark  how  heavily  this  befell  to  the  poor 
gentlewoman:  there  she  lost  a  noble  and  renowned 
brother,  in  his  love  toward  her  ever  most  kind  and 
natural ;  with  him  the  portion  and  sinew  of  her  for- 
tune, her  marriage-dowry;  with  both,  her  combinate 
husband,  this  well-seeming  Angelo. 

Isdb,    Can  this  be  so?    Did  Angelo  so  leave  her? 

Duke,  Iteft  her  in  her  tears,  and  dried  not  one  of 
them  with  his  comfort;  swallowed  his  vows  whole, 
pretending  in  her  discoveries  of  dishonour:  in  few, 
bestow'd  her  on  her  own  lamentation,  which  she  yet 
wears  for  his  sake,  and  he,  a  marble  to  her  tears,  is 
washed  with  them,  but  relents  not. 

Isah,  What  a  merit  were  it  in  death  to  take  this 
poor  maid  from  the  world !  What  corruption  in  this 
life,  that  it  will  let  this  man  live!  —  But  how  out 
of  this  can  she  avail  ? 

Duke.     It  is  a  rupture  that  you  may  easily  heal; 
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and  the  cure  of  it  not  only  Bayes  yoor  brother,  but 
keeps  you  from  dishonour  in  doing  it. 

hah.     Show  me  how,  good  Father. 

Duke.  This  fore-named  maid  hath  yet  in  her  the 
continuance  of  her  first  affection :  bis  unjust  unkiad- 
ness,  that  in  all  reason  should  haye  quenched  her  lore, 
hath,  like  an  impediment  in  the  current,  made  it  more 
Tiolent  and  unruly.  Go  you  to  Angelo:  answer  his 
requiring  with  a  plausible  obedience;  agree  with  his 
demands  to  the  point :  only  refer  yourself  to  this 
advantage,  —  first,  that  your  stay  with  him  may  not 
be  long,  that  the  time  may  have  all  shadow  and  silence 
in  it,  and  the  place  answer  to  conyenience.  This  being 
granted  in  course,  and  now  follows  all :  we  shall  ad- 
yise  this  wronged  maid  to  stead  up  your  appointment, 
go  in  your  place;  if  the  encounter  acknowledge  it* 
self  hereafter,  it  may  compel  him  to  her  recompense ; 
and  here  by  this  is  your  brother  saved,  your  honour 
untainted,  the  poor  Mariana  advantaged,  and  the  cor- 
rupt deputy  foiled.  The  maid  will  I  frame,  and  make 
fit  for  his  attempt.  If  you  think  well  to  carry  this 
—  as  yon  may  —  the  doubleness  of  the  benefit  defends 
the  deceit  from  reproof.     What  think  you  of  it  ? 

I9ah.  The  image  of  it  gives  me  content  already, 
and,  I  trust,  it  will  grow  to  a  most  prosperous  per- 
fection. 

Duke.  It  lies  much  in  your  holding  up.  Haste 
you  speedily  to  Angelo :  if  for  this  night  he  entreat 
you  to  his  bed,  give  him  promise  of  satisfaction.  I 
will  presently  to  St.  Luke's ;  there,  at  the  Moated 
Orange,  resides  this  dejected  Mariana :  at  that  place 
call  upon  me,  and  dispatch  with  Angelo,  that  it  may 
be  quickly. 

Isab.  I  thank  you  for  this  comfort.  Fare  you  well, 
good  Father.  lExeunt  severally. 
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ScSNB  U. 

The  Street  before  the  Prison. 

Enter  Dukx  iu  a  Friar;  to  him  Elbow,  Clown, 
and  Officers. 

Elb.  Nay»  if  there  be  no  remedy  for  it,  but  thai 
yoa  will  needs  buy  and  sell  men  and  women  like 
beasts,  we  shall  have  all  the  world  drink  brown  and 
white  bastard. 

Duke,    O  Heavens !  what  stuff  is  here  ? 

Clo.  'Twas  never  marry  world,  since,  of  two  usu- 
ries, the  merriest  was  put  down,  and  the  worser  al- 
lowed by  order  of  law  a  furr'd  gown  to  keep  him 
warm;  and  furred  with  £dx  and  lamb*skins  too,  to 
signify  that  craft,  being  richer  than  innocency,  stands 
for  the  &cmg. 

Elb.  Come  your  way,  sir.  — 'Bless  you,  good  Fa- 
ther ftJMI. 

Duke.  And  you,  good  brother  &ther.  What  of« 
hace  hath  this  man  made  you,  sir? 

Elb,  Marry,  sir,  he  hath  offended  the  law:  and, 
sir,  we  take  him  to  be  a  thief  too,  sir ;  for  we  have 
found  upon  him,  air,  a  strange  pick-lock,  which  we 
hare  sent  to  the  Deputy. 

•  Duke.    Fie,  sirrah:  a  bawd,  a  wicked  bawd! 
The  evil  that  thou  eausest  td  be  done, 
That  is  thy  means  to  live.     Do  thou  but  think 
What  'tis  to  cram  a  maw,  or  clothe  a  back. 
From  soch  a  filthy  vice:  say  to  thyself. 
From  their  abominable  and  beastly  touches 
I  drink,  I  eat,  array  myself,  and  live. 
Canst  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life, 
80  stinkingly  depending?     Qo  mend,  go  mend. 
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Clo.  Indeed,  it  does  stink  in  some  sort,  sir ;  but 
yet,  sir,  I  would  prove  — 

Duke,    Nay,  if  the  Deril  have  given  thee  proofs 
for  sin. 
Thou  wilt  prove  his.     Take  him  to  prison,  officer: 
Correction  and  instruction  must  both  work, 
Ere  this  rude  beast  will  profit. 

Elb,  He  must  before  the  Deputy,  sir ;  he  has  given 
him  warning.  The  Deputy  cannot  abide  a  whore* 
master :  if  he  be  a  whoremonger,  and  comes  before 
him,  he  were  as  good  go  a  mile  on  his  errand. 

Duke.  That  we  were  all,  as  some  would  seem  to  be, 
[Free]  from  our  faults,  as  from  faults  seeming  freel 

Enter  Luoio. 

EIb»  His  neck  will  oome  to  your  waist — a  cord, 
fir. 

Clo.  I  spy  comfort:  I  cry  bail.  Here's  a  gen- 
tleman, and  a  friend  of  mine. 

Lueio.  How  now,  noble  Pompey !  What,  at  the 
wheels  of  Csesar  ?  Art  thou  led  in  triumph  ?  What, 
is  ^here  none  of  Pygmalion's  images,  newly  made 
woman,  to  be  had  now,  for  putting  the  hand  in  the 
pocket  and  extracting  it  dutch'd  i  What  reply  ?  Ha ! 
What  say'st  thou  to  thia  tune,  matter,  and  method  ? 
IsH  not  drown'd  i'  th'  last  rain  ?  Ha  I  What  say'st 
thou.  Trot?  Is  the  world  as  it  was,  man?  Which 
Is  the  way  ?  Is  it  sad  and  few  words,  or  how  ?  The 
trick  of  it  ? 

Duke.     Still  thus,  and  thus:  still  worse! 

Lucio.  How  doth  my  dear  morsel,  thy  mistress? 
Procures  she  still?     Ha! 

Clo.  Troth,  sir,  she  hath  eaten  up  all  her  beef, 
and  she  is  herself  in  the  tub. 

Lueio.    Why,  'tis  good;  it  is  the  right  of  it;  it 
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mu9t  be  80 :  ever  your  fresh  whore  and  your  pow 
der*d  bawd :  an  unshunn'd  consequence ;  it  must  bo 
BO.     Art  going  to  prison,  Pompey? 

Clo.     Yes,  faith,  sir. 

Lucio.  Why,  'tis  not  amiss,  Pompey.  Farewell. 
Go ;  say,  I  sent  thee  thither.  For  debt,  Pompey,  or 
how  ? 

Elh.     For  being  a  bawd,  for  being  a  bawd. 

Lucio,  Well,  then  imprison  him.  If  imprisonment 
be  the  due  of  a  bawd,  why,  'tis  his  right :  bawd  is 
he,  doubtless,  and  of  antiquity  too — bawd-bom. 
Farewell,  good  Pompey ;  commend  me  to  the  prison, 
Pompey.  You  will  turn  good  husband  now,  Pompey ; 
you  will  keep  the  house. 

Clo.  I  hope,  sir,  your  good  worship  will  be  my 
baiL 

Lueio.  No,  indeed  will  I  not,  Pompey;  it  is  not 
the  wear.  I  will  pray,  Pompey,  to  increase  your 
bondage:  if  you  take  it  not  patiently,  why^  your 
mettle  is  the  more.  Adieu,  trusty  Pompey.  —  Bless 
you.  Friar. 

Duke,    And  you. 

Lucio.   Does  Bridget  paint  still,  Pompey  ?     Ha ! 

Elh,     Come  your  ways,  sir;  come. 

Clo,    You  will  not  bail  me  then,  sir? 

Lucio,  Then,  Pompey,  nor  now.  ^^  What  news 
abroad.  Friar?     What  news? 

Elh,     Come  your  ways,  sir;  come. 

Lucio,    Go;  to  kennel,  Pompey,  go. 

[^Exeunt  Elbow,  Clown,  and  Officers. 
What  news,  Friar,  of  the  Duke? 

Duke,    I  know  none.     Can  you  tell  me  of  any  ? 

Lucio,  Some  say,  he  is  with  the  Emperor  of  Ru8« 
sia;  other  some,  he  is  in  Rome:  but  where  is  he, 
think  you? 
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Duke,  I  know  not  where ;  but  wheresoever,  I  wish 
him  well. 

Lucio,  It  was  a  mad  fontastical  trick  of  him,  to 
steal  from  the  State,  and  usurp  the  beggary  he  was 
never  bom  to.  Lord  Angelo  dukes  it  well  in  his 
absence:  he  puts  transgression  toH. 

Duke.     He  does  well  in*t. 

Lucio.  A  little  more  lenity  to  lechery  would  do 
no  harm  in  him :  something  too  crabl>ed  that  way. 
Friar. 

Duke.  It  is  too  general  a  rice,  and  severity  must 
cure  it. 

Lucio.  Yes,  in  good  sooth,  the  vice  is  of  a  great 
kindred:  it  is  well  allied;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
extirp  it  quite.  Friar,  till  eating  and  drinking  be  put 
down.  They  say,  this  Angelo  was  not  made  by  man 
and  woman,  after  this  downiight  way  of  creation :  is 
it  true,  think  you? 

Duk€.    How  should  he  be  made  then? 

Lucio.  Some  report,  a  sea-maid  spawn'd  him :  some, 
that  he  was  begot  between  two  stock-fishes  ;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  when  he  makes  water,  his  urine  is  oon- 
geal'd  ice :  that  I  know  to  be  true ;  and  he  is  a  mo- 
tion ungenerative,  that's  infallible. 

Duke.     You  are  pleasant,  sir,  and  speak  apace. 

Lucio.  Why,  what  a  ruthless  thing  is  this  in  him, 
for  the  rebellion  of  a  cod-piece  to  take  away  the  life 
of  a  man?  Would  the  Duke  that  is  absent  have 
done  this  ?  Ere  he  would  have  hang'd  a  man  for  the 
getting  a  hundred  bastards,  he  would  have  paid  for 
the  nursing  a  thousand.  He  had  some  feeling  of  the 
sport :  he  knew  the  service,  and  that  instructed  him 
to  mercy. 

Duke.  I  never  heard  the  absent  Duke  much  de- 
tected for  womisn :  he  was  not  inclined  that  way*. 
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Lucio.   O,  sir !  you  are  deceiv'd. 

Duke.     'Tis  not  possible. 

Lucio.  Who  ?  not  the  Duke  ?  yes,  your  beggar  of 
fifty ;  and  his  use  was,  to  put  a  ducat  in  her  clack- 
dish.  The  Duke  had  crotchets  in  him :  he  would  be 
drunk  too;  that  let  me  inform  you. 

Duke.     You  do  him  wrong,  surely. 

Lucio.  Sir,  I  was  an  inward  of  his.  A  shy  fellow 
was  the  Duke ;  and,  I  beliere,  I  know  the  cause  of 
his  withdrawing. 

Duke.    What,  I  pr'ythee,  might  be  the  cause? 

Lucio.  No, — pardon: — 'tis  a  secret  must  be  lock'd 
within  the  teeth  and  the  lips ;  but  this  I  can  let  you 
understand,  —  the  greater  file*  of  the  subject  held  the 
Duke  to  be  wise. 

Duke.    Wise?  why,  no  question  but  he  was. 

Lucio.  A  very  superficial,  ignorant,  unweighing  fel- 
low. 

Duke.  Either  this  is  envy  in  you,  folly,  or  mis- 
taking :  the  very  stream  of  his  life,  and  the  business 
he  hath  helmed,  must,  upon  a  warranted  need,  gire 
him  a  better  proclamation.  Let  him  be  but  testi- 
monied  in  his  own  bringings  forth,  and  he  shall  ap- 
pear to  the  envious  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a 
soldier.  Therefore,  you  speak  unskilfully;  or,  if 
your  knowledge  be  more,  it  is  much  darkened  in  your 
malice. 

Lucio.    Sir,  I  know  him  and  I  love  him. 

Duke.  Love  talks  with  better  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  with  dearer  loye. 

Lucio.   Come,  sir,  I  know  what  I  know. 

Duke.  I  can  hardly  beHeve  that,  since  you  know 
not  what  you  speak.  But,  if  ever  the  Duke  return, 
(as  our  prayers  are  he  may,)  let  me  desire  you  to 
make  your  answer  before  him:   if  it  be  honest  you 

VOL.   HI.  IE 
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have  spoke,  you  haye  coiirage  to  maintain  it.  I  am 
bound  to  call  upon  you;  and,  I  pray  you,  your 
name? 

Lucio,  Sir,  my  name  is  Lucio,  well  known  to  the 
Duke.  0 

Duke.  He  shall  know  you  better,  sir,  if  I  may 
live  to  report  you.  • 

Lucio.   I  fear  you  not. 

Duke.  O  !  you  hope  the  Duke  will  return  no  more, 
or  you  imagine  me  too  unhurtful  an  opposite.  But, 
indeed,  I  can  do  you  little  harm :  you'll  forswear  this 
again. 

Lucio. .  I'll  be  hang*d  first :  thou  art  deceiy'd  in 
me,  Friar.  But  no  more  of  this.  Canst  thou  tell  if 
Claudio  die  to-morrow,  or  no? 

Duke*    Why  should  he  die,  sir? 

Ludo.  Why  ?  for  filling  a  bottle  with  a  tun-dish. 
I  would  the  Duke,  we  talk  of,  were  return' d  again : 
this  ungenitur'd  agent  will  unpeople  the  province 
with  continency;  sparrows  must  not  build  in  his 
house-eaves,  because  they  are  lecherous.  The  Duke 
yet  would  have  dark  deeds  darkly  answer'd ;  he  would 
never  bring  them  to  light :  would  he  were  retum'd ! 
Marry,  this  Claudio  is  condemn' d  for  untrussing. 
Farewell,  good  Friar ;  I  pr'ythoe,  pray  for  me.  The 
Duke,  I  say  to  thee  again,  would  eat  mutton  on  Fri- 
days. He's  now  past  it ;  yet,  and  I  say  to  thee,  ho 
would  mouth  with  a  beggar,  though  she  smelt  brown 
bread  and  garlic :   say  that  I  said  so.     Farewell. 

Duke.     No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality 
Can  censure  'scape :  back- wounding  calumny 
The  whitest  virtue  strikes.     What  King  so  strong 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue? 
But  who  comes  here? 
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Enter  Ebcalus,  Provost,  Bawd,  and  Officers. 

EscaL     Go  :  away  with  her  to  prison ! 

Bawd.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me ;  your  honoui 
is  acconnted  a  merciful  man,  good  my  lord. 

Escal,  Double  and  treble  admonition,  and  still  for- 
(bit  in  the  same  kind  i  This  would  make  mercy  swear, 
and  play  the  tyrant, 

Prav.  A  bawd  of  eleven  years'  continuance,  may 
it  please  your  honour. 

Bawd.  My  lord,  this  is  one  Lucio*s  information 
against  me.  Mistress  Kate  Keep-down  was  with  child 
by  him  in  the  Duke's  time:  he  promised  her  mar- 
riage ;  his  child  b  a  year  and  a  quarter  old,  come 
Philip  and  Jacob.  I  have  kept  it  myself,  and  see 
how  he  goes  about  to  abuse  me ! 

Escal.  That  fellow  is  a  fellow  of  much  license: 
—  let  him  be  call'd  before  us.  —  Away  with  her  to 
prison  !  Go  to  ;  no  more  words.  [^Exeunt  Bawd  and 
Officers.]  ProYost,  my  brother  Angelo  will  not  be 
alter'd;  Clauclio  must  die  to-morrow.  Let  him  be 
fumish'd  with  divines,  and  have  all  charitable  prep- 
aration :  if  my  brother  wrought  by  my  pity,  it  should 
not  be  so  with  him. 

Frov.  So  please  you,  this  Mar  hath  been  with 
him,  and  advis'd  him  for  th'  entertainment  of  death. 

Escal.   Good  even,  good  Father. 

Duke.     Bliss  and  goodness  on  you. 

Escal.    Of  whence  are  you  ? 

Duke.     Not  of  this  country,  though  my  chance  is  now 
To  use  it  for  my  time:   I  am  a  Brother 
Of  gracious  order,  late  come  from  the  See, 
In  special  business  from  his  Holiness. 

Escal.   What  news  abroad  i'  th'  world? 
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Duke.  None,  but  that  there  is  so  great  a  feyer  on 
goodness,  that  the  dissolution  of  it  must  cure  it  : 
noTelty  is  only  in  request;  and  it  is  as  dangerous 
to  be  aged  in  any  kind  of  course,  as  it  is  Tirtuous 
to  be  constant  in  any  undertaking.  There  is  scarce 
truth  enough  alive  to  make  societies  secure,  but 
security  enough  to  make  fellowships  accurs'd.  Much 
upon  this  riddle  runs  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  This 
news  is  old  enough,  yet  it  is  every  day's  news.  I 
pray  you,  sir,  of  what  disposition  was  the  Duke? 

Escal,  One  that,.abov6  all  other  strifes,  contend- 
ed especially  to  know  himself. 

Duke,     What  pleasure  was  he  given  to  ? 

Eical.  Rather  rejoicing  to  see  another  merry,  than 
merry  at  any  thing  which  profess'd  to  make  him  re- 
joice :  a  gentleman  of  all  temperance.  But  leave  we 
him  to  his  events,  with  a  prayer  they  may  prove 
prosperous,  and  let  me  desire  to  know  how  you  find 
Claudio  prepar'd.  I  am  made  to  understand  that 
you  have  lent  him  visitation. 

Duke.  He  professes  to  huve  received  no  sinister 
measure  from  his  judge,  but  most  willingly  humbles 
himself  to  the  determination  of  justice ;  yet  had  he 
framed  to  himself,  by  the  instruction  of  his  frailty, 
many  deceiving  promises  of  life,  which  I,  by  my  good 
leisure,  have  discredited  to  him;  and  now  is  he  re- 
sol  v'd  to  die. 

EscaL  You  have  paid  the  Heavens  your  ftinction, 
and  the  prisoner  the  very  debt  of  your  calling.  I 
have  laboured  for  the  poor  gentleman  to  the  extremest 
shore  of  my  modesty;  but  my  brother  justice  have 
I  found  so  severe,  that  he  hath  forced  me  to  tell 
him,  he  is  indeed  —  Justice. 

Duke.     If  his  own  life  answer  the  straitness  of  his 
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proceeding,  it  shall  become  him  well ;  wherein  if  he 
chance  to  fail,  he  hath  Bentenc*d  himself 

Escal.     I  am  going  to   visit   the   prisoner.     Fare 
you  well. 

Duke.    Peaoe  be  with  you! 

{^Exeunt  Esoalus  and  Provost 
He,  who  the  sword  of  Heaven  will  bear. 
Should  be  as  holy  as  severe; 
Pattern  in  himself  to  know, 
Grace  to  st&nd,  and  virtue  go; 
More  nor  less  to  others  paying. 
Than  by  self  offences  weighing. 
Shame  to  him,  whose  cruel  striking 
Kills  for  faults  of  his  own  liking! 
Twice  treble  shame  on  Angelo, 
To  weed  my  vice,  and  let  his  growl 
O,  what  may  man  within  him  hide. 
Though  angel  on  the  outward  side  ! 
How  may  likeness  wade  in  crimes. 
Making  practice  on  the  times, 
To  draw  with  idle  spiders'  strings 
Most  pond'rous  and  substantial  things ! 
Craft  against  vice  I  must  apply. 
With  Angelo  to-night  shall  lie 
His  old  betrothed,  but  despised : 
So  disguise  shall,  by  th*  disguised. 
Pay  with  falsehood  false  exacting. 
And  perform  an  old  contracting.  [JsMt 
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ACT   IV. 

8cBKS  I.  —  A  Room  at  the  Moated  Grange. 

Mabiana  discovered  eiUing :   a  Boy  singing. 

Song. 
fWlAKE,  0!   take  those  lips  away^ 
J.      Thai  so  sweetly  were  forsworn ; 
And  those  eyes^  the  break  of  day^ 

Lights  thai  do  mislead  the  mom: 
But  my  kisses  bring  again^ 

bring  again^ 
Seals  of  love^  but  sedtd  in  vain^ 

seaTd  in  vain, 

Mori,     Break  off  thy  song,  and  haste  thee  quick 
away: 
Here  comes  a  man  of  comfort,  whose  advice 
Hath  often  still*d  my  brawling  discontent.— 

lExU  Boy. 
Enter  Duke. 

I  cry  you,  mercy,  sir,  and  well  could  wish 

You  had  not  found  me  here  so  musical : 

Let  me  excuse  me,  and  believe  me  so, 

My  mirth  it  much  displeas'd,  but  pleas* d  my  woe. 

Duke.     'Tis  good:    though  music  oft  hath  such  a 
charm. 
To  make  bad  good,  and  good  provoke  to  harm. 
I  pi  ay  you,  tell  me,  hath  any  body  inquired  for  me 
here  to-day?     Much  upon  this  time  have  I  promisM 
here  to  meet. 

Mori.     You  have  not  been  inquired  after :  I  have 
sat  here  all  day. 
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Enttr  Isabella. 

Duke.  I  do  constantly  belieye  you. -^  The  time  is 
come,  even  now.  I  shall  crave  your  forbearance  a 
little:  may  be,  I  will  call  upon  you  anon  for  some 
adyantage  to^  yourself. 

Mart,    I  am  always  bound  to  you.  [^Exit. 

Duke,     Very  well  met,  and  welcome. 
What  is  the  news  from  this  good  Deputy? 

hab.     He  hath  a  garden  circummur'd  with  brick. 
Whose  western  side  is  with  a  vineyard  back*d; 
And  to  that  yineyard  is  a  planched  gate, 
That  makes  his  opening  with  this  bigger  key: 
This  other  doth  command  a  little  door. 
Which  from  the  vineyard  to  the  garden  leads ; 
There  have  I  made  my  promise  upon  the  heavy  middle 
of  the  night  to  call  upon  him. 

Duke.     But  shall  you  on  your  knowledge  find  this 
way  ? 

hob.     I  have  ta'en  a  due  and  wary  note  upon't: 
With  whispering  and  most  guilty  diligence, 
In  action  all  of  precept,  he  did  show  me 
The  way  twice  o'fer. 

Duke,  Are  there  no  other  tokens 

Between  you  'greed,  concerning  her  observance? 

Isab.    No,  none,  but  only  a  repair  i'  th'  dark; 
And  that  I  have  possessed  him  my  most  stay 
Can  be  but  brief:    for  I  have  made  him  know, 
I  have  a  servant  comes  with  me  along. 
That  stays  upon  me,  whose  persuasion  is, 
I  come  about  my  brother. 

Duke.  'Tis  well  borne  up. 

I  have  not  yet  made  known  to  Mariana 
A  word  of  this.  —  What,  hoa!  within!   come  forth. 
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Enter  Mabiana. 

I  pray  yon,  be  acquainted  with  this  maid: 
She  cornea  to  do  you  good. 

Isab.  I  do  desire  the  like. 

Duke.    Do  you  persuade  yourself  tl^ftt  I  respect 
you? 

Mari,     Good   friar,   I   know   you   do,   and    have 
found  it. 

Duke.    Take  then  this  your  companion  by  the  hand, 
WTio  hath  a  story  ready  for  your  ear. 
I  shall  attend  your  leisure :  but  make  haste ; 
The  vaporous  night  approaches. 

Mari.  Will*t  please  you  walk  aside  i 

[^Exeunt  Mabiana  and  Isabella. 

Duke.    O  place  and  greatness !  millions  of  false  eyes 
Are  stuck  upon  thee.     Volumes  of  report 
Run  with  these  false  and  most  contrarious  quests 
Upon  thy  doings :    thousand  escapes  of  wit 
Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dream, 
And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies ! 

Enter  Mabiana  and  Isabella. 

Welcome !     How  agreed  ? 

hah.    She'll  take  the  enterprise  upon  her,  Father, 
If  you  advise  it. 

Duke.  It  is  not  my  consent, 

But  my  entreaty  too. 

Isah.  Little  have  you  to  say. 

When  you  depart  from  him,  but,  soft  and  low, 
*  Remember  now  my  brother.' 

Mari.  Fear  me  not. 

Duke.    Nor,  gentle  daughter,  fear  you  not  at  all. 
He  is  your  husband  on  a  pre-contract : 
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To  bring  yon  thus  together,  'tis  no  sin, 
Sith  that  the  justice  of  your  title  to  him 
Doth  flooriflh  the*  deceit.    Come,  let  us  go  : 
Our  corn's  to  reap,  for  yet  our  tilth's  to  sow. 

lExeuni 

Scsra  U. 

A  Room  in  the  Prison. 

Enter  ProTost  and  Clown. 

Prov.  Come  hither,  sirrah.  Can  you  cut  off  a 
man's  head? 

Go.  If  the  man  be  a  bachelor,  sir,  I  can ;  but  if 
he  be  a  married  man,  he  is  his  wife's  head,  and  I 
can  nerer  cut  off  a  woman's  head. 

Prav,  Come,  sir;  leaye  me  your  snatches,  and 
yield  me  a  direct  answer.  To-morrow  morning  are 
to  die  Claudio  and  Baznardine :  here  is  in  our  prison 
a  common  executioner,  who  in  his  office  lacks  a 
helper ;  if  you  will  take  it  on  you  to  assist  him,  it 
shall  redeem  you  from  your  gyres ;  if  not,  you  shall 
hare  your  full  time  of  imprisonment  and  your  de- 
liverance with  an  unpitied  whipping;  for  you  have 
been  a  notorious  bawd. 

Clo.  Sir,  I  have  been  an  unlawful  bawd,  time  out 
of  mind;  but  yet  I  will  be  content  to  be  a  lawful 
hangman.  I  would  be  glad  to  receive  some  instruc- 
tion from  my  fellow-partner. 

Prav.  What  hoa,  Abhorson !  Where's  Abhorson, 
there  ? 

Enter  Abkobson. 

Abhorson.    Do  you  call,  sir? 
Prov.    Sirrah,  here's  a  fellow  will  help  you  to- 
morrow in  your  execution.      If  you   think  it  meet, 
e2 
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compound  with  him  by  the  year,  and  let  him  abide 
here  with  you ;  if  not,  use  him  for  the  present,  and 
dismiss  him.  He  cannot  plead  his  estimation  with 
you:  he  hath  been  a  bawd. 

Abhor,  A  bawd,  sir  ?  Fie  upon  him  !  he  will  dis- 
credit our  mystery. 

Prov,  Go  to,  sir;  you  weigh  equally:  a  feather 
will  turn  the  scale.  [£xti. 

Clo.  Pray,  sir,  by  your  good  favour,  (for,  surely, 
sir,  a  good  favour  you  have,  but  that  you  have  a 
hanging  look,)  do  you  call,  sir,  your  occupation  a 
mystery  ? 

Abhor,    Ay,  sir ;  a  mystery. 

Clo.  Painting,  sir,  I  have  heard  say,  is  a  mys- 
tery;  and  your  whores,  sir,  being  members  of  my 
occupation,  using  painting,  do  prove  my  occupation 
a  mystery ;  but  what  mystery  there  should  be  in 
hanging,  if  I  should  be  hang'd,  I  cannot  imagine. 

Abhor.    Sir,  it  is  a  mystery. 

Ch.     Proof? 

Abhor,    Every  true  man*s  apparel  fits  your  thief. 

Clo,  If  it  be  too  little  for  your  thief,  your  true 
man  thinks  it  big  enough ;  if  it  be  too  big  for  youi 
thief,  your  thief  thinks  it  little  enough;  so,  every 
true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief. 

Enter  Provost. 

Prov,    Are  you  agreed? 

Clo,  Sir,  I  will  serve  him;  for  I  do  find  your 
hangman  is  a  more  penitent  trade  than  your  bawd: 
he  doth  oftener  ask  forgiveness. 

Prov,  You,  sirrah,  provide  your  block  and  youi 
axe  to-morrow,  —  four  o'clock. 

Abhor,  Come  on,  bawd;  I  wUl  instruct  thee  is 
ray  trade:   follow. 
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Clo.  I  do  desire  to  leam,  sir ;  and,  I  hope,  if  you 
have  occasion  to  nse  me  for  jonr  own  turn,  you  shall 
find  me  yare ;  for,  truly,  sir,  for  your  kindness  I  owe 
you  a  good  turn. 

Proo*    Call  hither  Bamardine  and  Claudio : 

[^Exeunt  Clown  and  Abhobsox. 
Th'  one  has  my  pity ;  not  a  jot  the  other. 
Being  a  murtherer,  though  he  were  my  brother. 

Enter  Culitdio. 
Look,  here's  the  warrant,  Claudio,  for  thy  death: 
*Tis  now  dead  midnight,  and  by  eight  to-morrow 
Thou  must  be  made  immortal.    Where's  Bamardine  ? 
Claud.    As  tut  lock'd  up  in  sleep  as  guiltless  la* 
bour. 
When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller's  bones: 
He  will  not  wake. 

Prao.  Who  can  do  good  on  him? 

WeU,  go;  prepare  yourself.     But  hark,  what  noise? 

^Knocking  wUhin. 
Heayen  give  your  spirits  comfort!  —  By  and  by:— • 

lExit  CULTTDIO. 

I  hope  it  is  some  pardon,  or  reprieye, 

For  the  most  gentle  Claudio. — Welcome,  Father. 

Enter  Dukb. 

Duke.    The  best  and  wholesom'st  spirits  of  the 
night 
Envelop  you,  good  Provost !    Who  call'd  here  of  late  ? 
Prov.    None,  since  the  curfew  rung. 
Duke.  Not  Isabel? 

Prav,    No. 

Duke.  They  will,  then,  ere't  be  long. 

Prov.    What  comfort  is  for  Claudio? 
Duke.  There's  some  in  hope. 
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Frw.    It  is  a  bitter  Deputy. 

Duktl    Not  80,  not  so  :  bis  life  is  parallel'd 
Even  witb  tbe  stroke  and  line  of  bis  great  justice. 
He  dotb  witb  boly  abstinence  subdue 
Tbat  in  bimself  wbicb  be  spurs  on  bis  power 
To  qualify  in  otbers:  were  be  meal*d  witb  tbat 
Wbicb  be  corrects,  tben  were  be  tyrannous ; 

\KnodAng  mikin. 
But  tbis  being  so,  be's  just.  —  Now  are  tbey  come.  — 

\ExU  Provost. 
Tbis  is  a  gentle  Provost:   seldom,  wben 
Tbe  steeled  gaoler  is  tbe  Mend  of  men.       \EaMtkxng, 
How  now !    Wbat  noise  ?    Tbat  spirit* s  possessed  witb 

baste, 
Tbat  wounds  tV  unlisting  postern  witb  tbese  strokes. 

EtUer  Provost. 

Prw.    \Sptcking  to  one  at  the  doorJ]    Tbere  be 
must  stay,  until  tbe  officer 
Arise  to  let  bim  in:  be  is  call'd  up. 

Duke.    Have  you  no  countermand  for  Claudio  yet, 
But  be  must  die  to-morrow? 

Prov,  None,  sir,  none. 

Duke.    As  near  tbe  dawning,  Provost,  as  it  is. 
You  sball  bear  more  ere  morning. 

Prov,  Happelyt 

You  sometbing  know;  yet,  I  believe,  tbere  oomes 
No  countermand :   no  sucb  example  bave  we. 
Besides,  upon  tbe  very  siege  of  justice. 
Lord  Angelo  batb  to  tbe  public  ear 
Profess'd  tbe  contrary. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Tbis  is  bis  lordsbip's  man. 
Duke,     And  bere  comes  Claudio's  pardon. 
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Messfnger.  My  lord  kath  sent  you  this  note^  and 
by  me  this  further  charge,  that  you  swerve  not  from 
the  smallest  article  of  it,  neither  in  time,  matter,  oi 
other  circumstance.  Good  morrow ;  for,  as  I  take  it, 
it  is  almost  day. 

Prop,     I  shall  obey  him.  [^Exit  Messenger. 

Duke,    This  is  his  pardon ;  purchased  by  such  sin, 

lAside. 
For  which  the  pardoner  himself  is  in : 
Hence  hath  offence  his  quick  celerity. 
When  it  is  borne  in  high  authority.   ^ 
When  vice  makes  mercy,  merey*s  so  extended. 
That  for  the  &ult*s  love  is  th'  offender  Mended.  — 
Now,  sir,  what  news? 

Prao,  1  told  you:  Lord  Angelo,  belike  thinking 
me  remiss  in  mine  office,  awakens  me  with  this  un- 
wonted putting-on;  methlnks  strangely.  Hot  he  hath 
not  used  it  before. 

Duke.     Pray  you,  let's  hear. 

Pror.  [Reads.]  "  WhaUoeeer  you  may  hear  to 
the  contrary^  let  Claudia  he  executed  by  four  of  the 
dock;  and^  in  the  afternoon^  Bamardine.  For  my 
better  saliafaction^  let  me  Juwe  Claudio'e  head  sent  me 
by  ftoe.  Let  this  be  duly  perform*  d ;  with  a  thought, 
UuU  more  depends  on  it  than  we  must  yet  deliver.  Thus 
fail  not  to  do  your  office,  as  you  will  answer  it  at  your 
pertZ."— What  say  you  to  this,  sir? 

Duke,  What  is  that  Bamardine,  who  is  to  be  ex- 
ecuted in  th'  afternoon? 

Prov,  A  Bohemiaji  bom ;  but  here  nurs'd  up  and 
bred:  one  that  is  a  prisoner  nine  years  old. 

Duke,  How  came  it  that  the  absent  Duke  had 
not  either  deliyer'd  him  to  his  liberty,  or  executed 
him  ?     I  have  heard  it  was  ever  his  manner  to  do  so. 

Profo.     His  firiends  still  wrought  reprieves  for  him: 
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and,  indeed,  his  fact,  till  now  in  the  governnient  of 
Lord  Angelo,  came  not  to  an  undoubtful  proof. 

Duke.    It  is  now  apparent? 

Prov.     Most  manifest,  and  not  denied  by  himself. 

Duke.  Hath  he  borne  himself  penitently  in  prison  ? 
How  seems  he  to  be  touch'd? 

Prav.  A  man  that  apprehends  death  no  more 
dreadfully  but  as  a  drunken  sleep ;  careless,  reck- 
less, and  fearless  of  what's  past,  present,  or  to  come : 
insensible  of  mortality,  and  desperately  mortal. 

Duke.    He  wants  advice. 

Prov.  He  will  hear  none.  He  hath  evermore  had 
the  liberty  of  the  prison :  give  him  leave  to  escape 
hence,  he  would  not:  drunk  many  times  a  day,  if 
not  many  days  entirely  drunk.  We  have  very  oft 
awak'd  him,  as  if  to  carry  him  to  execution,  and 
show'd  him  a  seeming  warrant  for  it:  it  hath  not 
moved  him  at  all. 

Duke.  More  of  him  anon.  There  is  written  in 
your  brow,  Provost,  honesty  and  constancy :  if  I  read 
it  not  truly,  my  ancient  skill  beguiles  me ;  but  in 
the  boldness  of  my  cunning  I  will  lay  myself  in  haz- 
ard. Claudio,  whom  here  you  have  warrant  to  ex- 
ecute, is  no  greater  forfeit  to  the  law  than  Angelo, 
who  hath  sentenced  him.  To  make  you  understand 
this  in  a  manifested  effect,  I  crave  but  four  days'  res- 
pite, for  the  which  you  are  to  do  me  both  a  present 
and  a  dangerous  courtesy. 

Prov.     Pray,  sir,  in  what? 

Duke.    In  the  delaying  death. 

Prov,  Alack !  how  may  I  do  it,  having  the  hour 
limited,  and  an  express  command,  under  penalty,  to 
deliver  his  head  in  the  view  of  Angelo  ?  I  may  make 
my  case  as  Claudio' s,  to  cross  this  in  the  smallest. 

Duke.     By  the  vow  of  mine  order,  I  warrant  you : 
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If  my  instructions  may  be  your  guide,  let  this  Bar* 
nardine  be  this  morning  executed,  and  bis  bead  borne 
to  Angelo. 

Prw.  Angelo  batb  seen  tbem  botb,  and  will  dis- 
cover the  faTonr. 

Dukt,  O !  death's  a  great  disguiser,  and  you  may 
add  to  it.  Shaye  the  head,  and  dye  the  beard ;  and 
say  it  was  the  desire  of  the  penitent  to  be  so  bared 
before  his  death:  you  know  the  course  is  common. 
If  any  thing  fall  to  you  upon  this,  more  than  thanks 
and  good  fortune,  by  the  saint  whom  I  profess,  I  will 
plead  gainst  it  with  my  life. 

Trw,  Pardon  me,  good  Father :  it  is  against  my 
oath. 

Dvkt,  Were  you  sworn  to  the  Duke,  or  to  the 
Deputy? 

Trm.    To  him  and  to  his  substitutes. 

Jhikt.  You  will  think  you  have  made  no  offence, 
if  the  Duke  ayouch  the  justice  of  your  dealing. 

Frcft.    But  what  likelihood  is  in  that? 

JDuJbe.  Not  a  resemblance,  but  a  certainty.  Ye^- 
since  I  see  you  fearful  that  neither  my  coat,  integ- 
rity, nor  my  persuasion,  can  with  ease  attempt  you, 
I  will  go  farther  than  I  meant,  to  pluck  all  fears  out 
of  you.  Look  you,  sir;  here  is  the  hand  and  seal 
of  the  Duke :  you  know  the  character,  I  doubt  not, 
and  the  signet  is  not  strange  to  you. 

Trm).    I  know  them  both. 

Ihkt.  The  contents  of  this  is  the  return  of  the 
Duke :  you  shall  anon  over-read  it  at  your  pleasure, 
where  you  shall  find,  within  these  two  days  he  will 
be  here.  This  is  a  thing  that  Angelo  knows  not, 
for  he  this  very  day  receives  letters  of  strange  tenor ; 
perchance,  of  the  Duke's  death ;  perchance,  entering 
into   some   monastery;   but,  by  chance,  nothing  of 
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what  is  [here]  writ.  Look,  th'  unfolding  star  calls 
up  the  shepherd.  Put  not  yourself  into  amazement 
how  these  things  should  be :  all  difficulties  are  but 
easy  when  they  are  known.  Call  your  executioner, 
and  off  with  Bamardine*8  head:  I  will  giye  him  a 
present  shrift,  and  advise  him  for  a  better  place.  Yet 
you  are  amazed ;  but  this  shall  absolutely  resolve  you. 
Come  away ;  it  is  almost  clear  dawn.  [JSzeunf* 


Scsirs  III. 
Another  Room  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo,  I  am  as  well  acquainted  here,  as  I  was  in 
our  house  of  profession:  one  would  think  it  were 
Mistress  Over-done's  own  house ;  for  here  be  many  of 
her  old  customers.  First,  here's  young  Master  Rash ; 
he's  in  for  a  commodity  of  brown  paper  and  old  gin- 
ger, ninescore  and  seventeen  pounds,  of  which  he  made 
five  marks,  ready  money  :  marry,  then,  ganger  was  not 
much  in  request,  for  the  old  women  were  all  dead. 
Then  is  there  here  one  Master  Caper,  at  the  suit  of 
Master  Three-pile  the  mercer,  for  some  four  suits  of 
peach-oolour*d  satin,  which  now  peaches  him  a  beg- 
gar. Then  have  we  here  young  Dizzy,  and  young 
Master  Deep- vow,  and  Master  Copper-spur,  and 
Master  Starve-lackey,  the  rapier-and-dagger-man,  and 
young  Drop-heir  that  kill'd  Lusty  Pudding,  and 
Master  Forthright  the  tilter,  and  brave  Master  Shoe- 
tie  the  great  traveller,  and  wild  Half-can  that  stabb*d 
Pots,  and,  I  think,  forty  more,  all  great  doers  in  oni 
trade,  and  are  now  for  the  Lord's  sake. 
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Enter  Abhobsox. 

Abhor.     Sirrah,  bring  Bamardine  hither. 

Clo.  Mr.  Bamardine !  you  must  riae  and  be  haiig*d, 
Mr.  Bamardine. 

Abhor,    What,  boa,  Bamardine  ! 

Bamar,  [WUMn.']  A  pox  o'.  your  throats !  Who 
makes  that  noise  there  ?    What  are  you  ? 

CZo.  Your  Mends,  sir;  the  hangman.  You  must 
be  so  good,  sir,  to  rise  and  be  put  to  death. 

Bamar.  [^WUhin.']  Away,  you  rogue,  away!  I 
am  sleepy. 

Abhor.  Tell  him,  he  must  awake,  and  that  quick- 
ly too. 

CZo.  Pray,  Master  Bamardine,  awake  till  you  ar« 
executed,  and  sleep  afterwards. 

Abhor.    GK>  in  to  him,  and  fetch  him  out. 

Clo.  He  is  coming,  sir,  he  is  coming :  I  hear  his 
straw  rustle. 

Enter  Babnabdikb. 

Abhor.    Is  the  axe  upon  the  block,  sirrah? 

Clo.    Very  ready,  sir. 

Bamar.  How  now,  Abhorson?  what's  the  news 
with  you  ? 

Abhor.  Truly,  sir,  I  would  desire  you  to  clap  into 
your  prayers;   for,  look  you,  the  warrant's  come. 

Bamar.  You  rogue,  I  haye  been  drinking  all 
night:   I  am  not  fitted  for't 

Clo,  O,  the  better,  sir;  for  he  that  drinks  all 
night,  and  is  hang'd  betunes  in  the  morning,  may 
sleep  the -sounder  all  the  next  day. 

Enter  Duks. 
Abhor.     Look  you,  sir;  here  comes  your  ghost!} 
Gsither.     Do  we  jest  now,  think  you  I 

VOL.  III.  V 
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Duke.  Sir,  induced  by  my  cliarity,  and  hearing 
how  hastily  you  are  to  depart,  I  am  come  to  advise 
you,  comfort  you,  and  pray  with  yon. 

Bamar.  Friar,  not  I :  I  hare  been  drinking  .hard 
all  night,  and  I  will  have  more  time  to  prepare  me, 
or  they  shall  beat  out  my  brains  with  billets.  I  will 
not  consent  to  die  this  day,  that's  certain. 

Ihike.     O,  sir,  you  must ;  and  therefore,  I  beseech 

you. 

Look  forward  on  the  journey  you  shall  go. 

Bamar,  I  swear,  I  will  not  die  to-day  for  any 
man's  persuasion. 

Duke.    But  hear  you,— 

Bamar,  Not  a  word:  if  you  hare  any  thing  to 
say  to  me,  come  to  my  ward;  for  thence  will  not  I 
to-day.  lExit. 

Enter  ProTost. 

Duke.  Unfit  to  live,  or  die.  O,  groyelling  beast !  — 
After  him,  fellows :    bring  him  to  the  block. 

\^Exeunt  Abhobson  and  Clown. 

Prav.    Now,  sir;  how  do  you  find  the  prisoner?. 

Duke,    A  creature  unprepar'd,  unmeet  for  death; 
And  to  transport  him,  in  the  mind  he  is. 
Were  damnable. 

Prov,  Here  in  the  prison,  Father, 

There  died  this  morning  of  a  cruel  fever 
One  Ragozine,  a  most  notorious  pirate, 
A  man  of  Claudio's  years ;   his  beard  and  head 
Just  of  his  colour.     What  if  we  do  omit 
This  reprobate,  till  he  were  well  inclin'd, 
And  satisfy  the  Deputy  with  the  visage 
Of  Ragozine,  more  like  to  Claudio? 

Duke.     O,  'tis  an  accident  that  Heaven  provides! 
Dispatch  it  presently :    the  hour  draws  on 
Prefixed  by  Angelc      See  this  be  done. 
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And  sent  according  to  command,  whiles  I 
Persuade  this  mde  wretch  willingly  to  die. 

Prov.    This  shall  be  done,  good  Father,  presently. 
But  Bamardine  must  die  this  afternoon; 
And  how  shall  we  continue  Claudio, 
To  save  me  from  the  danger  that  might  como, 
J£  he  were  known  alive? 

Duke.  Let  this  be  done.  —  Put  them  in  secret  holds, 
Both  Bamardine  and  Claudio : 
Ere  twice  the  sun  hath  made  his  journal  greeting 
To  th'  under  generation,  you  shall  find 
Your  safety  manifested. 

Prov.    I  am  your  free  dependant. 

Duke.     Quick,  dispatch,  and  send  the  head  to  An* 
gelo.  [^Exit  Provost. 

Now  will  I  write  letters  to  Angelo, 
(The  ProTost,  he  shall  bear  them)  whose  contents 
Shall  witness  to  him,  I  am  near  at  home, 
And  that,  by  great  injunctions,  I  am  bound 
To  enter  publicly.     Him  I'll  desire 
To  meet  me  at  the  consecrated  fount, 
A  league  below  the  city;   and  from  thence. 
By  cold  gradation  and  well-balanc*d  form, 
We  shall  proceed  with  Angelo. 

Enter  Provost. 

Prov.    Here  is  the  head;   I'll  carry  it  myself. 

Duke.    Convenient  is  it.    Make  a  swift  return, 
For  I  would  commune  with  you  of  such  things. 
That  want  no  ear  but  yours. 

Prov.  I'll  make  all  speed.    lExU. 

hah.     [PFS/Ain.]     Peace,  hoa,  be  hore ! 

Duke.   The  tongue  of  Isabel.  —  She's  come  to  know, 
If  yet  her  brother's  pardon  be  come  hither; 
But  I  will  keep  her  ignorant  of  her  good. 
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To  make  ]^eT  heavenly  comforts  of  despair. 
When  it  is  least  expected. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Uah.    Hoa!  by  your  leaye. 

Duke.    Good  morning  to   you,  fJEur  and  gracious 
daughter. 

Isab.    The  better,  given  me  by  so  holy  a  mam 
Hath  yet  the  Deputy  sent  my  brother's  pardon? 

Duke,    He  hath  releas'd  him,  Isabel,  from  the  world. 
His  head  is  off,  and  sent  to  Angelo. 

hah.     Nay,  but  it  is  not  so. 

Duke,  It  is  no  other. 

Shew  your  wisdom,  daughter,  in  your  close  patience. 

hab.     O,  I  will  to  him,  and  pluck  out  his  eyes  i 

Duke.   You  shall  not  be  admitted  to  his  sight. 

bob.    Unhappy  Claudio  !    Wretched  Isabel ! 
Injurious  world !     Most  damned  Angelo  ! 

Duke.   This  nor  hurts  him,  nor  profits  yon  a  jot; 
Forbear  it  therefore;   give  your  cause  to  Heaven. 
Mark  what  I  say,  which  you  shall  find 
By  every  syllable  a  faithful  verity. 
The  Duke  comes  home  to-morrow ;  — *  nay,  dry  your 

eyes: 
One  of  our  convent,  and  his  confessor. 
Gives  me  this  instance.     Already  he  hath  carried 
Notice  to  Escalus  and  Angelo 
Who  do  prepare  to  meet  him  at  the  gates, 
There  to  give  up  their  power.     U  you  can,  pace  your 

wisdom 
In  that  good  path  that  I  would  wish  it  go; 
And  you  shall  have  your  bosom  on  this  wretch, 
Grace  of  the  Duke,  revenges  to  your  heart. 
And  general  honour. 

Isab.  I  am  directed  by  you. 
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Duke,     This  letter,  then,  to  Friar  Peter  give; 
*Ti8  that  he  sent  me  of  the  Duke's  return : 
Say,  by  this  token,  I  desire  his  company 
At  Mariana's  house  to-night.     Her  cause  and  youre 
1*11  perfect  him  withal;  and  he  shall  bring  you 
Before  the  Duke,  and  to  the  head  of  Angelo 
Accuse  him  home,  and  home.     For  my  poor  self^ 
I  am  combined  by  a  sacred  vow. 
And  shall  be  absent.    Wend  you  with  this  letter. 
Command  these  fretting  waters  from  your  eyes 
With  a  light  heart:   trust  not  my  holy  order, 
If  I  pervert  your  course.  —  Who's  here  ? 

Enter  Luoio. 

Lucio.  Good  even. 

Friar,  where  is  the  Provost? 

Duke.  Not  within,  sir. 

Lueio.  O,  pretty  Isabella,  I  am  pale  at  mine  heart, 
to  see  thine  eyes  so  red :  thou  must  be  patient.  I 
am  fain  to  dine  and  sup  with  water  and  bran ;  I  dare 
not,  for  my  head,  fill  my  belly :  one  fruitful  meal  would 
set  me  to't.  But  they  say  the  Duke  will  be  here  to- 
morrow. By  my  troth,  Isabel,  I  lov'd  thy  brother: 
if  the  old  fantastical  Duke  of  dark  comers  had  been 
at  home,  he  had  lived.  [^Exit  Isabella. 

Duke,  Sir,  the  Duke  is  marvellous  little  behold- 
ing to  your  reports ;  but  the  best  is,  he  lives  not  in 
them. 

Lucio,  Friar,  thou  knowest  not  the  Duke  so  well 
as  I  do  :  he's  a  better  woodman  than  thou  tak'st 
him  for. 

Duke.  Well,  you'll  answer  this  one  day.  Fare 
ye  weU. 

Lueio.  Nay,  tarry  ;  I'll  go  along  with  thee.  I 
can  tell  thee  pretty  tales  of  the  Duke. 
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Duke.  You  have  told  me  too  many  of  him  already, 
sir,  if  they  be  true ;  if  not  true,  none  were  enough. 

Lucio,  I  was  once  before  him  for  getting  a  wench 
with  child. 

Dvkt.     Did  you  such  a  thing? 

Lucio.  Yes,  marry,  did  I;  but  I  was  fain  to  foi- 
swear  it :  they  woidd  else  have  married  me  to  the 
rotten  medlar. 

Duke.  Sir,  your  company  is  fairer  than  honest. 
Rest  you  well. 

Lucio.  By  my  troth,  I'll  go  with  thee  to  the  lane's 
end.  If  bawdy  talk  offend  you,  we'll  have  very  little 
of  it.     Nay,  Friar,  I  am  a  kind  of  burr ;  I  shall  stick. 

[Exewfii. 

ScsifE  IV. 
A  Room  in  Akoelo's  House. 

Enter  Anoei.0  and  Escalus. 

Escal.  Every  letter  he  hath  writ  hath  disvouch'd 
[the]  other. 

Ang.  In  most  uneven  and  distracted  manner.  His 
actions  show  much  like  to  madness :  pray  Heaven, 
his  wisdom  be  not  tainted !  And  why  meet  him  at 
the  gates,  and  re-deliver  our  authorities  there? 

Escal.     I  guess  not. 

Ang.  And  why  should  we  proclaim  it  in  an  hour 
before  his  ent'ring,  that  if  any  crave  redress  of  in- 
justice, they  should  exhibit  their  petitions  in  the 
street  ? 

Escal.  He  shows  his  reason  for  that:  to  have  a 
dispatch  of  complaints,  and  to  deliver  us  from  de« 
vices  hereafter,  which  shall  then  have  no  power  to 
stand  against  us. 
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Ang,  Well,  I  beseech  you,  let  it  be  proclaimed: 
betimes  V  th*  mom,  I'll  call  you  at  your  house.  Give 
notice  to  such  men  of  sort  and  suit,  as  are  to  meet 
him. 

Escal.     I  shall,  sir :    fitre  you  well.  [^Exit. 

Aug.     Good  night.  — 
This  deed  unshapes  me  quite,  makes  me  unpregnant, 
And  dull  to  all  proceedings.     A  deflowered  maid. 
And  by  an  eminent  body,  that  enforc'd 
The  law  against  it! — But  that  her  tender  shame 
Will  not  proclaim  against  her  maiden  loss, 
How  might  she  tongue  me  !    Yet  reason  dares  her  on ; 
For  my  authority  bears  up  a  credent  bulk 
That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  touch, 
But  it  confounds  the  breather.     He  should  have  liv'd, 
Save  that  his  riotous  youth,  with  dangerous  sense. 
Might  in  the  times  to  come  have  ta'en  revenge, 
By  so  receiving  a  dishonour'd  life 
With  ransom  of  such  shame.  Would  yet  he  had  liv'd ! 
Alack!  when  once  our  grace  we  have  forgot, 
Nothing  goes  right:  we  would,  and  we  would  not. 

SCBNB  V. 

Fields  without  the  Town. 

Enter  Duke,  in  his  ovm  hahit^  and  Friar  Peteb. 

Duke.    These  letters  at  fit  time  deliver  me. 
The  Provost  knows  our  purpose,  and  our  plot. 
The  matter  being  afoot,  keep  your  instruction, 
And  hold  you  ever  ^  to  our  special  drift. 
Though  sometimes  you  do  blench  from  this  to  that, 
As  cause  doth  minister.     Go,  call  at  Flavins'  house, 
And  tell  him  where  I  stay:    give  the  like  notice 
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To  Valentius,  Rowland,  and  to  Crassus, 

And  bid  them  bring  the  trumpets  to  tho  gate; 

But  send  me  Flavins  first. 

Friar  Peter.  It  shall  be  speeded  well, 

l^ExU  Friar. 
Enter  Vaxkivs. 

Duke.    I  thank  thee,  Varrius ;  thou  hast  made  good 
haste. 
Come,  we  will  walk :   there's  other  of  our  friends 
Will  greet  us  here  anon,  my  gentle  Varrius. 

\ExeiuU, 

SOBWE   VI.  ^ 

Street  near  the  CitjOata. 

EwUr  IsABXLXA  and  Maeiava. 

hob.    To  speak  so  indirectly,  I  am  loath: 
I  would  say  the  truth;   but  to  accuse  him  so, 
That  is  your  part;   yet  I'm  advis'd  to  do  it. 
He  says,  to  veil  full  purpose. 

Mori.  Be  rul'd  by  him. 

hah.    Besides,  he  tells  me,  that  if  peradventure 
He  speak  against  me  on  the  adverse  side, 
I  should  not  think  it  strange ;   for  'tis  a  physic, 
That's  bitter  to  sweet  end. 

Mori.     I  would.  Friar  Peter  — 

hah.  O,  peace !  the  Friar  is  come. 

Enter  Friar  Psteb. 

F.  Peter.     Come ;   I  have  found  you  out  a  stand 

most  fit, 
Where  you  may  have  such  vantage  on  the  Duke. 
He  shall  not  pass   you.     Twice   have   the   trumpets 

sounded : 
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The  generous  and  grayest  citizens 

Hare  hent  the  gates,  and  very  near  upon 

The  Duke  is  ent*ring:    therefore  hence,  away. 


ACT    V. 

ScsKS  I.  —  A  public  Place  near  the  City  Gate. 

Enter^  severally^  Duke,  Vabbius,  and  Auendani 
Lords,  Akoblo,  Escalus,  Lucio,  FroYost,  Offi- 
cers, and  Citizens.  During  their  interview^  enter 
Mabiana,  {veiled^)  IsASBLULy  and  Friar  Pbxeb, 
at  a  distance. 

Duke. 

MY  very  worthy  cousin,  fairly  met :  — 
Our  old  and  fidthful  friend,  we  are  glad  to  see 
you. 
Aug.  and  Escal,    Happy  return  be  to  your  Royal 

Grace ! 
Duke.    Many  and  hearty  thankings  to  you  both. 
We  have  made  inquiry  of  you ;   and  we  hear 
Such  goodness  of  your  justice,  that  our  soul 
Cannot  but  yield  forth  to  you  public  thanks. 
Forerunning  more  requital. 
Ang.  You  make  my  bonds  still  greater. 

Duke.     O,  your  desert  speaks  loud;  and  I  should 
wrong  it. 
To  lock  it  in  the  wards  of  covert  bosom, 
\yhen  it  deserves  with  characters  of  brass 
A  forted  residence  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time. 

And  razure  of  oblivion.     Give  me  your  hand, 
f2 
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And  let  the  subject  see,  to  make  them  know 
That  outward  courtesies  would  fain  proclaim 
Favours  that  keep  within.  —  Come,  Escalus, 
You  must  walk  hy  us  on  our  other  hand ; 
And  good  supporters  are  you. 

Friar  Peter  and  Isabella  come  forward, 

F,  Peter,     Now   is   your   time.     Speak   loud,  and 
kneel  before  him. 

hah.     Justice,  O  Royal  Duke!     Vail  your  regard 
Upon  a  wrong' d,  I  would  fain  have  said,  a  maid! 
O  worthy  Prince !  dishonour  not  your  eye 
By  throwing  it  on  any  other  object, 
Till  you  have  heard  me  in  my  true  complaint. 
And  given  me  justice.     Justice !  justice  !  justice  ! 

Duke.    Relate  your  wrongs :  in  what  ?  by  whom  ? 
Be  brief. 
Here  is  Lord  Angelo  shall  give  you  justice : 
Reveal  yourself  to  him. 

hah.  O,  worthy  Duke! 

You  bid  me  seek  redemption  of  the  Devil. 
Hear  me  yourself;   for  that  which  I  must  speak 
Must  either  punish  me,  not  being  believ'd. 
Or  wring  redress  from  you.   Hear  me,  O,  hear  me,  here ! 

Ang,     My  lord,  her  wits,  I  fear  me,  are  not  firm: 
She  hath  been  a  suitor  to  me  for  her  brother, 
Cut  off  by  course  of  justice. 

hah.  By  course  of  justice  1 

Ang.   And  she  will  speak  most  bitterly,  and  strange. 

hob.   Most  strange,  but  yet  most  truly,  will  I  speak 
That  Angelo*s  forsworn;  —  is  it  not  strange? 
That  Angelo* s  a  murtherer  ;  —  is*t  not  strange  ? 
That  Angelo  is  an  adulterous  thief. 
An  hypocrite,  a  virgin-violator ;  — 
Is  it  not  strange,  and  strange? 
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Duie.  Nay,  it  is  ten  times  strange 

hah.     It  is  not  truer  he  is  Angelo, 
Than  this  is  all  as  true  as  it  is  strange: 
Nay,  it  is  ten  times  true;  for  truth  is  truth 
To  th'  end  of  reck'ning. 

Duke.  Away  with  her.  —  Poor  soul! 

8he  spealpB  this  in  th'  infirmity  of  sense. 

Isah.     O  Prince,  I  conjure  thee,  as  thou  belier'st 
There  is  another  comfort  than  this  world, 
That  thou  neglect  me  not,  .with  that  opinion 
That  I  am  touched  with  madness:  make  not  impos- 
sible 
That  which  but  seems  unlike.     Tis  not  impossible. 
But  one,  the  wickedest  caitiff  on  the  ground. 
May  seem  as  shy,  as  grave,  as  just,  as  absolute. 
As  Angelo;  even  so  may  Angelo, 
In  all  his  dressings,  characts,  titles,  forms. 
Be  an  arch-yillain.     Believe  it.  Royal  Prince: 
If  he  be  less,  he's  nothing ;  but  he's  more, 
Had  I  more  name  for  badness. 

Duke.  By  mine  honesty. 

If  she  be  mad,  as  I  believe  no  other, 
Her  madness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense,— 
Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing,— 
As  e*er  I  heard  in  madness. 

Isab.  O,  gracious  Duke! 

Harp  not  on  that,  nor  do  not  banish  reason 
For  inequality;  but  let  your  reason  serve 
To  make  the  truth  appear,  where  it  seems  hid. 
And  hide  the  false  seems  trjie. 

Duke.  Many  that  are  not  mad, 

Have,  sure,  more  lack  of  reason.  —  What  would  you 
say? 

hob.     I  am  the  sister  of  one  Claudio, 
Condemn*d  upon  the  act  of  fornication 
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To  lose  his  head;  condemned  by  Angelo. 
I,  in  probation  of  a  Sisterhood, 
Was  sent  to  by  my  brother,  —  one  Lucio 
As  then  the  messenger -» 

Lucio.  That's  I,  an't  like  your  Oiaoe, 

I  came  to  her  from  Clandio,  and  desir'd  her 
To  try  her  gracious  fortune  with  Lord  Angelo, 
For  her  poor  brother's  pardon. 

Isah.  That's  he,  indeed. 

Duke.    You  were  not  bid  to  speak. 

Lucio.  No,  my  good  lord; 

Nor  ^vish'd  to  hold  my  peace. 

Duke.  I  wish  you  now,  then: 

Pray  you,  take  note  of  it ;  and  when  you  hare 
A  business  for  yourself,  pray  Heaven  you  then 
Be  perfect. 

Lucio.    I  warrant  your  honour. 

Duke.    The  warrant's  for  yourself:  take  heed  to  it. 

IsaJb.     This  gentleman  told  somewhat  of  my  tale. 

Lucio.    Right. 

Duke.    It  may  be  right ;  but  you  are  i*  the  wrong 
To  speak  before  your  time.  —  Proceed, 

Isab.  I  went 

To  this  pernicious,  caitiff  Deputy. 

Duke.    That's  somewhat  madly  spoken. 

hah.  Pardon  it: 

The  phrase  is  to  the  matter. 

Dtdce.     Mended  again:  the  matter?  —  Proceed. 

Isah.     In  brief,  —  to  set  the  needless  process  by, 
How  I  persuaded,  how  I  pray'd  and  kneel'd, 
How  he  refeU'd  me,  and  how  I  repli'd, 
(For  this  was  of  much  length,)  —  the  vile  conclusion 
I  now  begin  with  grief  and  shame  to  utter. 
He  would  not,  but  by  gift  of  my  chaste  body 
To  his  concupisciHe  intemperate  lust« 
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Release  mj  brother;  and,  after  much  debatement. 

My  sisterly  remorse  confutes  mine  honour, 

And  I  did  yield  to  him.     But  the  next  mom  betimes, 

His  purpose  surfeiting,  he  sends  a  warrant 

For  my  poor  brother's  head. 

Duke,  This  is  most  likely. 

Isah.     O,  that  it  were  as  like  as  it  is  true ! 

Duke.     By  Heaven,  fond  wretch !  thou  know'st  not 
what  thou  speak' st. 
Or  else  thou  art  subom'd  against  his  honour, 
In  hateful  practice.     First,  his  integrity 
Stands  without  blemish ;  next,  it  imports  no  reason, 
That  with  such  Tehemeney  he  should  pursue 
Faults  proper  to  himself:  if  he  had  so  offended. 
He  would  haye  weigh'd  thy  brother  by  himself. 
And  not  have  cut  him  off.     Some  one  hath  set  you 

on: 
Confets  the  truth,  and  say  by  whose  advice 
Thou  eam*st  here  to  complain. 
'  hah.  And  is  this  all  ? 

Then,  0!  you  blessed  ministers  above. 
Keep  me  in  patience;  and,  with  ripened  time. 
Unfold  the  evil  which  is  here  wrapp'd  up 
In  countenance!  —  Heaven  shield  your  Grace  from 

woe. 
As  I,  thus  wrong' d,  hence  unbelieved  go! 

Duke.    I  know,  you'd  fidn  be  gone.  —  An  officer  !«— 
To  prison  with  her!  —  Shall  we  thus  permit 
A  blasting  and  a  scandalous  breath  to  fall 
On  him  so  near  us  ?     This  needs  must  be  a  practice. 
Who  knew  of  your  intent,  and  coming  hither? 

Isab,    One  that  I  would  were  here,  Friar  Lodowick. 

Duke.    A  ghostly  Father,   belike.  —  Who  knows 
that  Lodowick? 

Lucio.  My  lord,  I  know  him :  'tis  a  meddling  friar; 
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I  do  not  like  the  man :  had  he  been  lay,  my  lord. 
For  certain  words  he  spake  against  yonr  Ghrape 
In  your  retirement,  I  had  8wing*d  him  soundly. 

Duke.    Words  against  me  ?    This  '  a  good  Mar,  be- 
Hke! 
And  to  set  on  this  wretched  woman  here 
Against  our  substitute!  —  Let  this  Mar  be  found. 

Lucio,  But  yesternight,  my  lord,  she  and  that  friar  «- 
I  saw  them  at  the  prison.     A  saucy  Mar, 
A  very  scurvy  fellow. 

F.  Peter,  Blessed  be  your  Royal  Grace  I 

I  have  stood  by,  my  lord,  and  I  have  heard 
Your  royal  ear  abus*d.     First,  hath  this  woman 
Most  wrongfully  accus'd  your  substitute. 
Who  is  as  free  from  touch  or  soil  with  her. 
As  she  from  one  ungot. 

Duke.  We  did  believe  no  less. 

Enow  you  that  Friar  Lodowick,  that  she  speaks  of? 

F.  Peter.     I  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy ; 
Not  scurvy,  nor  a  temporary  meddler. 
As  he's  reported  by  this  gentleman; 
And,  on  my  trust,  a  man  that  never  yet 
Did,  as  he  vouches,  misreport  your  Qrace. 

Lucio.     My  lord,  most  villainously:  believe  it. 

F.  Peter.    Well,  he  in  time  may  come  to  clear 
himself. 
Bat  at  this  instant  he  is  sick,  my  lord. 
Of  a  strange  fever.     Upon  his  mere  request, 
Being  come  to  knowledge  that  there  was   complaint 
Intended  'gainst  Lord  Angelo,  came  I  hither. 
To  speak,  as  from  his  mouth,  what  he  doth  know 
Is  true,  and  false;  and  what  he  with  his  oath. 
And  all  probation,  will  make  up  fiill  clear. 
Whensoever  he's  convented.     First,  for  this  woman : 
To  justify  this  worthy  nobleman, 
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So  vulgarly  and  personally  accus'd, 

Her  shall  you  hear  disproved  to  her  eyes, 

Till  she  herself  confess  it. 

Duke.  Good  Friar,  let's  hear  it. 

[IsABBLLi.  is  carried  off  guarded ;  and 
Mabiaka  comes  forward. 
Do  you  not  smile  at  this.  Lord  Angelo?    • 

0  Heaven,  the  vanity  of  wretched  fools  i  — 
Give  us  some  seats. — Come,  cousin  Angelo; 
In  this  I'll  he  impartial :  be  you  judge 

Of  your  own  cause.  ^-  Is  this  the  witness.  Friar  ? 
First  let  her  shew  her  face,  and  after  speak. 

Mori.     Pardon,  my  lord,  I  will  not  shew  my  &ce 
Until  my  husband  bid  me. 

Duke,  What,  are  you  married  ? 

Mori.    No,  my  lord* 

Duke.  Are  you  a  maid? 

Mori.  No,  my  lord. 

Duke.    A  widow,  then? 

Mari.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Why,  you 

Are  nothing,  then:  neither  maid,  widow,  nor  wife? 

Lueio.     My  lord,  she  may  be  a  punk;   for  many 
of  them  are  neither  maid,  widow,  nor  wife. 

Duke.     Silence  that  fellow :  I  would  he  had  some 
cause 
To  prattle  for  himself. 

Lucio.     Well,  my  lord. 

Mari.     My  lord,  I  do  confess  I  ne'er  was  married ; 
And,  I  confess,  besides,  I  am  no  maid; 

1  have  known  my  husband,  yet  my  husband  knows 

not 
That  ever  he  knew  me. 

Lucio.    He  was  drunk    then,  my  lord:  it  ean  be 
no  hotter. 
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Duke.  For  the  benefit  of  silence,  'would  thou  wert 
so  too! 

Lucio.     Well,  my  lord. 

Duke,     This  is  no  witness  for  Lord  Angelo. 

Mori,    Now  I  come  to't,  my  lord. 
She  that  accuses  him  of  fornication. 
In  self-same  manner  doth  accuse  my  husband; 
And  charges  him,  my  lord,  with  such  a  time 
When,  I'll  depose,  I  had  him  in  mine  arms 
With  all  tV  effect  of  Iotc. 

Ang.  Charges  she  more  than  me? 

Mart,     Not  that  I  know. 

Duke.  No?  —  you  say  your  husband? 

Mart.  Why,  just,  my  lord ;  and  that  is  Angelo, 
Who  thinks,  he  knows  that  he  ne*er  knew  my  body, 
But  knows,  he  thinks,  that  he  knows  Isabel's. 

Ang.     This  is  a  strange  abuse.  —  Let's  see  thy 
face. 

Mart.    My  husband  bids  me :  now  I  will  unmask. 
This  is  that  face,  thou  cruel  Angelo, 
Which  once,  thou  swor'st,  was  worth  the  looking  on : 
This  is  the  hand  which,  with  a  vow'd  contract, 
Was  faBt  belock'd  in  thine:  this  is  the 'body 
That  took  away  the  match  from  Isabel, 
And  did  supply  thee  at  thy  garden-house 
In  her  imagined  person. 

Duke.  Know  you  this  woman? 

Lucio.     Carnally,  she  says. 

Duke.  Sirrah,  no  more. 

Lucio.    Enough,  my  lord. 

Ang.  My  lord,  I  must  confess  I  know  this  woman; 
And,  five  years  since,  there  was  some  speech  of  ma?" 

riage 
Betwixt  myself  and  her,  which  was  broke  off. 
Partly,  for  that  l^er  promised  proportions 
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Came  short  of  composition ;  but,  in  chief, 

For  that  her  reputation  was  disvalued 

In  levity :  since  which  time  of  five  years 

I  never  spake  with  her,  saw  her,  nor  heard  from  hei 

Upon  my  faith  and  honour.    • 

Jlfort.  Noble  Prince, 

As  there  comes  light  from  heaven,  and  words  frora 

breath, 
Ab  there  is  sense  in  truth,  and  truth  in  virtue, 
I  am  affianc'd  this  man's  wife,  as  strongly 
As  words  could  make  up  vows :  and,  my  good  lord, 
But  Tuesday  night  last  gone,  in's  garden-house, 
He  knew  me  as  a  wife.    As  this  is  true 
Let  me  in  safety  raise  me  from  my  knees, 
Or  else  for  ever  be  confixed  here, 
A  marble  monument. 

Ang.  I  did  but  smile  till  now. 

Now,  good  my  lord,  give  me  the  scope  of  justice ; 
My  patience  here  is  touch'd.     I  do  perceive 
These  poor  informal  women  are  no  more 
But  instruments  of  some  more  mightier  member, 
That  sets  them  on.     Let  me  have  way,  my  lord, 
To  find  this  practice  out. 

Duke.  Ay,  with  my  heart; 

And  punish  them  [un]to  your  height  of  pleasure.  — 
Thou  foolish  friar,  and  thou  pernicious  woman. 
Compact  with    her    that's    gone,    think'st  thou    thy 

oaths, 
Though  they  would  swear  down  each  particular  saint, 
Were  testimonies  against  his  worth  and  credit. 
That's  sealed  in  approbation?  —  You,  Lord  Escalus, 
Sit  with  my  cousin:   lend  him  your  kind  pains 
To  find  out  this  abuse,  whence  'tis  deriv'd.- 
Thcre  is  another  friar  that  set  them  on; 
Let  him  be  sent  for. 

VOL.   III.  o 
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F.  Peter,    Would  he  were  here,  my  lord ;  for  he, 
indeed, 
Hath  set  the  women  on  to  this  complaint. 
Your  ProTOBt  knows  the  place  where  he  abides, 
And  he  may  fetch  him. 

Jhikt,     Go,  do  it  instantly.  —  {Exit  Provost. 

And  you,  my  noble  and  well-warranted  cousin. 
Whom  it  concerns  to  hear  this  matter  forth. 
Do  with  your  injuries  as  seems  you  best. 
In  any  chastisement:    I,  for  a  while, 
Will  leaye  you ;  but  stir  not  you,  till  you  have  well 
Determined  upon  these  slanderers. 

Eical,  My  lord,  we'll  do  it  throughly.  —  [E»i« 
Duke.]  Siguier  Lucio,  did  not  you  say,  you  knew 
that  Friar  Lodowick  to  be  a  dishonest  person? 

Lucio.  Cucullua  non  facit  monackum:  honest  in 
nothing,  but  in  his  clothes ;  and  one  that  hath  spoke 
most  villainous  speeches  of  the  Duke. 

Escal,  We  shall  entreat  you  to  abide  here  till  he 
come,  and  enforce  them  against  him.  We  shall  find 
this  Mar  a  notable  fellow. 

Lucio,     As  any  in  Vienna,  on  my  word. 

Escal,  Call  that  same  Isabel  here  once  again :  \To 
an  Attendant,']  I  would  speak  with  her.  Pray  you, 
my  lord,  give  me  leave  to  question;  you  shall  see 
how  1*11  handle  her. 

Lucio,    Not  better  than  he,  by  her  own  report. 

Escal,     Say  you? 

Lucio,  Marry,  sir,  I  think  if  you  handled  her 
privately  she  would  sooner  confess :  perchance,  pub- 
licly she*ll  be  asham'd. 

Enter  OfBcers,   with   Isabella,   the    Duke,  in  d 
Friar's  halnty  and  Provost. 

EicaL     1  will  go  darkly  to  work  with  her 
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Liteio.    That's  tlie  way ;  for  women  are  light  at 
midnight. 

Eseal*    Come  on,  mistress.  [  7<9  Isabblla.]  Here's 
A  gentlewoman  denies  all  that  you  have  said. 

Luc^o.     My  lord,  here  comes  the  rascal  I  spoke 
of;   here,  with  the  ProTOSt. 

Escal.     In  very  good  time :  —  speak  not  you  to 
Lim,  till  we  call  upon  you. 

Lucio,     Mum. 

Fiscal,    Come,  sir.     Did  you  set  these  women  on 
to  slander  Lord  Angelo  ?  they  have  oonfess*d  you  did. 

Duke.    'Tis  false. 

Escal.    How!  know  you  where  you  are? 

Duke.    Respect  to  your  great  place !  and  let  the 
Devil 
Be  sometime  honoured  for  his  burning  throne. — 
Where  is  the  Duke?   'tis  he  should  hear  me  speak. 

Escal,     The  Duke's  in  us,  and  we  will  hear  you 
speak : 
Look  you  speak  justly. 

Duke,  Boldly,  at  least.  —  But,  O,  poor  souls  1 

Come  you  to  seek  the  lamb  here  of  the  fox? 
Good  night  to  your  redress.     Is  the  Duke  gone? 
Then  is  your  cause  gone  too.     The  Duke's  unjust. 
Thus  to  retort  your  manifest  appeal. 
And  put  your  trial  in  the  villain's  mouth 
Which  here  you  come  to  accuse. 

Lucio.     This  is  the  rascal :  this  is  he  I  spoke  of. 

Escal,    Why,    thou    unreverend    and    unhallowed 
friar! 
la't  not  enough,  thou  hast  subom'd  these  women 
To  accuse  this  worthy  man,  but,  in  foul  mouth, 
And  in  the  witness  of  his  proper  ear, 
To  call  him  villain?   and  then  to  glance  from  him 
To  th'  Duke  himself  to  tax  him  mth  injustice? 
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Take  him  hence ;    to   the  rack  with  him :  —  We'll 

touze  you 
Joint  by  joint  but  we  will  know  his  purpose.  — 
\VTiat!   unjust? 

Duke.  Be  not  so  hot;   the  Duke  dare 

No  more  stretch  this  finger  of  mine  than  he 
Dare  rack  his  own:   his  subject  am  I  n6t. 
Nor  here  provincial.     My  business  in  this  State 
Made  me  a  looker-on  here  in  Vienna, 
Where  1  have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble 
Till  it  o*er-run  the  stew:   laws  for  all  faults. 
But  faults  so  countenanced  that  the  strong  statutes 
Stand,  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop, 
As  much  in  mock  as  mark. 

Escal.     Slander  to  the  State !     Away  with  him  to 
prison. 

Ang,    What  can  you  vouch  against  him,  Signior 
Lucio? 
Is  this  the  man  that  you  did  tell  us  of? 

Lucio,  *Tis  he,  my  lord. — Come  hither,  goodman 
bald-pate:    do  you  know  me? 

Duke.  I  remember  you,  sir,  by  the  sound  of  your 
voice :  I  met  you  at  the  prison,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Duke. 

Lucio.  O !  did  you  so  ?  And  do  you  remember 
what  you  said  of  the  Duke  ? 

Duke.     Most  notedly,  sir. 

Lucio.  Do  you  so,  sir  ?  And  was  the  Duke  a  flesh* 
monger,  a  fool,  and  a  coward,  as  you  then  reported 
him  to  be? 

Duke.  You  must,  sir,  change  persons  with  me,  ere 
you  make  that  my  report :  you,  indeed,  spoke  so  of 
him;  and  much  more,  much  worse. 

Lucio.  O,  thou  damnable  fellow  !  Did  not  I  pluck 
thee  by  the  nose,  for  thy  speeches? 
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Duke.     I  protest,  I  loye  the  Duke  as  I  love  myself 

Ang,  Hark  how  the  Tillain  would  glose  now,  aftei 
his  treasonable  abuses. 

EscaL  Such  a  fellow  is  not  to  be  talk'd  withal :  — 
Away  with  him  to  prison.  — Where  is  the  Provost?  — 
Away  with  him  to  prison.  Lay  bolts  enough  upon 
him ;  let  him  speak  no  more.  —  Away  with  those  gig- 
lots  too,  and  with  the  other  confederate  companion. 
[TAe  Provost  lays  hand  on  ike  Dt7kx. 

Duke.     Stay,  sir;   stay  a  while. 

Ang,     What!   resists  he?     Help  him,  Ludo. 

Lueio.  Come,  sir ;  come,  sir ;  come,  sir ;  fob !  sir. 
Why,  you  bald-pated,  lying  rascal !  you  must  be  hood- 
ed, must  you  ?  Shew  your  knave's  visage  with  a  pox 
to  you !  shew  your  sheep-biting  face,  and  be  hang'd 
an  hour.     Will't  not  off? 

IPvUs  off  the  Friar'e  hood. 

Duke.    Thou  art  the  first  knave,  that  e*er  mad'st 
a  duke.— 
First,  Provost,  let  me  bail  these  gentle  three.  ^- 
Sneak  not  away,  sir;  [^To  Lucio.]  for  the  Friar  and 

you 
Must  have  a  word  anon.  ^  Lay  hold  on  him. 

Ludo.     This  may  prove  worse  than  hanging. 

Duke,    What  you  have  spoke,  I  pardon;   sit  you 
down.  [To  EsoiXus. 

We'll  borrow  place  of  him :  —  Sir,  by  your  leave. 
[The  Duke  takes  Anoxi.o'8  teai 
Hast  thou  o^  word,  or  wit,  or  impudence. 
That  yet  can  do  thee  office  ?     If  thou  hast. 
Rely  upon  it  till  my  tale  be  heard. 
And  hold  no  longer  out. 

Ang.  O,  my  dread  lord! 

I  should  be  guiltier  than  my  guiltiness. 
To  think  I  can  be  undiscemible. 
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When  I  perceive  your  Grace,  like  power  diyine, 
Hath  look'd  upon  my  passes:    Then,  good  Prince, 
No  longer  session  hold  upon  my  shame. 
But  let  my  trial  be  mine  own  confession: 
Immediate  sentence  then,  and  sequent  death. 
Is  all  the  grace  I  beg. 

DtJse.  Come  hither,  Mariana.— 

Say,  wast  thou  e'er  contracted  to  this  woman? 

Ang.     I  was,  my  lord. 

Duke,   Qo  take  her  hence,  and  marry  her  instant- 
ly.- 
Do  you  the  office.  Friar ;   which  consummate. 
Return  him  here  again.  —  Go  with  him,  ProYOst. 

{^ExewU  AhosIiO,  Mabiaka,  Friar  Petbb, 
and  Provost. 

EscaL    My  lord,  I  am  more  amaz*d  at  hb  dis- 
honour. 
Than  at  the  itarangeneis  of  it. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  Isabel 

Your  Friar  is  now  your  Prince:   as  I  was  then 
Advertising  and  holy  to  your  business, 
Not  changing  heart  with  habit,  I  am  still 
Attomey'd  at  your  service. 

Isah.  O,  give  me  pardon. 

That  I,  your  vassal,  have  employed  and  pain*d 
Your  unknown  sovereignty ! 

Duke.  You  are  pardoned,  Isabel  i 

And  now,  dear  maid,  be  you  as  free  to  us. 
Your  brother's  death,  I  know,  sits  at  your  heart; 
And  you  may  marvel  why  I  obscur'd  myself. 
Labouring  to  save  his  life,  and  would  not  rather 
Make  rash  remonstrance  of  my  hidden  power. 
Than  let  him  so  be  lost.     O,  most  kind  maid! 
It  was  the  swift  celerity  of  his  death. 
Which  I  did  think  with  slower  foot  came  on. 
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That  brain'd  my  purpose:  but,  peace  bo.  with  him! 
That  life  is  better  life,  past  fearing  death, 
Than  that  which  lives  to  fear.     Make  it  your  com- 
fort, 
80  happy  is  yonr  brother. 

Enter  Anoblo,  Mabiana,  Peteb,  and  ProYOst. 
Jsah,  I  do,  my  lord. 

Duke.     For    this    new*married    man,    approaching 
here, 
Whose  salt  imagination  yet  hath  wrong' d 
Your  well-defended  honour,  you  must  pardon 
For   Mariana's    sake.      But,    as    he    adjudg'd    your 

brother, 
(Being  criminal,  in  double  violation 
Of  sacred  chastity,  and  of  promise-breach. 
Thereon  dependent,  for  your  brother's  life,) 
The  very  mercy  of  the  law  cries  out. 
Most  audible,  even  from  his  proper  tongue, 
*  An  Angelo  for  Claudio,  death  for  death ! ' 
Haste  still  pays  haste,  and  leisure  answers  leisure, 
Like  doth  quit  like,  and  Measure^  still,  for  Measure, 
Then,  Angelo,  thy  iault's  thus  manifested. 
Which,  though  thou  would'st  deny,  denies  thee  van- 
tage. 
We  do  condenm  thee  to  the  very  block 
Where   Claudio    stoop'd    to    death,   and   with    like 

haste. — 
Away  with  him. 

Mori.  O,  my  most  gracious  lord! 

I  hope  you  will  not  mock  me  with*  a  husband. 
Duke,     It  is  yoiir  husband  mock'd  you  with  a  hus- 
band. • 
Consenting  to  the  safeguard  of  your  honour, 
I  thought  your  marriage  fit;  else  imputation, 
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For  that  he  knew  you,  might  reproach  your  life. 
And   choke  your   good   to   come.     For  his  posset^ 

sions, 
Although  hy  confiscation  they  are  ours, 
We  do  instate  and  widow  you  withal, 
To  buy  you  a  better  husband. 

Mart.  O,  my  dear  lord! 

I  craye  no  other,  nor  no  better  man. 

Duke.    Never  crave  him:  we  are  definitive. 

Mori.    Gentle  my  liege, —  ^Kneeling. 

Duke.  You  do  but  lose  your  labour. 

Away  with  him  to   death. — Now,  sir,  [to  Lircio.] 
to  you. 

Mart.     O,  my  good  lord !  —  Sweet  Isabel,  take  my 
part: 
Lend  me  your  knees;  and,  all  my  life  to  come, 
ril  lend  you  all  my  life  to  do  you  service. 

Duke.    Against  all  sense  you  do  importune  her: 
Should  she  kneel  down  in  mercy  of  this  fact, 
Her  brother's  ghost  his  paved  bed  would  break. 
And  take  her  hence  in  horror. 

Mori.  Isabel, 

Sweet  Isabel,  do  yet  but  kneel  by  me: 
Hold  up  your  hands :  say  nothing ;  I'll  speak  all. 
They  say,  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  fkults. 
And,  for  the  most,  become  much  more  the  better 
For  being  a  little  bad:  so  may  my  husband. 
O  Isabel!  will  you  not  lend  a  knee? 

Duke.    He  dies  for  Claudio's  death. 

hah.  Most  bounteous  sir 

[KneMng. 
Ix>ok,  if  it  please  you,  on  this  man  condemned. 
As  if  my  brother  liv'd.     I  partly  thin>- 
A  due  sincerity  govem'd  his  deeds 
Till  he  did  look  on  me:  since  it  is  so. 
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Let  him  not  die.     My  brother  had  but  justice. 
In  that  he  did  the  thing  for  which  he  di*d: 
For  Angelo, 

His  act  did  not  o'ertake  his  bad  intent; 
And  must  be  buried  but  as  an  intent 
That  perish'd  by  the  way.     Thoughts  are  no   sub- 
jects— 
Intents  but  merely  thoughts. 

Mori,  Merely,  my  lord. 

Duke,   Your  suit's  unprofitable :  stand  up,  I  say.  — 
I  haye  bethought  me  of  another  fault.  -— 
ProTost,  how  came  it  Claudio  was  beheaded 
At  an  unusual  hour? 

Prov,  It  was  commanded  so. 

Duke.    Had  you  a  special  warrant  for  the  deed? 

Prov.    No,  my  good  lord ;  it  was  by  private  mes- 
sage. 

Duke.    For  which  I  do  discharge    you  of   your 


Give  up  your  keys. 

Prov.  Pardon  me,  noble  Lord: 

I  thought  it  was  a  fault,  but  knew  it  not. 
Yet  did  repent  me,  after  more  advice ; 
For  testimony  whereof,  one  in  the  prison. 
That  should  by  private  order  else  have  di'd, 
I  have  reserv'd  alive. 

Duke.  What's  he? 

Prov.  His  name  is  Bamardine. 

Duke.    1  would  thou  hadst  done  so  by  Claudio.  — 
Go,  fetch  him  hither:  let  me  look  upon  him. 

[Exit  Provoflt, 

Etcal.     I  am  sorry  one  so  learned  and  so  wisf^ 
As  you,  Lord  Angelo,  have  still  appear'd, 
Should  slip  so  grossly,  both  in  the  heat  of  blood 
And  lack  of  tempered  judgment  afterward. 
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Ang,     I  am  sorry  that  Bucb  sorrow  I  procure; 
And  so  deep  sticks  it  in  my  penitent  heart, 
That  I  crave  death  more  willingly  than  mercy: 
'Tis  my  deserving,  and  I  do  entreat  it. 

Enter  Provost,  Babitabdinx,  Claudio,  and  Juubt. 

Duke.    Which  is  that  Bamardine? 
Prov,  This,  my  lord. 

Duke,     There  was  a  friar  told  me  of  this  man.  — 
Sirrah,  thou  art  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul. 
That  apprehends  no  &rther  than  this  world. 
And  squar'st  thy  life  according.     Thou'rt  condemn'd ; 
But,  for  those  earthly  faults,  I  quit  them  all, 
And  pray  thee,  take  this  mercy  to  provide 
For  better  times  to  come.  —  Ftiar,  advise  him: 
I  leave  him  to  your  hand. —What  muffled  fellow's 
that? 
Prov.     This  is  another  prisoner  that  I  sav'd, 
That  should  have  di*d  when  Claudio  lost  his  head. 
As  like  almost  to  Claudio  as  himself. 

lUnmuffles  Claubio. 
Duke.    If  he  be  like  your  brother,  [to  Isabella.] 
for  his  sake 
Is  he  pardon'd;  and  for  your  lovely  sake 
Give  me  your  hand,  and  say  you  will  be  mine: 
He  is  my  brother  too.  —  But  fitter  time  for  that. 
By  this  Lord  Angelo  perceives  he*s  safe: 
Methinks  I  see  a  quick'ning  in  his  eye. — 
Well,  Angelo,  your  evil  quits  you  well: 
Look   that  you  love  your  wife;    her  worth,  worth 

yours. — 
I  find  an  apt  remission  in  myself. 
And  yet  here's  one  in  place  I  cannot  pardon. — 
You,  sirrah,  [to  Lttcio.]  that  knew  me  for  a  fool, 
a  coward, 
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One  all  of  luxiiry,  an  asi,  a  madman : 
Wherein  have  I  so  deserved  of  you. 
That  you  extol  me  thus? 

Lucio.  'Faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  it  but  acooxding 
to  the  triok.  If  you  will  hang  me  for  it,  you  may ; 
but  I  had  rather  it  would  please  you,  I  might  be 
whipp'd. 

Diike.    Whipp'd  first,  sir,  and  hang*d  after. — 
Proclaim  it.  Provost,  round  about  the  city. 
If  any  woman's  wrong'd  by  this  lewd  fellow, 
(As  I  have  heard  him  swear  himself  there's  one 
Whom  he  begot  with  child,)  let  her  appear, 
And  he  shall  marry  her :  the  nuptial  finished. 
Let  him  be  whipp'd  and  hang'd. 

Lueio.  1  beseech  your  Highness,  do  not  marry  me 
to  a  whore !  Your  Highness  said  even  now  I  made 
you  a  duke:  good  my  lord,  do  not  recompense  me 
in  making  me  a  cuckold. 

Duke.    Upon  mine  honour  thou  shalt  marry  her. 
Thy  slanders  I  forgive;  and  therewithal 
Remit  thy  other  forfeits. — Take  him  to  prison. 
And  see  our  pleasure  herein  executed. 

Lueio.  Marrying  a  punk,  my  lord,  is  pressing  to 
death,  whipping,  and  hanging. 

Duke.     Slandering  a  Prince  deserves  it.— • 
She,  Claudio,  that  you  wrong'd,  look  you  restore.  — 
Joy  to  you,  Mariana !  —  love  her,  Angelo  : 
I  have  confess'd  her,  and  I  know  her  virtue. — 
Thanks,   good  friend  Escalus,   for  thy  much  good- 
ness: 
There's  more  behind  that  is  more  gratulate. 
Thanks,  Provost,  for  thy  care,  and  secrecy; 
We  shall  employ  thee  in  a  worthier  place. — 
Forgive  him,  Angelo,  that  brought  you  home 
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The  head  of  Eagozme  for  Glaudio*8 : 

Th'  offence  pardonB  itself.  — Dear  Isabel, 

I  have  a  motion  much  imports  your  good; 

Whereto  if  you'll  a  ^nlling  ear  incline, 

What's  mine  is  yonrs«  and  what  is  yours  ia  mine.  — 

So,  hiring  us  to  our  palace;  where  we'll  show 

What's  yet  behind  that's  meet  you  all  should  know. 
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ACT   FIRST. 

SCBNB  L 

pw  IS.  **  Since  I  am  pui  to  know  " :  —  Since  I  am  oonsirained 
to  know  -—  must  needs  know.  So,  in  this  pla j,  Act  UL 
Sc  2 :  **I  am  made  to  nnderstand : "  also^ 

MThough  fiv  poaseBBion  pat  to  try  once  more." 

Paradise  Lost,  IV.  942. 
The  ezpressian  can  haidly  need  explanation  or  illustration. 

''  " then  no  more  remains 

But  that,  to  your  sufficiency,  —  as  your  worth  is  able,  - 
And  let  them  work." 

This  is  the  .original  text,  with  the  mere  substitution  of 
the  dash,  which  we  now  use  for  the  comma  in  quasi  paren- 
thetical passages ;  and  it  plainly  means,  —  marely  putting 
the  words  in  their  conTersational  order,  and  remembering 
•♦  that,"  as  a  relative,  to  be  the  emphatic  word ;  —  "  then, 
as  your  worth  is  able,  no  more  remains  to  your  sufficiency 
but  that ; "  &c.  A  paraphrase  will  remove  any  difficulty 
which  may  yet  possibly  be  found  in  the  sentence :  —  "  then, 
as  your  worth  is  able  (i.  e.,  your  high  character  rendering 
you  competent,]  no  more  remains  to  your  sufficiency  [i.  e., 
no  more  is  wanting  to  complete  your  capacity  for  tiie  ful- 
filment of  your  trust,]  but  that  [i.  e.,  that  knowledge  of 
government  of  which  I  have  just  spoken ;]  and  let  them 
[i.  e.  that  knowledge  and  your  worth]  work  [together]/' 

This  passage  has  been  thought  very  obscure  by  most  edi- 
tors and  commentators,  and  by  many  has  been  pronounced 
corrupt ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  latter  supposi- 
tion would  be  favored  by  the  redundancy  of  the  second 
line,  were  not  the  versification  of  this  play  so  exceedingly 
irregular.  But  had  it  not  been  for  confusmg  changes  and 
comments,  the  supposed  obscurity  of  the  passage  would 

(109) 
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doubtless  haTe  long  since  disappeared ;  and  it  would  have 
been  seen  that  the  original  foUo,  'which  has  hitherto  been 
departed  from  by  all  editora  without  exception,  is  correct 
in  placing  no  point  after  "remains"  and  a  comma  after 
"  that.'*  For  the  phrase  "  no  more  remains  to  your  suffi- 
ciency," as  meaning  <  no  more  is  wanting  to>  or  for,  your 
oompleteDess,'  could  not  have  presented  &e  slightest  diffi- 
culty to  any  inteUigcnt  person  acquainted  with  the  English 
idiom ;  and  as  to  what  the  relative  **  that "  refers,  there  can 
of  coune  be  no  dispute. 

Rowe,  with  whom  the  present  editor  was  inclined  to  con- 
cur before  he  had  carefully  examined  the  original,  read,  — 
« then  no  more  remains : 
Put  that  to  your  sufficiency,"  &c. 
He  was  folic  wed  by  Pope,  Theobal'JI,  and  Warburton.  But 
Theobald  thought  that  a  line  had  been  omitted,  and  pro- 
posed to  complete  the  sense,  thus :  — 

« theoriio  more  remains 
But  that  to  your  suffideocy  you  add 
Due  diUgmcy,  as  your  wordi  is  able,"  &c. 
Hanmer  attempted  to  do  the  same,  in  this  manner,  in  his 
text:  — 

« then  no  more  remains 
But  that  to  your  sufficiency  you  join 
A  vnO  to  serve  ua,  as  your  worth,"  &c 
Johnson  restored  "  But "  of  the  original,  for  Rowe's  «•  Put,' 
but  left  his  mischief-making  colon ;  and,  still  thinking  tj^ 
passage  corrupt,  *•  suspected  "  that  Shakespeare  wrote, 
**  then  no  more  remains 
But  that  to  your  sufficienoM  your  worth  is  abled"  &c. 
Capell  did  not  change  the  words  of  the  original,  but  helped 
to  fix  the  prevailing  misconception,  by  removing  the  com- 
ma after  "  that "  and  placing  one  after  '<  remains."    In  the 
Variorum  Edition  (Boswell's  Malonet  21  vols.,  1821,)  the 
original  text  is  given,  but  injseeming  despair,  as  it  is  left  to 
be  obscured  for  the  reader  by  the  comments  variorum,  — 
the  decision  of  Malone,  Steevens,  and  Tyrwhitt,  that  two 
half  lines  are  lost,  being  added  to  the*  conjectures  already 
enumerated.    Mr.  Singer  reads,  "But  thereto  your  suffi- 
ciency ; "  Mr.  HaUiwdl,  on  the  authority  of  an  old  MS. 
note,  "But  ta»k  to  your  sufficimo*;"  and  various  other 
futile  attempts,  whidi  need  not  be  particularly  referred  to, 
have  been  made,  to  amend  or  explain  what,  aner  all,  needs 
no  emendation,  and  little,  if  any,  explanation. 

p.  13.      " the  terms  : "  —  The  •*  terms  for  common  justice  " 

were  the  forms  and  technical  phrases  of  the  law.  Shake- 
speare may  possibly  have  had  the  Term$s  ds  la  Ley,  written 
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in  Henry  VJII/s  time,  in  his  mind,  as  Blackstone  sui 
but  that  is  a  meze  book  of  defimtians,  438  in  numi 
English  and  that  distraeting  hodgepodge.  Law  French. 

p.  14t  **  There  is  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  life, 

That,  to  th'  observer,  doth  thy  history 
Fully  unfold." 
Notes  incomprehensibly  firom  the  purpose  having  been 
written  upon  this  simple  passage  by  such  men  as  Johnson, 
Steevens,  Mason,  &c.,  one  may  he  pardoned  for  pointing  out 
that  the  Xhtke  merely  says  to  Angela,  *  the  character  of  your 
present  life  shows  what  your  past  life  must  have  been.* 

" as  to  waste 

Thyseilf  upon  thy  virtues,  they  an  thee." 
This  is  the  original  text,  which  has  been  hitherto  changea 
.  by  reading  **  than  on  thee."    But  the  orig^al  is  an  ellipsis 
for  **  they  [to  waste  themselves]  on  thee."    The  passage  is 
far  from  being  strictly  grammaticaL 

*• nor  Nature  newr  lends  "  :  —  Shakespeare  very 

frequently  uses  two  negatives  with  the  force  of  one,  in  spite 
of  the  grammatical  laws  which  prevailed  no  less  in  his  day 
than  in  oun ;  as  we  learn,  for  instance,  firom  Sidney's  Son- 
net upon  his  mistress  saying  '<  No,  no,"  to  him. 
•'But  Grammars  force  with  sweet  success  confirm, 
For  Grammar  sayes  (O,  this  dear  SteUa  say !) 
For  Grammar  sayes  (to  Grammar  who  sayes  nay  ?) 
That  in  one  speech  two  Negatives  affirm." 

Axtrophel  and  SUBa,  68 
Was  Sliakespeare  consciously  following  classical  precedent 

«•  Hold  therefore,  Angelo,  [our  place  and  power :]  " 
The  original  has  only  «Hold,  therefore,  Angelo : "  the 
efforts  to  explain  which  imperfect  line  have  been  equally 
various  and  futile.  Johnson  would  have  it  mean  *  C!ontinue 
to  be  Angelo,*  on  exegesis  too  absurd  to  merit  further  atten- 
tion. Hanmer  and  Steevens  suppose  the  I>uke  to  tell  An- 
geh  to  take  hold  of  his  oommission,  the  former  introducing 
a  corresponding  stage  direction :  a  conjecture  how  ludicrous, 
let  every  reader  determine  for  himself  by  imagining  the 
Dvke  to  extend  a  roll  of  parchment  to  Angelo,  czring 
*  Hold !  *  —  for  these  plays  were  written  to  be  played.  1^^- 
whitt  thinks  that  the  Duka  addresses  *  Hold '  to  himself, 
and  that  there  should  be  a  full  point  after  *  therefore,'  and 
none  after  *  Angelo ;  *  but  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that 
there  is  no  occasion  for  what  the  dder  Mr,  Wetter  would 
call  such  a  very  '<  sudden  pull  up  "  on  the  Dvke*t  part.  Mr. 
Halliwell  woidd  sustain  nanmer  and  Steevens  by  quoting 
Faktaff*9  **Hold,  sinih,"  when  he  gives  his  letters  to 
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Robin  {Merry  Wivea  of  Windtor,  Act  L  Sc.  3.)  But  Fal- 
ttaffvjses  the  word  there  merely  as  an  equiyalent  to  *  stay/ 
•0  not  only  appears  by  the  oontezt,  but  by  the  oociespoud- 
ing  line  in  the  quarto,  where  he  says,  *<  Stay,  sirrah."  This 
intransitive  sense  (if  we  except  that  of  *  keep  your  appoint- 
ment,' which  is  hardly  an  exception)  being  the  only  one 
which  the  word  ever  has  when  used  in  the  impcratiye  mood 
absolutely  and  alone,  the  words  to  which  **Hold"  refnv 
have,  wiUiout  a  doubt,  been  lost,  as  we  know  is  the  case  with 
others  in  both  the  first  and  second  folios.  The  sense  which 
those  words  conveyed  is  shown  by  the  context ;  but  by  the 
Duk^t  remark  to  Prior  Thomeu,  when,  in  the  next  Scene 
but  one,  he  speaks  of  the  very  act  performed  in  this,  we  may 
be  said  to  learn  what  they  actually  were^  from  Shakeqpeane 
himself.    The  Duks  saya, 

•*  I  have  ddiver'd  to  Lord  Angdo 
(A  man  of  stricture  and  firm  abstinence) 
My  absolute  power  tmdplaee  here  in  Vienna." 
It  has  been  necessary  in  several  instances  for  previous  edi- 
ton  to  supply  lost  worda,  which  have  been  received  into  the 
text ;  but  it  is  submitted  that  there  was  never  greater  need 
of  such  emendation  than  the  present,  and  that  there  could 
not  be  better  warrant  for  the  words  aapplied  than  there  is 
for  those  which  appear  within  brackets  in  the  present  text. 

p.  16.      « shall  importune  "  :  —  In  this  line  •«  importime," 

like  <* advertise"  a  little  before,  and  «< contract"  shcotly 
after,  is  accented  on  the  second  syllable.  It  would  be 
tedious  and  superfluous  to  point  out  all  similar  licenses  and 
variations  from  modem  custom :  the  reader's  ear  will  de- 
tect, and  his  judgment  account  for  or  excuse^  them. 

SCEME  IL 

p.  17.      " there  went  but  a  pair  of  shears  between  us  " :  — 

i.  e.,  we  were  both  of  a  piece. 

'         *• as  be  p»/'(2,  as  thou  art  pi^'ef,  for  a  l^WncA  velvet": 

—  This  is  a  quibbling  allusion  to  Uie  pile  of  velvet  and 
losing  the  hair,  or  being  pil'd,  —  one  of  Uie  results  of  what 
was  in  Shakespeare's  day  called  *  the  Froich  disease.' 

*<  I  have  purchas'd  as  many  diseases,"  &c. :  —  This  ap- 
pears as  part  of  lAtdo'e  speech  in  the  original,  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  the  compositor,  or  perhaps  the  author  or  copyist, 
to  prefix  the  proper  name  to  it.  The  subsequent  dialogue 
shows  plainly  both  that  it  does  not  belong  to  Ltwio  and  that 
it  does  belong  to  the  let  GenUeman. 

''  ** three  thousand  ifoAmrt " ;  —  Thus  the  original. 
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which  it  has  heen  the  practice  to  change  to  <  doUarit  and 
thus  make  explanation  neceseary  for  an  otherwise  patent 
pun. 

p.  17.  "  A  French  crown  more  "  :•—  Another  of  those  allusions 
so  common  with  Shakespeare  and  all  our  old  dramatists,  to 
the  effect  of  that  *  French  disease '  which  was  yet  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  to  Exu-ope  from  the  Indians  of  Ajn^rica. 

p.  18.  " the  9wmt " :  —  The  sweating  sickness,  —  a  pesti- 
lence which  prevailed  about  the  time  when  this  play  was 
written. 

p.  19.      •«  All  houses  in  the  8ubwh»" :— So,  «<trust  that  little 
stock  of  money  thou  hast  gathered  to  set  up  a  house  of 
CamaHty  ith'  suburbs."    The  NobU  Stranger.  1640.  L  2. 
"  " J%om«Tap8ter":  — A  tapster  was  called 'Thom- 

as,' as  an  ostler  was  called  *  John.' 

Scene  IQ. 

p.  20.  There  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  new  Scene  here.  One 
party  merely  goes  off  as  the  othor  comes  on,  which  is  plain 
enough  from  the  CknoiCt  last  speech.  But  as  the  division 
is  maide  in  the  original  and  has  been  preserved  for  nearly 
two  hundred  and  mty  years,  and  as  the  stage  is  left  vacant 
and  an  entirely  new  interest  supervenes,  it  is  better  that  no 
change  should  be  made. 

'         «« the  mora/ify  of  imprisonment": — The  original 

has  **  mortoAty "  by  a  palpable  misprint  which  was  cor- 
rected by  Dttvenant,  in  hin  haw  far  Lovert, — an  adaptation 
of  this  play. 

p.  21.      " the  demmaaHon  lack  "  :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 

1632  substitutes  •pronunciation,'  which,  though  seeming 
p1im«iKlft  at  first,  cannot  be  received,  and  shows  the  incom- 
petence and  the  want  of  authority  of  the  corrector,  and, 
perhaps,  the  lateness  of  his  labors.  Minsheu,  1617,  defines 
««To  denounce  or  declare,  —  indicere,  con-tUeere,  indicare. 
Cooper,  1578,  has  **  Denuntiare,  —  to  shew  or  tell  to  anoth- 
er, to  give  knowledge,  to  signifie,  to  denoimce,"  &c.  lAttle- 
ton  gives  the  same  definition.  The  word  seems  to  have 
been  used  rather  in  the  sense  of  *  declaring  beforehand,' 
which  is  well  suited  to  this  place. 

"         «« for  preaervatian  of  a  dower  "  :  —  The  original  hai 

propogaUon,  which  has  hiJierto  been  naturally,  but  too 
readily,  assumed  to  be  *  propagation'  with  the  slight  mis- 
print of  a  letter.  But  it  is  impoasible  to  find  any  appropri- 
ate signification  fbr  that  word  m  this  place.  It  means  *  in- 
creasing,' and  nothing  more  or  less  —  its  sense  of '  begiittinfc 

VOL.   Ill,  H 
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even,  being  entizely  daiyatiYe  or  accidental,  because  in- 
crease is  a  concomitant  of  begetting.  But  in  no  way  would 
the  secrecy  of  Claudio  and  JtiUet  increase  her  dower  which 
was  "  remaining  in  th^  coffer  of  her  friends ; "  and  the  in- 
tention was,  as  CtcMdio  says,  only  to  keep  it  there,  or  to 
preserve  it  for  her,  "  imtil  time  had  made  them  fi>r,"  instead 
of  against  the  lovers.  These  considerations  dispose  of  Ma- 
lone's  suggestion,  ** prorogation,'*  and  the  ** procuration" 
proposed  by  Jackson,  and  found  in  Mr.  CoUier's  folio  of 
1632.  There  were  few  easier  musprints  than  propogaiton 
for  preaervation  in  Shakespeare's  time ;  for  the  e  and  the  o 
were  so  mucii  alike  that  they  could  hardly  be  distinguished, 
(see,  for  instance,  <blooduig'  or  *  blading' — nobody  can 
teU  which  —  in  the  facsimile  of  a  part  of  Mr.  Collier's  foUo 
of  1632,  published  in  his  Notes  and  Emendations^  &c.,)  and 
the  p  and  the  long  s  might  be  almost  as  easily  mistaken  for 
each  other.  Further  confirmation  of  this  reading  is  to  be 
found  in  the  word  *  assurance,'  substituted  for  it  by  Dave- 
nant.  The  object  sought  was,  the  safety  of  the  dower  till 
time  had  worked  a  favorable  change  of  opinion  in  those 
who  had  it  in  their  possession. 

pw  22.      *< receive  her  approbation  "  .*  -—  L  e.,  enter  upon  her 

prohationary  term  —  her  noviciate. 
II         «  _  a  prtma  and  speechlen  dialect " :  —  Johnson  took 
« prone"  in  its  sense  of  'prompt,'  'quick,'  'ready;'  but 
the  suggestion  of  Steevens,  that  it  has  its  almost  primitiye 
meaning  *  humble^'  is  far  happier. 

"         " the  €3^ying  of  thy  Ufe,  which  I  would  be  sorry," 

&c. :  —  The  original  has  '  who,'  which  Collier  and  Knight, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  earher  editon,  retain ;  but  it  is  plain- 
ly a  misprint  for  *  which.'  Shakespeare  would  not  write 
**  the  like  which  "  and  **  the  life  who  "  in  the  same  sentence. 

//         «< a  game  of  tick-tack " ;  —  This  was  played  with 

the  backgammon  board,  and  was  sometimes  called  *  trick- 
track.'   As  to  his  meaning,  Lueio  is  his  own  commentator. 

ScENB  rv. 

p.  28.      " to  headstrong  steeds  " ;  —  The  original  has  *  weeds* 

which,  although  retained  by  Mr.  Collier,  it  were  a  waste  of 
words  to  show  must  be  a  misprint  for  *  steeds/  to  which  it 
was  changed  by  Theobald.  The  change  of  *sUp*  of  the 
original  to  sleep  in  the  next  line,  first  made  by  Davenant,  \a 
of  the  same  nature. 

"  '*  [Becomes]  more  mocked,"  &c. :  —  The  word  in  brack- 
ets, which,  or  a  not  easily  discovered  equivalent,  is  required 
by  the  sense,  is  not  in  the  oiiginalf  and  was  first  supplied 
by  Davenant. 
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p.  24.  "  And  yet  1117  nature  never  in  ihejiffht 

To  do  m  dander." 

This  18  the  original  leading,  which  the  preceding  line 

both  explains  and  shows  to  be  ootrect ;  but  Hanmer  changed 

"fight"  to  *9iffht'  und  "in"  to  *it:    "To  do  in  slander" 

is,  cf  course,  *  to  perform  this  office  in  the  face  of  slander/ 

SCBNB   V. 

p.  25.  *  Sir,  make  me  not  your  story  " :  —  Malone  most  need- 
lessly reads,  "  mock  me  not :  —  your  story,"  Davenant, 
<«  make  me  not  your  scorn,"  But  this  use  of  <  me '  is  the 
commonest  of  all  archaisms.  For  instance,  "  —  he  steps  me 
to  her  trencher  and  steals  her  capon's  leg,"  ( Two  Gentle 
men  of  Verona,  Act  IV.  Sc.  4 ;)  "A  good  sherris  sack  hath 
a  two-fold  operation  in  it :  it  ascend  me  into  the  brain, 
dries  me  there  all  the  foolish,  and  duU  and  crudy  va- 
pours," &c  {Hewy  IV.  Part  2,  Act  IV.  Sc.  3.) 

p.  26.  "  That  from  the  eeedneea  " : — Mr.  Verplanck,  with  muck 
reason,  suggests  that  this  word  is  a  misisint  far  *  seeding ; ' 
but  although  unique  in  this  places  it  nas  a  plain  and  ap* 
propriate  meaning,  and  must  not  be  disturbed. 

/.  "  His  ^iwi^f*out " :  —  In  the  original  the  word  is  "  giT- 
tn^,"  the  t  having  accidentally  dipped.  But  Mr.  Col- 
lier strangely  retains  Uiis  word,  and  changes  "  were  "  to 
•wu.' 

p.  27.  **  Of  business"  :  —  In  the  foUo  these  wordA  are  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  line,  —  a  palpable  enor,  which 
destroys  the  rhythm  by  two  superfluous  feet.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  original  is  here  very  irregular. 


ACT   SECOND. 

Scene  I. 

p.  28.      " the  resolute  acting  of  your  blood  " :  —  The  origi- 
nal has  "  our  blood,"  —  a  p^pable  misprint. 

"         " where  now  you  censure  him  "  :  —  The  folio  has 

"  which  now,"  &c.,  and  the  editors  have  retained  it,  some  add- 
ing and  some  understanding  the  *  for,*  which  both  Malone 
and  Steevens  pronounced  to  be  necessary  to  the  sense  at 
the  end  of  the  hne.  But  this  does  not  avoid  the  difficulty. 
Angelo  did  not  censure  Ciaudio  for  a  point :  that  is  not 
English,  and  never  was.  He  might  censure  him  on  a 
point ;  but  there  has  been  pUunly  a  misprint,  easily  made, 
of  *  which '  for  *  where.* 

"         •> what  knows  the  law"  :  —  The  original  has, 
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"  what  knowet  the  Lawet;"  and  «To  justice,"  belonging 
to  this  line,  to  which  it  was  restored  by  Steevens,  appean 
at  the  end  oif  the  previoufi  line. 
p.  29.  **  For  I  have  had : "  —  because  I  have  had,  or,  on  ac- 
eoiint  of  my  having.  See  Note  on  <*  for  catching  cold.'* 
Two  GerUiemen  of  Verona,  Act  L  Sc  2. 

**  Some  run  from  brakes  of  vice  " :  —  In  the  oiiginal, 
•«  brakes  of  Ice.**  As  Mr.  Dyce  has  remarked  upon  an- 
other passage,  the  old  printers  were  very  apt  to  blunder  on 
words  beginning  with  v ;  and  as  in  this  case  a  capital  would 
be  used,  the  mistake  would  be  the  easier.  Kbwe  made 
the  correction.  "  Brake "  has  its  conmion  meaning,  *  a 
thicket,'  in  contradistinction  to  the  solitary  fault  spoken  of 
in  the  next  line ;  and  "answer"  has  the  equally  common 
sense  of  *  answer  for.'  Steevens,  however,  miderstood 
"  brake  "  to  mean  an  instrument  of  torture,  a  signification 
which  it  undoubtedly  had ;  in  which  case  **  and  answer 
none"  would  mean  that  the  torture  failed  to  elicit  any 
reply.  But  this  is  from  the  purpose :  Eecahu  is  contrast- 
ing the  impunity  of  some  great  criminals  with  the  rigid 
acoountabihty  to  which  petty  offenders  toe  held.  Some- 
body projyised  to  read  **  breaks  of  ice*'  t 

p.  80.      ** a  tapster,  sir — parcel  bawd":  —  part  tapster, 

part  bawd :  *  parcel '  being  from  pars. 

'         "  -; a  hot-house  "  :  —  a  bagnio,  which  used  generally 

to  be  about  the  same  thing  as  the  sort  of  house  actually 
kept  by  the  Clown's  mistress. 

p.  31.  *  "  Come  we  to  what  was  done  " :  —  The  folio  has  **  Come 
me,**  which  has  been  hitherto  retained  and  even  quoted  as 
an  instance  of  that  use  of  the  pronoun,  noticed  above  in 
Isabella's  **  make  me  "  and  Falstaff*s  **  ascends  me."  But 
'  come '  was  not  so  used,  and  coidd  not  be  :  **  comes  me  the 
Prince  and  Claudio,"  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  I. 
Sc  3,  is  not  at  all  a  parallel  case.  Esealus  means,  *  Let 
us  come  to  what  was  done, '  *  Let  us  get  at  what  was 
done.' 

p.  32.      *•  ^^-  in  a  lower  chair  " :  —  an  easy  chair. 

"         " the  Bunch  of  Grapes  "  ;  —  In  Shakespeare's  time 

the  larger  rooms  of  inns  were  named. 

p.  33.  **  Justice,  or  Iniquity  "  :  —  referring  to  allegorical  charac- 
ten  oommcnily  found  in  the  old  Mysteries  and  Moralities. 

p.  34.      " no  more  of  it,  Master  Froth.    .    .    ,    Come  you 

hither  to  me,  Mr.  Tapster"  :  —  Upon  Mr.  Collier's  suppo- 
sition that  in  Act  I  v.  Sc«  3,  Shakespeare  makes  the  Cloum 
dJBtingiriah  between  those  who  had  and  those  who  had  not 
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the  rank  of  gentlemen,  by  calling  the  first  *  Mr. '  and  the 
last  •  Master,'  Mr.  Dyce  well  remarks  that  **  no  such  dis- 
tinction was  erer  dreamed  of  by  Shakespeare,"  and  that 
**  Mr.  and  Matter  were  put  indiscriminat^y  by  transcribers 
and  printers."  But  Mr.  Collier's  error  was  eren  greater 
than  Mr.  Dyce  shows  it  to  be ;  ior  <  Mr.'  —  pronounced 
Mister  —  was  at  first  a  degradation  of  the  more  formal 
•  Master,'  as  <  Mrs.'  —  pronounced  Misaii  —  was  of  *  Mis- 
tress ; '  and  neither  was  used  in  addressing  persons  *  of 
worship '  until  long  after  they  had  been  applied  to  common 
folk.  At  last,  however,  ("ivith  <Miss,*  which  originally 
had  a  yery  derogatory  meaning,)  they  were  raised  to  their 
present  position.  Therefore,  although  the  abbreviated  form 
was  usal  in  writing,  even  as  the  title  of  persons  of  con- 
sideration, the  distinction  of  the  original  text  between 
Master  I)roth  and  Mister  Tapster  is  worthy  of  respect. 

p»  M.  M^—  your  bum  is  the  greatest  thing  about  you " : -^ 
This  refers  to  the  fashion  of  stuffing  out  the  dr^  around 
and  behind  the  hipe  with  horse  hair  or  some  like  material, 
which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  the  early 
Tears  of  James :  —  a  fashion  too  fair-ly  and  openly  fol- 
lowed in  our  own  days  to  need  further  explanation. 

p.  Z5.      ** after  three  pence  a  day  " :  —  The  original  has  *<  a 

bay,"  by  the  most  palpable  and  easiest  of  miiqprints.  The 
fEtct  that  the  distance  between  certain  beams  in  a  house  was 
called  *  a  bay '  has  caused  that  word  to  be  retained  in  most, 
if  not  all,  editions.  But  this  is  one  of  those  instances  in 
which  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  original  excludes  it 
from  the  text,  as  mconsistent  both  with  the  context  and 
the  character  of  the  person  who  uses  it.  And  suppose  we 
admit  *  bay ' :  —  three  pence  a  bay  for  how  long  ?  The 
Cknon  means  to  say  he  could  get  houses  very  cheap ;  and 
three  pence  a  day  would  give  us  the  **  fairest  house  in  Vi- 
enna" at  £4  lis,  Zd,,  or,  at  the  present  value  of  money, 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  a  year.  'Day,' 
which  had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Halliwell  and  by  the 
present  editor,  was  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

p.  36.      « by  your  readiness  in  the  office  "  :  —  The  original 

has,  **hjthe  readiness,"  &c. :  the  result  of  mistaking  y 
for  y*. 

SCBZTB  IL 

p.  37.  "  He  hath  offended  hut  as  Inn.  dream  "  :  —  The  orlgmal 
has  <*  He  hath  but  as  offended,*'  ftc,  —  a  transposition  fatal 
to  the  sense  of  the  line^  but  which  has  hitherto  remained 
unoofrected. 

p.  40.      "If  [but]  the  first"  :  —  The  word  in  brackets  is  not  in 
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the  original ;  and,  as  one  is  neoeasary,  Pope  read,  "If  the 
first  man^**  and  was  followed  by  Theobald,  Malone,  and 
others.  This  reading,  however,  lias  a  prosaic  particularity ; 
which  is  also  in  a  measure  true  of  that  adopted  by  Capell 
and  Tyrwhitt  —  "  If  A«,  the  first."  Angelo  means  to  say 
that  if  but  the  first  had  been  punished,  the  many  would 
have  been  deterred. 
p.  4 1.  "  But  ere  they  live  " : — The  original  has  "  here"  which 
Malone  changed  to  *  xoheret  and  tms  is  supported  by  Mr. 
Dyce.  Hanmer  first  read  *  ere/  which  is  the  only  word 
applicable  to  evils  '<  in  progress  to  be  hatched  and  bom." 
Mr.  Collier  retained  "  here  *' !  but  the  corrector  of  his  folio 
of  1632  changed  it  to  •  ere.' 

p.  42.       «♦ fond  ehekeU  "  ;  —  The  word  is  spelled  "  eiddee  " 

in  the  original  —  a  not  uncommon  orthography  of  old. 

p.  48.  "  Where  prayem  oron  "  :  —  Were  it  not  that  ever^ 
editor,  firom  Johnson  down,  had  found  obscurity  in  this 
expression,  and  made  it  more  obscure  by  his  explanation, 
it  would  have  been  passed  here  without  comment.  Angelo^ 
distracted  between  his  passion  and  his  sense  of  duty,  is  in 
that  way  of  temptatian  in  which  his  prayers  for  preserva- 
tion from  wrong-doing  cross  those  which  he  utters  for  the 
enjoyment  of  IsabeOa,  If  explanation  be  needed,  Shakis- 
speare  himself  puts  it  into  Angela's  mouth  in  the  first  lines 
of  the  next  Scene  but  one :  — 

«  When  I  would  pray  and  think,  I  think  and  pray 
To  several  subjects:  Heaven  hath  my  onpty  wordsy 
Whilst  my  invention,  hearing  not  my  tongue. 
Anchors  on  Isabel,"  &c. 

scBKB  m. 

p.  44.  " in  the  Jlamet  of  her  own  youth  "  :  —  The  origi- 
nal has  **Jlaua"    ITie  error  was  corrected  by  Dovenant. 

p  46.      •« but  ktt  you    do  repent  "  :  —  The   folio    has 

**  leatt ;  '*  but  the  two  words  used  to  be  pronounced,  and 
so  were  often  written,  alike.  There  are  yet  people  in  New 
England  —  not  ignorant  persons  —  who  pronounce  •  lest ' 
thus. 

//         « ^e  would  not  epare  Heaven  "  :  —  we  would  not 

spare  Heaven  our  sins.    Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1682  has 
I  Heaven." 


** O,  injurious  law "  :  —  The  original  has  ** hve"  which 
is  undeniably  wrong,  as  Monck  M^on  pointed  out,  though 
not  clearly.  Neither  her  love  nor  its  consequences  had  any 
effect  upon  her  life ;  but  the  law  in  question,  declaring,  as  we 
learn  in  the  old  tale  on  which  the  play  is  founded,  uiat  the 
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man  wbo  broke  it  •*  should  loee  his  head,  and  the  woman 
offender  ehould  ever  after  be  infamously  noted,"  thus  did 
nspite  her  «*a  life  whose  very  comfort"  was  "a  dying 
misery."  Hanmer  made  the  sl^^bt  though  important  cor- 
xection;  but  most  modem  editons  including  Mr.  Ck>Uier 
and  Mr.  Knight,  retain  the  senseless  *  love.' 

SCBKB  IV. 

p.  46.  •«  Whilst  my  inoention  '* :  —  Warburton  was  mare  than 
probably  Tight  in  reading  *  intention.*  But  as  *  invention '  is 
used  by  Shakespeare  in  other  places  for  •  imagination,*  which 
gives  a  consistent  sense,  the  original  word  must  stand. 

pb  46.  **  Grown  aeai^d  and  tedious  "  :  —  Most  copies  of  the  first 
folio  have  **feard;"  but  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere's,  as  Mr. 
Collier  teUs  us,  has  teardt  **  as  if  the  letter  <  had  been  sub- 
stituted fcfrfas  the  sheet  was  going  through  the  press." 
Warburton  proposed  the  obvious  correction,  which  needs 
no  authority  to  sustain  it. 

•<  Blood,  thou  art  blood  "  :  —  The  pause  after  the  ex- 
clamation fills  out  the  line  with  a  rhetorical  effect,  which, 
with  a  finer  sense,  Pope  destroyed,  l^  reading  *<  thou  art 
bui  blood,"  and  Malone,  by  reading  « thou  ttiU  art  blood." 
n  <•  The  general "  ;  —  The  general  public.  So  in  Hamletf 
(Act  n.  So.  2,)  «« 'twas  caviare  to  the  general" 

p.  46.  «<Let  me  be  ignorant ":  ~ The  first  folk)  omits  "me," 
which  is  supplied  in  the  second. 

"  •«  Admit  no  other  way  to  save  his  life, 

(As  I  mibecxibe  not  that,  nor  any  other,) 
But  —  in  the  loss  of  question — that  you,"  &c. 
There  is  a  certain  obscurity  in  this  sentence,  owing  partly 
to  its  interwoven  paretitheaes,  and  partly  to  tie  obso- 
lete sense  in  which  **  question"  is  used.  **  In  the  loss  of 
question  "  means  *  in  the  very  waste  of  words,'  <  supposing 
an  unsupposable  case,'  or,  as  Steevens  says,  *  in  idle  sup- 
position.' *  Question '  is  continually  used  bv  Shakespeare 
in  the  sense  of  *  discussion.'  In  the  folio  the  parenthesis 
begins  at  "  As  "  and  extends  to  "  question,"  inclusively, 
thus  making  confusion.  For,  excluding  all  parenthetical 
matter,  the  sentence  is,  "  Admit  no  other  way  to  save  his 
life,  but  that  you,  his  sister,  finding,"  &c. ;  and  the  *<  but " 
must  not  be  shut  out  of  the  direct  construction.  Hanmei 
saw  this,  and  so  enclosed  **  in  the  loss  of  question  "  within 
marks  of  parenthesis,  by  itself.  But  in  h^  day  our  useful, 
but  too  much  and  too  vaguely  used,  dash  had  not  taken 
its  present  place  in  punctuation.  All  of  this  speech  is  in 
a  manner  parenthetical,  except  the  fi»t  and  last  lines.   The 
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reader  will  find  it  analyzed  with  particulaiity  in  Shake- 
speare*»  ScholoTt  where,  however,  a  needless  change  of  a 
word  in  the  text  ia  proposed.  Dr.  Johnson  proposed  tc 
read  *•  tou  q£  question  "  ! 

p.  49.  "Of  the  B^-hokUng  law"  :— The  folio  has  «aU-^M»- 
wi^»"  by  an  evident  tj'pographical  error,  which  Rowe  cor- 
rected. The  generally  received  reading,  "  all-bindiruif"  \t 
attributed  by  Johnson,  Steevens,  Knight,  and  Collier  to 
llieobald ;  but  it  is  to  be  found  neither  in  his  edition  of 
1733  nor  in  that  of  1740,  and  he  died  in  1744.  It  first  ap- 
pears in  Johnson's  edition,  1766.  Theobald  would  have 
boen  obliged  to  set  at  naught  his  oiK-n  admirable  canon  of 
conjectural  critidsm  in  substituting  *  all-binding '  for  *  all- 
hulding,'  which  is  its  equivalent  in  sense  and  much  nearer 
to  the  fbnn  of  the  word  in  the  oiiginaL 

p.  49.  » rv0  been  sick  fixr  "  :  —  The  folio  has  **  lliat  long- 
ing have  been  sick  for,"  omitting  the  pronoun,  which  some 
editors  have  merely  inserted.  But  "  have "  was  a  mis- 
print, and  a  very  oasy  one,  for  **  I've." 
'  « Ignotny  in  ransom  "  :  —  An  old  fimn  of  *  ignominy/ 
which  occurs  again  in  Troihu  and  CressidOf  Act.  V.  Sc  3. 

*'  "  Else  let  my  brother  die^ 

If  not  a  feodary  but  only  he 
Owe  and  succeied  thy  weakness." 
This  speech  is  found  somewhat  obscure,  but  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  obsolete  or  peculiar  sense  in  which  the  three 
important  words  in  it  are  used.     **  Feodary  "  means  *  an 
associate*'  '  a  fellow ' :  as  in  CymbsUne,  Act  IIL  Sc  2  :^- 
"  Senseless  bauble, 
Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  act  ?"  &c 
«Owe"  means  <to  possess,'  as  is  seen  by  scores  of  in- 
lAmces  in  ^ese  plays ;  and  •*  succeed"  means  •  tc  follow,' 
« to  take  after,'  as  m  AWa  WeU  That  End»  WeL,  Act  L 
Re.  1:  — 

•<  Be  thou  blest,  Bertram,  and  succeed  thy  father 
In  manners,  as  In  shape." 
Isabella's  reply  is  therefore  —  in  the  clumsiness  of  para- 
phrase — '  Otherwise  let  my  brother  die,  if  no  companion 
out  he  alone  be  poflsessed  of  and  take  after  thy  weakness.' 


ACT  THIED. 

SCBNE  L 

p.  52.      "  The  miserable  have,"  &c  :  —  The  metrical  arrange- 
ment of  this  passage  is,  with  a  slight  variation,  that  of  tba 
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arigmid,  which  was  needlessly  much  changed  by  Steerenii 
who  has  hitherto  been  inccmsiderately  followed,  except  by 
Knight  and  Singer. 

pb  62.  "  Servile  to  all  the  skyey  m/heneu 

That  doit  this  habitation  where  thou  keep'st 
Hourly  afflict." 

This  is  the  original  text,  which  Hanmer  changed  by 
reading  "  that  do,"  Upon  this  emendation,  Porson  is  rep- 
resent^ in  the  Variorum  edition  as  remarking,  "  The  con- 
stniction  is  not  <the  skiey  influences  that  do,'  but  'a 
breath  thou  art  that  dost,'  &c.  If  « Servile  thou  art  to  all 
the  skley  influences '  be  enclosed  in  a  parenthesis,  all  the 
difficulty  will  vanish."  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  sug- 
gestion has  since  been  followed ;  for  a  critical  decision  by 
Corson  is  t6  be  received  with  as  much  deference  as  is  due 
to  one  in  morals  by  Dr.  Johnson.  But  still  it  must  be 
remarked  that  this  construction  would,  in  the  word&  of  the 
text,  make  the  breath  hourly  afflict  its  habitation,  the  body, 
—  an  absurd  result  of  his  suggestion,  which,  of  course, 
entirely  escaped  the  attention  of  Porson.  Plainly  it  is 
•*all  the  skyey  influences"  that  afflict  the  body.  Yet 
Hanmer's  change  is  inadmissible ;  for  such  disagreements 
of  verbs  with  nominatives  are  not  imcommon  in  Shake- 
^eare's  writings  and  those  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is 
more  than  probable,  too,  that  he  wrote  "influ^nos,"  both 
here  and  in  The  Winter* »  Tale,  Act  I.  Sc  2,  as  the  rhythm 
in  both  instAnres  would  seem  to  require.  For  *  influence ' 
in  Shakespeare's  time  was  a  word  without  a  plural,  and 
was  used,  especially  when  applied  to  the  heavesily  bodies, 
(to  which  service  it  was  then  almost  set  apart,  —  see  Cot- 
grave's  Dictionary,  also  Richurdson's,)  in  its  radical  sense 
of  *  in-flowing,'  and  then  in  the  singular  form,  even  when 
all  those  bodies  are  spoken  of.  See  Milton,  who  frequently 
uses  the  word,  but  never  the  plural. 
«  And  happie  Constellations  on  that  houre      

Shed  their  seLectest  influence."     Par.  Loet,  YWL.  612. 
«<  and  taught  the  fixt  [L  e.  stars] 

Their  influence  malignant  when  to  shed."  lb.  X.  663. 
M  XTnmuffle  ^e  faint  stars,  and  thou  fair  Moon 

Or  if  your  influence  be  quite  damm'd  up 
With  black  usurping  mists."     Comua,  330,  335. 

"         " thou  art  Death's  Fool " ;  —  The  reference  here,  as 

6teevens  and  Douce  have  heretofore  pointed  out,  is  to  the 
introduction  of  Death  and  a  Fool  in  the  rude  old  plays  and 
dumb  shows ;  —  the  sport  being  made  by  Death's  endeav- 
h3 
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on  to  surprise  the  Meiry  Andrew  and  the  finally  iinsuc* 
ceesful  efforts  of  the  latter  to  elude  them. 

p.  53.  "  What  hoa  /  "  —  In  this  form  the  exclamation  constant- 
ly appears  in  the  original,  and  also  with  sufficiently  rare 
exceptions  in  contemporary  authors  to  show  that  *  ho/  to 
whicn  it  is  universally  changed  by  modem  editors,  although 
it  gives  the  sense,  does  not  represent  the  sound  of  the  w'wd 
as  used  between  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred 
years  ago. 

"  «  Bring  fn«  to  hear  M^m  speak  " :  —  The  folio  has  «  Bring 
them  to  hear  me  speak."  otrangdy  enough,  it  was  left  for 
Steevens  to  make  the  required  traniqxMtion  of  the  pro- 
Domis. 

p.  54.      ** most  good,  most  good  indeed  "  :  —  The  second 

*•  most  good  **  has  been  generally  omitted  ;  and  it  is  more 
than  possible  that  the  repetition  is  due  to  copyist  or  com- 
positor. But  the  emphasis  is  in  place,  and  Alexandrines 
are  too  common  in  this  play  to  make  the  redundant  foot  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  omission  of  the  words. 

''         «* an  everlasting  leiger  " :  —  A  leiger  was  a  resident 

ambassador. 

If  **  Though  all  the  world's  vastidity"  :  — The  folio  has 
**  through:* 

p.  «5  "  The  pneeay  Angelo  >  "  —  The  folio  has  **prmzie  "  both 
hero  and  three  lines  below,  —  a  combmation  of  letters,  but 
not  a  word.  It  was  changed  in  the  second  fulio  to  *pfinee- 
hff  a  word  singularly  out  of  relation  to  the  context,  and 
deserving  of  no  particular  attention  because  it  is  in  that 
edition.  Tieck  conjectured  that  'precue*  might  be  the 
word ;  and  in  spite  of  its  destruction  of  the  rhythm  of  two 
lines  and  of  its  meagre  sense,  it  has  been  adopted  by  Knight 
and  Hudson.  Mr.  Singer  reads  *primsie:  which  he  says  ;s 
used  by  Bums  for  *  formal,'  *  demure,'  and  quotes  an  old 
proverb,  *  a  primzie  damsel  makes  a  laidlie  dame.'  But 
Shakespeare  was  not  writing  Scotch  saws.  Is  it  not  plain 
from  l8abella*»  phrases  in  her  previous  speech,  **  this  outward 
Bointed  deputy  "  who  «  is  yet  a  dwil,**  that  priestly  guards, 
L  e.,  priestly  ornaments  or  facings,  w^ere  the  marks  of  the 
livery  with  which  she  says  Hell  invests  such  as  he  ?  Pol- 
lok's  description  of  a  hypocrite,  as 

"  one  who  stole  the  livery  of  Heaven 
To  serve  the  Devil  in," 
is  the  very  converse,  the  counter-proof,  of  Isabella' b  thought. 
Warburton  first  suggested  *  priestly,'  and  it  was  discovered 
ill  Mr.  CoIUer's  folio  of  1632. 

p.  56       ** the  delighted  spirit "  :  —  The  obvious  sense  of  thii 
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mu< Ji  discii98r.d  expression  is  the  proper  one.  Claudio  says 
tiiat  the  body  which  is  sensible  and  warm  is  to  become  a 
clod,  and  that  the  spirit  which  is  delighted  [L  e.,  enjoys  what 
John  Bimyan  calls  the  delight  of  life]  is  to  sufier  the  tor- 
ment of  fire  or  ice,  or  imprisonment  in  the  winds.  War- 
burton  first  made  the  passage  the  subject  of  comment,  and 
gave  an  explanation  somewhat  like  this.  Hanmer  read 
•dilated;'  Johnson  proposed  *  delinquent^  and  approved 
•benighted: 

pb  56.      " age,  ache,  penury  " ;  —  The  first  Ibho  has  "|»r- 

jyry,**  which  waa  corrected  in  the  second. 

«• slip  of  wildemeu  "  :  —  a  wild  slip,  not  from  the 

true  stock  :  often  so  used  by  Shakespeare's  contemporaries 
and  immediate  sucoessoxB. 

p.  5«.      « was  affianced  to  her  fty  oath  "  :  —  The  first  folio 

omits  **  by,"  which  was  supplied  in  the  second. 

'         " her  comhinaie  husband  "  —  contracted  husband* 

So  in  Act  rV.  Sc  3,  **  I  am  combined  by  a  sacred  vow/* 

p.  60.      " the  corrupt  deputy  ^cnferf  "  ;  —  The  first  folio  has 

:*fealedy"  impelled  of  course  with  a  long  «,  —  a  yery  easy 
'misprint.  This  word  has  been  hitherto  retained  :  Warbur- 
ton  supposed  it  to  mean  <  weighed ; '  but  Angela  had  been 
already  weighed  and  found  wanting,  and  the  Duke* 8  prop- 
osition involved  no  further  test :  others  are  driven  to  the 
fish-market  for  a  definition  even  less  disgusting  than  ridic- 
ulous. The  only  object  of  the  Eriar-i>tiAe,  as  £i^  as  laabeUa^ 
Claudio,  and  Mariana  were  conoenaed,  was  to  foil  the  cor- 
rupt Deputy. 

"         «• the  Moated  Orange  '* :  —  A  grange  was  original-  ' 

ly  a  ftrm  house  attached  to  a  monastery  :  this  one  was,  or 
had  been,  attached  to  that  of  St.  Luke,  mentioned  just  be- 
fore by  the  Duke,  The  word  finally  came  to  be  applied  to 
a  country  house  leas  pretentious  than  a  Hall,  and  more  so 
than  a  cottage. 

^    SOBKB  H. 

p,  61.  •*  The  Street  before  the  Prison."  No  change  of  Scene  is 
indicated  in  the  folio,  but  Etboiw  and  the  rest  join  the  Duke ; 
—  an  arrangement  plainly  the  result  of  the  want  of  scene- 
ry on  Shakespeare's  stage. 

"         " brown  and  white  bastard  "  ;  —  a  kind  of  sweet 

wine,  made  of  raisins. 

" good  brother  father  *' :  —  Elbow  calls  the  Duke 

•  fother  brother  (JHre),  and  the  Duke  in  return  calls  bin 
•brother  father/ 
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p.  61.      «« a  I  eat,  array  myself"  :  —  The  folio  has  "  awa^ 

myself,"  which  to  a  London  exquisite  would  be  hardly 
even  a  misprint. 

p.  62.      <*  [Free]  from  our  faults,  aBjromfauUs  seeming  free  I " 
In  the  original  folio  this  line  is  printed  without  the  first 
word,  without  an  initial  capital,  and  "viith  a  transposition, 
thus: — 

"  from  our  faults  ta  faults  from  seeming  free." 
*<  Free,**  demanded  both  hj  sense  and  rhythm,  was  supplied 
in  Ihe  second  folio  ;  but  the  other  equally  needed  emenda- 
tion has  not  hitherto  been  made.  The  Dtike  speaks  not  of 
faults,  but  of  men.  Elbow* b  eulogy  of  **  the  precise  Angelo ' ' 
causes  his  better  informed  hearer  to  wish  that  all  men  were 
as  free  from  faults  as  some  seem  to  be  free  fr^m  them. 
The  line  evidently  broke  down,  as  the  printers  say,  and  in 
attempting  to  set  it  up  again,  two  words  were  transposed  as 
well  as  one  omitted. 

'  «« extracting  U  clutch'd  ?  "  —  The  folio  omits  "  it." 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  point  out  that  Lucio  asks  the 
bawd  if  there  are  any  women  to  be  had  for  money. 

''  «•  What  sa/st  thou.  Trot  f  "  —  Gray  suggested  "  What 
sa/st  thou  to*t  t "  and  Collier,  **  What  say'st  thou  trotht** 
But  the  word  in  the  original  begins  with  a  capital ;  and 
there  surely  could  be  no  name  given  to  a  Bawd's  assistant 
more  appropriate  than  Trot. 

"         " she  is  herself  m  the  «m6":  — The  allusion  is  to 

the  powdering  tub  in  which  beef  was  powdered,  i.  e.  salted, 
in  order  to  preserve  it  frxmi  corruption. 

p.  64.  ••  —  he  is  a  motion  tingenerative  "  :  —  The  original 
has,  **  a  motion  ^merative."  Theobald  made  the  chuige, 
the  necessity  of  which  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who 
considers  Angelo* a  character  and  what  Lucio  has  just  said 
and  soon  after  says  of  him.  Yet  Steevens,  Knight,  and 
Collier  retain  *  generative,'  which  the  former  explains  as  '  a 
masculine  puppet.' 

p.  65.      " a  ducat  in  her  chck-duh  " ;  —  Beggars  used  lo 

have  a  dish  for  the  receipt  of  alms  with  a  hinged  cover 
which  they  clacked  to  attract  attention.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  say  that  Lucio  makes  a  very  poor  pun  for  the  sake 
of  a  very  indecent  jest. 

ft         " an  inward  of  his  "  :  —  an  intimate. 

//         « with  dearer  love  " :  —  The  folio  has  "  demn,**  the 

r  having  dropped  out. 

p.  66.      " would  eat  mutton  on  Fridays  "  :  —  Lueio*9  chaiige 

of  the  violation  of  a  fast  day  involves  also  an  innuendo, 
from  the  application  of  *  mutton '  to  prostitutes. 
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p.  68.     ** and  it  is  as  dangerous,"  fte. :  —  The  folio  has 

**  and  Of  it  is  as  dangerous,"  the  sentence  nevertheless 
being  closed  at  "undertaking"  with  a  full  point,  and 
the  next  word  beginning  with  a  capital.  Mr.  Collier 
retained  the  *  as '  and  made  one  sentence  of  the  two,  to 
which  the  otjection  is,  not  only  that  it  is  not  logical,  as 
Mr.  Knight  says,  but  that  a  semblance  of  logic  is  not  in 
place.  The  Duke  himself  caUs  what  he  says  a  <*  riddle," 
!•  e.,  a  paradox. 

"  «*  You  hare  paid  the  Heanrens  your  function  "  ;  —  Mr. 
Collier's  folio  of  1632  has,  ••  You  have  paid  the  Heayens 
the  due  of  your  function,"  the  corrector  having  failed  to 
see  that  *to  pay  a  function*  and  <to  discharge  a  diity' 
are  synonymous. 

p.  69.  •*He,  who  the  sword,"  &c.:  —  I  more  than  doubt 
that  this  and  the  following  lines  are  Shakespeare's ;  and, 
briefly,  for  these  reasons.  —  Thev  are  not  interwoven 
with  the  Scene  or  evolved  from  it,  but  appended  to  it, 
<  tacked  on '  it :  —  they  are  entirely  superfluous,  having 
no  dramatic  purpose,  and  uttering  no  moral  truth  that 
has  not  had  infinitely  better  utterance  before ;  and,  so, 
being  sheer  surplusage,  like  all  surplusage,  might  be 
stricken  out  with  advantage:  —  their  rhythmical  ex- 
pression is  entirely  inconsistent  with  their  sentiment  and 
with  the  diction  of  the  serious  parts  of  this  play ;  it  was 
not  in  Shakespeare  to  stop  the  Duke  and  set  lum  off  in 
this  octosyllabic  canter  upon  the  same  road  over  which 
he  had  paced  before  ^itn  such  severe  and  stately  dig- 
nity :  —  the  lines  are  a  mere  succession  of  couplets,  eadi 
containing  a  perfect  if  not  an  isolated  thought,  which 
IS  not  Shakespeare's  manner  imder  any  circumstances, 
and  above  all  in  such  a  soliloquy  as  the  Duke*9 ;  "  non 
eohr,  turn  vuUue"  If  we  will,  we  must  believe  that  this 
soliloquy  was  written  by  Shakespeare  after  those  in  Ham' 
iet.  Let  who  ^Hl  believe  it !  —  I  am  quite  sure  that 
Shakespeare  closed  the  Act  with  the  Duke'e  "Peace  be 
with  you ! "  and  that  these  lines  were  added  by  some 
one  of  the  versifiers  that  it  was  common  to  have  about 
theatres,  and  often  among  the  actors,  in  those  days,  and 
one  who  wrote  in  the  old  style.  The  lines  may  have 
been  added  with  Shakespeare's  consent ;  for  gentle  Will 
had  the  kindest  heart  in  the  world ;  and  while  working, 
himself,  up  to  the  highest  requirements  of  his  art,  was 
well  content,  so  long  as  the  audience  was  pleased  and 
the  theatre  prosperous,  to  do  any  thing  to  serve  or  grat- 
ify a  friend;  and  the  play  not  having  been  published 
uitil  twenty  years  after  it  was  written,  the  circumstance 
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of  file  introdaction  of  mich  a  q)eech  would  more  than 
probably  be  forgotten  by  Hemixige  and  Condell,  even  if 
they  thought  of  the  subject.  But  as  this  is  merely  an 
opinion,  unsupported  by  any  authority,  no  marks  imply- 
ing doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  speech  are  allowed 
to  appear  in  the  text. 

p.  6^.  •*  Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go ; " 

Various  and  futile  have  been  the  attempts  to  make 
better  English  of  this  line  without  rewriting  it: — the 
reason  being  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  printer  but  the 
author.  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  have 
suggested^ 

<*  Orace  to  stand,  virtue  to  go ; " 

"  <*  How  may  likeness  vade  in  crimes." 

The  folio  has  **  made"  Malone  suggested  the  word  in 
the  text,  which  removes  all  the  "great  obscurity  "  which 
commentators  have  found  in  this  passage,  except  that  re- 
sulting from  the  writer's  own  confused  notion  of  what 
he  wanted  to  say.  *<  Likeness  "  has  been  taken  to  mean 
<  comeliness.*  Mr.  Collier's  folio  has  *  *  Masking  practice  " 
in  the  next  line  :  Malone  read  **  Mocking  practice ; "  and 
various  other  ineffectual  and  supererogatory  labor  has 
been  expended  upon  the  passage. 


ACT  FOURTH. 

SCBNB  I. 

p.  70.  **  Takef  O I  take  those  lips  atoay,'* 

This  most  exquisite  of  love  songs  reappears  in  Beau* 
mont  and  Fletcher's  Bloody  Brother^  first  published  sur- 
reptitiously at  London,  1639,  an  authorized  edition  having 
appeared  at  Oxford,  1640.  Li  the  latter  play  this  stanza 
is  accompanied  by  the  following :  — 

•*  Hide,  oh,  hide  those  hills  of  snow 
Wliich  thy  frozen  bosom  bears. 
On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 

Are  of  those  that  April  wears ; 
But  first  set  my  poor  heart  fr'ee, 
Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  thee*" 
Both  stanzas  were  published  as  Shakespeare^s  in  the  spurious 
edition  of  his  Poems,  London,  1640,  and,  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  both  have  been  attributed  to  him,  except  by  some 
of  the  critics  and  commentators  who  were  in  doubt  to  whom 
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to  anign  them.  But  this  stasss  alone  is  Shakespeare's  ; 
the  other,  ahnoet  sorely,  Fletcher's.  The  two  stanzas  in 
£K3t  will  not  nuJieone  sooff,  except  at  great  Tiolenoe  to  both 
the  fbnn  and  spirit  of  the  nrst.  Por  that  is  written  so  that 
the  mnsio  shall  repeat  the  last  three  syllables  of  each  of 
the  last  two  lines,  which  is  impossible  with  the  other :  they 
can  both  be  sung  to  the  same  music  only  by  sappreesing 
the  beautiful  and  touching  repetition  in  the  first :  and  this 
was  d<me  when  it  was  introduced  in  The  Bloody  Brother, 
Besides,  the  stanza  added  in  that  play  is  palpably  addreaKd 
to  a  woman,  while  this  is  just  as  certainly  and  as  clearly, 
though  not  just  as  palpably,  addressed  to  a  man.  See 
Shaketpears*»  Scholar,  wheie  ilus  is  shown  and  the  subject 
examined  in  detaiL  The  command  to  the  Boy,  to  break 
off  his  song,  is  but  a  dnunatic  contriTsnce  to  produce  the 
effect  of  an  intrusion  upon  Mariana's  solitude. 

p.  71.     '* planchsd  gate"  :  -> a  planked  gate.    The  French 

pkmeher  with  the  eh  hard. 

'/  M  There  have  I  made  my  promise*"  &c. :  —  These  lines 
are  prose,  although  printed  as  yerae  in  the  folio.  By  no 
eflbrtB  haye  they  been  made  to  assume  more  than  the  mere 
ibim  of  yene.    The  folio  has, 

«  There  haye  I  made  my  promise,  upon  the 
Heavy  middle  of  the  night  to  oaU,  upon  him." 
CspeU  and  Bialone  make  this  bold  transpositian :  — - 
<«  There  haye  I  made  my  promise  to  eaU  on  him 
Upon  the  heavy  middle  of  the  night." 
Mr.  Ck>llier  giyes, 

<<  There  haye  I  made  my  promise  upon  the  heayy 
Middle  of  the  night  to  call  upon  him." 
No  one  will  regret  such  verse ;  and  we  have  many  inFtanoes 
of  the  first  part  of  a  speech  in  verse  with  the  last  in  prose; 
of  which,  indeed,  in  tne  third  speech  of  the  Duke  above^ 
there  is  one  at  hand. 

p.  78.     *< oxaOUh'a  to  sow  ":  — The  folio  has  «  fiM^V' « 

typographical  error  which  was  corrected  by  Warburton  and 
in  m.  Collier's  folio  of  1682. 

Scmni  n. 

p.  76.      •• werehefnsoTd";  —  This  word  is  taken  by  John* 

son  to  mean  «sprinkled,'  as  meat  is,  with  the  dredging  box ; 
Bladkstone  denves  it  from  *meskr,'  *  to  mingle,'  which  is 
better ;  but  there  is  probably  a  misprint,  though  for  what, 
I  cannot  conjecture. 
»  «« ^—  th'  unUtHng  postern  "  :  —  the  unregazding  poe- 
tem.   The  folio  has  «  vneittinff."   The  emendation  is  Monck 
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MoKni's ;  and  as  both  <'b  toe  long  in  the  original,  it  inTolyes 
only  the  correction  of  the  easiest  possible  misprint.  Rowe 
gare  *  unretitHng^  Hanmer  ^unretHnff,'  Steerens  suggested 
•unliifning,'  or  'vnshiftinff,'  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632 
has  <  renstinat  —  a  yery  plausible  correction,  —  and  Black- 
Btone  says  that  'muisSng'  «may  mean  'nerer  at  rest,* 
*  always  opening.'  " 

0.76.  **Sappely**  :-^f:haX  is,  «hap-ly,'  'by  hap/  formerly 
spelled  *happ9'  Thiis  is  the  word  as  it  stands  in  the 
original,  —  the  old  orthography  and  pronunciation  bei^g 
retained  on  account  of  the  rhydmi,  which  requires  a  word 
of  three  syllables. 

//  (« This  is  his  lordship's  man  " :  —  In  the  original  folio 
this  speech  is  assigned  to  the  Duke^  and  the  next  to  the 
Provost;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Tyrwhitt  was 
right  in  suggesting  the  transposition  of  the  prefixes ;  for 
the  Duke  would  not  Imow,  or,  at  least,  seem  to  know,  his 
lordship's  man;  and  the  Provost  was  far  from  expecting 
Claudio't  pardon,  which  the  Duke^  on  the  contrary,  looked 
for  every  moment.  Just  before,  when  the  knocking  is  first 
heard,  he  says  to  himself,  '<  Now  are  they  come,"  and  while 
the  Provost  reads  the  letter,  "This  is  his  pardon." 

p.  78.     « his  fact "  :  —  his  deed :  the  radical  sense  of  the 

word. 

p.  79.      " dye  the  beard" :  —  The  folio  has  «fM  the  beard." 

Heath  is  the  author  of  this  emendation,  which  (<  dye'  and 
<die'  haying  been  in  Shakespeare's  day  without  any  dis- 
tinction of  orthography)  is  not  only  tustified  but  required 
oy  what  the  Provott  says  in  the  next  Scene  about  Ragozine, 
«  his  beard  and  h«ul  just  of  his  colour."  As  it  was  custom- 
ary for  men  to  dye  the  beard  and  women  the  hair,  materials 
oould  eaaly  be  procured. 

p,  80.      " nothing  of  what  is  [here]  writ "  :  —  The  folio 

omits  "here,"  imch  is  necessary  to  the  sense,  and  was 
aapi^lied  by  Warbnrton. 

ScBMB  m. 

»        <i Master  Rash  "  :  —  The  original  has  the  abbre- 

yiated  form  « Mr"  throughout  this  speech,  except  in  the 
case  of  Three-pile.  See  Note  on  •*  Masta  Froth,''  Act  II. 
8c  I. 

« a  commodity  of  brown  paper  kcl^  old  ginffsr" : -^ 

Usurers  in  Shakespeare's  day,  as  they  do  now,  made  their 
unfortunate  clients  take  part  of  their  loan  in  rubbish  of 
some  sort  or  olAer,  which  must  needs  be  sold  at  a  great  sac- 
rifice. Ginger  was  then,  oddly  emough,  one  of  the  com- 
moditiea  so  used. 
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pb  80.      " and  are  now  /or  the  LmxTa  take  ' :  —  This  is  an 

allusian  to  the  practice  of  permitting  prisoneits  for  debt  to 
ask  alms  of  -viators  and  passers.  It  obtained  until  recently 
at  the  fleet  in  London.  Malone  quotes  the  following  per- 
tinent passage  from  Nashe's  Apohgyfor  Piaree  Pennilesaet 
1593  :  "  At  that  time  that  thy  joys  were  in  the  iloet-ing, 
and  thus  crying  *  for  the  Lord's  sake '  out  at  an  iron  win- 
dow." Singer  also  gives  the  following  from  Baret's  Ahech- 
rUt  1673  :  —  "then  will  he  turn  him  [the  debtor]  to  com- 
mons into  Ludgate ;  where  for  his  ablatiYe  case  ho  shall 
liave  a  dative  cage,  craving  and  crying  at  the  gate  *  your 
worship's  chaiitie  for  the  Lord's  sake.'  " 

pb  81.  '*  Master  Bamardine  "  :  —  The  Clown  who  has  just  said 
"  Mr.  Bamardine,  you  must  rise  and  be  hanged,"  now, 
when  he  coaxes,  says,  «•  Pray,  Matter  Bamardine."'  See 
Note  on  "  Master  Froth,"  Act  II.  Sc.  1.  This  may  be  ac- 
cidental ;  but  if  so,  it  is  to  be  classed  among  '<  OH  inganni 
FortimatL" 

p.  8S.  <«0,  groveOmgheaet!"  —The  folio  has  **0  graceU hearty** 
which  means  nothing,  although  many  have  tried  to  per- 
suade themselves  and  others  to  receive  it  for  *  O  stony  heart.' 
The  correction  is  from  Mr.  Ck>llier'B  folio  of  1632  :  the  mis- 
print which  it  supposes  is  an  easy  one,  and  the  sense  which 
it  gives,  most  appropriate. 

p.  88.  **  Ere  twice  the  sun  " :  —  The  metrical  arrangement  hen 
is  that  of  the  original,  which  was  needlessly  changed  by 
Steevens,  who  was  followed  unthinkingly  by  almost  every 
subsequent  editor.  The  purpose  of  Steevens  was  to  accom- 
modate the  rhythm  to  a  necessary  change  in  the  original 
text,  which  has  **  To  yond  generation."     Steevens  read, 

'•Ere  twice 
The  sun  has  made  his  journal  greeting  to 
The  tender  generation." 
The  error  resulted  from  the  compositor's  mistaking  *y* 
und»'  (abbreviated  for  *the  under ')  for  *yond ; '  and  « th' 
under '  does  not  destroy  the  rhythm  of  the  line,  as  ^  gen- 
eration '  was  used  sometimes  as  a  word  of  four,  sometimes 
of  five,  syllables.  The  emendation  has  been  rejected  of 
late  years,  and  indeed  was  never  properly  established; 
but  an  examination  of  the  meaning  of  the  passage  will 
show  tliat  we  must  read  «« th'  imder  generation,"  L  e.,  the 
antipodes,  and  not  **  yond  generatioL.,"  L  e.,  the  world  out- 
side the  prison.  For,  just  before,  we  are  told,  with  some 
particularity,  that  it  is  almost  day  break  ;  and  the  Provoeft 
justification,  if  made  before  the  sun  had  twice  greeted  the 
people  of  Yienna,  must  have  been  made  that  day ;  but  if 
made  before  the  sun  had  twice  greeted  the  antipodes,  that 
is,  befi)re  the  second  ensuing  night,  it  of  course  must  take 
VOL.  m.  I 
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place  on  or  before  the  day  after;  and  to  it  did,  and  so 
the  Duke  declared  it  would  to  ItabeUa  as  well  as  to  the 
Provoat. 

p.  88.      •« well  balanc'd  form  "  :  —  The  folio  has  « toMl- 

balanc'd:"  a  palpable  misprint  for  "weU-balanc'd,**  ai 
Heath  and  Mason  pointed  out. 

p.  85.      " he's  a  better  tooodman  " :  —  a  hunter  after  deer, 

and  so  after  de<¥ra.  FaletafBaks  Mrt,  Ford,  with  a  similar 
double  meaning,  **  Am  I  a  woodman } " 

SCBKB  lY. 

p.  86.     " hath  disvouch'd  [the]  other  " :  —  The  article 

necessary  to  the  sense,  is  omitted  in  the  folio. 

p. 87.  "Yet  reason  dares  her  on"  &c. :  —  That  is,  of  course. 
<  Reason  is  on  my  side,  and  dares  her  to  denounce  me ;  foi 
should  she  do  so,  my  mere  reputation  and  authority  would 
at  once  confound  her.'  The  folio  has  "  Yet  reason  dares 
her  no'*  by  the  most  obrious  and  easy  of  typographical  er- 
rors, which  yet  has  hitherto  remained  uncorrected,  while 
vain  efforts  hare  been  made  to  extract  sense  fixnn  the  pas- 
sage. Theobald  dropped  *no:'  Steevens  changed  it  to 
*  not ' :  Makme  read  "  Yet  reason  dares  her  ?  —  no." 

*«  —  bears  up  a  credent  bulk"  :  —  This  needs  no  ex- 
planation. It  is  the  correction  of  an  easy  typographical 
error  in  the  folio,  —  *•  bears  ofh  credent  bulk,"  —  which 
has  hitherto  been  endured,  or  cured  by  reading  <«  bears  off 
a  credent  bulk"  or  <* here*a  of  a  credent  bulk,"  or  by  bdii- 
ly  dropping  the  particle  altogether.  Angelo*a  thought  is 
plainly,  that  his  position  and  reputation  will  euttain  his 
denial  of  any  scandalous  story. 

Scene  V. 

p.  87.  Dr.  Johnson  thought,  not  without  some  appearance  of 
reason,  that  this  Act  should  end  with  Scene  Iv.,  •<  far  here 
is  properly  a  cessation  of  action,  and  a  night  intervenes, 
and  the  place  is  changed,  between  the  passages  of  this  Scene 
(IV.)  and  those  of  the  next.  The  next  Act,  beginning 
with  the  following  Scene,  (V.,)  proceeds  without  any  in- 
terruption of  time  or  place."  But  Shakespeare  cared  com- 
paratively little  for  such  considerations.  By  the  original 
division  of  the  Acts,  which  has  been  preserved,  with  Act  V. 
begins  a  grand  and  entirely  new  dramatic  interest — that  at- 
taching to  the  exposure  of  Angela.  Up  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  next  and  last  Scene  of  the  present  Act  (IV.)  we  see  the 
toils  of  the  Friar-Duke  closing  round  his  victim :  after  that 
there  is  no  further  plotting,  and  no  disguise,  except  the 
momentary  one  necessaiy  to  the  complete  working  out  of 
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former  designs.  A  dock  and  a  good  memory  vnR  preserve 
the  unities  of  time  and  place,  or  detect  their  Tiolatbn ;  but 
far  the  preaerration  of  the  far  more  important  unity  of 
dramatic  interest,  it  is  better  to  trust  to  Shakespeare. 

SoEzra  VI. 

pb  89.      '•  Have  hent "  :  —  taken  pGaseesiaa  of:  from  the  A.  S. 
•henimi,'  <  to  seize.' 


ACT   FIFTH* 

Sgbkb  L 

piS9.  *'Eni9r,  iweraUf/"  :^ The  foho  daetitB,  ** Enter  at  aw 
muL  doon"  all  entrances  being  made  from  doors  on  Shake- 
speare's stage,  fitmi  want  of  scenery.  In  the  folio,  too, 
Friar  Peter  and  UabeUa  are  not  directed  to  enter  until  just 
as  the  former  says  "  Now  is  your  time ; "  but  though  the 
play-wright  was  obliged  thus  to  conform  to  the  limited 
space  on  which  his  characters  appeared,  we  know,  from  the 
foregoing  Scene,  that  the  poet  had  in  his  mind's  eye  the 
arrangement  indicated  in  this  stage  direction* 

"         " yidd/orM  to  you  public  thanks  " : — The  folio  has 

"  yield  you  firth  to  "  —  an  evident  transposition.  The 
Duke  yieldea  Angelo  forth  to  no  pubUe  thanks;  but  he 
gave  him  his  own  thanks  publicly.  See  the  first  two  lines 
of  his  next  speech. 

p.  9 1.      ♦« charade  "  :  ^~  characters,  outward  seeming. 

"  **A8  e'er  I  heard"  :  — «As'  for  'that' :  the  construc- 
tion being,  —  *  Her  madness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense 
that  e'er  I  heard  in  madness '  —  the  intervening  line  being 
interjectionaL 

"         •« for  ifiequaUty  "  ; — for  apparent  inconsistency ;  as 

we  say  that  one  part  of  a  story  does  not  square  with  another. 

f*         ** the  folse  seems  true  "  :  —  <  Which' is  understood; 

but  some  suppose  that "  seems  true  "  is  a  compound  word 
for  vraieemblable,  *  true-seeming.' 

p.  92.      «•  How  he  refeWd  me  "  :  —  refuted  me. 

p.  93.  **  O,  that  it  were  ae  Uke,  as  it  is  true  "  :  —  That  is,  *  as 
likely  to  be  believed.'  llie  Ihike,  throwing  doubt  upon 
her  assertion,  says,  ironically,  **  This  is  most  likely  [to  be 
true] ; "  and  she,  knowing  it  to  be  virtually  true,  and  wish- 
ing it  to  be  so  received,  replies,  *<  O,  that  it  were  as  hke, 
[to  be  believed]  as  it  is  true  ! "  Of  course,  whether  it  were 
all  actually  true  or  not,  she  could  not  wish  that  it  were  at  all 
•hkely  0  be  true* 
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p.  98.      «« with  ripened  time  "  :  —  The  last  syllable  of  thia 

word  is  not  contracted  in  the  folio :  it  was  pronounced  ripe- 
ned, not  ri^pen-ed :  hitherto  the  editors  have  contracted  it. 

p.  94.  ••  This  '  a  good  friar  "  :  —  The  apostrophe  marks  the 
elision  of  *  is ; '  as  in  **  What  '  fool "  for  *  what  a  fool.' 
7V»  Oentlemen  of  Verona^  Act  L  So.  2. 

p.  95.      « let  her  shew  Tier  face  "  :  —  Hie  fi>]io  has  «  yomr^ 

an  easy  misprint  for  '  her/  when  h  had  a  bow  bdow  the 
line  like  y,  and  o  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  0. 

p.  97.      *« informal  women  "  —  ill  r^ulated,   distracted 

women.    See  Note  on  **  make  of  him  a  roimal  man  again." 
Comedy  of  Errore,  Act  V.  Sc  1. 
^'  •*  And  punish  them  [tm]to  your  height  of  pleasure." 

The  folio  has  **  to  "  —  an  enor,  as  the  rhythm  showa. 

p.  98.  **  Cuetdhu  non  fadt  monaehum  ** :  —  The  cowl  does  not 
make  the  monk. 

p.  100.  **  Nor  here  provincial"  :  -^  of  this  province^  and  sub- 
ject to  its  civil  or  ecclesiastical  authoritieB. 

//        •< forfeits  in  a  faaibeii^s  ahqp*' :  —  It  is  only  of  late 

in  America,  that  the  ftahian  of  lounfmg  in  a  barber's 
shop  has  entirely  gone  out ;  and  Dr.  Kenrick  states,  in 
his  Suffolk  Wordt,  that,  in  1760,  he  saw  a  metrical  list  of 
forfeits  in  a  harbor's  shop  to  be  enforced  against  those  who 
meddled  with  the  razors  or  surgical  instruments ;  for  bar- 
beis  were  surgeons  of  old.  We  may  well  beliere  that  these 
forfeits  were  **  as  much  in  mock  as  mark." 

p.  101.     "  Hark  how  the  villain  would  fflose  now"  :  — how  he 
would  smooth  over  his  treasonable  abuses.    The  folio  has 
«  dose,"  an  evident  misprint,  as  the  Duke  shows  no  inten 
tion  to  close  the  discussion, —  yet  hitherto  retained. 

//         M ffifflote  "  ;  —  loose  girls. 

//        « that  e'er  nuuTet  a  duke  "  :  —  So  the  original ; 

generally  changed  to  *  tnade.' 

p.  102.     " rash  remonetrance  "  .*  —  used  in  its  radical  sens4> 

of '  showing  again.'  It  is  only  of  comparatively  late  years 
that  this  word  has  come  to  mean  *  expostulation.' 

p.  104.     « by  oo9\fiteaHon  " : — The  folio  has  "  confutation," 

which  was  corrected  in  the  second  folio  —  a  change  that 
hardly  merits  notice. 

p.  107.     **  If  any  wrman'e  wrong'd "  :  —  In  the  folio,  «  any 


p.  108.     ** ihafe  meet  you  all  should  know  "  :  »  The  arigi> 

nAlhas«Ma<»iMl." 
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The  Oomedie  ^f  Erran  occapioB  rizteen  pages  in  tihe  folio  of 
1623,  Til.,  from  p.  85  to  p.  100  indusiTe^  in  the  diTisum  of 
Comediet.  It  If  there  diTided  into  Acts,  but  not  into  Boenes. 
At  the  head  of  the  fint,  thixd,  fourth,  and  fifth  Acts,  howerec^ 
«« Seena  Prima''  appears.  There  is  no  list  of  Dramatis  Peao- 
nsB,  which  was  first  sappUed  hf  BowVi 
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INTKODTTCTION. 


THERE  is  no  doubt  that  The  Comedy  of  Eirron  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  IftftMecAmt  of  Plautus ;  but  the  question  whether 
the  imitation  was  direct  or  indirect  has  not  been  decided.  We 
know,  from  the  Record  of  the  Rerels  at  Court,  that  a  play  called 
The  Eigtory  of  Error  was  in  existence  in  the  year  1576-7 ;  for 
among  the  entries  for  that  year  is  the  following :  — 

«  The  Historic  of  Error,  shewn  at  Hampton  Court  on  New 
yeres  daie  at  night,  enacted  by  the  children  of  Pawles." 

Malone,  who  first  directed  attention  to  this  memorandum,  also 
pointed  out  a  passage  in  the  0$ata  Qrayorum  —  a  contemporary 
record  of  the  festivities  at  Gray's  Inn,  published  in  1688  —  which 
shows  that  **  a  Comedy  of  Errors,  like  to  Plautus  his  Menech- 
mus,  was  played  by  the  players  "  dtiring  the  Christmas  Rereli 
at  that  yenerable  Inn  of  Court  in  December,  1594.  In  1595 
there  was  published  in  London  a  free  translation  of  the  Menach" 
mt.*  Finally,  Meres  gives  us  evidence  that  Shakespeare's  Com' 
edy  of  Errors  was  written  at  least  as  early  as  1597.  These  are 
all  the  facts  on' record  from  which  we  can  determine  the  origin 
of  this  comedy  or  the  date  of  its  production ;  but  as  the  old 
History  of  Error  is  entirely  lost,  and  as  we  do  not  know  whether 
the  play  at  Gray's  Inn  was  Shakespeare's  Comedy  or  the  older 
£Qstory,  we  are  unable  to  decide  from  these  data  whether  Shake- 

*  **A  pleannt  and  fine  Ooncdted  Comoedie,  taken  ont  of  the  most  excellent 
wlttle  Poet  PUntni :  Chosen  pnrponely  from  ont  the  reit,  ea  least  harmeftxU, 
and  jet  moet  dellghtftiU.  Written  In  BngUab  by  W.  W. — London,  Printed  hy 
11)0.  Creede^  and  are  to  he  iold  by  William  Barloj,  at  hla  ahop  In  Gratloua 
■treote.    1605."    4to. 

Thla  W.  W.  la  anppoacd  by  Anthony  Wood,  in  hia  Athena  Oxonieiws,  to  have 
been  William  Warner,  the  anthor  of  ABrion'i  AiffUmdf  a  aort  of  chionieia  la 
vwMS  flrat  pabliahed  at  London  in  1680.    4to. 
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ipeaxe's  play  existed  in  any  fonn  before  the  publicatioii  of  the 
tnuulatiQii  from  Plautus. 

Of  internal  evidence  upon  this  subject  there  is  yery  little,  and 
that  not  of  much  weight.  Dromxo*^  reply  to  AnUphohUt  Act  IIL 
Sc  2,  that  he  found  France  in  the  forehead  of  the  globe-like  dame 
who  asserted  uxorial  rights  oyer  him,  <*anned  and  rererted,* 
making  war  against  her  heir/*  is,  however,  so  plainly  a  pun* 
ning  allusion  to  the  war  of  the  League,  which  was  closed  by 
Henry  IV.'s  apostasy  in  1593,  that  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  passage  before  that  date.  For  although 
it  is  true  that '  heire '  might  be  a  misprint  or  loose  spelling  of 
'  haire,'  to  which  it  is  changed  in  the  folio  of  1632,  the  allu- 
sion yet  exists  in  as  full  force,  in  the  otherwise  senselesB  words 
*'  aimed  and  reverted,  making  war,"  and  the  pun  remains  with 
a  different  spelling.  The  likeness  between  the  phraseology  of 
the  translated  MmmehnU  and  The  Comedy  of  Errora  is  very 
Blight  indeed ;  and  all  other  similarity  is  due,  of  course,  to  the 
original.  Adriana  says.  Act  11.  Sc  1,  "poor  I  am  but  his 
stale,"  and  the  Wife  in  the  translated  Uenaohmi  says,  "He 
makes  me  a  stale  and  a  laughing  stock  "  :  W.  W.  translates, 

•• nunc  ibo  in  tabemam :  vasa  et  argentum  tibi 

Beferam," 

«  Be  go  strait  to  the  Inne,  and  deliver  up  my  accounts,  and  all 
your  stuffe,"  and  Antipholue  of  Syracuse  says,  **  Come  to  the 
Centaur :  fetch  our  stuff  from  thence ;  "  and  although  *  stuff' 
and  *  stale '  were  generally  used  in  Shakespeare's  time  as  they 
ore  here  used,  in  these  speeches  they  have  somewhat  the  air  of 
reminiscences. 

That  the  author  of  The  Comedy  qf  Errora  knew  the  story  of 
the  MeruKhmi,  needs,  of  coxuse,  no  setting  forth ;  but  that  he 
had  studied  it  closely,  either  in  the  original  or  in  a  tranalationt 
is  evident  from  simQarity  in  nunor  points  between  the  plays.  In 
both  the  resident  brother  is  married ;  in  both  the  wife  is  shrew- 
ish ;  in  both  she  has  brought  her  husband  a  large  dowry ;  in  both 
the  Courtesan  appears ;  and  in  both  the  resident  brother  seeks 
reflige  at  her  table  frtim  the  jealous  clamors  of  his  wife ;  the 
incident  of  the  chain  is  common  to  both,  and  is  used  by  each 
dramatist,  though  with  a  difference,  for  the  same  purpose ;  in 

#  A  mlqirlnt,  ]«ft  anootreeted  here,  will  be  notloM  herMftor. 
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both  the  waadering  brother  gives  his  puzse  to  his  servant  to  lie 
carried  to  the  inn ;  in  both  the  -wife,  on  account  of  the  beha- 
vior of  his  doable,  finally  sapposes  her  husband  to  be  lunatic, 
and  in  the  one  case  sends  and  in  the  other  brings  a  leech  to  take 
him  in  chazge,  who  in  both  encounters  the  husband  himself.  It 
is  also  noteworthy  that  in  the  first  stage  directions  of  the  origi- 
nal, one  JfiUphohu  is  called  **  ErraH»  *'  and  the  other  «  Serephta" 
— misprints,  doubtless,  for  *Err(Uieu$'  and  'SurrepHu,' — mean- 
ing •  wandering'  and  *  stolen.' «  Now,  in  The  Comedy  of  Brrora 
the  resident  brother  is  not  stolen,  but  in  the  Menachmi  he  is,  and 
is  designated  as  Surreptue  ;  and  the  traveller,  who  is  not  called 
Erratieua  in  Plautus'  Bramatis  Personn,  but  Soeieleat  is,  however, 
called  'the  Traveller'  in  W.  W.'s  translation.  This  transla- 
tion, although  not  published  untU  1696,  had  then  been  made 
and  handed  about  for  some  tune,  as  we  know  by  the  address  of 
•«  The  Printer  to  the  Readers  "  which  introduces  it.  In  this  he 
says,  or,  without  doubt,  the  author  for  him,  —  «  The  writer 
hereof  (loving  Readers)  having  diverse  of  this  Poettes  Comedies 
Kngtishfid,  for  the  use  and  delight  of  his  private  Mends,  who  in 
Plautus  owne  words  are  not  able  to  understand  them  :  I  have 
prevailed  so  far  with  him  as  to  let  this  one  go  farther  abroad,**  &c« 
In  the  absence  of  evidence  which  amounts  to  pnx<  we  may 
yet  form  an  opinion ;  ancl  my  own,  based  upon  a  consideration 
of  the  facts  Just  stated  and  of  the  play  itsdf,  is,  that  Shake- 
speare, at  the  very  beginning  of  his  dramatic  career,  wishing  to 
supply  his  theatre  with  an  amusing  comedy  to  take  the  place  of 
a  rude  imitation  of  the  Menaehmi,  already  somewhat  known  to 
the  public,  read  that  play  in  the  originid  as  thoroughly  as  his 
•«  small  Latin  "  (small  in  the  estimation  of  so  complete  a  scholar 
as  Jpnson)  enabled  him  to  read  it ;  that  he  also  read  W.  W.'s 
translation  in  manuscript;  and  that  then,  using  for  the  more 
comic  pans  the  doggerel  verse  in  which  the  elder  play  was  writ- 
ten, for  the  passages  of  sentiment  the  alternate  rhymes  of  which 
Venus  and  Adonie  and  Romeo  and  Juliet  show  his  early  preference 
and  his  mastery,  and  for  the  serious  Scenes  the  blank  verse  which 
he  was  the  first  to  bring  to  perfection,  and  which  appears  in 
great  though  not  yet  matured  beauty  in  The  Two  GerUkmen  of 
Verona,  he  wrote  The  Comedy  of  Errore :  that,  in  the  extrav- 
agant Scenes,  he  deliberately  miitated,  poptdo  ut  placeret,  the 
versification  of  the  old  play,  and  perhaps  adopted  some  of  it 
with  improvement ;  that  this  was  done  about  1689--90 ;  and  that 
i2 
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the  play  thus  produced  may  have  been  somewhat  rewritten  by 
him  in  its  fiist  and  last  Scenes  in  the  long  period  during  which 
it  remained  unprinted  in  the  poesession  of  the  theatre. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  although  the  poetical  value  of  Tht 
Ttoo  Gentlemen  of  Verona  is  much  greater  than  that  of  The 
Comedy  of  Errortt  the  dramatic  arrangement  of  the  latter  is 
much  more  skilful,  and  indicates  longer  theatrical  experience 
on  the  part  of  the  author. 

The  diiference  between  the  comedy  of  the  Latin  and  that  of 
the  English  dramatist  is  very  wide,  both  in  the  way  of  addition 
and  alteration ;  the  most  important  addition  being  that  of  an* 
other  pair  of  twins  as  attendants  upon  those  who  figure  in  the 
Latin  play.  The  introduction  of  these  tends  greatly  to  compli- 
cate the  confusion  out  of  which  the  fun  of  this  extravaganza 
arisf«.  Whether  the  thought  was  original  with  Shakespeare  or 
was  taken  from  the  old  i)lay,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ; 
but  in  the  use  made  of  the  bondsmen  we  recognize  the  younger 
hand  of  him  in  whose  maturer  works  his  perception  of  the  ridic* 
ulous  and  enjoyment  of  the  broadest  humor  are  no  less  appar- 
ent than  his  delight  in  all  that  is  grand  and  beautiful  in  Man 
and  Nature.  Yet  the  very  passages  in  which  the  Dromioe  are 
most  prominent  are  those  which  seem  most  unmistakably  the 
production  of  an  inferior  and  more  ancient  writer.  How  diffi- 
cult is  it  to  believe  that  the  rhyming  part  of  Act  III.  Sc.  1,  for 
instance,  was  written,  at  any  time  or  for  any  purpose,  by  the 
author  of  the  fine  blank  verse  which  precedes  and  follows  it ! 
It  is  more  than  possible  that  the  two  slaves  were  added  in  the 
older  play  to  doubly  supply  the  clown  or  bufibon,  without  which, 
on  our  ancient  stage,  a  comedy  was  not  a  comedy.  In  the  sub- 
stitution of  Lucianot  the  sister  of  Adrianot  for  the  Father,  of  the 
Latin  comedy,  we  very  surely  have  an  indication  of  Shakespeare's 
dramatic  skill ;  the  expostulations  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  young  woman  are  far  more  convincing  and  to  the  purpose 
than  the  reproaches  which  Plautus  makes  the  old  man  deal  out 
to  both  husband  and  wife.  The  introduction  of  Lueiana  also 
enabled  the  author  to  establish,  in  the  relations  between  her 
and  Antipholue  of  Syracuse,  a  new  interest  entirely  wanting  to 
the  Latin  play.  Tlie  Parasite,  who  figures  so  largely  in  the 
Menachmif  as  in  all  Latin  comedies,  is  omitted,  as  a  character 
altogether  foreign  to  the  taste  of  an  English  audience,  and  need- 
less to  the  production  of  that  confusion  which  is  the  only  motive 
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of  Shakespeare's  play ;  in  which,  too,  the  action  is  more  intri- 
cate than  in  its  model,  the  movement  more  rapid,  and  the  spirit 
much  more  lively,  light,  and  humorous. 

Conceming  the  place  and  the  period  of  the  action  of  this  play, 
it  seems  that  Shakespeare  did  not  trouble  himself  to  form  a  very 
accurate  idea.  The  Ephesus  of  The  Comedy  of  Errora  is  much 
like  the  Bohemia  of  The  Winter^  a  Tale  —  a  remote,  unknown 
place,  yet  with  a  familiar  and  imposing  name,  and  therefore 
well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  one  who  as  poet  and  dramatist 
cared  much  for  men  and  little  for  things,  and  to  whose  percep- 
tion the  accidental  was  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  essential.  An- 
achronisms are  scattered  through  it  with  a  profusion  which  cotdd 
ofuly  be  the  result  of  entire  indifference  —  in  fact,  of  ah  absolute 
want  of  thought  upon  the  subject.  The  existence  of  an  abbey 
in  Ephesus,  however,  is  not  to  be  oonsidered  as  among  them. 
For  Christianity  was  established  there  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century ;  and  Ephesus  remained  a  Greek  and  Christian 
dty  till  about  A.  B.  1313.  The  action  of  the  play  may,  per- 
haps, be  referred  to  about  the  middle  of  tins  period. 

The  choice  of  costome  is  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary.  The 
twins  must  of  course  be  attired  in  pairs  alike,  else  they  could 
not  be  mistaken  for  each  other ;  and  the  improbability,  extend- 
ing to  impossibility,  that  one  master  and  servant  shotdd  arrive 
in  Ephesus  dressed  just  as  their  doubles  were  on  the  day  of  theii 
arrival,  is  a  postulate  permitted  in  the  construction  of  a  farce 
like  this.  Any  ancient  Natolian  costume  is  admissible  for  the 
principal  characters;  and  dramatic  propriety  will  not  be  vio- 
lated by  giving  to  BaUhaaar  and  the  Mend  of  Antiphdua  of 
Syracuse  the  dress  of  Italian  merchants,  and  to  Pinch  that  of 
an  Knglifth  schoolmaster,  or  leech,  or  conjurer  of  Shakespeare's 
day.  But  an  entirely  oonventional  costume  may  be  adopted ; 
the  only  object  being  to  remove  the  action  out  of  the  present 
and  the  actual. 

The  text,  the  only  source  of  which  is  the  first  folio,  exists 
there  in  a  state  approaching  purity,  the  errors  being  altogether 
due  to  the  accidents  of  the  printing  office,  and,  generally,  easy 
of  conrection.  Some  were,  however,  left  to  be  for  the  first  time 
rectified  in  this  edition. 


DKAMATI8    PERSONJ?. 

SoLnnTB,  DtJu  of  EphetOB. 

.£oEOX,  a  UerokaaU  of  Syraciue. 

Antxpholus  qfEphesoByl  TVom   Brothert,  Sont   U 

AxmPHOLUS  of  Syracuse,)     .£geoix  and  <ThT>ilia. 

Dbomio  of  Ephesoa.  1  TVrm  Brothen,  Attendanti  on 

Dboioo  of  Syracuse,  j     the  two  AntipholuBeB. 

Balthaiax,  a  MerehanL 

Anoblo,  a  Ookkmith, 

A  Merchant,  Frimd  to  Antipholus  of  Syxacuaa. 

A  Merchant,  Creditor  of  Angelo. 

PiNOH,  a  SehoobnatUr* 

JSmilia.,  Wifa  to  ^£geon. 

Ad&iaka.,  Wife  to  Antipholus  qf  Ephesua. 

IiUCiANA.,  her  Sieter. 

LucB,  Servant  to  Adriana. 

A  Courtezan. 

Gaoler,  Officers,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE:  Ephesua. 

(140) 
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ACT   !• 

ScsHX  I.  — A  Hall  in  the  Dirxx*0  Palace. 

taUer  Duks  of  Ephesns,  ^oxov,  Qaoler,  Officers, 
and  other  AttendanU. 

Mojsoir. 

PROCEED,  Solinus,  to  procure  my  fall, 
And,  by  the  doom  of  death,  end  woea  and  aU. 
Duke.    Merchant  of  Syracnsa,  plead  no  more. 
I  am  not  partial,  to  infringe  our  laws: 
The  enmity  and  discord,  which  of  late 
Sprung  from  the  rancorouB  outrage  of  your  Duke 
To  merchants,  our  well-dealing  countrymen,— 
Who,  wanting  guilders  to  redeem  their  lires. 
Have  seal'd  his  rigorous  statutes  with  their  bloods,  — 
Excludes  all  pity  from  our  threatening  looks. 
For,  since  the  mortal  and  intestine  jars 
'Twist  thy  seditious  countrymen  and  us. 
It  hath  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed. 
Both  by  the  Syracusians  and  ourselres. 
To  admit  no  traffic  to  our  adverse  towns: 
Nay,  more,  if  any,  bom  at  Ephesus, 
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Be  seen  at  Syracusian  marts  and  &irs,— 

Again,  if  any  Syracusian  bom 

Come  to  the  bay  of  Epbesus,  he  dies; 

His  goods  confiscate  to  the  Duke's  dispose, 

Unless  a  thousand  marks  be  levied, 

To  quit  the  penalty,  and  to  ransom  him. 

Thy  substance,  valued  at  the  highest  rate. 

Cannot  amount  unto  a  hundred  marks; 

Therefore,  by  law  thou  art  condemn' d  to  die. 

Mge,    Yet  this  my  comfort ;  when  your  words  are 
done, 
My  woes  end  likewise  with  the  evening  sun. 

Duke,     Well,  Syracusian;  say,  in  brief,  the  cause 
Why  thou  departedst  from  thy  native  home. 
And  for  what  cause  thou  cam'st  to  Ephesus. 

JEge.     A  heavier  task  could  not  have  been  imposed. 
Than  I  to  speak  my  griefs  unspeakable; 
Yet,  that  the  world  may  witness,  that  my  end 
Was  wrought  by  nature,  not  by  vile  offence, 
I'll  utter  what  my  sorrow  gives  me  leave. 
In  Syracusa  was  I  bom,  and  wed 
Unto  a  woman,  happy  but  for  me. 
And  by  me  [too],  had  not  our  hap  been  bad. 
With  her  I  liv'd  in  joy :   our  wealth  increas'd. 
By  prosperous  voyages  I  often  made 
To  Epidamnum,  till  my  factor's  death. 
And  the  great  care  of  goods  at  random  left. 
Drew  me  from  kind  embracements  of  my  spouse: 
From  whom  my  absence  was  not  six  months  old. 
Before  herself  (almost  at  fainting  under 
The  pleasing  punishment  that  women  bear) 
Had  made  provision  for  her  following  me. 
And  soon,  and  safe,  arrived  where  I  was. 
There  had  she  not  been  long,  but  she  became 
A  joyful  mother  of  two  goodly  sons ; 
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And,  which  was  strange,  the  one  so  like  the  other 

As  could  not  he  distinguished  hut  hy  names. 

That  very  hoxir,  and  in  the  self- same  inn, 

A  meaner  woman  was  delivered 

Of  such  a  hurden,  male  twins,  hoth  alike. 

Those,  for  their  parents  were  exceeding  poor, 

I  hought,  and  hrought  up  to  attend  my  sons. 

My  wife,  not  meanly  proud  of  two  such  hoys. 

Made  daily  motions  for  our  home  return: 

Unwilling,  I  agreed.    Alas,  too  soon  we  came  ahoard ! 

A  league  from  Epidamnum  had  we  sail'd. 

Before  the  always-wind-oheying  deep 

Gave  any  tragic  instance  of  our  harm: 

But  longer  did  we  not  retain  much  hope ; 

For  what  ohscured  light  the  heavens  did  grant 

Did  hut  convey  unto  our  fearful  minds 

A  douhtful  warrant  of  immediate  death ; 

Which,  though  myself  would  gladly  have  emhrac'd, 

Yet  the  incessant  weepings  of  my  wife. 

Weeping  hefore  for  what  she  saw  must  come. 

And  piteous  plainings  of  the  pretty  hahes. 

That  mourn' d  for  fashion,  ignorant  what  to  fear, 

Forc'd  me  to  seek  delays  for  them  and  me. 

And  this  it  was,  —  for  other  means  was  none.— 

The  sailors  sought  for  safety  hy  our  hoat. 

And  left  the  ship,  then  sinking-ripe,  to  us. 

My  wife,  more  careful  for  the  latter-horn. 

Had  fastened  him  unto  a  small  spare  mast. 

Such  as  sea- faring  men  provide  for  storms : 

To  him  one  of  the  other  twins  was  hound, 

Whilst  I  had  heen  like  heedful  of  the  other. 

The  children  thus  disposed,  my  wife  and  I, 

Fixing  our  eyes  on  whom  our  care  was  fix'd, 

Fasten'd  ourselves  at  either  end  the  mast. 

And,  floating  straight,  ohedient  to  the  stream. 
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Were  carried  towards  Corinth,  as  we  thought. 
At  length  the  sun,  gazing  upon  the  earth. 
Dispersed  those  vapours  that  offended  us, 
And  by  the  benefit  of  his  wish'd  light 
The  seas  wax'd  calm,  and  we  discovered 
Two  ships,  from  far  making  amain  to  us ; 
Of  Corinth  that,  of  Epidaurus  this : 
But  ere  they  came,  —  O,  let  me  say  no  more! 
Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before. 

Duke.    Nay,  forward,  old  man :  do  not  break  off  so ; 
For  we  may  pity,  though  not  pardon  thee. 

2Ege.     O,  had  the  gods  done  so,  I  had  not  now 
Worthily  term'd  them  merciless  to  us ! 
For,  ere  the  ships  could  meet,  by  twice  five  leagues, 
We  were  encountered  by  a  mighty  rock. 
Which  being  violently  borne  upon. 
Our  helpful  ship  was  splitted  in  the  midst; 
So  that,  in  this  unjust  divorce  of  us. 
Fortune  had  left  to  both  of  us  alike 
What  to  delight  in,  what  to  sorrow  for. 
Her  part,  poor  soul!  seeming  as  burdened 
With  lesser  weight,  but  not  with  lesser  woe. 
Was  carried  with  more  speed  before  the  wind; 
And  in  our  sight  they  three  were  taken  up 
By  fishermen  of  Corinth,  as  we  thought. 
At  length  another  ship  had  seiz*d  on  us ; 
And  knowing  whom  it  was  their  hap  to  save. 
Gave  healthful  welcome  to  their  shipwrack'd  guests, 
And  would  have  reft  the  fishers  of  their  prey. 
Had  not  their  bark  been  very  slow  of  sail ; 
And  therefore  homeward  did  they  bend  their  course.  — 
Thus  have  you  heard  me  sever*  d  from  my  bliss. 
That  by  misfortunes  was  my  life  prolonged. 
To  tell  sad  stories  of  my  own  mishaps. 

Duke.  And,  for  the  sake  of  them  thou  sorrowest  for. 
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Do  me  tlie  fayour  to  dilate  at  full 

What  hath  befall'n  of  them,  and  thee,  till  now. 

£ge.    My  youngest  boy,  and  yet  my  eldest  care, 
A.t  eighteen  years  became  inquisitiye 
After  his  brother,  and  importun'd  me. 
That  his  attendant  (so  his  case  was  like, 
Ileft  of  his  brother,  but  retain*d  his  name) 
Might  bear  him  company  in  the  quest  of  him; 
Whom  whilst  I  labour'd  of  a  love  to  see, 
I  hazarded  the  loss  of  whom  I  lov'd. 
Five  summers  have  I  spent  in  farthest  Greece, 
Roaming  clean  through  the  bounds  of  Asia ; 
And,  coasting  homeward,  came  to  Ephesus, 
Hopeless  to  find,  yet  loath  to  leaye  unsought 
Or  that,  or  any  place  that  harbours  men. 
But  here  must  end  the  story  of  my  life ; 
And  happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death. 
Could  idl  my  travels  warrant  me  they  live. 

Duke.    Hapless   iBgeon,   whom    the    Fates    have 
mark'd 
To  bear  the  extremity  of  dire  mishap! 
Now,  trust  me,  were  it  not  against  our  laws. 
Against  my  crown,  my  oath,  my  dignity, 
"^liich  princes,  would  they,  may  not  disannul. 
My  soul  should  sue  as  advocate  for  thee. 
But  though  thou  art  adjudged  to  the  death. 
And  passed  sentence  may  not  be  recalled 
But  to  our  honour's  great  disparagement, 
Yet  will  I  favour  thee  in  what  I  can: 
Therefore,  merchant,  I'll  limit  thee  this  day, 
To  seek  thy  [life]  by  beneficial  help. 
Try  all  the  friends  thou  hast  in  Ephesus ; 
Beg  thou,  or  borrow,  to  make  up  the  sum, 
And  live ;   if  no,  then  thou  art  doom'd  to  die.  — 
Gaoler,  take  him  to  thy  custody. 

VOL.  m. .  J 
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Gaoler.     I  will,  my  lord, 

^ge.     Hopeless,  and  helpless,  doth  ^geon  wend, 
But  to  procrastinate  his  liyeless  end.  [^Exeunt. 
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A  public  Place. 

Enter  Avtifholus  and  Dbomio  of  Syracuse,  and 
a  Merchant. 

Merchant,    Therefore,  give   out  you  are  of  Epi- 
damnum. 
Lest  that  your  goods  too  soon  be  confiscate. 
This  very  day,  a  Syracusian  merchant 
Is  apprehended  for  arriyal  here; 
And,  not  being  able  to  buy  out  his  life. 
According  to  the  statute  of  the  town. 
Dies  ere  the  weary  sun  set  in  the  west 
There  is  your  money  that  I  had  to  keep. 

Antipholus  of  Syracuse,    Go,  bear  it  to  the  Cen- 
taur, where  we  host. 
And  stay  there,  Dromio,  till  I  come  to  thee. 
Within  this  hour  it  will  be  dinner-time: 
Till  that,  I'll  view  the  manners  of  the  town. 
Peruse  the  traders,  gaze  upon  the  buildings. 
And  then  return  and  sleep  within  mine  inn. 
For  with  long  trayel  I  am  stiff  and  weary. 
Qet  thee  away. 

Dromio  of  Syracuse,    Many  a  man  would  take  you 
at  your  word. 
And  go  indeed,  having  so  good  a  mean.  [£nl. 

Ant.  S.     A  trusty  villain,  sir;   that  very  oft. 
When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy. 
Lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  jests. 
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What,  will  you  walk  with  me  abont  the  town, 
And  then  go  to  my  inn,  and  dine  with  me? 

Mer.     I  am  invited,  sir,  to  certain  merchants, 
Of  whom  I  hope  to  make  much  benefit ; 
I  crave  your  pardon.     Soon  at  five  o'clock. 
Please  you,  1*11  meet  with  you  upon  the  mart. 
And  afterwards  consort  you  till  bed-time : 
My  present  business  calls  me  from  you  now. 

Ant.  S,     Farewell  till   then.     I  will  go  lose  my- 
self. 
And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city. 

Mer.     Sir,  I  commend  you  to  your  own  content. 

Ant.  S,     He  that  commends  me  to  mine  own  con- 
tent. 
Commends  me  to  the  thing  I  cannot  get. 
I,  to  the  world,  am  like  a  drop  of  water 
That,  in  the  ocean,  seeks  another  drop ; 
Who,  falling  there  to  find  his  fellow  forth, 
Unseen,  inquisitive,  confounds  himself: 
So  I,  to  find  a  mother  and  a  brother. 
In  quest  of  them,  unhappy,  lose  myself. 

Enter  Dbokio  of  Ephesus. 

Here  comes  the  almanack  of  my  true  date.  — 
What  now  ?     How  chance  thou  art  retum'd  so  soon  ? 
Dromio  of  EpTiesus.     Retum'd  so  soon !  rather  ap- 
proach'd  too  late. 
The  capon  bums,  the  pig  falls  from  the  spit. 
The  clock  hath  strucken  twelve  upon  the  bell; 
My  mistress  made  it  one  upon  my  cheek: 
She  is  so  hot,  because  the  meat  is  cold ; 
The  meat  is  cold,  because  you  come  not  home; 
You  come  not  home,  because  you  have  no  stomach ; 
You  have  no  stomach,  having  broke  your  fast; 
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But  we,  that  know  what  'tis  to  fast  fuid  pray, 
Are  penitent  for  your  default  to-day. 

Ant.  S.     Stop  in  your  wind,  sir.     Tell  me  this,  I 
pray; 
Where  have  you  left  the  money  that  I  gave  you? 

Dro,  E.     O !   sixpence,  that  I  had  o'  Wednesday 
last 
To  pay  the  saddler  for  my  mistress*  crupper. 
Thu  saddler  had  it,  sir;   I  kept  it  not. 

Ant.  S.     I  am  not  in  a  sportive  humour  now. 
Tell  me,  and  dally  not,  where  is  the  money? 
We  being  strangers  here,  how  dar'st  thou  trust 
So  great  a  charge  from  thine  own  custody? 

Dro.  E.    I  pray  you,  jest,  sir,  as  you  sit  at  dinner. 
I  from  my  mistress  come  to  you  in  post; 
If  I  return,  I  shall  be  post  indeed. 
For  she  will  score  your  fault  upon  my  pate. 
Methinks,  your  maw,  like  mine,  should  be  your  clock, 
And  strike  you  home  without  a  messenger. 

Ant,  S.     Come,  Dromio,  come ;  these  jests  are  out 
of  season : 
Reserve  them  till  a  merrier  hour  than  this. 
Where  is  the  gold  I  gave  in  charge  to  thee? 

Dro.  E.   To  me,  sir?   why,  you  gave  no  gold  to 
me. 

Ant.  S.     Come  on,  sir  knave ;  have  done  your  fool- 
ishness, 
And  tell  me  how  thou  hast  dispos*d  thy  charge. 

Dro.  E.     My  charge  was  but  to  fetch  you  from  the 
mart 
Home  to  your  house,  the  Phoenix,  sir,  to  dinner. 
My  mistress,  and  her  sister,  stay  for  you. 

Ant.  S.  Now,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  answer  me, 
In  what  safe  place  you  have  bestow'd  my  money, 
Or  I  shall  break  that  merry  sconce  of  yours, 
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That  stands  on  tricks  when  I  am  undisposed. 
Where  is  the  thousand  marks  thou  hadst  of  me  ? 

Dro.  E.    I  haye  some  marks  of  yours  upon  my  pate ; 
Some  of  my  mistress'  marks  upon  my  shoulders, 
But  not  a  thousand  marks  between  you  both. 
If  I  should  pay  your  worship  those  again, 
Perchance,  you  will  not  bear  them  patiently. 

Ant.  S.    Thy  mistress'  marks  !  what  mistress,  slave, 
hast  thou? 

Dro.  JE.     Your  worship's  wife,  my  mistress  at  the 
Phceniz; 
She  that  doth  fast  till  you  come  home  to  dinner. 
And  prays  that  you  will  hie  you  home  to  dinner. 

Ant.  S,    What,  wilt  thou  flout  me  thus  unto  my 
face. 
Being  forbid  ?     There,  take  you  that,  sir  knave. 

IStrikea  him. 

Dro.  E.    What  mean  you,  sir  ?  for  God's  sake,  hold 
your  hands. 
Nay,  an  you  will  not,  sir,  I'll  take  my  heels.    [^Exit. 

Ant.  S.    Upon  my  life,  by  some  device  or  other 
The  villain  is  o'er-raught  of  all  my  money. 
They  say,  this  town  is  fbll  of  cozenage ; 
As,  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye. 
Dark-working  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind, 
Soul-killing  witches  that  deform  the  body. 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks. 
And  many  such  like  liberties  of  sin : 
If  it  prove  so,  I  will  be  gone  the  sooner. 
I'll  to  the  Centaur  to  go  seek  this  slave: 
I  greatly  fear  my  money  is  not  safe.  [^ExU 
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ACT    II. 

ScEKX  I.  —  Court  in  the  House  of  Aktifholus. 

Enter  Adbiaita  and  Luciaka. 

Adblana. 

NEITHER  mj  husband,  nor  the  slave  return  d, 
That  in  such  haste  I  sent  to  seek  his  master? 
Sure,  Luciana,  it  is  two  o'clock. 

Luciana.     Perhaps,    some  merchant    hath    invited 
him. 
And  from  the  mart  he*s  somewhere  gone  to  dinner. 
Good  sister,  let  us  dine,  and  never  fret. 
A  man  is  master  of  his  liberty : 
Time  is  their  master;   and,  when  they  see  time. 
They'll  go,  or  come :   if  so,  be  patient,  sister. 

Adr.    Why  should  their  liberty  than  ours  be  more  ? 

Luc,     Because  their  business  still  lies  out  o'  door. 

Adr,    Look,  when  I  serve  him  so,  he  takes  it  [ill]. 

Luc.     O !  know  he  is  the  bridle  of  your  will. 

Adr,    There's  none  but  asses  will  be  bridled  so. 

Luc,     Why,  headstrong  liberty  is  lash'd  with  woe. 
There's  nothing,  situate  under  Heaven's  eye. 
But  hath  his  bound,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky : 
The  beasts,  the  fishes,  and  the  winged  fowls, 
Are  their  males'  subjects,  and  at  their  controls. 
Men,  more  divine,  the  masters  of  all  these, 
Lords  of  the  wide  world  and  wild  wat'ry  seas. 
Indued  with  intellectual  sense  and  souls. 
Of  more  pre-eminence  than  fish  and  fowls, 
Are  masters  to  their  females,  and  their  lords : 
Then,  let  your  will  attend  on  their  accords. 
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Adr.    This  servitude  makes  you  to  keep  unwed. 

Jmc.    Not  this,  but  troubles  of  the  maxriage-bed. 

Adr,    But,  were  you  wedded,  you  would  bear  some 
sway. 

Luc,    Ere  I  learn  love,  I'll  practise  to  obey. 

Adr*    How  if  your  husband  start  some  other  where  ? 

Lue.     Till  he  come  home  again,  I  would  forbear. 

Adr,    Patience  unmoy'd,  no  marvel   though   she 
pause; 
They  can  be  meek  that  have  no  other  cause. 
A  wretdied  soul,  bruis*d  widi  adversity, 
We  bid  be  quiet,  when  we  hear  it  cry; 
But  were  we  burden'd  with  like  weight  of  pain. 
As  much,  or  more,  we  should  ourselves  complain; 
So  thou,  that  hast  no  unkind  mate  to  grieve  thee, 
With  urging  helpless  patience  would'st  relieve  me: 
But  if  thou  live  to  see  like  right  beref(, 
This  fool-begg'd  patience  in  thee  will  be  left. 

Ialc.  Well,  I  will  marry  one  day,  but  to  try.— 
Here  comes  your  man:   now  is  your  husband  nigh. 

Enter  Dbokio  of  Ephesus. 
Adr,     Say,  is  your  tardy  master  now  at  hand? 
Dro.  E.    Nay,  he  is  at  two  hands  with  me,  and 
that  my  two  ears  can  witness. 
Adr,     Say,  didst  thou  speak  with  him  ?    Know'st 

thou  his  mind? 
Dro,  E.     Ay,  ay ;  he  told  his  mind  upon  mine 
ear. 
Beshrew  his  hand,  I  scarce  could  understand  it. 

Lac,  Spake  he  so  doubtftdly,  thou  could'st  not  feel 
his  meaning? 

Dro,  E.  Nay,  he  struck  so  plainly,  I  could  too 
well  feel  his  blows;  and  withal  so  doubtfully,  that 
I  could  scarce  understand  them. 
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Adr.    But  Bay,  I  pr^ytbee,  is  he  coming  home? 
It  seems,  he  hath  great  care  to  please  his  wife. 

Dro*  E.    Why,  mistress,  sure  my  master  is  horn- 
mad. 

Adr.    Horn-mad,  thou  villain! 

Dro.  E.  I  mean  not  cuckold-mad ; 

But,  sure,  he  is  stark  mad. 
\\1ien  I  desir'd  him  to  come  home  to  dinner, 
He  ask'd  me  for  a  thousand  marks  in  gold: 
'Tis  dinner-time,  quoth  I;   my  gold,  quoth  he: 
Your  meat  doth  hum,  quoth  I ;  my  gold,  quoth  he : 
Will  you  come  [home],  quoth  I  ?  my  gold,  quoth  he : 
Where  is  the  thousand  marks  I  gave  thee,  villain? 
The  pig,  quoth  I,  is  bum*d ;   my  gold,  quoth  he: 
My  mistress,  sir,  quoth  I;   hang  up  thy  mistress; 
I  know  not  thy  mistress;  out  on  thy  mistress! 

Luc,     Quoth  who? 

Dro.  E.     Quoth  my  master : 
I  know,  quoth  he,  no  house,  no  wife,  no  mistress. 
So  that  my  errand,  due  unto  my  tongue, 
I  thank  him,  I  bear  home  upon  my  shoulders; 
For,  in  conclusion,  he  did  beat  me  there. 

Adr.     Go  back  again,  thou  slave,  and  fetch  him 
home. 

Dro,  E,    Go  back  again,  and  be  new  beaten  home  t 
For  God's  sake,  send  some  other  messenger. 

Adr.    Back,  slave,  or  I  will  break  thy  pate  across. 

Dro,  E.    And  he  will  bless  that  cross  with  other 
beating. 
Between  you,  I  shall  have  a  holy  head. 

Adr.    Hence,  prating  peasant!   fetch  thy  master 
home. 

Dro.  E.    Am  I  so  round  with  you,  as  you  with  me. 
That  like  a  foot-ball  you  do  spurn  me  thus? 
You  spurn  me  hence,  and  he  will  spurn  me  hither: 
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If   I    last   in   this    service,    you   must   case   me   in 
leather.  lExit 

Luc,     Fie,  hov7  impatience  low'reth  in  your  face! 

Adr.    His  company  must  do  his  minions  grace. 
Whilst  I  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look. 
Hath  homely  age  th'  alluring  beauty  took 
From  my  poor  cheek?  then  he  hath  wasted  it: 
Are  my  discourses  dull?  barren  my  wit? 
If  voluble  and  sharp  discourse  be  marr*d, 
Unkindness  blunts  it  more  than  marble  hard. 
Do  their  gay  vestments  his  affections  bait? 
That's  not  my  fault ;  he's  master  of  my  state. 
What  ruins  are  in  me,  that  can  be  found 
By  him  not  ruin'd?  then  is  he  the  ground 
Of  my  defeatures.     My  decayed  fair 
A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair ;  ' 

But,  too  unruly  deer,  he  breaks  the  pale. 
And  feeds  from  home:  poor  I  am  but  his  stale. 

Xtfc.     Self-harming  jealousy! — fie!  beat  it  hence. 

Adr,    Unfeeling  fools  can  with  such  wrongs  dis- 
pense. 
I  know  his  eye  doth  homage  other  where. 
Or  else,  what  lets  it  but  he  would  be  here? 
Sister,  you  know  he  promis'd  me  a  chain: 
Would  that  alone,  [alone]  he  would  detain. 
So  he  would  keep  fair  quarter  with  his  bed! 
I  see,  the  jewel  best  enamelled 
Will  lose  his  beauty:  yet  though  gold  'bides  still. 
That  others  touch,  an  often  touching  will 
Wear  gold;  and  no  man  that  hath  a  name. 
By  falsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  sham^. 
Since  that  my  beauty  cannot  please  his  eye, 
I'll  weep  what's  left  away,  and  weeping  die. 

Luc.     How  many  fond  fools  serve  mad  jealousy! 
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SOBKS  II. 

A  public  Place. 

Et^ier  Antifholvb  of  Syracuse. 

AtU,  S.    The  gold  I  gave  to  Dromio  is  laid  up 
Safe  at  the  Centaur;  and  the  heedful  slave 
Is  wander'd  forth,  in  care  to  seek  me  out. 
Bj  computation,  and  mine  host's  report, 
I  could  not  speak  with  Dromio,  since  at  first 
I  sent  him  from  the  mart.     See,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Dbomio  of,  Syracuse. 

How  now,  sir?  is  your  merry  humour  alter'd? 
As  you  love  strokes,  so  jest  with  me  ag^n. 
You  know  no  Centaur?     You  receiv'd  no  gold? 
Your  mistress  sent  to  have  me  home  to  dinner? 
My  house  was  at  the  Phcenix?    Wast  thou  mad. 
That  thus  so  madly  thou  didst  answer  me? 

Dro.  S.     What  answer,  sir  ?  when  spake  I  such  a 

word? 
Ant.  S.    Even  now,  even  here,  not  half  an  hour 

since. 
Dro.  S.    I  did  not  see  you  since  you  sent  me 
hence, 
Home  to  the  Centaur,  with  the  gold  you  gave  me. 

Ant.  S.    Villain,  thou  didst  deny  the  gold's  receipt. 
And  told'st  me  of  a  mistress,  and  a  dinner; 
For  which,  I  hope,  thou  felt'st  I  was  displeas'd. 

Dro.  S.    I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  this  merry  vein. 

What  means  this  jest  ?     I  pray  you,  master,  tell  me. 

Ant,  S.     Yea,  dost  thou  jeer,  and  flout  me  in  the 

teeth? 

Thiok'st  thou  I  jest?    Hold,  take  thou  that,  and  that. 

[^Beatt  him. 
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Dro,  S.    Hold,  sir,  for  Gbd's  sake !  now  your  jest 
is  earnest:  # 

Upon  what  bargain  do  you  give  it  me  ? 

Ant,  S,     Because  that  I  familiarly  sometimes 
Do  use  you  for  my  fool,  and  chat  with  you, 
Your  sauciness  will  jest  upon  my  love. 
And  make  a  common  of  my  serious  hours. 
When  the  sun  shines  let  foolish  gnats  make  sport. 
But  creep  in  crannies  when  he  hides  his  beams. 
If  you  will  jest  with  me,  know  my  aspect. 
And  fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks, 
Or  I  will  beat  this  method  in  your  sconce. 

Dro.  S.  Sconce,  call  you  it?  so  you  would  leave 
battering,  I  had  rather  have  it  a  head :  An  you  use 
these  blows  long,  I  must  get  a  sconce  for  my  head, 
and  insconce  it  too ;  or  else  I  shall  seek  my  wit  in 
my  shoulders.     But,  I  pray,  sir,  why  am  I  beaten? 

Ani.  S,     Dost  thou  not  know? 

Dro.  S.    Nothing,  sir;  but  that  I  am  beaten. 

Ant.  S.    Shall  I  tell  you  why? 

Dro.  S.  Ay,  sir,  and  wherefore;  for,  they  say, 
every  why  hath  a  wherefore. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  first,  —  for  flouting  me;  and  then, 
wherefore,  —  for  urging  it  the  second  time  to  me. 

Dro.  S.    Was  there  ever  any  man  thus  beaten  out 
of  season. 
When    in    the   why   and    the  wherefore    is    neither 

rhyme  nor  reason?  — 
Well,  sir,  I  thank  you. 

Ant.  S.     Thank  me,  sir?  for  what? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  for  this  something  that  you 
gave  me  for  nothing. 

Ant.  S.  I'll  make  you  amends  next,  to  give  you 
nothing  for  something.  But  say,  sir,  is  it  dinner* 
time? 
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Dro.  S.  No,  sir:  I  think  the  meat  wants  that  T 
haye.  • 

Ant.  S.    In  good  time,  sir;  what's  that? 

Dro.  S.    Basting. 

Ant.  S.     Well,  sir,  then  'twill  he  dry. 

Dro.  S.    If  it  he,  sir,  I  pray  you  eat  none  of  it. 

Ant.  S.     Your  reason  ? 

Dro.  S.  Lest  it  make  you  choleric,  and  purchase 
me  another  dry  hasting. 

Ant.  S.  Well,  sir,  learn  to  jest  in  good  time : 
there's  a  time  for  all  things. 

Dro.  S.  1  durst  have  denied  that  hefore  you  were 
so  choleric. 

Ant.  S.    By  what  rule,  sir? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  hy  a  rule  as  plain  as  the  plain 
hald  pate  of  Father  Time  himself. 

Ant.  S.    Liet's  hear  it. 

Dro.  S.  There's  no  time  for  a  man  to  recoYer  his 
hair  that  grows  hald  hy  nature. 

Ant.  S.     May  he  not  do  it  hy  fine  and  recovery? 

Dro.  S.  Yes,  to  pay  a  fine  for  a  periwig,  and  re- 
cover the  lost  hair  of  another  man. 

Ant.  S.  Why  is  Time  such  a  niggard  of  hair, 
heing,  as  it  is,  so  plentiful  an  excrement? 

Dro.  S.  Because  it  is  a  hlessing  that  he  hestows 
on  heasts :  and  what  he  hath  scanted  men  in  hair, 
he  hath  given  them  in  wit. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  hut  there's  many  a  man  hath  more 
hair  than  wit. 

Dro.  S.  Not  a  man  of  those  hut  he  hath  the  wit 
to  lose  his  hair. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  thou  didst  conclude  hairy  men  plain 
dealers,  without  wit. 

Dro.  S.  The  plainer  dealer,  the  sooner  lost:  yet 
he  loseth  it  in  a  kind  of  jollity. 
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Ant,  S,    For  what  reason? 

Dro,  S.    For  two;  and  sotind  ones  too. 

Ant.  S,    Naj,  not  sound,  I  pray  you. 

Dro,  S,    Sure  ones  then. 

Ani,  S,     Nay,  not  sure,  in  a  thing  falling. 

Dro,  S.    Certain  ones  then. 

Ant,  S.    Name  them. 

Dro,  S.  The  one,  to  save  the  money  that  he  spends 
in  trimming ;  the  other,  that  at  dinner  they  should  not 
drop  in  his  porridge. 

Ant,  S,  You  would  all  this  time  hare  proy'd  there 
is  no  time  for  all  things. 

Dro,  S,  Marry,  and  did,  sir;  namely,  is  no  time 
to  recoTer  hair  lost  hy  nature. 

Ant.  S,  But  your  reason  was  not  substantial  why 
there  is  no  time  to  recorer. 

Dro.  S,  Thus  I  mend  it :  Time  himself  is  bald, 
and  therefore,  to  the  world's  end,  will  have  bald  fol- 
lowers. 

Ant,  S,     I  knew  'twould  be  a  bald  condusion. 
But  soft!  who  wafts  us  yonder?  ' 

Enter  Adbiavjl  and  Lttciana. 
Adr,    Ay,  ay,  Antipholus,  look  strange,  and  frown : 
Some  other  mistress  hath  thy  sweet  aspects: 
I  am  not  Adriana,  nor  thy  wife. 
The  time  was  once,  when  thou,  unurg'd,  would'st  tow 
That  nerer  words  were  music  to  thine  ear. 
That  never  object  pleasing  in  thine  eye. 
That  never  touch  well  welcome  to  thy  hand. 
That  never  meat  sweet^savour'd  in  thy  taste. 
Unless  I  spake,  or  looked,  or  touch'd,  or  carv'd  to 

thee. 
How  comes  it  now,  my  husband,  0!  how  comes  it, 
That  thou  art  then  estranged  from  thyself? 
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Thyself  I  call  it,  being  strange  to  me. 

That,  undividable,  incorporate. 

Am  better  than  thj  dear  self's  better  part. 

Ah,  do  not  tear  awaj  thyself  from  me ; 

For  know,  my  love,  as  easy  may*st  thou  fall 

A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  gulf, 

And  take  unmingled  thence  that  drop  again, 

Without  addition  or  diminishing. 

As  take  from  me  thyself,  and  not  me  too. 

How  dearly  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  quick, 

Should'st  thou  but  hear  I  were  licentious. 

And  that  this  body,  consecrate  to  thee. 

By  ruffian  lust  should  be  contaminate! 

Would'st  thou  not  spit  at  me,  and  spurn  at  me. 

And  hurl  the  name  of  husband  in  my  face. 

And  tear  the  stain' d  skin  off  my  harlot-brow. 

And  from  my  false  hand  cut  the  wedding-ring, 

And  break  it  with  a  deep  divorcing  vow? 

I  know  thou  canst ;   and  therefore,  see  thou   do   it. 

I  am  possess' d  with  an  adulterate  blot ; 

My  blood  is  mingled  with  the  crime  of  lust : 

For,  if  we  two  be  one,  and  thou  play  false, 

I  do  digest  the  poison  of  thy  flesh. 

Being  strumpeted  by  thy  contagion. 

Keep,   then,  fair  league  and  truce    with    thy   true 

bed; 
t  live  distain'd,  thou  one  dishonoured. 
AnL  S.     Plead  you  to  me,  fair  dame  i    I  know  you 

not. 
In  Ephesus  I  am  but  two  hours  old. 
As  strange  unto  youi:  town  as  to  your  talk; 
Who,  every  word  by  all  my  wit  being  scanned, 
Want  wit  in  all,  one  word  to  understand. 

Lue.     Fie,  brother :  how  the  world  is  changed  witii 

you! 
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When  word  yon  wont  to  nse  my  sister  tlins? 
She  sent  for  yon  by  Dromio  home  to  dinner. 

Ant.  S.     By  Dromio  ? 

Dro.  S.    By  me  ? 

Adr.     By  thee;   and  this   thon  didst  return  from 
him, — 
That  he  did  bnffet  thee,  and,  in  his  blows. 
Denied  my  house  for  his,  me  for  his  wife. 

Ant,  S,     Did  you  conTerse,  sir,  with  this  gentle- 
woman? 
What  is  the  coarse  and  drift  of  your  compact? 

Dro,  S.    I,  sir?    I  never  saw  her  till  this  time. 

Ant.  S.     Villain,   thou  liest;    for    even   her  very 
words 
Didst  thou  deliver  to  me  on  the  mart. 

Dro.  S.    I  never  spake  with  her  in  all  my  life. 

AtU.  S.    How  can  she  thus   then  call  us  by  out 
names. 
Unless  it  be  by  inspiration? 

Adr.    How  ill  agrees  it  with  your  gravity 
To  counterfeit  thus  grossly  with  your  slave, 
Abetting  him  to  thwart  me  in  my  mood ! 
Be  it  my  wrong,  you  are  from  me  exempt, 
But  wrong  not  that  wrong  with  a  more  contempt. 
Come,  I  will  fasten  on  this  sleeve  of  thine; 
Thou  art  an  elm,  my  husband,  I  a  vine. 
Whose  weakness,  married  to  thy  stronger  state. 
Makes  me  with  thy  strength  to  communicate: 
If  aught  possess  thee  from  me,  it  is  dross. 
Usurping  ivy,  brier,  or  idle  moss; 
Who,  all  for  want  of  pruning,  with  intrusion 
Infect  thy  sap,  and  live  on  thy  confusion. 

Ant.  S.    To  me  she  speaks  ;  she  moves  me  for  her 
theme! 
What,  was  I  married  to  her  in  my  dream, 
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Or  Bleep  I  now,  and  tliink  I  hear  all  tlds  ? 
What  error  drives  our  eyes  and  ears  amiss? 
Until  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty, 
ril  entertain  the  forced  fallacy. 

Luc.    Dromio,  go  bid  the  servants  spread  for  din« 
ner. 

Dro.  S.     O,  for  my  heads  !  I  cross  me  for  a  sinner. 
This  is  the  fairy  land :    O,  spite  of  spites ! 
We  talk  with  goblins,  owles,  [elves,]  and  sprites. 
If  we  obey  them  not,  this  will  ensue. 
They'll  suck  our  breath,  or  pinch  us  black  and  blue. 

Lue.    Why  prat'st  thou  to  thyself,  and  answer'st 
not? 
Dromio,  thou  drone,  thou  snail,  thou  slug,  thou  sot ! 

Dro.  <S.    I  am  transformed,  master,  am  I  not? 

Ant.  S,    I  think  thou  art,  in  mind,  and  so  am  I. 

Dro.  S,    Nay,  master,  both  in  mind  and  in  my 
shape. 

Ant.  S.    Thou  hast  thine  own  form. 

Dro.  S.  No,  I  am  an  ape. 

Luc.    If  thou  art  changed  to  aught,  'tis  to  an  ass. 

Dro.  S.     'Tis  true ;  she  rides  me,  and  I  long  for 
grass. 
'Tis  BO,  I  am  an  ass;  else  it  could  never  be. 
But  I  should  know  her  as  well  as  she  knows  me. 

Adr.     Come,  come ;  no  longer  will  I  be  a  fool. 
To  put  the  finger  in  the  eye  and  weep. 
Whilst  man  and  master  laugh  my  woes  to  scorn. 
Come,  sir,  to  dinner.  —  Dromio,  keep  the  gate.-— 
Husband,  I'll  dine  above  with  you  to-day. 
And  shrive  you  of  a  thousand  idle  pranks.  -— 
Sirrah,  if  any  ask  you  for  your  master. 
Say  he  dines  forth,  and  let  no  creature  enter.  «• 
Come,  sister.  —  Dromio,  play  the  porter  well. 

Ant.  S.    Am  I  in  Earth,  in  Heaven,  or  in  Hell? 
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Sleeping  or  waking?  mad,  or  well-advia'd ? 
Known  unto  these,  and  to  myself  disgtiis'd  ? 
I'll  say  as  they  say,  and  persever  so, 
Ajid  in  this  mist,  at  all  adventures,  go. 
Dro,  S.    Master,  shaU  I  be  porter  at  the  gate? 
Adr.    Ay;  and  let  none  enter,  lest  I  break  youx 

pate* 
Life.     Come,  come,  Antipholus;  we  dine  too  late. 

[^Exeunt. 


ACT   III. 

Scsirs  I.  —  Before  the  House  of  Antipholus. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  Dbohio  of  Ephesus, 
Anoblo,  and  Balthazab. 

Antipholus  of  Ephesus. 

GOOD  Signior  Angelo,  you  must  excuse  us  all; 
My  wife  is  shrewish  when  I  keep  not  hours. 
Say  that  I  lingered  with  you  at  your  shop. 
To  see  the  making  of  her  carcanet. 
And  that  to-morrow  you  will  bring  it  home; 
But  here's  a  villain  that  would  face  me  down 
He  met  me  on  the  mart,  and  that  I  beat  him. 
And  oharg'd  him  with  a  thousand  marks  in  gold; 
And  that  I  did  deny  my  wife  and  house. — 
Thou  drunkard,  thou,  what  didst  thou  mean  by  this  ? 
Dro,  £.     Say  what  you  will,  sir,  but  I  know  what 
I  know. 
That  you  beat  me  at  the  mart,  I  have  your  hand  to 
show: 

VOL.  HI.  K 
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If  the  skin  were  parchment,  and  the  blows  you  gave 

were  ink, 
Your  own  hand-writing  would  tell  you  what  I  think. 
Ant,  E,     I  think  thou  art  an  ass. 
Dro.  E.  Marry,  so  it  doth  appear, 

By  the  wrongs  I  suffer,  and  the  blows  I  bear. 
I  should  kick,  being  kick*d ;  and  being  at  that  pass, 
You  would  keep  from  my  heels,  and  beware  of  an 
ass. 
Ant.  E,    Y*  are  sad,  Siguier  Balthazar :   pray  God 
our  cheer 
May  answer  my  good-will,  and  your  good  welcome 
here. 
Bal.     I   hold  your   dainties   cheap,  sir,  and  your 

welcome  dear. 
Ant  E.     O,  Siguier  Balthazar,  either  at  flesh  or 
fish, 
A  table-full  of  welcome  makes  scarce  one  dainty  dish. 
Bed,     Good  meat,  sir,  is  common ;  that  every  churl 

affords. 
Ant.  E.    And  welcome  more  common,  for  that's 

nothing  but  words. 
Bal,     Small  cheer  and  great  welcome  makes  a  mer- 
ry feast. 
AnU  E,     Ay,  to  a  niggardly  host,  and  more  sparing 
guest : 
But  though  my  cates  be  mean,  take  them  in  good 

part; 
Better  cheer  may  you  have,  but  not  with  better  heart. 
But  soft !  my  door  is  lock'd.     Go  bid  them  let  us  in. 
Dro.  E.    Maud,  Bridget,  Marian,  Cicely,  Gillian, 

Gin'! 
Dro.  S.    [  WithinJ]    Mome,  malt-horse,  capon,  cox- 
comb, idiot,  patch ! 
Either  get  thee  from  the  door,  or  sit  down  at  the 
hatch. 
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Dost  thou  conjure  for  wenches,  that  thou  call'st  for 

such  store, 
When  one  is  one  too  many  i    Go,  get  thee  from  tlie 

door. 
Dro,  E.    What  patch  is  made  our  porter  ?  —  M  j 

master  stays  in  the  street, 
Dro.  S.    Let  him  walk  from  whence  he  came,  lest 

he  catch  cold  on  's  feet. 
Ani.  E,    Who  talks  within  there  ?  hoa !  open  the 

door. 
Dro,  S.    Right,  sir :  I'U  tell  you  when,  an  you'U 

tell  me  wherefore. 
Ant.  E.    Wherefore  ?  for  my  dinner :   I  hare  not 

din'd  to-*dSy. 
Dro.  S,    Nor  to*day  here  you  must  not,  come  again 

when  you  may. 
Ami,  E,    What  art  thou,  that  keep'st  me  out  from 

the  house  I  owe? 
Dro.  S,    The  porter  for  this  time,  sir;  and  my 

name  is  Dromio. 
Dro.  E,     O  yUlain  I  thou  hast  stolen  both  mine 

office  and  my  name: 
The    one    ne'er    got    me   credit,   the    other   mickle 

blame. 
If  thou  hadst  been  Dromio  to-day  in  my  place. 
Thou  would'st  have  chang'd  thy  face  for  a  name,  or 

thy  name  for  a  face. 
Luce.    [  WitMn.']    What  a  coil  is  there,  Dromio : 

who  are  those  at  the  gate? 
Dro.  E.    Let  my  master  in.  Luce. 
Luce.  Faith,  no;  he  comes  too  late; 

And  so  tell  your  master. 

Dro.  E.  O  Lord !   I  must  laugh :  — 

Have  at  you  with  a  proverb.  —  Shall  I  set  in  my 

staff? 
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Luce*    Have  at  you  with  another :  that's  — -  when  ? 

can  you  tell? 
I>ro.  S.    If  thy  name  be  called  Luce,  Luce,  thou 

haat  answer'd  him  well. 
AfU.  E,    Do  you  hear,  you  minion  ?  you'll  let  us 

in,  I  hope? 

[  ] 

Luce.    I  thought  to  have  aak'd  you. 

Dro.  S.  And  you  said,  no. 

Dro.  E.    So ;  come,  help !  well  struck ;  there  waa 

blow  for  blow. 
Ant.  E,     Thou  baggage,  let  me  in. 
Luce.  Can  you  tell  for  whose  sake  ? 

Dro.  £•    Master,  knock  the  doot  hard. 
Luce*  Let  him  knock  till  it  ache. 

Ant.  E.    You'll  cry  for  this,  minion,  if  I  beat  the 

door  down. 
Luce.    What  needs  all  that,  and  a  pair  of  stocks 

in  the  town? 
Adr.    [WUhin.']    Who  is  that  at  the  door,  that 

keeps  all  this  noise? 
Dro.  S.    By  my  troth,  your  town  is  troubled  with 

unruly  boys. 
Ant.  E.    Axe  you  there,  wife?   you  might  hare 

come  before. 
Adr.    Your  wife,  sir  knave  ?  go,  get  you  from  the 

door. 
Dro.  E.    If  you  went  in  pain,  master,  this  knave 

would  go  sore. 
Ang.    Here  is  neither  eheer,  sir,  nor  welcome: 

we  would  fain  have  either. 
Bal.    In  debating  which  was  best,  we  shall  part 

with  neither. 
Dro.  E.    They  stand  at  the  door,  master :  bid  them 

welcome  hither. 
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Ant.  E.    There  is  something  in  the  wind,  that  we 

cannot  get  in. 
J)ro.  E,    You  would  say  bo,  master,  if  your  gar- 
ments were  thin. 
Your  cake  here  is  warm  within;   you  stand  here  in 

the  cold : 
It  would  make  a  man  mad  as  a  buck  to  be  so  bought 
and  sold. 
Ant.  E.    Go,  fetch  me  something :  I'll  break  ope 

the  gate. 
Dro.  S,     Break  any  breaking  here,  and  I'll  break  ^ 

your  knave's  pate. 
Dro.  E.   A  man  may  break  a  word  with  you,  sir, 
and  words  are  but  wind; 
Ay,  and  break  it  in  your  face,  so  he  break  it  not 
behind. 
Dro.  S.    It  seems,   thou  want'st  breaking.     Out   - 

upon  thee,  hind! 
Dro.  E.     Here's  too  much  out  upon  thee !    I  pray 

thee,  let  me  in. 
Dro.  S.     Ay,  when  fowls  have  no  feathers,  and  fish 

have  no  fin. 
Ant.  E.  Well,  I'll  break  in.   Go,  borrow  me  a  crow. 
Dro.  E.    A  crow  without  feather  i  master,  mean 
you  so? 
For  a  fish  without  a  fin,  there's  a  fowl  without  a 

feather. 
If  a  crow  help  us  in,  sirrah,  we'll  pluck  a  crow  to- 
gether. 
Ant.  E,    Go,  get  thee  gone :  fetch  me  an  iron  crow. 
Bal.     Have  patience,  sir ;   O  !  let  it  not  be  so : 
Herein  you  war  against  your  reputation. 
And  draw  within  the  compass  of  suspect 
Th'  unviolated  honour  of  your  wife. 
Once  this,  —  Your  long  experience  of  her  wisdom^ 
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Her  sober  virtue,  years^  and  modesty, 

Plead  on  her  part  some  cause  to  you  unknown; 

And  doubt  not,  sir,  but  sbe  will  well  excuse 

Why  at  this  time  the  doors  are  made  against  you. 

Be  rul'd  by  me:    depart  in  patience. 

And  let  us  to  the  Tiger  all  to  dinner; 

And,  about  evening,  come  yourself  alone 

To  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  restraint. 

If  by  strong  hand  you  offer  to  break  in, 

Now»  in  the  stirring  passage  of  the  day, 

A  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  of  it ; 

And  that  supposed  by  the  common  rout. 

Against  your  yet  ungalled  estimation. 

That  may  with  foul  intrusion  enter  in. 

And  dwell  upon  your  grave  when  you  axe  dead: 

For  slander  lives  upon  succession. 

For  ever  housed,  where  it  gets  possession. 

Ant.  E,   You  have  prevailed :  I  will  depart  in  quiet, 
And,  in  despite  of  mirth,  mean  to  be  merry. 
I  know  a  wench  of  excellent  discourse. 
Pretty  and  witty,  wild  and  yet,  too,  gentle: 
There  will  we  dine.     This  woman  that  I  mean. 
My  wife  (but,  I  protest,  without  desert,) 
Hath  oftentimes  upbraided  me  withal : 
To  her  will  we  to  dinner.  —  Get  you  home, 
And  fetch  the  chain;   by  this,  I  know,  'tis  made: 
Bring  it,  I  pray  you,  to  the  Porpentine ; 
For  there's  the  house.     That  chain  will  I  bestow 
(Be  it  for  nothing  but  to  spite  my  wife) 
Upon  mine  hostess  there.     (>ood  sir,  make  haste. 
Since  mine  own  doors  refuse  to  entertain  me, 
ril  knock  elsewhere,  to  see  if  they'll  disdain  me. 

Ang*    I'll  meet  you  at  that  place,  some  hour  hence. 

Ant.  E.    Do  so.     This  jest  shall  cost  me  some  ex- 
pense. [JSxetiftf 
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Scene  II. 
Court  in  the  House  of  Avtifholitb. 

Enter  Luciaka  and  Antifholxtb  of  Syracuse. 

Luc.     And  may  it  be  that  you  have  quite  forgot 

A  husband's  office?     Shall,  Antipholus, 
Eyen  in  the  spring  of  love,  thy  love-springs  rot? 

Shall  love,  in  building,  grow  so  ruinous? 
If  you  did  wed  my  sister  for  her  wealth, 

Then,  for  her  wealth's  sake,  use  her  with  more  kind* 
ness ; 
Or  if  you  like  elsewhere,  do  it  by  stealth : 

Muffle  your  false  love  with  some  show  of  blindness ; 
Let  not  my  sister  read  it  in  your  eye: 

Be  not  thy  tongue  thy  own  shame's  orator; 
Look  sweet,  speak  fair,  become  disloyalty; 

Apparel  vice  like  yirtue's  harbinger: 
Bear  a  fair  presence,  though  your  heart  be  tainted; 

Teach  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint: 
Be  secret-false ;   what  need  she  be  acquainted  ? 

What  simple  thief  brags  of  his  own  attaint  ? 
'Ti9  double  wrong,  to  truant  with  your  bed. 

And  let  her  read  it  in  thy  looks  at  board. 
Shame  hath  a  bastard  fame,  well  managed; 

111  deeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word. 
Alas,  poor  women!  make  us  but  beliere. 

Being  compact  of  credit,  that  you  lore  us ; 
Though  others  have  the  arm,  show  us  the  sleeve. 

We  in  your  motion  turn,  and  you  may  move  us. 
Then,  gentle  brother,  get  you  in  again: 

Comfort  my  sister,  cheer  her,  call  her  wife. 
'Tis  holy  sport  to  be  a  little  vain, 

When  tbe  sweet  breath  of  flattery  conquers  strife. 
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Ant.  S,     Sweet  mistresSy  (what  your  name  is  else, 
I  know  not. 

Nor  by  what  wonder  you  do  hit  of  mine,) 
Less  in  your  knowledge,  and  your  grace  you  shew  not. 

Than  our  Earth's  wonder  ;  more  than  Earth  divine. 
Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and  speak: 

Lay  open  to  my  earthy  gross  conceit, 
Smother'd  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  weak. 

The  folded  meaning  of  your  words'  deceit. 
Against  my  soul's  pure  truth,  why  labour  you 

To  make  it  wander  in  an  unknown  field? 
Are  you  a  god?  would  you  create  me  new? 

Transform  me  then,  and  to  your  power  I'U  yield. 
But  if  that  I  am  I,  then  well  I  know. 

Your  weeping  sister  is  no  wife  of  mine. 
Nor  to  her  bed  no  homage  do  I  owe: 

Far  more,  far  more,  to  you  do  I  decline. 
0,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note. 

To  drown  me  in  thy  sister's  flood  of  tears. 
Sing,  siren,  for  thyself^  and  I  will  dote: 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hain» 
And  as  a  bride  I'll  take  thee,  and  there  He ; 

And,  in  that  glorious  supposition,  think 
He  gains  by  death,  that  hath  such  means  to  die: 

Let  Love,  being  light,  be  drowned  if  she  sink  1 

Luc,    What !  are  you  mad,  that  you  do  reason  so  ? 

Ant.  S.    Not  mad,  but  mated ;  how,  I  do  not  know. 

Luc.    It  is  a  &ult  that  springeth  from  your  eye. 

Ant.  S.    For  gazing  on  your  beams,  fiur  sun,  be- 
ing by. 

Lue.    Gaze  where  you  should,  and  that  will  clear 
your  sight. 

Ant.  5.    As  good  to  wink,  sweet  love,  as  look  on 
night. 

Lue.    Why  call  you  me  lore?   call  my  sister  so. 
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Ant.  S.    Thy  sister's  sister. 

Lue.  That's  my  sister. 

AjU.  5.  No; 

It  is  thyself^  mine  own  self's  better  part; 
Mine  eye's  clear  eye,  my  dear  heart's  dearer  heart; 
My  food,  my  fortune,  and  my  sweet  hope's  aim. 
My  sole  Earth's-heayen,  and  my  Heaven's  dainu 

Lue.    All  this  my  sister  is,  or  else  should  be. 

Ant.  S.     Call  thyself  sister,  sweet,  for  I  aim  thee. 
Thee  will  I  love,  and  with  thee  lead  my  life: 
Thou  hast  no  husband  yet,  nor  I  no  wife. 
Qive  me  thy  hand. 

Lue.  O,  soft,  sir!   hold  you  still: 

I'll  fetch  my  sister,  to  get  her  good-will.        [^ExU. 

Enter  Dbomio  of  Syracuse,  hastily. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  how  now,  Dromio!  where  run'st 
thou  so  &8t? 

Dro.  S.  Do  you  know  me,  sir?  am  I  Dromio? 
am  I  your  man?  am  I  myself? 

Ant.  S.  Thou  art  Dromio,  thou  art  my  man,  thou 
art  thyself. 

Dro.  iSL  Iamanass;Iama  woman's  man,  and 
besides  myself. 

Ant.  S.  What  woman's  man?  and  how  besides 
thyself? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  besides  myself,  I  am  due  to 
a  woman ;  one  that  claims  me,  one  that  haunts  me, 
one  that  will  have  me. 

Ant.  S.    What  claim  lays  she  to  thee? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  such  claim  as  you  would  lay 
CO  your  horse;  and  she  would  have  me  as  a  beast: 
not  that,  I  being  a  beast,  she  would  have  me;  but 
that  she,  being  a  very  beastly  creature,  lays  claim 
to  me. 
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Ant.  S.    What  is  she? 

Dro,  S.  A  very  reyerend  body ;  ay,  Buch  a  one 
as  a  man  may  not  speak  of,  without  he  say,  sir-rev- 
erence. I  have  but  lean  luck  in  the  match,  and  yet 
she  is  a  wondrous  fat  marriage. 

Ant,  S.     How  dost  thou  mean,  a  fat  marriage? 

Bro.  S,  Marry,  sir,  she*s  the  kitchen-wench,  and 
all  grease ;  and  I  know  not  what  use  to  put  her  to, 
but  to  make  a  lamp  of  her  and  run  from  her  by  her 
own  light.  I  wairant,  her  rags  and  the  tallow  in 
them,  will  burn  a  Poland  winter:  if  she  Uvea  till 
doomsday,  she*ll  bum  a  week  longer  than  the  whole 
world. 

Ant,  S,     What  complexion  is  she  of? 

Dro.  S.  Swart,  like  my  shoe,  but  her  face  nothing 
like  so  clean  kept :  for  why  ?  she  sweats,  a  man  may 
go  over  shoes  in  the  grime  of  it. 

Ant.  S.     That's  a  fkult  that  water  will  mend. 

Dro.  S.  No,  sir ;  'tis  in  grain :  Noah's  flood  could 
not  do  it. 

Ant.  S.    What's  her  name? 

Dro.  S.  Nell,  sir ;  but  her  name  and  three  quar* 
ters,  that  is,  an  ell  and  three  quarters,  will  not  meas- 
ure her  from  hip  to  hip. 

Ant.  S.     Then  she  bears  some  breadth? 

Dro.  S.  No  longer  from  head  to  foot,  than  from 
hip  to  hip :  she  is  spherical,  like  a  globe ;  I  could 
find  out  countries  in  her. 

Ant.  S.     In  what  part  of  her  body  stands  Ireland  ? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  in  her  buttocks :  I  found  it 
out  by  the  bogs. 

Ant.  S.    Where  Scotland  ? 

Dro,  S.  I  found  it  by  the  barrenness,  hard,  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 

Ant.  S.     Where  France  ? 
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Dro,  S,  In  her  foreliead ;  arm*d  and  revolted,  mak- 
ing war  against  her  heir. 

Ant.  S.     Where  England  ? 

Dro.  S.  I  look'd  for  the  chalky  cliffs,  but  I  could 
find  no  vhitenesB  in  them :  but  I  guess,  it  stood  in 
her  chin,  by  the  salt  rheum  that  ran  between  France 
and  it. 

Ant.  S.    Where  Spain  ? 

Dro.  S.  Faith,  I  saw  it  not;  but  I  felt  it  hot  in 
her  breath. 

Ant.  S.    Where  America,  the  Indies? 

Dro.  S.  O  I  B}ij  upon  her  nose,  all  o'er  embel- 
lished with  rubies,  carbuncles,  sapphires,  declining 
their  rich  aspect  to  the  hot  breath  of  Spain,  who  sent 
whole  armadoes  of  carracks  to  be  ballast  at  her  nose. 

Ant.  S.     Where  stood  Belgia,  the  Netherlands? 

Dro.  S.  O  I  sir,  I  did  not  look  so  low.  To  con- 
clude, this  drudge,  or  diviner,  laid  claim  to  me ;  call'd 
me  Dromio;  swore  I  was  assur'd  to  her:  told  me 
what  privy  marks  I  had  about  me,  as  the  mark  of 
my  shoulder,  the  mole  in  my  neck,  the  great  wart 
on  my  left  arm,  that  I,  amaz*d,  ran  from  her  as  a 
witch :  and,  I  think,  if  my  breast  had  not  been  made 
of  faith,  and  my  heart  of  steel,  she  had  transformed 
me  to  a  curtall-dog,  and  made  me  turn  i*  th*  wheel. 

Ant.  S.    Go,  hie  thee  presently  post  to  the  xoad, 
And  if  the  wind  blow  any  way  from  shore, 
I  will  not  harbour  in  this  town  to-night. 
If  any  bark  put  forth,  come  to  the  mart. 
Where  I  will  walk  till  thou  return  to  me. 
If  every  one  knows  us,  and  we  know  none, 
'Tis  time,  I  think,  to  trudge,  pack,  and  begone. 

Dro.  S.  As  from  a  bear  a  man  would  run  for  life, 
So  fly  I  from  her  that  would  be  my  wife.        \^Exit, 

Ant.  S.     There's  none  but  witches  do  inhabit  here, 
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And  therefore  'tis  higli  time  that  I  were  honoe. 
She  that  doth  call  me  husband,  even  my  soul 
Doth  for  a  wife  abhor;   but  her  fiur  sister, 
Possess'd  with  such  a  gentle  sovereign  grace. 
Of  such  enchanting  presence  and  discourse. 
Hath  almost  made  me  traitor  to  myself: 
But,  lest  myself  be  guilty  to  self-wrong, 
I'll  stop  mine  ears  against  the  mermaid's  song. 

Enter  Angelo. 

Ang.    Master  Antipholus? 

Ant,  jS.     Ay,  that's  my  name. 

Ang.    I  know  it  well,  sir.     Lo,  here  is  the  chain. 
I  thought  to  have  ta'en  you  at  the  Porpentine; 
The  chain  unfinish'd  made  me  stay  thus  long. 

Ant.  &   What  is  your  will  that  I  shall  do  with  this  ? 

Ang.    What  please  yourself,  sir :  I  have  made  i^ 
for  you. 

Ant.  S.    Made  it  for  me,  sir?    I  bespoke  it  not. 

Ang.    Not  once,  nor  twice,  but  twenty  times  you 
have. 
Go  home  with  it,  and  please  your  wifb  witiial; 
And  soon  at  supper-time  I'll  visit  you, 
And  then  receive  my  money  for  the  chain. 

Ant,  S.     I  pray  you,  sir,  receive  the  money  now, 
For  fear  you  ne'er  see  chain,  nor  money,  more. 

Ang.    You  are  a  merry  man,  sir.     Fare  you  well. 

Ant,  S.    What  I  should  think  of  this,  I  cannot  tell ; 
Eut  this  I  think,  there's  no  man  is  so  vain. 
That  would  refuse  so  fair  an  offer'd  chain. 
I  see,  a  man  here  needs  not  live  by  shifts. 
When  in  the  streets  he  meets  such  golden  gifts. 
I'll  to  the  mart,  and  there  for  Dromio  stay : 
If  any  ship  put  out,  then  straight  away.  [^ExU 
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ACT   IV. 

8osira  L  —  A  public  Place. 

Enter  a  Merchant,  Akgblo,  and  an  Officer. 

Mebchant* 

YOU  know,  since  Pentecoet  the  sum  is  due. 
And,  since,  I  have  not  much  importun'd  you; 
Nor  now  I  had  not,  but  that  I  am  bound 
To  Persia,  and  want  guilders  for  my  voyage : 
Therefore  make  present  satisfaction. 
Or  I'll  attach  you  by  this  officer. 

Ang.    Eren   just    the    sum,    that   I    do   owe    to 
you. 
Is  growing  to  me  by  Antipholus; 
And,  in  the  instant  that  I  met  with  you, 
He  had  of  me  a  chain :  at  fire  o'clock, 
I  shall  receive  the  money  for  the  same. 
Pleaseth  you  walk  with  me  down  to  his  house, 
I  will  discharge  my  bond,  and  thank  you  too. 

Enter  Aktipholtts  of  Ephesus,  and  Dbomio  of 
Ephesus,  from  the  Courtezan's. 

Ofieer.    That  labour  may  you  save :  see  where  he 
comes. 

Ant.  E.    While  I  go  to  the  goldsmith's  house,  go 
thou 
And  buy  a  rope's-end;  that  will  I  bestow 
Among  my  wife  and  her  confederates, 
For  locking  me  out  of  my  doors  by  day.  — 
But  soft,  I  see  the  eoldsmith.  —  Get  thee  gone ; 
Buy  thou  a  rope,  anff  bring  it  home  to  me. 
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Dro.  E.    I  buy  a  thousand  pound  a- year?     I  buy 
a  rope?  [^Eosit. 

Ant.  E.     A  man  is  well  holp  up  that  trusts  to  you : 
I  promised  your  presence,  and  tbe  chain ; 
But  neither  chain  nor  goldsmith  came  to  me. 
Belike,  you  thought  our  Ioto  would  last  too  long. 
If  it  were  chained  together,  and  therefore  came  not. 

Ang.     Saving  your  merry  humour,  here*8  the  note 
How  much  your  chain  weighs  to  the  utmost  caract, 
The  fineness  of  the  gold,  «nd  chargeful  fashion, 
Which  doth  amount  to  three  odd  ducats  more 
Than  I  stand  debted  to  this  gentleman: 
I  pray  you,  see  him  presently  discharg'd. 
For  he  is  bound  to  sea,  and  stays  but  for  it. 

Ant.  £.   I  am  not  fomish'd  with  the  present  money ; 
Besides,  I  have  some  business  in  the  town. 
Qood  signior,  take  the  stranger  to  my  house. 
And  with  you  take  the  chain,  and  bid  my  wife 
Disburse  the  sum  on  the  receipt  thereof: 
Perchance,  I  will  be  there  as  soon  as  you. 

Ang.    Then  you  will  bring  the  chain  to  her  yonr^ 
self? 

Ant.  E.    No ;  bear  it  with  you,  lest  I  come  not 
time  enough. 

Ang.    Well,  sir,  I  will.     Have  you  the  chain  about 
you? 

Ant,  E.    An  if  I  have  not,  sir,  I  hope  you  have. 
Or  else  you  may  return  without  your  money. 

Ang.    Nay,  come,  I   pray  you,  sir,  give  me  the 
chain: 
Both  wind  and  tide  stays  for  this  gentleman. 
And  I,  to  blame,  have  held  him  here  too  long. 

Ant.  E.    Qood  lord !  you  use  this  dalliance,  to  ex- 
cuse 
Your  breach  of  promise  to  th9  Porpentine. 
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I  should  haTe  chid  you  for  not  brining  it, 
But,  like  a  shrew,  yon  first  begin  to  brawl. 

Mer.    The  hour  steals  on :   I  pray  you,  sir,  dis- 
patch. 
Ang.    You  hear  how  he  importunes  me :  —  the 

chain. 
Ant.  E.    Why,  give  it  to  my  wife,  and  fetch  your 

money. 
Ang.     Come,  come ;  you  know,  I  gave  it  you  even 
now. 
Either  send  the  chain,  or  send  me  by  some  token. 
Ant,  E.    Fie !  now  you  nm  this  humour  out  of 
breath. 
Ck>me,  Where's  the  chain  ?   I  pray  you,  let  me  see  it. 

Mer.    My  business  cannot  brook  this  dalliance. 
Good  sir,  say  whe'r  you'll  answer  me,  or  no? 
If  not,  I'll  leave  him  to  the  officer. 
Ant.  E.    I  answer  you !    what  should  I    answer 

you? 
Ang.    The  money  that  you  owe  me  for  the  chain. 
Ant.  E.     1  owe  you  none,  till  I  receive  the  chain. 
Ang.     You  know,  I  gave  it  you  half  an  hour  since. 
Ant.  E.    You  gave  me  none :  you  wrong  me  much 

to  say  so. 
Ang.    You  wrong  me  more,  sir,  in  denying  it: 
Consider  how  it  stands  upon  my  credit. 
Mer.    Well,  officer,  arrest  him  at  my  suit. 
Of.    1  do,  and  charge  you  in  the  Duke's  name  to 

obey  me. 
Ang.     This  touches  me  in  reputation.— 
Either  consent  to  pay  this  sum  for  me. 
Or  I  attach  you  by  this  officer. 

Ant.  E.     Cpnsent  to  pay  thee  that  I  never  had? 
Arrest  me,  foolish  fellow,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Ang.    Here  is  thy  fee:   arrest  him,  officer.— 
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I  wouli  not  spare  my  brother  in  this  case, 
If  he  should  scorn  me  so  apparently. 

Off,     I  do  arrest  you,  sir :   you  hear  the  suit. 

Ant.  E.     I  do  obey  thee,  till  I  give  thee  bail.  — * 
But,  sirrah,  you  shall  buy  this  sport  as  dear. 
As  all  the  metal  in  your  shop  will  answer. 

Ang,     Sir,  sir,  I  shall  have  law  in  Ephesus, 
To  your  notorious  shame,  I  doubt  it  not. 

Enter  Dbomio  of  Syracuse. 

Dro.  S,    Master,  there  is  a  bark  of  Epidamnum, 
That  stays  but  till  her  owner  comes  aboard, 
And  then,  sir,  she  bears  away.     Our  fraughtage,  sir, 
I  have  convey'd  aboard,  and  I  have  bought 
The  oil,  the  balsamum,  and  aqua-vit«e. 
The  ship  is  in  her  trim:   the  merry  wind 
Blows  fair  from  land ;   they  stay  for  nought  at  all, 
But  for  their  owner,  master,  and  yourself. 

Ant.  E.    How  now  ?  a  madman  ?   Why,  thou  peev- 
ish sheep. 
What  ship  of  Epidamnum  stays  for  me? 

Dro.  S.    A  ship  you  sent  me  to,  to  hire  waftage. 

Ant.  E.    Thou  drunken  slave,  I  sent  thee  for  a 
rope; 
And  told  thee  to  what  purpose,  and  what  end. 

Dro.  S.    You  sent  me  for  a  rope's-end  as  soon. 
You  sent  me  to  the  bay,  sir,  for  a  bark. 

Ant.  E.     I  will  debate  this  matter  at  more  leisure. 
And  teach  your  ears  to  list  me  with  more  heed, 
lo  Adriana,  villain,  hie  thee  straight; 
Qive  her  this  key,  and  tell  her,  in  the  desk 
That^s  cover'd  o'er  with  Turkish  tapestry. 
There  is  a  purse  of  ducats :   let  her  send  it. 
Tell  her,  I  am  arrested  in  the  street, 
And  that  shall  bail  me.     Hie  thee,  slave,  be  gone. 
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On,  officei»  to  prison  till  it  come. 

[^Exeunt  Merchant,  Anoslo,  Officer, 
and  Ant.  E. 
Dro.  S.     To  Adriana?  that  is  where  we  din'd. 
Where  Dowsabel  did  claim,  me  for  her  husband : 
She  is  too  big,  I  hope,  for  me  to  compass. 
Thither  I  must,  although  against  my  will, 
For  serrants  must  their  masters'  minds  fulfil.      [£«il. 


SOBITB   II. 

Court  in  the  House  of  Aktifholhs. 

Enter  Ad&iana  and  Lttciaka. 

Adr,    Ah !  Luciana,  did  he  tempt  thee  so  f 

Might'st  thou  perceiTe  austerely  in  his  eye 
That  he  did  plead  in  earnest  ?  yea  or  no  ? 

Look'd  he  or  zed,  or  pale?  or  sad,  or  merrily? 
What  obeenration  mad'st  thou  in  this  case. 
Of  his  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  his  face  ? 

Luc.     First  he  deni'd  you  had  in  him  no  right. 

Adr.    He  meant,  he  did  me  none :  the  more  my  spite. 

Luc.     Then  swore  he  that  he  was  a  stranger  here. 

Adr.    And  true  he  swore,  though  yet  forsworn  he 
were. 

Luc.    Then  pleaded  I  for  you. 

Adr.  And  what  said  he? 

Luc.    That  love  I  begg'd  for  you,  he  begg'd  of  mo. 

Adr.    With  what  persuasion  did  he  tempt  thy  love  ? 

Lue.    With  words  that  in  an  honest  suit  might 
move. 
First,  he  did  praise  my  beauty;  then,  my  speech. 

Adr.    Didst  speak  him  fsiir? 

Luc.  Have  patience,  I  beseech. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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Adr.     I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not,  hold  me  still: 
My  tongue,  though  not  my  heart,  shall  have  his  will 
He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  sere, 
Ill-iac'd,  worse  bodied,  shapeless  every  where; 
Vicious,  ungentle,  foolish,  blunt,  unkind, 
Stigmatical  in  making,  worse  in  mind. 

Ltu:.    Who  would  be  jealous,  then,  of  such  a  one? 
No  evil  lost  is  wail'd  when  it  is  gone. 

Adr,     Ah!  but  I  think  him  better  than  I  say. 

And  yet  would  herein  others' *eyes  were  worse. 
Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  away: 

My  heart  prays   for  him,   though  my  tongue  do 
curse. 

Enter  Dbomio  of  Syracuse. 
Dro.  S.    Here,  go :   the  desk !  the  purse !  sweet, 

now  make  haste. 
Luc,    How  hast  thou  lost  thy  breath? 
Dro.  Si  By  running  fast. 

Adr.     Where  is  thy  master,  Dromio  ?  is  he  well  ? 
Dro.  S.    No,  he's  in  Tartar  limbo,  worse  than  Hell : 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him, 
One  whose  hard  heart  is  button'd  up  with  steel; 
A  fiend,  a  fairy  pitiless  and  rough; 
A  wolf,  nay,  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  buff; 
A  back-Mend,  a  shoulder-clapper,  one  that  counter- 
mands 
The  passages  of  alleys,  creeks,  and  narrow  lands: 
A  hoiind  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry-foot 

well; 
One  that,  before  the  judgment,  carries  poor  souls  to 
Hell. 
Adr.     Why,  man,  what  is  the  matter? 
Dro.  S,     I  do  not  know  the  matter :  he  is  'rested 
on  the  case. 
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Adr.     Wliat,  is  lie  arrested  ?  tell  me,  at  whose  suit. 
Dro.  S.     I  know  not  at  whose  suit  lie  is  arrested, 
well; 
But  is  in  a  suit  of  buff  which  'rested  him,  that  can 

I  teU. 
Will  you  send  him,  mistress,  redemption  ?  the  money 
in  his  desk? 
Adr,     Go  fetch  it,  sister.  —  This  I  wonder  at; 

{_Exit  LUCIAKA. 
That  he,  unknown  to  me,  should  be  in  debt:  — 
Tell  me,  was  he  arrested  on  a  band? 

Dro.  S.    Not  on  a  band,  but  on  a  stronger  thing; 
A  chain,  a  chain:  do  you  not  hear  it  ring? 
Adr.     What,  the  chain? 

Dro.  S.    No,  no,  the  bell.     'Tis  time  that  I  were 

gone : 

It  was  two  ere  I  left  him,  and  now  the  clock  strikes  one. 

Adr.     The  hours  come  back !  that  did  I  never  hear. 

Dro.  S.     0,  yes;   if  any  hour  meet  a  Serjeant,  a' 

turns  back  for  very  fear. 
Adr.     As  if  Time  were  in  debt !  how  fondly  dost 

thou  reason ! 
Dro.  S.     Time  is  a  very  bankrupt,  and  owes  more 
than  he's  worth  to  season. 
Nay,  he's  a  thief  too :  have  you  not  heard  men  say 
That  Time  comes  stealing  on  by  night  and  day? 
If  he  be  in  debt  and  theft,  and  a  serjeant  in  the  way. 
Hath  he  not  reason  to  turn  back  an  hour  in  a  day? 

Enter  Lvciana. 

Adr.     Go,  Dromio :    there's   the  money,  bear  it 

straight. 
And  bring  thy  master  home  immediately. — 
Come,  sister;  I  am  press'd  down  with  conceit. 
Conceit,  my  comfort,  and  my  injury.         [^Exeunt, 
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ScsNE  III. 

A  public  Place. 

Enter  Antifholub  of  Syraouse. 
ArU.  S.     There's   not  a  man  I  meet  but  doth   sa- 
lute me, 
As  if  I  were  their  well  acquainted  friend; 
And  every  one  doth  call  me  by  my  name. 
Some  tender  money  to  me,  some  invite  me ; 
Some  other  give  me  thanks  for  kindnesses ; 
Some  offer  me  commodities  to  buy : 
Even  now  a  tailor  call'd  me  in  his  shop. 
And  show'd  me  silks  that  he  had  bought  for  me. 
And,  therewithal,  took  measure  of  my  body. 
Sure,  these  are  but  imaginary  wiles, 
And  Lapland  sorcerers  inhabit  here. 

Enter  Dbomio  of  Syracuse. 

Dro,  S.  Master,  here's  the  gold  you  sent  me  ton:. 
What  have  you  got  the  picture  of  old  Adam  new 
apparell'd  ? 

Ant,  S.  What  gold  is  this?  What  Adam  dost 
thou  mean? 

Dro.  S.  Not  that  Adam  that  kept  the  Paradise, 
but  that  Adam  that  keeps  the  prison :  he  that  goes 
in  the  calf's-skin  that  was  kill'd  for  the  prodigal :  he 
that  came  behind  you,  sir,  like  an  evil  angel,  and 
bid  you  forsake  your  liberty. 

Ant.  S.     I  understand  thee  not. 

Dro.  S.  No  ?  why,  'tis  a  plain  case :  he  that  went, 
like  a  base-viol,  in  a  case  of  leather:  the  man,  sir, 
that,  when  gentlemen  are  tired,  gives  them  a  stop, 
and  'rests  them :  he,  sir,  that  takes  pity  on  decayed 
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men,  and  gives  them  suits  of  durance;  he  that  sets 
up  his  rest  to  do  more  exploits  with  his  mace  than 
a  morris-pike. 

Ant.  S»    What,  thou  mean'st  an  officer? 

Dro.  S,  Ay,  sir,  the  Serjeant  of  the  Band ;  he 
that  brings  any  man  to  answer  it  that  breaks  his 
band ;  one  that  thinks  a  man  always  going  to  bed, 
and  says,  *  God  give  you  good  rest  I ' 

Ant.  S.  Well,  sir,  there  rest  in  your  foolery.  Is 
there  any  ship  puts  forth  to-night  ?  may  we  be  gone  ? 

Dro.  S.  Why,  sir,  I  brought  you  word  an  hour 
since  that  the  bark  Expedition  put  forth  to-night; 
and  then  were  you  hindered  by  the  Serjeant  to  tarry 
for  the  hoy  Delay.  Here  are  the  angels  that  you 
sent  for  to  deliver  you. 

Ant.  S.    The  fellow  is  distract,  and  so  am  I; 
And  here  we  wander  in  illusions. 
Some  blessed  power  deliver  us  from  hence! 

Enter  Courtezan. 

Courtezan.  Well  met,  well  met.  Master  Antipholuk 
I  see,  sir,  you  have  found  the  goldsmith  now: 
Is  that  the  chain  you  promis*d  me  to-day? 

Ant.  S.     Satan,  avoid !     I  charge   thee,  tempt  me 
not! 

Dro.  S.    Master,  is  this  Mistress  Satan? 

Ant.  S.     It  is  the  Devil. 

Dro.  S.  Nay,  she  is  worse ;  she  is  the  Devil's 
dam;  and  here  she  comes  in  the  habit  of  a  light 
wench :  and  thereof  comes  that  the  wenches  say, 
**  Ood  damn  me,"  that's  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Gk>d 
make  me  a  light  wench.'  It  is  written,  they  appear 
to  men  like  angels  of  light :  light  is  an  effect  of 
fire,  and  fire  will  bum;  ergo,  light  wenches  will 
burn.     Come  not  near  her. 
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Cotcr.     Your  man  and  you  are  marvellous  merry, 
sir. 
Will  you  go  with  me?  we'll  mend  our  dinner  here. 

Dro.  S.    Master,  if  you  do,  expect  spoon-meat,  and 
bespeak  a  long  spoon. 

Ant.  S.     Why,  Dromio  ? 

Dro,  S,    Marry,  he  must  have  a  long  spoon  that 
must  eat  with  the  Devil. 

Ant.  S.    Avoid,  thou  fiend!   what  tell*st  thou  me 
of  supping  ? 
Thou  art,  as  you  are  all,  a  sorceress: 
I  conjure  thee  to  leave  me,  and  be  gone. 

Cour.     Give  me  the  ring  of  mine  you  had  at  din- 
ner, 
Or  for  my  diamond  the  chain  you  promis'd, 
And  I'll  be  gone,  sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 

Dro.  S.     Some  devils  ask  but  the  parings  of  one's 
nail, 
A  rush,  a  hair,  a  drop  of  blood,  a  pin, 
A  nut,  a  cherry-stone; 

But  she,  more  covetous,  would  have  a  chain. 
Master,  be  wise :   an  if  you  give  it  her. 
The  Devil  will  shake  her  chain,  and  fright  us  with  it. 

Cour.     I  pray  you,  sir,  my  ring,  or  else  the  chain. 
I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  cheat  me  so. 

Ant.  S.    Avaunt,  thou  witch !     Come,  Dromio,  let 
us  go. 

Dro.  S.     *■  Fly  pride,'  says  the  peacock :  Mistress, 
that  you  know.  ^Exeunt  Ant.  and  Dbo. 

Caur.     Now,  out  of  doubt,  Antipholus  is  mad. 
Else  would  he  never  so  demean  himself. 
A  ring  he  hath  of  mine  worth  forty  ducats ; 
And  for  the  same  he  promis'd  me  a  chain: 
Both  one  and  other  he  denies  me  now. 
The  reason  that  I  gather  he  is  mad. 
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Besides  this  present  instance  of  his  rage, 

Is  a  mad  tale  he  told  to-day  at  dinner 

Of  his  own  doors  being  shut  against  his  entrance. 

Belike,  his  wife,  acquainted  with  his  fits, 

On  purpose  shut  the  doors  against  his  way. 

My  way  is  now,  to  hie  home  to  his  house. 

And  tell  his  wife,  that,  being  lunatic. 

He  rush*d  into  my  house,  and  took  perforce 

My  ring  away.    This  course  I  fittest  choose. 

For  forty  ducats  is  too  much  to  lose.  [^ExiL . 


SCSNB  IV. 
The  Same. 

Enter  Aniifholtts  of  Ephesus,  and  an  Officer. 

Ant.  E,   Fear  me  not,  man ;  I  will  not  break  away : 
I'll  give  thee,  ere  I. leave  thee,  so  much  money. 
To  warrant  thee,  as  I  am  'rested  for. 
My  wife  is  in  a  wayward  mood  to-day. 
And  will  not  lightly  trust  the  messenger: 
That  I  should  be  attached  in  Ephesus, 
I  tell  you,  'twill  sound  harshly  in  her  ears. 

Enter  Dbomio  of  Ephesus  with  a  rope^s-end. 

Here  comes  my  man :  I  think  he  brings  the  money.  — « 
How  now,  sir?   have  you  that  I  sent  you  for? 

Dro,  E.  Here's  that,  I  warrant  you,  will  pay  them 
all. 

Ant,  E.     But  Where's  the  money? 

Dro.  E>    Why,  sir,  I  gave  the  money  for  the  rope. 

Ant.  E.     Five  hundred  ducats,  villain,  for  a  rope  ? 

Dro.  E.    I'll  serve  you,  sir,  five  hundred  at  the  rate. 

Ant.  E.     To  what  end  did  I  bid  thee  hie  thee  home ! 
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Dro.  E.  To  a  rope*8-end,  sir ;  and  to  that  end  am 
I  returned. 

Ant,  E.    And  to  that  end,  sir,  I  will  welcome  you. 

[Beats  him. 

Off.    Good  8ir,  be  patient. 

Dro,  E.  Nay,  'tis  for  me  to  be  patient;  I  am  in 
adversity. 

Off,    Good  now,  hold  thy  tongue. 

Dro.  E,  Nay,  rather  persuade  him  to  hold  his 
hands. 

Ant.  E.    Thou  whoreson,  senseless  villain ! 

Dro,  E.  I  would  I  were  senseless,  sir ;  that  I 
might  not  feel  your  blows. 

Ant,  E,  Thou  art  sensible  in  nothing  but  blows, 
and  so  is  an  ass* 

Dro.  E,  I  am  an  ass,  indeed :  you  may  prove  it 
by  my  long  ears.  I  have  serv'd  him  from  the  hour 
of  my  nativity  to  this  instant,  and  have  nothing  at 
his  hands  for  my  service,  but  blows.  When  I  am 
cold,  he  heats  me  with  beating ;  when  I  am  warm, 
he  cools  me  with  beating :  I  am  wak'd  with  it  when 
I  sleep,  rais'd  with  it  when  I  sit,  driven  out  of 
doors  with  it  when  I  go  from  home,  welcom'd  home 
with  it  when  I  return :  nay,  I  bear  it  on  my  shoul- 
ders, as  a  beggar  wont  her  brat ;  and,  I  think,  when 
he  hath  lam*d  me,  I  shall  beg  with  it  from  door  to 
door. 

Ant.  E.   Come,  go  along :  my  wife  is  coming  yonder. 

Enter  Adkiana,   Ltxciana,  the  Courtezan,   Pikch, 
and  others, 

Dro.  E.  Mistress,  respice  Jinem^  respect  your  end ; 
or  rather  the  prophecy,  like  the  parrot,  *  Beware  the 
rope's-end.' 

Ant.  E.    Wilt  thou  still  talk  ?  [BeaU  him. 
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Covr.   How  Bay  you  now  ?  is  not  your  husband  mad  ? 

Adr.    His  incivility  confirms  no  less. — 
Good  Doctor  Pinch,  you  are  a  conjurer; 
Establish  him  in  his  true  sense  again. 
And  I  will  please  you  what  you  will  demand. 

Lmc.    Alas,  how  fiery  and  how  sharp  he  looks! 

Cour.    Mark,  how  he  trembles  in  his  ecstasy! 

Pinch.    Giye  me  your  hand,  and  let  me  feel  your 
pulse. 

Ant,  E.    There  is  my  hand,  and  let  it  feel  your  ear. 

Pinek.    I  charge  thee,  Satan,  hous'd  within  this  man, 
To  yield  possession  to  my  holy  prayers. 
And  to  thy  state  of  darkness  hie  thee  straight : 
I  conjure  thee  by  all  the  saints  in  Heaven. 

Ant.E.    Peace,  doting  wizard,  peace !  I  am  not  mad. 

Adr.    O,  that  thou  wert  not,  poor  distressed  soul  I 

Ant.  E.    You  minion,  you  ;   are  these  your  cus- 
tomers? 
Did  this  companion  with  the  saffiron  face 
Revel  and  feast  it  at  my  house  to-day. 
Whilst  upon  me  the  guilty  doors  were  shut. 
And  I  denied  to  enter  in  my  house? 

Adr.    O,  husband,  Qod  doth  know,  you  din*d  at 
home ; 
Where  'would  you  had  remained  until  this  time. 
Free  from  these  slanders  and  this  open  shame! 

Ant.  E.    Din'd  at  home !    Thou,  villain,  what  say'st 
thou? 

Dro.  E.    Sir,  sooth  to  say,  you  did  not  dine  at 
home. 

Ant.  E.    Were  not  my  doors  lock'd  up,  and  I 
shut  out? 

Dro.  E.     Perdy,  your  doors  were  lock'd,  and  you 
shut  out. 

Ant.  E,    And  did  not  she  herself  revile  me  there  ? 
La 
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Dro.  E,    Sans  fable,  she  herself  revil'd  you  there. 
Ant.  E.     Did  not  her  kitchen-maid  rail,  taunt,  and 

scorn  me? 
Dro,  E.   Certes,  she  did ;  the  kitchen-vestal  scom*d 

you. 
AfU»  E,   'And  did  not  I  in  rage  depart  i^om  thence  ? 
Dro.  JE.    In  verity,  you  did :  —  my  bones  bear  wit- 
ness, 
lliat  since  have  felt  the  vigour  of  his  rage. 
Adr.    Is't  good  to  soothe  him  in  these  contraries  ? 
Pinch.     It  is  no  shame :  the  fellow  finds  his  vein. 
And,  yielding  to  him,  humours  well  his  frenzy. 
Ant.  E.    Thou  hast  subom'd  the  goldsmith  to  ar- 
rest me. 
Adr^    Alas,  I  sent  you  money  to  redeem  you. 
By  Dromio  here,  who  came  in  haste  for  it. 
Dro.  E.    Money  by  me !  heart  and  good-will  you 
might; 
But,  surely,  master,  not  a  rag  of  money. 
Ant.  E.    Went'st  not  thou  to  her  for  a  purse  of 

ducats? 
Adr.    He  came  to  me,  and  I  deliver'd  it. 
Luc.     And  I  am  witness  with  her  that  she  did. 
Dro.  E.    God  and  the  rope-maker  bear  me  witness. 
That  I  was  sent  for  nothing  but  a  rope! 

Pinch.    Mistress,  both  man  and  master  is  possessed : 
I  know  it  by  their  pale  and  deadly  looks. 
They  must  be  boiind,  and  laid  in  some  dark  room. 
Ant.  E.     Say,  wherefore  didst  thou  lock  me  forth 
to-day. 
And  why  dost  thou  deny  the  bag  of  gold  ? 
Adr.    I  did  not,  genUe  husband,  lock  thee  forth. 
Dro.  E.    And,  gentle  master,  I  received  no  gold; 
But  I  confess,  sir,  that  we  were  locked  out. 
Adr.    Dissembling  villain !  thou  speak* st  false  in 
both. 
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Ant.  E.     Dissembling  harlot !  thou  art  false  in  all, 
And  art  confederate  with  a  damned  pack 
To  make  a  loathsome,  abject  scorn  of  me ; 
But  with  these  nails  I'll  pluck  out  these  false  eyes^ 
That  would  behold  in  me  this  shameful  sport. 

Enter  three  or  four ^  and  offer  to  bind  Antifholtts 
and  Dbomio. 

Adr.     O  bind  him,  bind  him!  let  him  not  come 
near  me. 

Pinch.    More  company !  —  the  fiend  is  strong  with- 
in him. 

Lue^    Ah  me!   poor  man,  how  pale  and  wan  he 
looks ! 

Ant.  E.     What,  will  you  murther  me  ?    Thou  gaol- 
er, thou, 
I  am  thy  prisoner:  wilt  thou  suffer  them     • 
To  make  a  rescue? 

Off.  Masters,  let  him  go  : 

He  is  my  prisoner,  and  you  shall  not  have  him. 

Pinch.     Go,  bind  this  man,  for  he  is  frantic  too. 

Adr.    What  wilt  thou  do,  thou  peeyish  officer? 
Hast  thou  delight  to  see  a  wretched  man 
Do  outrage  and  displeasure  to  himself? 

Of.    He  is  my  prisoner:   if  I  let  him  go, 
The  debt  he  owes  will  be  requir'd  of  me. 

Adr.    I  will  discharge  thee,  ere  I  go  from  thee* 
Bear  me  forthwith  unto  his  creditor. 
And,  knowing  how  the  debt  grows,  I  will  pay  it. 
Good  Master  Doctor,  see  him  safe  convey'd 
Home  to  my  house, r—0,  most  unhappy  day! 

Ant.  E.     0,  most  unhappy  strumpet! 

Dro.  E.    Master,  I  am  here  enter'd  in  bond  for  you. 

Ant.  E,    Out  on  thee,  Tillain !  wherefore  dost  thou 
mad  me^ 
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Dro,  E,    Will  you  be  bound  for  notliing  ?  be  mad, 
good  master; 
Cry,  The  Devil !  — 
Lue.    God  help,  poor  souls !  how  idlely  do  they  talk. 
Adr.    Go  bear  him  hence.  —  Sister,  go  you  with 
me. — 
l^ExeurU  Pinch  and  assistants  vnth  Antiph- 
OLUS  and  Dbomio. 
Say  now,  whose  suit  is  he  arrested  at? 

Off.  One  Angelo,  a  goldsmith ;  do  you  know  him  ? 
Adr.  I  know  the  man.  What  is  the  sum  he  owes  ? 
Off.    Two  hundred  ducats. 

Adr,  Say,  how  grows  it  due? 

Off,     Due  for  a  chain  your  husband  had  of  him. 
Adr.    He  did  bespeak  a  chain  for  me,  but  had 

it  not. 
Cotti*.     When  as  your  husband,  all  in  rage,  to-day 
Came  to  my  house  and  took  away  my  ring, 
(The  ring  I  saw  upon  his  finger  now) 
Straight  after  did  I  meet  him  with  a  chain. 

Adr.  It  may  be  so,  but  I  did  never  see  it.» 
Come,  gaoler,  bring  me  where  the  goldsmith  is: 
I  long  to  know  the  truth  hereof  at  large. 

Enter  Antipholvs  of  Syracuse,  with  his  rapier 
draum^  and  Dbomio  of  Syracuse. 

Lue.    God,  for  thy  mercy!   they  are  loose  again. 
Adr.    And  come  with  naked  swords.      Let's  call 
more  help. 
To  have  them  bound  again. 

Off.  Away !  they'll  kill  us. 

{^Exeunt  Abbiana,  Lttciaita,  and  Officer. 

Ant.  S.    I  see,  these  witches  are  afraid  of  swords. 

Dro.  S.    She  that  would  be  your  wife  now  ran 

from  you. 
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AfU,  S,     Come  to  the  Centaui ;  fetch  our  stuff  from 
thence: 
I  long  that  we  were  safe  and  sound  aboard. 

Dro,  S.  Faith,  stay  here  this  night ;  they  will  sure- 
ly do  us  no  harm :  you  saw  they  speak  us  fair,  give 
us  gold.  Methinks  they  are  such  a  gentle  nation, 
that,  but  for  the  mountain  of  mad  flesh  that  claims 
marriage  of  me,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  stay  here 
still,  and  turn  witch. 

Ant.  S.  I  will  not  stay  to-night  for  all  the  town ; 
Therefore  away,  to  get  our  stuff  aboard.       [^Exeunt. 


ACT   V. 

ScEKE  I.*- The  Same.    Before  an  Abbey. 
Enter  Merchant  and  Anoez.o. 

AliOELO, 

I  AM  sorry,  sir,  that  I  have  hinder'd  you; 
But,  I  protest,  he  had  the  chain  of  me, 
Though  most  dishonestly  he  doth  deny  it. 

Mer.    How  ia  the  man  esteem'd  here  in  the  dty? 
Ang»     Of  Tery  rcTerend  reputation,  sir. 
Of  credit  infinite,  highly  belov'd. 
Second  to  none  that  lives  here  in  the  city: 
His  word  might  bear  my  wealth  at  any  time. 
Mer.     Speak  softly  :  yonder,  as  I  think,  he  walks. 

Enter  Antipholits  and  Dbomio  of  Syracuse. 
Ang.     'Tis  so ;  and  that  self  chain  about  his  neck^ 
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Wkich  he  forswore,  most  monstrously,  to  have. 
Good  sir,  draw  near  to  me ;  I'll  speak  to  him.  — 
Signior  Antipholus,  I  wonder  much 
That  you  would  put  me  to  this  shame  and  trouble; 
And  not  without  some  scandal  to  yourself. 
With  circumstance  and  oaths  so  to  deny 
This  chain  which  now  you  wear  so  openly: 
Beside  the  charge,  the  shame,  imprisonment. 
You  have  done  wrong  to  this  my  honest  friend; 
Who,  but  for  staying  on  our  controversy. 
Had  hoisted  sail  and  put  to  sea  to-day. 
This  chain  you  had  of  me :  can  you  deny  it  ? 

Ant.  S.     I  think  I  had:  I  never  did  deny  it. 

Mer.    Yes,   that   you   did,  sir;    and   forswore    it 
too. 

Ant.  S.    Who  heard  me  to  deny  it,  or  forswear  it  ? 

Mer.    These  ears  of  mine,  thou  know'st,  did  hear 
thee. 
Fie  on  thee,  wretch !  'tis  pity  that  thou  liv'st 
To  walk  where  any  honest  men  resort. 

Ant.  S.    Thou  art  a  villain  to  impeach  me  thus, 
ril  prove  mine  honour  and  mine  honesty 
Against  thee  presently,  if  thou  dar'st  stand. 

Mer.     I  dare,  and  do  defy  thee  for  a  villain. 

[TAey  draw. 

Enter  Adbiana,  Lttoia.ka,  Courtezan,  and  others, 

Adr.    Hold!  hurt  him  not,  for  God's  sakel  he  is 
mad. — 
Some  get  within  him;  take  his  sword  away. 
Bind  Dromio  too,  and  bear  them  to  my  house. 
Dro.  S.     Run,  master,  run;   for  God's  sake  take 
a  house ! 
This  is  some  priory :  —  in,  o»  we  are  spoil'd. 

^Exeunt  Antifholtts  €md  Dbomio  to  the  Abbey. 
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Enter  the  Jadj  Abbess. 

Abbess.    Be  quiet,  people.     Wherefore  tlirong  you 
hither? 

Adr,    To  fetch  my  poor  distracted  husband  hence. 
Let  us  come  in,  that  we  may  bind  him  &st 
And  bear  him  home  for  his  recovery. 

Ang.     I  knew  he  was  not  in  his  perfect  wits. 

Mer,     I  am  sorry,  now,  that  I  did  draw  on  him. 

Abb.     How  long  hath  this  possession  held  the  man  ? 

Adr,    This  week  he  hath  been  heavy,  sour,  sad : 
And  much  different  from  the  man  he  was ; 
But,  till  this  afternoon,  his  passion 
Ne'er  brake  into  extremity  of  rage. 

Abb.   Hath  he  not  lost  much  wealth  by  wrack  of  sea  ? 
Buried  some  dear  friend?    Hath  not  else  his  eye 
Stray'd  his  affection  in  unlawful  love? 
A  sin  prevailing  much  in  youthful  men 
Who  give  their  eyes  the  liberty  of  gazing. 
Whicb  of  these  sorrows  is  he  subject  to  ? 

Adr,    To  none  of  these,  except  it  be  the  last ; 
^^amely,  some  love,  that  drew  bim  oft  from  home. 

Abb,    You  should  for  that  have  reprehended  him. 

Adr.    Why,  so  I  did. 

Abb,  Ay,  but  not  rough  enough. 

Adr.    As  roughly  as  my  modesty  would  let  me. 

Abb,    Haply,  in  private. 

Adr.  And  in  assemblies  toa 

Abb.     Ay,  but  not  enough. 

Adr.    It  was  the  copy  of  our  conference. 
In  bed,  he  slept  not  for  my  urging  it; 
At  board,  he  fed  not  for  my  urging  it; 
Alone,  it  was  the  subject  of  my  theme ; 
In  company,  I  often  glanc'd  [at]  it: 
Still  did  I  tel]  him  it  was  vile  and  bad. 
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Ahh.    And  theieof  came  it  that  the  man  was  mad : 
The  venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman 
Poison  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth. 
It  seems  his  sleeps  were  hinder'd  by  thy  railing, 
And  thereof  comes  it  that  his  head  is  light. 
Thou  say*st  his  meat  was  sauc'd  with  thy  upbraidingt  * 
Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions; 
Thereof  the  raging  fire  of  fever  bred : 
And  what's  a  fever  but  a  fit  of  madness  ? 
Thou  say'st  his  sports  were  hinder'd  by  thy  brawls : 
Sweet  recreation  barr'd,  what  doth  ensue 
But  moody  and  duU  melancholy, 
Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  despair. 
And  at  her  heels  a  huge  infectious  troop 
Of  pale  distemperatures  and  foes  to  life  ? 
In  food,  in  sport,  and  life-preserving  rest 
To  be  disturb'd,  woxdd  mad  or  man  or  beast. 
The  consequence  is,  then,  thy  jealous  fits 
Have  scar'd  thy  husband  from  the  use  of  wits. 

Lue.     She  never  reprehended  him  but  mildly. 
When  he  demean*d  himself  rough,  rude,  and  wildly.  — 
Why  befir  you  these  rebukes,  and  answer  not? 

Adr.    She  did  betray  me  to  my  own  reproot  — 
Good  people,  enter,  and  lay  hold  on  him. 

Abh.     No ;  not  a  creature  enters  in  my  house. 

Adr.    Then,  let  your  servants  bring  my  husband 
forth. 

Ahh.    Neither:  he  took  this  place  for  sanctuary. 
And  it  shall  privilege  him  from  your  hands. 
Till  I  have  brought  him  to  his  wits  again. 
Or  lose  my  labour  in  essaying  it. 

Adr,    1  will  attend  my  husband,  be  his  nurse. 
Diet  his  sickness;   for  it  is  my  office. 
And  will  have  no  attorney  but  myself; 
And  therefore  let  me  have  him  home  with  me. 
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Ahh.    Be  patient;  for  I  will  not  let  Him  stir. 
Till  I  have  us'd  the  approTed  means  I  have, 
With  wholesome  syraps,  drugs,  and  holy  prayers. 
To  make  of  him  a  formal  man  again. 
It  is  a  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath, 
A  charitable  duty  of  my  order ; 
Therefore  depart,  and  leave  him  here  with  me. 

A  dr.     I  will  not  hence,  and  leave  my  husband 
here; 
And  ill  it  doth  beseem  your  holiness 
To  separate  the  husband  and  the  wife. 

Abh»    Be  quiet,  and  depart:    thou  shalt  not  have 
hinu  {_Exit  Abbess. 

Luc.     Complain  unto  the  Duke  of  this  indignity. 

Adr.    Come,  go :  I  will  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet, 
And  nerer  rise  until  my  tears  and  prayers 
Have  won  his  drace  to  come  in  person  hither, 
And  take  perforce  my  husband  from  the  Abbess. 

Mer.     By  this,  I  think,  the  dial  points  at  five: 
Anon,  I'm  sure,  the  Duke  himself  in  person 
Comes  this  way  to  the  melancholy  vale. 
The  place  of  death  and  sorry  execution. 
Behind  the  ditches  of  the  Abbey  here. 

Ang.    Upon  what  cause? 

Mer.    To  see  a  reverend  Syracusian  merchant. 
Who  put  unluckily  into  this  bay 
Against  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  town. 
Beheaded  publicly  for  his  offence. 

Ang.     See,  where  they  come:  we  will  behold  his 
death. 

Lue.    Kneel  to  the  Duke  before  he  pass  the  Abbey 

Enter  Duke  attended '.  ^geon  hare-headed ;  with 
the  Headsman  and  other  Officers. 

Duke.     Yet  once  again  proclaim  it  publicly, 

YOL.    III.  M 
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If  any  Mend  will  pay  the  snm  for  him, 
He  shall  not  die:    so  much  we  tender  him. 

Adr.    Justice,  most  sacred  Duke,  against  the  Ab* 
bess! 

Jhikt,     She  is  a  virtuous  and  a  reverend  lady: 
It  cannot  be,  that  she  hath  done  thee  wrong. 

Adr.    May  it  please  your  Grace,  Antipholus,  my 
husband, 
Who  I  made  lord  of  me,  and  all  I  had. 
At  your  important  letters,  this  ill  day 
A  most  outrageous  fit  of  madness  took  him. 
That  desp'rately  he  hurried  through  the  street, 
(With  him  his  bondman,  all  as  mad  as  he) 
Doing  displeasure  to  the  citizens 
By  rushing  in  their  houses,  bearing  thence 
Rings,  jewels,  any  thing  his  rage  did  like. 
Once  did  I  get  him  bound,  and  sent  him  home. 
Whilst  to  take  order  for  the  wrongs  I  went, 
That  here  and  there  his  fury  had  committed. 
Anon,  I  wot  not  by  what  strong  escape. 
He  broke  from  those  that  had  the  guard  of  him. 
And  "with  his  mad  attendant  and  himself, 
Each  one  with  ireful  passion,  with  drawn  swords. 
Met  us  again,  and,  madly  bent  on  us, 
Chas'd  us  away :    till,  raising  of  more  aid. 
We  cieime  again  to  bind  them.     Then  they  fled 
Into  this  Abbey,  whither  we  pursu'd  them; 
And  here  the  Abbess  shuts  the  gates  on  us, 
And  will  not  suffer  us  to  fetch  him  out. 
Nor  send  him  forth,  that  we  may  bear  him  hence. 
Therefore,  most  gracious  Duke,  with  thy  command. 
Let  him  be  brought  forth,  and  borne  hence  for  help. 

Dukt*     Long  since  thy  husband  serv'd  me  in  my 
wars. 
And  I  to  thee  engag'd  a  prince's  word. 
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Wlien  thou  didst  make  him  master  of  thy  bed. 
To  do  him  all  the  grace  and  good  I  could. — 
Qo,  some  of  you,  knock  at  the  Abbey  gate* 
And  bid  the  Lady  Abbess  come  to  me. 
I  will  determine  this  before  I  stir. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.     O  mistress,  mistress!  shift  and  save  your- 
self. 
My  master  and  his  man  are  both  broke  loose. 
Beaten  tho  maids  a-row,  and  bound  the  doctor. 
Whose  beard   they  have  sing'd  off  with  brands  ol 

fire; 
And  erer,  as  it  blaz'd,  they  threw  on  him 
Grreat  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair. 
My  master  preaches  patience  to  him ;  and,  the  while 
His  man  with  scissors  nicks  him  like  a  fool ; 
And,  sure,  imless  you  send  some  present  help, 
Between  them  they  will  kill  the  conjurer. 
Adr,     Peace,  fool !  thy  master  and  his  man  are 
here: 
And  that  is  false  thou  dost  report  to  us. 

Serv.    Mistress,  upon  my  life,  I  tell  you  true; 
I  have  not  breath' d,  almost,  since  I  did  see  it. 
He  cries  for  you,  and  tows,  if  he  can  take  you. 
To  scorch  your  face,  and  to  disfigure  you. 

ICry  within. 
Hark,  hark,  I  hear  him,  mistress:  fly,  be  gone. 
Duke,     Come,  stand  by  me  ;  fear  nothing.     Guard 

with  halberds! 
Adr,     Ah  me,  it  is  my  husband!     Witness  you. 
That  he  is  borne  about  inyisible : 
Even  now  we  hous'd  him  in  the  Abbey  here, 
\nd   now  he's   there,   past   thought   o^  human 
son. 
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Enter  ANXiPHOLas  and  Dbomio  of  Ephesxui. 

AnL  E,     Justice,  most  gracious  Duke !     O  !  grant 
me  justice, 
Even  for  the  service  that  long  since  I  did  thee, 
When  I  bestrid  thee  in  the  wars,  and  took 
Deep  scars  to  save  thy  life;  even  for  the  blood 
That  then  I  lost  for  thee,  now  grant  me  justice. 

Mge,    Unless  the  fear  of  death  doth  make  me  dote, 
I  see  my  son  Antipholus,  and  Dromio! 

Ant,  E.     Justice,  sweet  Prince,  against  that  woman 
there! 
She  whom  thou  gav'st  to  me  to  be  my  wife. 
That  hath  abused  and  dishonoured  me. 
Even  in  the  strength  and  height  of  injury. 
Beyond  imagination  is  the  wrong 
That  she  this  day  hath  shameless  thrown  on  me. 

Duke,    Discover  how,  and  thou  shalt  find  me  just. 

Ant.  E.     This  day,  great  Duke,  she  shut  the  doon 
upon  me. 
While  she  with  harlots  feasted  in  my  hoose. 

Duke,     A  grievous  fault.     Say,  woman,  didst  thou 
so? 

Adr,    No,  my  good  lord :  myself^  he,  and  my  sis- 
ter. 
To-day  did  dine  together.     So  befall  my  soul. 
As  this  is  Mse  he  burthens  me  withal. 

Luc,    Ne'er  may  I  look  on  day,  nor  sleep  on  night, 
But  she  tells  to  your  highness  simple  truth. 

Ang,     O,   perjur'd  woman!    They  are  both  for- 
sworn: 
In  this  the  madman  justly  chargeth  them. 

Ant,  E,    My  liege,  I  am  advised  what  I  say; 
Neither  disturb'd  with  the  effect  of  wine. 
Nor  heady-rash  provok'd  with  raging  ire, 
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Albeit  my  wrongs  miglit  make  one  wiser  mad. 

This  woman  lock'd  me  out  this  day  from  dinner: 

That  goldsmith  there,  were  he  not  pack'd  with  her. 

Could  witoess  it,  for  he  was  with  me  then; 

Who  parted  with  me  to  go  fetfch  a  chain. 

Promising  to  bring  it  to  the  Porpentine, 

Where  Balthazar  and  I  did  dine  together. 

Our  dinner  done,  and  he  not  coming  thither, 

I  went  to  seek  him :  in  the  street  I  met  him, 

Ajid  in  his  company,  that  gentleman. 

There  did  this  perjur'd  goldsmith  swear  me  down, 

That  I  this  day  of  him  reoeiy'd  the  chain. 

Which,  God  he  knows,  I  saw  not;  for  the  which 

He  did  arrest  me  with  an  officer. 

I  did  obey,  and  sent  my  peasant  home 

For  certain  ducats:  he  with  none  retum'd. 

Then  fairly  I  bespoke  the  ofBicer, 

To  go  in  person  with  me  to  my  house. 

B*  th'  way  we  met  my  wife,  her  sister,  and  a  rabbk 

more 
Of  Tile  confederates :  along  with  them 
They  brought  one  Pinch,  a  hungry  lean-fac'd  Tillain 
A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 
A  thread-bare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller, 
A  needy,  hollow-ey'd,  sharp-looking  wretch, 
A  living  dead  man.     This  pernicious  slave. 
Forsooth,  took  on  him  as  a  conjurer, 
And,  gazing  in  mine  eyes,  feeling  my  pulse. 
And  with  no  face,  as  'twere,  out-facing  me, 
Cries  out,  I  was  possessed.     Then,  altogether 
They  fell  upon  me,  bound  me,  bore  me  thence, 
And  in  a  dark  and  dankish  vault  at  home 
There  left  me  and  my  man,  both  bound  together; 
Till,  gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  in  sunder, 
I  gain'd  my  freedom,  and  immediately 
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Ran  hither  to  your  Grace,  whom  I  beseech 

To  give  me  ample  satisfactioii 

For  these  deep  shames  and  great  indignitieB. 

Ang,     My  lord,  in  truth,  thus  far  I  witness  with 
him, 
That  he  din'd  not  at  home,  but  was  locked  out. 

Duke,     But  had  he  such  a  chain  of  thee,  or  no? 

Ang.     He  had,  my  lord ;  and  when  he  ran  in  here, 
These  people  saw  the  chain  about  his  neck. 

Mer.     Besides,  I  will  be  sworn,  these  ears  of  mine 
Heard  you  confess  you  had  the  chain  of  him. 
After  you  first  forswore  it  on  the  mart, 
And,  thereupon,  I  drew  my  sword  on  you; 
And  then  you  fled  into  this  Abbey  here. 
From  whence,  I  think,  you  are  come  by  miracle. 

Ant.  E.     I  never  came  within  these  Abbey  walls. 
Nor  ever  didst  thou  draw  thy  sword  on  me. 
I  never  saw  the  chain,  so  help  me  Heaven ! 
And  this  is  false  you  burthen  me  withal. 

Duke.     Why,  what  an  intricate  impeach  is  this! 
I  think  you  all  have  drunk  of  Circe's  cup. 
If  here  you  hous'd  him,  here  he  would  have  been; 
If  he  were  mad,  he  would  not  plead  so  coldly:  — 
You  say  he  din'd  at  home;   the  goldsmith  here 
Denies  that  saying.  —  Sirrah,  what  say  you  ? 

Dro,  E.     Sir,  he  din'd  with  her,  there,  at  the  For- 
pentine. 

Cour.    He  did,  and  from  my  finger  snatch'd  that 
ring. 

Ant,  E.     'Tis  true,  my  liege ;   this  ring  I  h&d  of 
her. 

Duke.    Saw'st  thou  him  enter  at  the  Abbey  here? 

Cour.     As  sure,  my  liege,  as  I  do  see  your  Grace. 

Duke.    Why,  this  is  strange.  — GK>  call  the  Abbess 
hither.  — 
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I  think  70U  are  all  mated,  or  stark  mad. 

[^Exit  an  Attendant. 

^ge.     Most  mighty  Duke,  Touchsafe  me  speak  a 
word. 
Haply,  I  see  a  friend  will  save  my  life, 
And  pay  the  siun  that  may  deliver  me. 

Duke.     Speak  freely,  Syracusian,  what  thou  wilt. 

JBge.     Is  not  your  name,  sir,  call'd  Antipholus, 
And  is  not  that  your  hondman  Dromio  ? 

Dro,  E.     Within   this  hour   I  waa  his  bondman, 
sir; 
But  he,  I  thank  him,  gnaw'd  in  two  my  cords : 
Now  am  I  Dromio,  and  his  man,  unbound. 

^ge.     I  am  sure  you  both  of  you  remember  me. 

Dro.  E.     Ourselves  we  do  remember,  sir,  by  you ; 
For  lately  we  were  bound,  as  you  are  now. 
You  are  not  Pidch's  patient,  are  you,  sir? 

^ge.     Why  look  you  strange  on  me?  you  know 
me  well. 

Ant.  E.     I  never  saw  you  in  my  life  till  now. 

JBge.     O !  grief  hath  chang'd  me  since   you  saw 
me  last ; 
And  careful  hours,  with  Time's  deformed  hand. 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face : 
But  tell  me  yet,  dost  thou  not  know  my  voice? 

Ant.  E.     Neither. 

^ge.  Dromio,  nor  thou? 

Dro.  E.     No,  trust  me,  sir,  nor  I. 

ASge.  I  am  sure  thou  dost. 

Dro.  E.  Ay,  sir;  but  I  am  sure  I  do  not;  and 
whatsoever  a  man  denies,  you  are  now  bound  to  be- 
lieve him. 

^ge.     Not  know  my  voice  ?     O,  time's  extremity , 
Hast  thou  so  crack'd  and  splitted  my  poor  tongue 
In  seven  short  years  that  here  my  only  son 
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Knows  not  my  feeble  key  of  untun'd  caieB? 
Though  now  this  grained  fax^e  of  mine  be  hid 
In  sap-consuming  winter's  drizzled  snow. 
And  all  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up. 
Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory. 
My  wasting  lamps  some  &ding  glimmer  left, 
My  dull,  deaf  ears  a  little  use  to  hear : 
All  these  old  witnesses  (I  cannot  err) 
Tell  me  thou  art  my  son  Antipholus. 

Ant,  E.     I  never  saw  my  father  in  my  life. 

Mge.     But  seven  years  since,  in  Syracusa,  boy, 
Thou  know'st  we  parted.     But,  perhaps,  my  son. 
Thou  sham'st  to  acknowledge  me  in  misery. 

AfU,  E;    The  Duke,  and  all  that  know  me  in  the 
city. 
Can  witness  with  me  that  it  is  not  so. 
I  ne'er  saw  Syracusa  in  my  life. 

Duke.    I  tell  thee,  Syracusian,  twenty  years 
Have  I  been  patron  to  Antipholus, 
During  which  time  he  ne'er  saw  Syracusa. 
I  see,  thy  age  and  dangers  make  thee  dote. 

Enter  Abbess,  toith  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  and 
Dbomio  of  Syracuse. 

Ahh,     Most    mighty   Duke,   behold  a  man  much 

wrong'd.  [_AU  gather  to  see  them. 

A  dr.     I  see  two  husbands,  or  mine  eyes   deceive 

me ! 
Duke.     One  of  these  men  is  Genius  to  the  other; 
And  so  of  these :   which  is  the  natural  man, 
And  which  the  spirit?     Who  deciphers  them? 
Dro.  S,     I,  sir,  am  Dromio:  command  him  away. 
Dro.  E.    I,  sir,  am  Dromio :   pray  let  me  stay. 
Ant.  S.     JEgeon,  art  thou  not  ?  —  or  else  his  ghost. 
Dro.  S.     O,  my  old  master  !    Who  hath  bound  him 
here? 
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Abb,    Whoerer  bound  him,  I  will  loose  his  bonda, 
And  gain  a  husband  by  his  liberty. — 
Speak,  old  iBgeon,  if  thou  be'st  ihe  man 
That  }iadst  a  wife  once  call'd  JBmilia, 
That  bore  thee  at  a  burden  two  fair  sons* 
O !  if  thou  be'st  the  same  ^geon,  speak. 
And  speak  unto  the  same  /^RTnilia ! 

^ge.  If  I  dream  not,  thou  art  Emilia. 
If  thou  art  she,  tell  me,  where  is  that  son 
That  floated  with  thee  on  the  fatal  raft? 

Abb.    By  men  of  Epidamnum,  he,  and  I, 
And  the  twin  Dromio,  all  were  taken  up; 
But,  by  and  by,  rude  fishermen  of  Corinth 
By  force  took  Dromio  and  my  son  from  them. 
And  me  they  left  with  those  of  Epidamnum. 
What  then  became  of  them,  I  cannot  tell ; 
I,  to  this  fortune  that  you  see  me  in. 

Duke.    Why,  here  begins  his  morning  story  right. 
These  two  Antipholus',  these  two  so  like, 
And  these  two  Dromios,  one  in  semblance, — 
Besides  her  urging  of  her  wrack  at  sea ;  ^ 
These  are  the  parents  to  these  children. 
Which  accidentally  are  met  together. 
Antipholus,  thou  cam'st  from  Corinth  first. 

Ant.  S.    No,  sir,  not  I :    I  came  from  Syracuse. 

Duke.    Stay,  stand  apart :   I  know  not  which  is 
which. 

AtU.  E.    1  came  from  Corinth,  my  most  gracious 
lord. 

Dro.  E.    And  I  with  him. 

Ant.  E.     Brought  to  this  town  by  that  most  fa- 
mous wamor, 
Duke  Menaphon,  your  most  renowned  uncle. 

Adr.    Which  of  you  two  did  dine  with  me  to*day  ? 

ilfi^.  S.    I,  gentle  mistress. 
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Adr.     And  are  not  you  my  hnsband? 

AnL  E.    No ;    I  say  nay  to  that. 

Ant.  S,    And  so  do  I,  yet  did  she  call  me  so; 
And  this  fair  gentlewoman,  her  siuter  here,     , 
Did  call  me  brother.  —  What  I  told  you  then, 
I  hope  I  shall  hare  leisure  to  make  good. 
If  this  be  not  a  dream  I  see  and  hear. 

Ang.     That  is  the  chain,  sir,  which  you  had  of  me. 

Ant,  S,     I  think  it  be,  sir:    I  deny  it  not. 

Ant,  E,    And  you,  sir,  for  this  chain  arrested  me. 

Ang,     I  think  I  did,  sir:  I  deny  it  not. 

Adr.     I  sent  you  money,  sir,  to  be  your  bail, 
By  Dromio;   but  I  think,  he  brought  it  not. 

Dro,  E,    No,  none  by  me. 

Ant.  S.     This  purse  of  ducats  I  receiVd  from  yon, 
And  Dromio,  my  man,  did  bring  them  me. 
I  see,  we  still  did  meet  each  other's  man, 
And  I  was  ta*en  for  him,  and  he  for  me, 
And  thereupon  these  errors  all  arose. 

Ant,  E,    These  ducats  pawn  I  for  my  father  hen». 

Dtdce,     It  shall  not  need :  thy  father  hath  his  life. 

Cour.     Sir,  I  must  have  that  diamond  from  you. 

Ant.  E.     There,  take  it ;  and  much  thanks  for  my 
good  cheer. 

Ahb.     Renowned  Duke,  vouchsafe  to  take  the  pains 
To  go  with  us  into  the  Abbey  here, 
And  hear  at  large  discoursed  all  our  fortunes; 
And  all  that  are  assembled  in  this  jdace, 
That  by  this  sympathized  one  day's  error 
Have  suffer'd  wrong,  go,  keep  us  company. 
And  we  shall  make  full  satisfkction. 
Twenty-five  years  have  I  but  gone  in  travail 
Of*  you,  my  sons ;   and  till  this  present  hour 
My  heavy  burthen  here  delivered.  — 
The  Duke,  my  husband,  and  my  children  both. 
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And  you  the  calendars  of  their  nativity, 
Go  to  a  gossips*  feast,  and  joy  with  me : 
After  so  long  grief,  such  nativity! 

Duke,     With  all  my  heart :  1*11  gossip  at  this  feast. 
\_Eaieunt  Duke,  Abhess,  ^geon,  Courtezan, 
Merchant,  Anoelo,  and  Attendants. 
Dro,  S,     Master,  shall  I  fetch  your  stuff  from  ship- 
board i 
Ant,  E,     Dromio,  what  stuff  of  mine  hast  thou  em- 
barked ? 
Dro,  S,    Your  goods,  that  lay  at  host,  sir,  in  the 

Centaur. 
Ant,  S,    He  speaks  to  me.  -*  I  am  your  master, 
Dromio : 
Come,  go  with  us ;  we'll  look  to  that  anon. 
Embrace  thy  brother  there;    rejoice  with  him. 

[_Exeunt  Ant.  S.  and  £.,  Adb.,  and  Luo. 
Dro,  S,    There  is  a  &t  friend  at  your  master's 
house. 
That  kitchen'd  me  for  you  to-day  at  dinner: 
She  now  shall  be  my  sister,  not  my  wife.' 

Dro,  E,    Methinks,  you  are  my  glass,  and  not  my 
brother : 
I  see  by  you  I  am  a  sweet-fac'd  youth. 
Will  you  walk  in  to  see  their  gossiping? 
Dro,  S.    Not  I,  sir:   you  are  my  elder. 
Dro.  E,    That's  a  question:  how  shall  we  try  it? 
Dro,  S,    We'll  draw  cuts  for  the  senior :  till  then, 
lead  thou  first. 

Dro,  E,    Nay,  then  thus: 
We  came  into  the  world  like  brother  and  brother; 
^nd  now,  let's  go  hand  in  hand,  not  one  before  an- 
other. [^Exeunt. 


NOTES    ON    THE    COMEDY    OF 
ERRORS. 


ACT  FIRST. 

SCSNB  L 

p.  141.     •* wantSne  guilden"  :^*  The  guilder  is  both  a 

Flemish  and  a  Qennan  coin;  the  former  being  about 
thirty-eight  cents  in  Talue»  the  latter  about  eighty-seven. 

"  "  Both  by  the  Syracunans  "  :  — •  This  is  the  uniform  or- 
thoffraphy  of  the  folio,  showing  plainly  that  the  presence 
<^  Uie  i  is  not  accidental,  and  mdicating  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word.  Therefore,  and  not  because  Bentley 
approved  of  it,  it  is  retained.  Bentley  was  at  the  need- 
less trouble  of  deriving  Syracusians  from  SvQoMiiaioi ;  but 
a  similar  introduction  of  »  is  a  very  common  error  in 
classic  neology. 

p.  142.     "  And  by  me  [too] " ;— -  'Too,*  omitted  in  the  fiirt,  was 
added  in  the  second  folio. 

"         •* voyages  I  often  made  "  .* — A  merchant  was  said 

to  make  a  voyage  when  he  sent  a  ship  on  one.  It  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  context,  that  JEgeon  did  not  go  to  £pi- 
AtmvnrxTn  uutU  after  the  death  of  his  factor  there. 

n  M  To  Epidamnum  ** :  —  This  word  is  uniformly  spelled 
«  Epidamium  "  in  the  first  foHo ;  but  being  a  proper  name, 
it  is  corrected,  although  an  English  ac^ective  lonned  from 
it,  like  *'  Syracusian,"  above,  should  not  be.  The  case 
difTers,  too,  from  that  of  *  Argier'  in  The  Tempeat;  that 
beinff  a  different  word  frY>m  <  Algiers,'  not  an  improper 
spelling  of  it.  Epidamnum  is  tne  town  at  whicli  the 
traveUmg  brother  m  the  Menachmi  arrives. 

//  "  A  meaner  woman,"  &c. :  —  The  folio  has  **  A  meane 
woman,"  —  tiie  r  having  dropped  out.  This  slight  error 
not  having  been  perceived,  the  interpolation  of  *  poor,'  — 
«•  A  poor  mean  woman^"  —  made  in  the  second  folio,  has, 

(206) 
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of  necessity,  been  hifherto  retained,  in  spite  of  the  difia- 
greeable  repetition  of  the  word  in  the  next  line  but  one. 
That  the  use  of  the  comparatiye  implied  no  positive  mean- 
ness of  condition  in  JEgeorCa  wife,  the  whole  literature  of 
Shakespeare's  daj,  and  these  two  instances  out  of  several 
in  his  own  plays,  may  be  brought  to  prove. 

<*  Pro9,  Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  lost  service 
Did  worthily  perform."     Tempett,  Act  Iv.  Sc,  1. 

«  Qu.  Eliz.  And  meaner  than  myself  have  had  like 
fortune."     3  Henry  VI.,  Act  IV.  8c.  1. 

p.  144.  **  Wen  carried  towards  Corinth  "  :  —  The  original  has 
"  Woe  carried,"  a  disagreement  which  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  original  text  of  this  comedy.     It  may 

rdbly  be  the  result  of  carelessness,  but  seems  rather  to 
indicative  of  the  early  period  at  which  parts  of  the 
play  were  written.  See  the  Preface,  Vol.  I,  Perhaps 
this  antique  rudeness  should  not  be  polished  away ;  but 
the  text  has  been  for  so  many  years  regulated  according 
to  established  usage,  and  an  adherence  to  the  original 
would  80  deform  the  language  and  annoy  the  general 
reader,  that  previous  custom  has  been  conformed  to.  In 
all  editions  hitherto  the  change  has  been  made  silently. 

"  —  violently  home  vpon  " ;  —  The  original  has 
**^tp"  the  second  folio  **up  upon,"  The  correction  re- 
quited is  obvious. 

"  "  Gave  TiedUhful  welcome  '* :  —  The  second  folio  need- 
lessly substituted  **  helpMi,"  which  many  editors  adopted. 

p.  145.  "  What  hath  befall'n  of  them,  and  thee  "  :  —  The  origi- 
nal has  "  have  "  and  "  they.*'  The  correction  was  made 
in  the  second  folio. 

"  «« Roaming  clean  through,"  &c. :  —  This  word,  in  its 
sense  of  *  entirely,'  *  perfectly/  is  so  commonly  used  in 
America,  that  Steevens'  remark,  made  seventy-five  years 
ago,  that  it  is  "  still  used  in  the  northern  parts  of  Eng- 
land," is  valuable  on  this  side  the  water  only  because  it 
is  one  of  the  many  evidences  that  the  English  of  the  Bible 
and  of  Shakespeare  exists  in  greater  purity  here  than  there. 

'f  "To  seek  thy  [U/ey*  .—-The  original  has,  "To  seek 
thy  help  by  beneficial  nelp."  This  part  of  the  play  was 
surely  written  bv  Shakespeare,  and  although  Mr.  Dyce 
says,  in  the  words  of  Malone,  that  the  jingle  is  quite  in 
Shakespeare's  manner,  let  who  will  believe  that  he  wrote, 
at  any  time,  such  tautological  nonsense.  Shakespeare 
often  repeats  a  word,  or  uses  one  which  sounds  much  like 
another  which  has  just  preceded  it,  in  a  manner  seeming 
to  indicate  that  he  sought  the  *  jingle/  or,  rather,  I  thinly 
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that  the  similarity  of  sound  suggestel  the  second  word  ; 
but  he  never  sacrifices  sense  to  sound,  as  he  would 
have  done  by  saying  that  a  man  sought  help  by  help. 
Mr.  Singer  proposed  to  read  •  fine; '  Mr.  Collier  suggested 
•  hope/  which  was  afterward  found  in  his  folio  of  1632 ; 
but  it  was  JSgeon's  tffs  that  he  was  to  seek  by  beneficial 
help.  The  I)uk$  says,  **  though  thou  art  adjudged  to  the 
deaihf  yet  will  I  favour  thee;  .  .  .  therefore  I'll  limit 

thee  this  day  to  seek  thy  " what  ?    With  what  other 

word  than  *  life '  could  he  fitly  close  his  sentence  i  The 
error  did  not  result  from  a  mistake  of  one  word  for  the 
other,  but  almost  surely  from  a  confusion  of  memory  in 
the  mind  of  the  compositor^  who  set  the  whols^  line  at 
cnce.    Pope  read  *  life.' 

p.  146.     *< doth  .Pigeon  ioend  "  :  —  Steevens  and  others, 

writing  for  our  great  grandfathers,  and  Halliwell,  M-riting 
for  us,  call  this  word  obsolete.  In  America  it  is  not  as 
commonly  used  as  *  come '  or  *  go/  only  because  there  is 
lees  frequent  occasian  for  it. 

"         •' his  UvelcBB  end  "  :  —  So  the  first  folio :  not  by  a 

typographical  error  or  careless  writing,  or  frtmi  unsettled 
OTthography,  but  because  that  was  a  form  of  the  word 
in  use  when  the  Une  was  written. 

SCBNB  II. 

"         «•  Enter  Aittxpholus  "  :  —  The  old  stage  direction  here 
is,  "Enter  Antipholus  Erotet"  afterward  Antipholus 
.  Errotie,  —  corruptions  of  Erraticut.     See  Introduction. 

'  **  A  trusty  viUain  "  :  —  a  faith^l  bondsman  :  the  origi- 
nal signification  of  the  word.  So  logo  speaks  of  "  honest 
knaves,"  —  *  knave '  meaning  *  servant.'  See  Notes  on 
OtheUot  Act  I.  Sc  1. 

p.  147.  *<  And  afterwards  consort  you,"  kc. :  —  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  *  -iiith '  has  dropped,  or  was  omitted,  be- 
tween *< consort"  and  **you;"  but  'consort'  was  used 
without  the  prepositiQn ;  and  the  rhythm  of  the  line  may 
be  preserved  oy  making  *<bed  time"  a  spondee. 

p.  148.     «« I  shall  be  pos<  indeed": — Scores  were  kept  on  posts. 
**  Kate  she  keeps  the  schore,  syr, 
And  schores  yt  on  the  post." 
See  the  third  of  Three  Curioue  Ballade,  published  by  the 
Shakespeare  Society.   But  the  post  thus  scored  was  prob- 
ably the  door-poet. 

n         « should  be  your  eloak  " ; — The  folio  has  "  eook : " 

—*  a  manifest  error,  corrected  by  Pope. 
p.  140.     **  The  viUain  is  o'er-rauffhi  " : «—  over-reached* 
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ACT  S£COXD. 

SoEini  L 

p.  150.  **  Court  in  the  House  of  Aktepholtts  " :  —  The  original 
IB  -without  stage  directions,  or  division  into  Scenes.  Mod- 
em editors,  fi^  and  including  Malone,  have  most  unac- 
countably made  the  interviews  between  Adrimia  and  her 
sister  and  Dromio  and  others,  occur  in  •*  A  public  Place." 
Setting  aside  the  absurdity  of  making  two  women  walk 
out  into  a  street  or  square  on  either  of  the  occasions  in 
question,  on  this,  Adriana  says  that  neither  husband  nor 
ilave  has  r^umed;  and  when  Dromio  appears,  she  tells 
him  twice  to  go  back  to  his  master  and  Ktch  him  hornet 
and  he  replies,  «  Go  hack  again,  and  be  new  beaten  home  f  *' 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  place  of  the  Scene  is 
the  house  of  AnHphohu,  I  have  placed  it  in  the  court ; 
because  in  Eastern  houses,  and  those  of  all  tropical  coun- 
tries, there  is  an  inner  court  open  to  the  street,  in  which 
the  females  of  the  household  pass  much  time :  into  this 
oourt  the  Dromiot  would  run  with  their  messages,  and  in 
a  part  of  such  a  court,  covered  with  an  arched  roof^  Adrv- 
ana  would  most  probably  sit  at  dinner  in  the  first  Scene 
of  the  next  Act. 

"        •• he  takes  it  [ill] "  :  — The  folio  has  "  he  takes  it 

thus"  That  the  text,  which  is  that  of  the  second  folio,  is 
correct,  appears  not  only  from  the  rhyme,  but  the  sense. 
•  Thus '  refers  to  nothing. 

p.  151.  "  Spake  he  so  doubtfully  "  ;  ^  Both  here  and  in  Dro^ 
mio'a  reply,  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has  **  doubly" 

p.  152.  •<  He  ask'd  me  for  a  thouBond  marks  "  :  —  The  original 
has  «  a  hundred;  "  an  error  which  was  corrected  in  the 
second  folio. 

"  "  Will  you  come  [home],  quoth  I "  :  —  Theobald  sup- 
plied the  word  in  brackets,  which  is  not  in  the  foUo,  but 
which  the  rhythm  requires,  and  which  was  probably 
passed  over  in  MS.  on  account  of  its  similarity  to  the 
word  immediately  before  it. 

p^  15.3.     *< hit  ataU  " :  —  Steevens  takes  this  to  mean  *  hit 

petended  wife,'  the  sportsman's  stalking  horse  having 
Deen  called  a  stale ;  but  is  not  the  more  obvious  significa- 
tion of  the  word  the  more  appropriate  } 

"  «<  Would  that  alone,  alone,"  fte.:  — The  original  has 
•a  love  "  for  the  second  *  alone : '  an  obvious  error,  cor- 
rected in  the  second  folio. 
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p.  163.     "  I  see  tne  Jewel,"  &c. :  —  This  paaaage  itands  thui 
corrupted  in  the  folio :  — 

•<  I  see  the  lewell  best  enameled 
Will  loose  his  beautie :  yet  the  gold  bides  still 
That  others  touch,  and  often  touching  will, 
Whsre  gold  and  no  man  that  hath  a  name, 
By  falahood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame." 
The  restoration  is  the  resultant  of  the  labors  of  Theobald, 
(or  Warburton,)  Steerens,  and  Collier.    The  corruption 
was  produced  by  mistaking  •  tho' '  for  <  the,'  <  an '  for  <  and,' 
and  <  wear '  (by  the  ear)  tor  •  where.'    Theobald  read, 
«  and  80  no  man  that  hath  a  name 
But  falsehood,"  &e. : 
I  Heath,  more  plauaibly, 

«  and  ao  a  man  that  hath  a  name 
By  falsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame." 

BciDfB  n. 

p.  J  SS.     «« Hold,  «r  —  Pray,  air — Ajr,  sir  —  Nothing,  air  "  ;  — 
This  use  of  *  or,'  —  a  word  which  is  scattered  m  just  this 
way  through  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  golden  age  of 
English  letters  and  of  the  ETiglifih  language  "  as  thick  as 
j  leaves  in  Vallombrosa,"  —  the  Great  Britons  of  to-day 

I  aneer  at  as  an  Americanism  I    It  occurs  here,  in  a  short 

dialogue,  at  least  twenty  times,  and  in  Act  Y.  Sc  1,  p. 
202,  five  times  in  ilye  consecutiye  lines. 

p.  166.     " Jlne  and  recovery** : — This  is  a  law  term  for  a 

now  obsolete  mode  of  transferring  a  title  to  real  estate. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  such  phrases  in  Shakespeare's 
works  and  his  very  accurate  use  of  them,  have  been  just- 
ly considered  as  evidence  that  he  had  studied  law  before 
he  went  to  Liondon.     See  Life,  VoL  I. 

ff         " what  he  hath  scanted  men  in  hair  "  :  —  The 

original  has  **  them"  Theobald  made  the  necessary  cor- 
rection. 

p.  167.     " in  a  ibmg  falling  " :  ■—  The  folio  has  **fahing,** 

with  a  long  t,  of  course,  —  a  very  easv  mistake  for  the 
word  in  the  text,  which  was  suggested  by  Heath,  though 
on  very  insufficient  ground,  liiat  it  is  the  word,  how- 
ever, is  shown  by  AtUiphohu^  expression,  *<  not  attre"  (for 
*  sure'  was  of  old  opposed  not  to  <  false,'  but  to  <  uncer- 
tain,' •  insecure,')  and  Dromio'a,  "  thev  should  not  drop ; " 
and  besides,  in  what  possible  sense  is  the  hair  falaing  f 
Yet  that  word  has  hitluarto  been  retained. 

** to  save  the  money  that  he  spends  in  trimming  " ; 

—  The  folio  has  ** trying"  quite  plainly  vi  error  far 
VOL.  11  r.  N 
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« trjminff/  —  the  Ion  of  a  man's  hair  saving  faitn,  of 
course,  3l  expense  in  getting  it  cut.  Pope  read  "  'tiring," 
which  is  less  oonformable  to  the  sense  and  the  old  wolnL 
The  proper  word  appears  in  both  Mr.  Collier's  and  Mr. 
Singer's  corrected  copies  of  the  folio  of  1682. 

p.  167.  "  —  namely,  is  no  time  to  recover  hair  "  :  —  An  elis- 
ion for  *  there  is,  'quite  suitable  to  Dromio,  We  have 
had  the  same  just  before  in  Mstuutt/or  Msamtn^  Act  I. 
6c.  6,  twice. 

«  The  Duke  is  very  strangely  gone  from  hence ; 
—  Bore  many  gentlemen,"  &o., 
for  « Hs  bore,'  &e. : 

«  Doth  he  so  seek  his  life  ? 

Has  censur'd  him,"  &c., 
for  <  Hs  has  censured,'  &c. ;  and  we  have  the  same  just 
after  in  this  play,  Act  lY.  8c.  2,  *<  But  is  in  a  suit  of 
buff,"  &c.,  for  "But  Ae  is  in,"  &c.  The  first  folio  has 
<*  in  no  time,"  —  easily  misprinted  for  "  w,"  &c.  But 
the  error  has  hitherto  remained  undetected ;  Malone  and 
all  his  successors  reading  **  e*en"  a  forced  correction  and 
a  strange  expression  in  this  place,  and  the  second  folio, 
which  Mr.  Dvce  would  follow,  cutting  the  knot  by  drop- 
ping the  word  altogether. 

p.  168.  *'  I  live  distain'd,  thou  one  tUthommrmi  " : »  The  folio 
has  **  wuiishonoursd,"  a  very  easy  typographical  error  for 

•  one  dishonoured,*  — « one '  being  spelled  *on' :  see  Notes 
on  this  word,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  II.  Sc.  1,  and 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  II.  Sc.  1.  ITie  error,  how- 
ever, has  hitherto  remained  imcorrected,  and  has  caused 
much  trouble,  and  a  perversion  of  the  author's  meaning. 
It  has  been  even  attempted  to  make  *<  distain'd"  mean 
« unstained,'  that  is,  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  it  does 
and  ever  did  mean ;  which  is  absurd,  as  Mr.  Dyce  per- 
ceived; and  he,  therefore,  (Theobald  having  made  the 
suggestion,)  would  have  it  a  misprint  for  *  unstained,' 
wlQch  is  not  probable,  especially  if  it  were  succeeded  by 

•  tin-dishonoured.'  Besides,  this  gives  a  meaning  directly 
opx)osed  to  the  tenor  of  Adriana's  speech.    She  believes 


Antipholus  guilty;  and  says  to  him,  **1  am  possessed 
with  an  adulterate  blot,"  <*  I  rio  digest  the  poison  of  thy 
flesh,"  &c.,  '« Keep,  then,  fair  league,"  &c.,  for  now  "  I 


live  distain'd,  thou  one  dishonoured." 

••  Want  wit  in  all,  one  word,"  &c. :  —  Never  was  point 
more  needed,  even  in  the  prologue  to  Pyramus  and  Tkishe, 
to  prevent  plain  sense  from  becoming  absolute  nonsense ; 
and  yet  this  comma,  which  appears  in  the  c  riginal  folio, 
has,  strangely  enough,  been  omitted  in  every  modem  edi- 
tion until  the  present. 
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p.  160.     " the  forced  fidlacy  " :  —  The  originid  lias  **Jree\i,'* 

which,  being  manifestly  an  ezror,  Pope  read  'favottred,' 
Steevens  *  of  end,'  and  Mr.  Colli^'a  folio  of  1632  *  prof- 
fered,' The  second  word  has  been  hitherto  just!  y  preferred 
to  a  place  in  the  text,  as  it  confonns  most  nearly  both  to 
the  sense  of  the  passage  and  to  the  trace  of  the  word  in 
the  original,  although  remote  enough  from  the  latter. 
Adriana's  persistence,  and  Antiphoku'  phrase,  "  sure  un- 
certainty," in  the  prerions  Une,  show  that  there  was  an 
easQy  made  misprint  of  <  free'd'  for  *  forced.' 

"  **  ~—  goblins,  owlet,  [ehes^]  and  sprites  "  :  —  The  origi- 
nal has  **  goblios,  owles,  and  sprights,"  thus  leaving  Uie 
line  imperfect.  The  second  foho  has  **  goblins,  owles,  and 
elvee  sprights,"  upon  which  the  hitherto  accepted  read- 
ing, **  goblins,  owls,  and  elvish  sprites,"  is  founded.  But 
as  Shakespeare  never  elsewhere  designates  sprites  or  fairies 
as  elvish,  although  he  had  so  often  occasion  for  doing  so, 
had  he  deemed  the  epithet  a  fit  or  a  proper  one,  and  as 
elves  always  figure  m  his  fairy  land,  we  are  warranted 
in  believing  that  he  did  not  make  this  one  instance  dou- 
bly exceptional.  «0wl«8"  is  retained  because  its  old 
dissyllabic  pronunciation  of  the  plural  seems  evidently 
intended  here.  For  these  reasons  the  editor  had  thus  reg- 
ulated the  line  before  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Collier's  foUo 
of  1632,  in  which  the  same  reading  was  found. 

»  <•  Dromio»  thou  drone  "  :  —  The  original  has  «  Dromio, 
thou  Dromio,"  which,  if  it  stood  alone,  and  Lueiana  were 
calling  out  to  I>romio  at  a  distance,  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion, would  be  correct,  as  such  repetition  was  the  habit  of 
the  time :  but  she  is  evidently  relieving  her  vexation  by 
heaping  abusive  epithets  upon  him,  and  he  stands  close  by, 
attendmg  to  her.  The  second  *  Dromio'  too,  crushes  a  line 
already  overloaded  by  the  first.  The  habit  alluded  to 
probably  produced  the  misprint,  which  Theobald  pointed 
out. 

ACT   THIRD. 

SCEKB  I. 

p.  161.  '<  Before  the  house  of  Antipholus  "  :  —  Since  Malane's 
time  the  locality  of  this  Scene  has  been,  in  all  editions 
hitherto,  A  Public  Place.  But  it  plainly  passes  before 
the  house  of  Antiphohu ;  and  thougn  that  was  a  public 
place,  so  was  any  other  part  of  the  city.  See  the  cor- 
responding Note,  Act  n.  8c.  1. 

p.  162.  **Mome  .  .  .  idiot,  patch"  : — <Mome,'  a  word  of 
uncertain  etymology,  meant  <  a  stapid  fool ' :   <  patch,' 
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eziBt,  and  destroy  one  of  the  best  and  most  accessible 
pTT/ofe  that  there  is  bat  one  word,  i.  e.»  <  beside ; '  —  the 
9  haTinff  been  indifferently  used  or  omitted  in  the  or- 
thography of  the  day  when  Shakespeare's  plays  were 
written,  and  of  that  when  the  Bible  was  translated.  So, 
<<  he  .  .  .  is  home-mad,  and  talketh  like  a  man  besides 
himself."  Holland's  Transiation  of  Livy.  «  Paul,  thou 
art  besides  thyselfi"  AcU  zzyi.  24,  editions  of  14>36, 1699, 
and  1607. 

p.  170.  *<  — —  without  be  say  sir  mtrenm  "  :  ^  Makne  first 
quoted  Blount's  Glossography,  1682,  to  show  that  '  sir 
reyerence '  was  a  vulgar  corruption  of  *  talva  reoermUia  ! ' 
It  was :  but  that  sense  is  not  to  the  purpose,  except  in 
the  way  of  pun.  Dromio  alludes  to  the  ^thy  conc^tion 
of  the  **  beastly  creature,"  and  makes  use  of  the  dirtiest 
possible  comparison :  **  for  he  hath  wares  that  are  not 
worth  a  save  reverence  —  nam  mercet  habet  qtt€B  non 
merdA  valent,"  Janua  Lingitarum.  1640.  Sig.  B  3.  And 
see  Grose's  Vulgar  Tofigtte, 

"  •<  — —  for  why  ?  she  sweats,  a  man  may  go,"  &c. :  — 
That  is,  *  she  sweats  ao  that  a  man  may  go,'  &c.  Mr. 
Dyce  would  remove  the  interrogation  mark  and  take 
•<  for  why  she  sweats "  to  mean  <  because  she  sweats.' 
But  this  is  entirely  unnecessary. 

II        " her  name  and  three  quarters  " :  —  The  folio  has 

**  if,"  —  a  palpable  misprint* 

p.  171.     <* arm'd  and  revolted^  making  war  against  her 

heir  "  .*  —  An  allusion  to  the  war  of  the  League  against 
Henry  of  Navarre,  who  became  heir  to  the  throne  of 
France  in  1589.  See  Introduction,  In  the  Variorum 
edition  are  two  pages  of  annotation  upon  the  last  word 
of  the  passage,  by  Theobald,  Johnson,  and  Malone.  John- 
son contends  that  Dromio  alludes  only  to  a  certain  stage 
of  that  French  disease,  {**nomenqne  a  gente  reoepit,") 
gibes  upon  which  seem  to  nave  been  the  standing  joke  of 
ttie  stage  in  Shakespeare's  day.  The  folio  has  "  arm'd 
and.  rmerted;"  but  although  the  latter  word  has  been 
silently  retained  in  the  text  hitherto,  it  is  plainly  a  mis- 
print, and  the  easiest  possible,  for  'revolted.'  The  for- 
mer word  was  very  rarely  used  in  Shakespeare's  day,  and 
then  exclusively  in  its  radical  sense,  *  to  return.'  Min- 
shau  does  not  even  define  it ;  but  merely  refen  to  *  return.' 
It  could  not  be  intended  as  a  synonyme  for  <  revolt ; '  and 
any  other  sense  is  inadmissible,  whether  we  read  *  heir ' 
or  '  hair.'  Cotgrave,  Florio,  Cooper,  Phillips,  and  Little- 
ton, 9B  well  as  ^linsheu,  all  completely  sustain  this  emen- 
dation by  their  definitions. 
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ACT   POURTH. 

Sgenb  I* 

p.  1 73.     «« and  her  confederates  " : — The  folio  has  "  their.** 

p.  174.     « to  the  utmost  corao^":— now  BpeUed* carat:'  a 

veight  of  twelve  grains. 

"  "  Perchance  I  letff  be  there  "  :  ■—  « I  will,'  instead  of 
*  I  shall,'  is  a  Scottidsm,  says  English  Douce :  it  is  an 
Irishism,  says  Scotch  Reed :  and  an  ancient  Anglicism, 
says  Irish  Malone. 

jk  175.     «• or  send  me  hy  some  token  "  :  —  This  is  the  oxigi* 

nal  text,  and  means  <  send  some  word  by  me  which  will 
be  a  token  to  your  wife  that  I  come  from  you : '  as,  for 
instance,  in  Marston's  Dutch  Courtesan,  Act  III.  Sc.  1. :  — 

"  Mrs,  MuUigntb*    By  what  token  are  you  sent  ?  —  by 
no  token  ?    Nay,  I  have  wit, 

**  Codedemoy,    He  sent  me  by  the  same  token  that  he 
was  dry  shaved  this  morning." 

Yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  there  has  been  a  transposi- 
tion, and  that  we  should  read,  <  send  by  me  some  token.' 
A  moment  before  AnHphohu  had  said  to  Angeh,  — 
w  —  i^th  you  tiike  the  chain,  and  bid  my  wife 
Disburse  the  sum  on  the  receipt  thereof." 
It  is  natural  that  the  goldsmith  should  want  the  chain  or 
a  voucher  for  it. 

"         •• say  whe^r  yoa'U  answer  " :  —  for « whether  you'll 

answer.' 

p.  176.     "  Enter  Dbomio  of  Syracuse  " :  —  **/rom  the  bay"  adds 
the  first  folio. 

"         " thou  peevish  sheep  "  :  —  thou  silly  sheep. 

"  •« to  hire  waftage  "  :  —  Here  *  hire  *  is  a  dissylla- 
ble:  it  is  spelled  «  hier  "  in  the  folio. 

Scene  II. 
p.  177.     "  Of  his  heart's  meteors  "  :  — -  The  original  has  •«  Oh," 

ti         •* he  denxd  you  had  in  him  no  right "  :  —  This  if 

a  pare  Greek  construction.  See  Note  on  **  nor  Nature 
nerer  lends,"  Measure  for  Measurct  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

p.  178.     ** steeett  now  make  haste  "  :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio 

has  "  ttw^." 

"         " in  an  everlasting  garment " : — That  is,  as  Dromio 

says  soon  after,  "  all  in  buff,"  the  uniform  of  serjeant& 
which  was  very  durable. 
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p.  178.  "A  fiend,  ti  fairy"  :  —  So  the  original,  which  waa 
changed  by  Theobald  and  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632 
to  *fiay.*  It  is  not  improbable  that  *  fury '  was  the  au- 
thor's word ;  but  in  Shakespeare's  early  days  all  furies 
were  not  necessarily  suppoeea  to  be  like  Oberon  and  Tito* 
nia  or  their  attendants;  there  were  fairies  pitiless  and 
rough ;  and  therefore  the  text  must  stand. 

"  " rtms  counter  and  yet  drav>8  dry  foot "  :  —  Hunt- 
ing cant.  To  « run  counter '  is  to  run  ihe  ^Tong  way ;  t^ 
>  (kaw  dry  foot,'  to  hunt  by  the  scent  of  the  foot. 

'  " carries  poor  souls  to  flW ;  —  <  HeU '  was  a  cant 

word  for  *  prison.' 

'         " he's  'rested  on  the  case  "  ;  — The  •  action  on  the 

case '  was  so  called  because  it  was  brought  upon  the  case 
as  described,  for  a  -^Tong  done  without  force,  for  the  re- 
dress of  which  there  was  no  particular  form  of  procedure 
proTided  by  law.  It  is  now,  ipso  nomine,  obsolete. 
p.  179.  "  But  if  in  a  suit  of  buff"  ;  —  For  •  A«is' :  —  an  ellip- 
tical mode  of  expression  not  uncommon  of  old.  See  Note 
on  '*  namely,  is  no  time,"  Act  II.  Sc.  2. 

"  «  That  he,  unknown,"  &c. :  —  The  folio  has  «•  Thue," 
which  the  second  foho  corrected. 

//         «( if  any  hour  meet  a  seigeant " :  — To  imdentand 

Dromio*§  joke,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  *  hour 
and  *  whore '  were  both  of  old  pronounced  hoor,  —  the 
word  originally  having  been  hurCf  Anglo-Saxon* 

//  «<If  ^  be  in  debt"  :— The  folio  has  "If  /,"  which 
Malone  corrected.  Rowe  read,  *  If  Time,*  and  is  followed 
by  Mr.  Dyce,  who  supposes  « I  *  to  be  a  misprint  for  *T.,* 
used  as  an  abbreviatiou  for  •  Time.' 

SCENB  III. 

p.  180.  "  Some  other  give  me  thanks  "  :  —  This  is  not  a  mis- 
print for  *  Some  other«.'  The  plural  form  *  others '  is  of 
comparatively  recent  introduction.  The  more  common 
expression  in  Shakespeare's  day  was  *  other  some.' 

ff  "What  have  you  got  the  picture  of  old  Adam  new 
apparell'd  "  :  —  The  old  Adam  new  apparelled  was  the 
sexjeant  in  buff  leather,  whom  Dromio  compares  to  Adam 
in  his  dress  of  skins,  or,  perhaps,  in  his  own  buff;  and  Mr. 
Collier  says  that  *  what  have  you  got '  is  still  a  vulgar 
phrase  for  ♦  what  have  you  done  with.*  The  passage, 
nowever,  still  seems  awkward,  and  is  perhaps  corrupt. 
Theobald  read,  •  What,  have  you  got  rid  of^'  &c. 

"         " gives  them  a  ttop**  .  —  The  original  has  «« §6b," 
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a  manifest  mifiprint  for  the  word  in  the  text.  In  all 
modem  editions  hitherto,  except  Mr.  Collier's,  who  re- 
tains *  sob,'  it  has  been  changed  to  *fob '  /  a  word  equally 
devoid  of  any  shade  of  meaning  here.  For  how  does  an 
officer  give  men  a  fobf  and  could  giving  a  man  a/o6  rest 
or  arrest  him  i  giving  him  a  atop  would  do  both. 

p.  181.     « a  moixis-pike  "  :  —  a  Moorish  pike ;  an  ancient 

weapon. 

p.  182.     *• expect  spoonmeat  and  bespeak  a  long  spoon  " :  — 

The  folio  misprints  "  or  bespeak." 

"Avoid,  thou  fiend"  :— The  folio  has  "Avoid  then,** 
the  easiest  of  all  misprints  from  the  similarity  of  o  and  « 
in  old  MS.,  and  of  n  and  v  in  all  MS.  *  Then '  has  no 
relation.  The  correction  was  made  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio 
of  1632.  Mr.  Dyce  proposes  'Avoid  thee ; '  but  while  e 
and  o  were  almost  identical  in  appearance,  e  and  u  were 
very  unlike.  Just  below  AnHphoiue  says,  **  Avaunt,  thou 
witch." 

ScBins  rv. 

p.  184.     " like  the  parrot,"  &c. :  —  It  was  the  custom  to 

teach  parrots  to  prophesy  ill  luck.  Warburton  makes  the 
followmg  apt  quotation  from  Hudtbrae,  which  xefers  to 
Ralpho'a  skill  in  augury :  — 

«  Could  tell  what  subtlest  parrots  mean. 
That  speak  and  think  contrarv  dean  ; 
What  member  'tis  of  whom  uiey  talk, 
When  they  cry  Bope,  and  Walk,  knave,  tealk," 

p.  185.     " your  cuetomert "  ;  —  those  to  whose  company 

you  are  accustomed :  of  old,  a  common  use  of  the  word. 

"         «« Perdy  "  :  —  a  corruption  of  *pat  Dieu.* 

p.  186.     " my  bones  bear  witness  " : — The  folio  has  "  beare" 

See  Note  on  "Were  carried  towards  Corinth,"  Act  I. 
Sc.  1.  These  disagreements  are  so  common  in  the  old 
text  of  this  play  that  further  notice  of  them  is  needless. 

p.  187.  "  Enter  three  or  four,"  &c. :  —This  is  the  stage  direc- 
tion of  the  folio.  The  attempt  is  successful,  as  we  see  by 
the  text. 

p.  188.  «  Exeunt  Adbxana,"  frc. :  —  The  folio  has,  •<  Run  aU 
out,**  utter  Adriana't  speech,  and  after  the  Officer's,  •*£«- 
eunt  omnee,  ae  faet  at  may  be,  frighted^* 

p.  189.     " fetch  our  etuff"  :  —  luggage,  baggage.     "  In 

tha(  day,  he  which  shall  be  upon  the  house  top,  and  his 
stuff  in  the  house,  let  him  not  come  down  to  take  it 
away."    Luke  xvii.  31. 
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ACl    FIFTH, 

SCBNB  I. 

p,  190.     « thou  knoVrt  did  hear  thee  *' :  —  Capell  read,  to 

complete  the  rhythm,  *  did  hear  thee,  nr ; '  but  if  a  word 
be  lost,  which  iB  not  improbable,  we  should  rather  read, 
**  These  ears  of  mine,  thou  know'st,  did  hear  thee  9wear,'' 
Editors  generally  make  the  line  lamely  out  by  reading, 
•*  thou  knowej^." 
If  ••  Some  get  within  Aim  " ;  —  his  guard. 
"         "  [Exeunt  ...to  the  Abbey  " : — The  folio  has  "  Priory." 

p.  19 1  •  "  —  heavy,  tow,  sad  " : — Here  and  elsewhere  « sour ' 
is  a  dissyllable.  Tl:ds  use  of  it  is  a  remnant  of  the  more 
ancient  spelling  and  pronunciation  sower,  that  being  the 
orthography  in  the  original  text. 

//         « the  coptf  of  our  conference  "  :  —  that  which  was 

constantly  before  us,  the  subject  of  our  conference.  Some 
editors  would  have  the  word  to  be  *  co-pie,*  from  the  Latin 
eopia,  and  used  as  Cooper  uses  it  in  his  translation  of 
Cicero's  phrase  **  copiose  et  cibundanter  loqui,"  —  *  to  use 
his  words  with  great  copie  and  abundance  of  eloquence.' 
But  this  is  needlessly  gomg  very  far  for  very  little. 

'         "I  often  glanced  [at]   it"  —  'At,'  wanting  in  the 
original,  is  supplied  in  Mr.  Collier's  foUo  of  1632. 

n.  192.  «  And  at  her  heels  "  :  —  Thus  the  folio.  Heath  sug- 
gested and  Malone  read  **  their  heels,"  because  of  the  du- 
agreement  in  gender  between  "her"  and  "kinsman;" 
but  this  is  entirely  inadmissible;  for  it  is  melancholy 
alone  at  whose  heels  follows  the  infectious  troop.  Ritsoii 
justly  remarked  that  "  kinsman  means  no  more  than  near 
relation ; "  and  Mr.  Verplanck  clearly  solves  whatever 
difficulty  there  may  be  m  the  passage,  by  quoting  the 
following  lines  from  The  Merchatit  of  Venice,  (Act  III. 
Sc.  2,)  in  which  Portia  calls  herself — 

" the  hrd 

Of  this  fair  manor,  master  o'er  my  servants. 

Queen  o'er  myself." 
Heath  reads  "  moody  moping  and  dull,"  &c. :  Singer, 
"  moody  sadness  and  dull,"  &c. 

I*.  193.  "  —  a  formal  man  " :  —  a  reasonable  man.  See  Note 
on  "  these  poor,  informal  women,"  UeatKvre  far  Meaeuref 
Act  V.  Sc.  1. 

''         "  The  place  of  death  " ;  —  The  folio  has  "  depth,"  which 
Rowe  corrected.    Mr.  Hunter  would  retain  the  urigina] 
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void  as  meaning  « the  Barathrum,  or  deep  pit  into  which 
aflfendera  were  cast "  I 

p.  194.  "  Who  I  made  lord  of  me  "  :  —  Thus  the  original,  in 
opposition,  as  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries  con- 
stantly were,  to  modem  usage. 

w         f< ypur  important  letters "  :  —  for  « importunate 

letters.'    The  word  is  so  used  elsewhere  in  these  playe. 

p.  195.  " nicks  him  like  a  fool "  :  — -  Malone  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing illustrative  passage  from  Gent's  CJioice  of  Changcy 
1598.  **  Three  things  used  by  monks  which  provoke  oth- 
er men  to  laugh  at  their  follies :  They  are  shaven  and 
notched  on  the  head,  Uke  fooles,"  &o. 

p.  196.  "  While  she  with  harlots  feasted  " :  — « Harlot '  at  first 
meant  only  a  person  hired.  Thus  Chaucer  uses  it  in  the 
Sompnouret  TaU^  7336  :  — 

«•  A  stourdy  harlot  ay  went  hem  byhynde 
That  was  hir  hostis  man,"  &e. 
But,  like  *  villain,'  which  originally  meant  <  a  bondsman,' 
it  came  to  be  used  as  a  term  of  reproach,  and,  at  first,  to 
men  as  well  as  women.  Its  pecuhar  reproach,  when  ap- 
plied to  women,  is  strictly  derived  from  the  venality  which 
Its  radical  sense  implies.  Every  wanton  is  not  necessari- 
ly a  harlot  in  the  original  signification  of  the  word.  See 
Note  on  <  villain,'  Act  I.  Sc  2,  and  on  'knave^'  Othello, 
Act  I.  Sc  1. 

p.  198.  <•  And  this  is  fEJse,"  &o. :  —  Mr.  Dyce  would  read* 
quite  needlessly, 

**  I  never  saw  the  chain.    So  help  me  Heaven, 
As  this  is  false,"  &o. 

p.  201.  <«  If  I  dream  not,"  &c :  — -  In  the  original  this  speech, 
and  the  next  by  the  AbbMa,  are  preceded  by  the  first  six 
lines  of  the  Duke*s  next  speech :  an  error  strangely  left 
to  be  corrected  by  Capell. 

^  •<  These  are  the  parents,"  &e. :  ^  Malone  supposed  that 
the  preceding  Une  had  been  lost.  But  Mgwris  morning 
story  and  the  consequent  conviction  fiash  on  the  Duke't 
mind  at  once. 

"  «« to  these  ^ildren"  ;—  •  Children'  is  here  in  ef- 
fect a  trisyllable.  The  plural  form  was  of  old,  and  still 
is  in  wme  places  and  among  certain  classes,  *  childer : '  — 
who  has  not  heard  it  in  the  mouths  of  Irish  emigrants  ? 
See,  also,  in  an  account  dated  1664,  published  in  Hal- 
liwell's  Lifs  of  Shakstpeare,  p.  47.  — "Item,  payd  to 
Alen  for  techyng  the  chylder,  iiij  It"  To  this  succeed- 
ed *  childeren,'  en  being  the  fine  old  Saxon  plural  foim 
which  we  are  continually  hissing  ourselves  for  naving  laid 
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aside,  except  in  a  few  hooieBt,  homely  words  like  <oxen/ 
«fareUireii,'  &c.  The  trisyllabic  use  ox  the  word  is  a  relio 
of  this  old  pluraL 

p. 202.     •« these  ezrozs  all  arose":*— The  folio  has  <*a*« 

azose ;  "  but  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the  reading  of  the 
text,  which,  being  of  the  obvious  kind,  occurred  to  ser- 
eral  editors  and  was  found  iu  Mr.  Collier^s  folio  of  1632, 
is  correct? 
"  "  T«>eiUf/'Jlve  years,"  &c :  —  The  original  has  "  Thirty- 
thrw"  which,  as  JEgeon  says  that  he  had  parted  from 
his  boy  Beren  years  b^re,  when  the  latter  was  eighteen, 
must  be  wrong. 

*  •«  My  heayy  burthen  here  deEvered  "  :  —  That  is,  « I 
hare  gone  in  trayail  until  this  Present  hour  deliyered  me 
here  of  my  heayy  burthen.'  The  folio  has  «*  are  deliv- 
ered," with  maxufest  error.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Knight 
read, 

« fM>r  tin  this  present  hour 
My  heavy  burthent  are  delivered : " 
Mr.  Collier, 

**  My  heavy  burden  imdelivered : " 
Mr.  Singer  and  Mr.  Dyce, 

"  My  heavy  burden  nt^er  delivered : " 
A  writer  in  BlackwootTs  Magimne^  August,  1858, 

**  My  heavy  burden  Aos  delivered : " 
bat  the  reading  of  the  text  does  less  violence  to  the  origi* 
nal  than  either  of  these,  and  gives  what  a^ars  to  me  a 
better,  more  natural  expression  of  Emilia* »  idea. 

p  208.  «<  and  joy  with  me : 

After  so  long  grief  such  naHvUy" 
The  original  has  **  and  ffo  with  me,"  which  Heath  happi* 
ly  corr^ted  by  the  substitution  of  the  word  in  the  text. 
Mr.  Singer  reads  "  such  festivity,"  which  is  a  plausible 
suffgestion  on  account  of  the  occurrence  of  *  nativity '  just 
before.  But  a  long  travail  and  a  happy  birth  is  plamly 
the  dominant  thought  of  Bmilu^s  speech,  and  "  a  gossip's 
feast"  was  a  feast  of  those  who  assisted  at  a  birth  or  came 
in  immediately  after  it. 
ff  «  [ExeuiU  Am.  S.  and  E.,"  &c :  —  The  old  stage  di- 
rection is  **  Exeunt  omnee.  iiane[n]t  the  two  Dromioe  and 
two  brothert"  But  from  the  last  speech  of  Antiphohu  of 
Syracuse,  it  is  plain  that  he  and  his  brother  go  out  with 
tiie  other  gentl^lk,  and  that  the  two  bondsmen  remain 
behind. 
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«( Much  adoe  about  Nothing.  Am  U  hath  been  tundrie  timet  fmb* 
likely  acted  by  the  right  honourable,  the  Lord  Chamberlaine  his 
seniants.  Written  by  William  Shakeepeare.  —  London  Printed 
by  V.  S.  for  Andrew  Wise,  and  William  Aspley.  1600."  4to. 
36  leayea. 

Mtieh  Ado  about  Nothing  occupies  twenty-one  pages  in  the 
folio  of  1623,  yiz.,  from  p.  101  to  p.  121  indualTe,  in  the  di* 
vifiion  of  Comedies,  It  is  there  dirided  into  Acts,  but  not  into 
Scenes,  and  is  without  a  list  of  Dramatis  Persoose.  In  the 
quarto  there  is  no  division  into  Acts. 


(8Sn 
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INTKODUCTION. 


BANDELLO,  an  Italian  novelist  who  died  thxee  yeaza  belora 
Shakeapeare  was  bom,  ftmiahed  him  with  the  incident 
upon  which  this  play  hinges -~  the  trick  by  which  Boraehio 
alandeia  Hero  to  her  lover.  It  is  found  also  in  Ariosto's  Oriand^ 
JF^aiosOf  BookY.,  and  in  Spenser's  Fatrie  Queenst  Book  IL 
Can.  4,  an  English  translatian  of  the  fonner  of  which*  by  Six 
John  Hariugton,  was  published  in  1691.  No  translation  of  Ban- 
dello's  novel  is  known ;  but  if  any  reader  of  Shakespeare  finds 
It  difficult  to  believe  that  suoh  a  man,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five 
years, — fifteen  of  which  he  had  passed  in  literary  pursuits,  at  a 
time  when  Italian  was  more  commonly  known  to  ednoated  Eng- 
lishmen than  Frenoh  is  now,  —had  mastered  enough  of  that 
language  to  be  able  to  read  a  short  tale  in  it,  I  must  confess  my*' 
self  but  ill  disposed  to  help  him  out  of  the  further  perplexity  in 
which  he  will  be  involved  by  the  knowledge,  that,  while  in 
neither  Ariosto's  nor  Spenser's  verrion  of  the  story  is  there  the 
slightest  coincidence  with  Mtieh  Ado  aboui  No^img  in  name  of 
person  or  jilace^  in  Bandello's,  the  Mend  and  patron  of  the  lover 
is  Don  Ptdro  of  Arragon^  the  father  of  the  lady,  lAonatb^  and  the 
scenes  Messina,  and  that  in  Bandello  alone  are  found  the  inci- 
dents of  the  entrance  of  the  repudiated  lady's  window  by  a 
servant  of  her  calumniator,  her  swooning  and  pretended  death, 
the  promise  to  her  fitther  to  marry  at  his  bidding,  and  her  sub- 
sequent restoration  to  her  repentant  lover.  The  Italian's  con- 
tribution to  the  play  is  limited  to  these  few  bare  names  and 
almost  barren  incidents;  for  Benedick  and  Beatrieef  Dogberry 
and  Verpee,  John  the  Bastard,  and  even  Conradef  Borachio  and 
Margaret,  and  all  that  they  do  and  say  else,  are  Shakespeare's 
awn.    Not  only  so^  but  the  Pmr  fiist-named  characters,  being 
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purely  EngliBh,  and  givizig  the  tone  to  tbe  oomposltiaa,  makb 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing  a  comedy  of  oontemporaTy  English 
mannen* 

We  are  able  to  detennine  the  date  of  the  production  of  this 
play  with  accuracy  quite  sufficient  to  all  the  puiposee  for  which 
ezactneoi  in  audi  matlerB  i«  Taluable.  It  was  published  in  1600 ; 
Englanctt  Panuunu,  which  appeared  also  in  that  year,  con- 
tains no  quotation  from  it;  and  Meres,  who  could  not  haye 
pasBed  it  unnoticed,  when  he  did  notice  The  Comedy  of  Erron 
and  7%0  Tioo  Oenihmen  of  Veroruh  does  not  mention  it  in  his 
citation,  so  often  referred  to,  which  was  published  in  1598. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  IfticA  Ado  about  Nothing  was 
written  in  1598  or  1599.  There  is  no  internal  evidence  upon 
this  point ;  for  Chalmers'  eoigeetare,  that  whon  Beatriee  8ay% 
•<  yoQ  had  musty  -victual,  and  he  hath  holp  to  eat  it,"  an  allu- 
sion is  meant  to  an  infiimity  in  the  English  oommisnziat  of 
that  day,  which,  from  recent  Crimean  ezpezience^  seems  chronic, 
rests  on  a  ibundatlon  entirely  too  slender  and  frndiul. 

The  text  of  the  folio  is  printed  with  oomparatiTely  few  and 
trifling  efTOTB,  most  of  which  are  easy  of  correction,  cither  by  con- 
jecture or  by  the  aid  of  the  quarto,  which  is  also  remarkably 
well  printed  fat  a  dramatio  publication  of  the  period.  Each 
oqpy  contains  a  few  words  and  brief  sentences  omitted  fi<ai  the 
other.  It  is  plain  from  the  repetition  of  oertain  somewhat 
striking  eiron  of  the  press,  which  are  particularly  indicated  in 
the  Notes,  that  the  folio  was  printed  from  a  copy  of  the  quarto 
edition ;  and  this  fact  has  caused  most  editors  to  adhere  to  the 
test  of  the  latter,  as  <*  the  more  aneieAt  authority,"  Mr.  OoUier 
giving,  as  an  additional  reason,  his  opbuoin  that  « the  changes 
from  the  4to  in  the  foUo  are  nearly  all  for  the  wone."  As  to 
its  bemg  the  earlier  printed  edition,  this  fact  has,  evidently,  no 
weight  in  deciding  between  the  authority  of  an  edition  which 
is  authenticated  and  that  of  one  which  is  not ;  and  not  only  is  this 
truth  applicable  in  the  present  instance,  but  we  know  that  the 
copy  of  the  quarto  from  which  the  authenticated  folio  was  print- 
ed had  been  used  in  Shakespeare's  theatre  as  the  prompter's  book, 
and  there  suljected  to  several  alterations  and  oorrectioDS ;  and 
thus  its  fSHflntial  differences  from  the  quarto  have  a  epecial  and 
peculiar  demand  upon  our  deference.  The  important  eixon  (to 
a  reader)  of  the  quarto  which  the  folio  leaves  uncorrected  are  of 
inch  a  natnre  that  they  might  lemain  without  inoonTenienoa 
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upon  ft  pranpto^B  book ;  — Buch  are  the  printing  of  vene  m 
pion  and  the  use  of  the  namfe  of  actors,  instead  of  those  of 
chanicten»  aa  prcAxaa.  The  variooa  differences  of  text  bear- 
ing upon  thia  point  are  all  omuldered  in  the  Notes. 

Am  to  preference  between  the  readings  of  the  two  editions, 
that  is  mere  matter  of  opinion ;  and  fortunately  the  cases  in 
wklch  such  pirefeience  may  be  exercised  —  not  by  any  means 
admitting  that  it  should  be  —  are  of  oomparatiTely  little  mo- 
ment. But  I  am  surprised  that  any  reader  of  Shakespeare 
should  consider,  ifar  instanoe,  the  change  of  *<  any  man  that 
knows  the  steMM,"  in  the  quarto,  to  "  any  man  that  knows  the 
status*,"  in  the  folio,  for  the  worse*  or  think  the  same  of  the 
shange  from  '<  6Mt "  in  the  quarto  to  «  hear,"  in  the  lines, 

« a  thousand  innocent  shames 

In  angel  whiteness  bear  away  those  blushes," 

in  the  Iblio :  -^  the  difference  between  a  vision  of  angelio  white* 
winged  innocence  bearing  away,  all  shameful,  the  blushes  of  the 
■hrinkJTig  girl,  and  a  Tislon  of  the  same  impersonated  Tirtue 
violently  beating  than  ofi^  being  one  about  the  propriety  or  the 
beauty  of  which  there  would  seem  to  be  no  room  for  discussion. 
The  significant  change  in  Doghmr^e  speech.  Act  HI.  So.  6,  ftom 
•<  ezamtno/Mii,"  in  the  quarto»  to  «  examiM,"  in  the  folio,  is 
lemaiked  upon  at  length  in  the  Notes :  its  character  admits  no 
doubt  that  it  wss  mads  <by  authority.' 

The  readings  of  the  folio,  in  all  important  variations,  seem 
to  me  much  preferable  to  those  of  the  quarto ;  but  the  fenner 
is  followed  in  this  edition,  with  aasiBtance  firom  the  latter  in 
cases  of  i^parent  misprint  only,  not  for  that  reason,  but  because 
the  folio  was  printed,  —  and  carefiilly  printed  for  the  day,  even  as 
to  punctuation,  contracted  syllables,  and  capital  letters,-^  firom  a 
ijopy  which  had  evidently  had  the  benefit  of  at  least  a  partial 
oorrection,  and  because  it  has  the  authority  of  Heminge  and 
Condell,  Shakespeare's  feUow-actors. 

As  to  the  period  of  the  action  and  the  costume  of  Muoh  Ado 
abatU  Nothing^  the  former  is  not  detenninable  within  narrow 
bounds  i  and  it  is  of  no  consequence  that  it  should  be ;  for  the 
list  of  dramatis  personn  is  of  the  composite  sort,  and  tha  exte* 
riors  which  the  characters  present  must  of  necessity  be  those  of 
different  times  and  nations.  A  Sicilian  costume  of  any  period 
anterior  to  the  writing  of  the  comedy,  and  during  which  the 
idand  was  under  tl*e  dominion  of  Spain  and  involved  in  war. 

VOL.  nL  o 
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i«  i^xopriate  to  the  penonageB  of  higher  rank ;  and  we  auiit 
look  to  the  England  of  Shakeepeare's  day  to  ftimiah  dreaes  fa 
Dogberry  the  Constable,  Verget  the  Headborough,  the  Sextan, 
and  the  Watch*  Vecelli  ia  authority  for  the  former,  and  a  wood- 
cut oa  the  title  page  of  Dekker's  Oper9§0, 1612,  for  the  Watch 
among  the  latter. 

We  call  this  play  Much  Ado  about  Nothing;  bat  it  seems  clear 
to  me  that  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries  called  it  MueA 
Ado  about  Noting;  a  pun  being  intended  between  'nothing' 
and  *  noting/  which  were  then  pnnunmoed  alike,  and  upon 
which  pun  depends  by  far  the  more  important  significance  of  the 
title.  Thia  is  not  the  place  for  minute  orthoepical  discussion; 
but  that  accented  yowels  had  their  pure  and  simple  sound  in  a  very 
much  greater  degree  in  Shakespeare's  time  than  now,  and  that 
this  was  preserved  in  compound  words,  no  sufficiently  observant 
person,  familiar  with  the  literature  of  that  time,  can  have  failed 
to  notice.  Upon  this  fact  depends,  for  instance,  the  Hoaf$  joke 
in  7%tf  Merry  Wivet  of  WindtoTt  Act  HI.  Sc  1,  «he  gives  me  the 
proverbs  and  the  no- verbs ; "  —  and  I  remark  here  that  the  pro- 
nimdation  *pro-Terh'  still  lingers  in  New  England.  Shake- 
speare's contemporary  John  Flono  tells  us,  in  his  Rules  for  the 
Italian  Tongue  appended  to  his  Dictionary,  that  the  «  round  or 
firm  *'  Italian  o  **  ia  ever  pronounced  as  our  o  in  these  wordes : 
Bone,  Dog,  Flow,  God,  Rod,  Stone,  Tone ; "  by  which  we  see 
that  three  words  of  the  seven  have  lost  the  pure  sound  of  o. 
This  is  rather  less  than  the  proportion  of  those  which  have  un- 
dergone a  similar  change  throughout  the  language.  But  a 
Joke  of  Touehetone'e  ia  quite  decisive  upon  the  point  that  the 
combination  o  t  h  was  sometimes,  at  least,  pronounced  ote. 
He  says,  {As  You  Like  It,  Act  III.  So.  3,)  « I  am  here  with  thee 
and  thy  goats,  as  the  most  ci^riciouB  poet,  honest  Ovid,  wii 
araong  the  Oothe ;  "  and  if  the  pronunciation  of  <  Oothe  *  was 
not  *  gotee,'  he  might  as  well  have  said  *  among  the  Vandals.' 
To  this  add  another  example,  even  more  conclusive  —  the  spell- 
ing, in  the  original,  of  'mote '  in  the  following  line,  (Love*e  £a- 
boui'e  Loet,  Act  IV.  Sc  3,)  and  in  every  other  instance  in  whieh 
the  word  is  used  in  that  volume,  although  it  was  pronoanoed 
mate,  and  had  been  so  spelled  in  earlier  days ;  — 

«  Tou  found  his  Moth,  the  King  your  Moth  did  see." 

In  this  very  play,  too,  is  another  passage  especially  in  point,  ^ 
that  in  which  (Act  II.  Sc  3)  Balthaear  uses  the  words  'note.' 
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*  noteB,  and  •  noHnff,'  and  Don  Pedro  replies,  «<  Note,  notea,  for- 
aboth,  and  nothing,"  Here,  if  *  notMng '  were  pronounced  noih- 
infff  the  Prince  might  aa  well  have  said  '  any  thing; '  but  both 
quarto  and  folio  giye  him  his  pun  aa  well  aa  his  jeer.  Theobald, 
failing  to  perceiye  this,  changed  *  nothing'  to  ^noting; '  and  so 
the  paaaage  remained  until  the  present  day.  In  the  great  So- 
man tragedy,  too,  of  the  Tiiumyir  and  the  Egyptian  Queen,  the 
original  has  either  Anthonis,  AnHhony,  or  even.  Anthoniua,  al- 
though the  man  was  called  then,  as  now,  Mark  Antony,  So 
AiUonio  of  7%0  Tempest  is  Anihonio  in  the  original,  and  Armado 
in  Love^t  Lahavu'e  Lost  is  generally  Armatho;  and  a  common  word 
which  occurs  in  this  play,  <  lantern,'  (so  written  originally  and 
always  so  pronounced,)  was  in  Shakespeare's  day,  and  until  re- 
cently, spelled  Jonthom;  and  the  last  syllable  of  'murder,'  then 
written  mfirthtfr,  seems  to  have  been  pronounced  somewhat  like 
the  same  syllable  of  the  fVench  mturtre* 

But  as  to  the  significance  of  the  title.  The  play  is  MtLch 
Ado  about  Nothing  only  in  a  yery  yague  and  general  sense,  but 
Mudk  Ado  about  Noting  in  one  especially  apt  and  descriptiye ;  for 
the  much  ado  ia  produced  entirely  by  noting.  It  begins  with 
the  noting  of  the  Prince  and  Claudiot  first  by  Antomo**  man,  and 
then  by  BoraehiOf  who  reyeals  their  conference  to  John;  it 
goes  on  with  Benedick  noting  the  Prince,  Leonato,  and  Ckmdio 
in  the  garden,  and  again  with  Beatrioe  noting  Margaret  and 
Ureula  in  the  same  place ;  the  incident  upon  which  its  action 
tarns  ia  the  noting  of  Boraehio'e  interyiew  with  Margaret  by 
the  Prince  and  Claudio ;  and  finally,  the  incident  which  unrayels 
the  plot  is  the  noting  of  Boraohio  and  Comrade  by  the  Watch. 
That  this  sense,  <to  obsenre,'  'to  watch,'  was  one  in  which 

•  note'  waa  commonly  used,  it  is  quite  needless  to  show  by  ref- 
erence to  the  literature  and  the  lexicographers  of  Shakeepeare's 
day ;  it  is  hardly  obsolete;  and  eyen  of  the  many  instances  in 
Shakespeare's  works,  I  will  quote  only  one,  from  Ae  Tou  Like  Tit 
Act  m.  Sc.  2,  which  happens  to  be  in  all  points  oorrrespondent. 
** Enter  Oblando  and  Jaques.]  Celia.  You  bring  me  out: — 
Soft  I  comes  he  not  here?  Bot,  'Tis  he  I  Slink  by  and  note 
him."  Upon  the  other  point  let  these  lines  of  Shakespeare's 
speak:  — 

«•  Till  Nature,  as  she  wrought  thee,  fell  g^doting. 
And  by  addition  me  of  thee  defeated. 
By  adding  one  thing  to  my  puxpose  nothing" 

SonnetXX» 


DRAMATIS    PERSONA, 

Dox  Pbsbo,  Prinoe  of  Amigon. 
John,  Am  haikurd  Brother* 
Clavdio,  a  youMff  Lord  of  Florenoe. 
BsMBBZOK,  a  young  Lord  of  Padua. 
Leonato,  Oovemor  of  MeBflina. 
Ainx>Nio,  h%M  Braiher* 
Balthazab,  Servant  to  Bon  Pedro. 

Triiir  Francib. 
A  Sexton* 
A  Boy. 

Hero,  Daughter  to  Leonato. 
Bbatbzce,  Niece  to  Leonato. 
Maboaket,)  ^     ,  ,.  ^ 

Ubsvla       ^<?0n<*MooaMn  attendtng  on  H«o 

Meflflengen,  Watchmen,  orkf  Attendanti 
SCENE:  Meatina. 
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ACT  I. 

SoBNB  I.  — Before  Lsoka.to'8  House. 

Enter  Leokato,  Hsso,  Bbatbiob,  and  otherty  with 
a  Messenger. 

LxOIfJtTO. 

I  LEARN  in  tliis  letter,  that  Don  Pedro  of  Arra- 
gon  comes  this  night  to  Messina. 

Messenger.  He  is  verj  near  by  this :  he  was  not 
three  leagues  off  when  I  left  him. 

Leon,  How  many  gentlemen  hare  you  lost  in  this 
action  ? 

Mess.     But  few  of  any  sort,  and  none  of  name. 

Leon,  A  victory  is  twice  itself,  when  the  achierer 
brings  home  full  numbers.  I  find  here,  that  Don 
Pedro  hath  bestowed  much  honour  on  a  young  Flor- 
entine, called  Claudio. 

Mess.  Much  deserved  on  his  part,  and  equally 
remembered  by  Don  Pedro :  he  hath  borne  himself 
beyond  the  promise  of  his  age,  doing  in  the  figure 
of  a  lamb  the  feats  of  a  lion :  he  hath,  indeed,  bet- 

(229) 
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ter  bettered  expectation  than  you  must  expect  of 
me  to  tell  you  how. 

Lean,  He  hath  an  uncle  here  in  Messina  will  be 
very  much  glad  of  it. 

Mess.  I  haye  already  deliyered  him  letters,  and 
there  appears  much  joy  in  him ;  even  so  much,  that 
joy  could  not  show  itself  modest  enough  without  a 
badge  of  bitterness. 

Leon.     Did  he  break  out  into  tears? 

Mess.     In  great  measure. 

Leon.  A  kind  oyerflow  of  kindness.  There  are 
no  faces  truer  than  those  that  are  so  wash'd :  how 
much  better  is  it  to  weep  at  joy  than  to  joy  at 
weeping  ? 

Beatrice.  I  pray  you,  b  Signior  Montanto  re- 
turned from  the  wars,  or  no  ? 

Mess.  I  know  none  of  that  name,  lady :  there  was 
none  such  in  the  army  of  any  sort. 

Leon,     What  is  he  that  you  ask  for,  niece  ? 

Hero,    My  cousin  means  Signior  Benedick  of  Padua. 

Mess,  O  !  he's  return' d,  and  as  pleasant  as  eyer  he 
was. 

Beat.  He  set  up  his  bills  here  in  Messina,  and 
challeng'd  Cupid  at  the  flight ;  and  my  uncle's  Fool, 
reading  the  challenge,  subscrib'd  for  Cupid,  and  chal- 
leng'd him  at  the  bird-bolt.  —  I  pray  you,  how  many 
hath  he  kill'd  and  eaten  in  these  wars?  But  how 
many  hath  he  kill'd?  for,  indeed,  I  promised  to  eat 
all  of  his  killing. 

Leon.  'Faith,  niece,  you  tax  Signior  Benedick 
too  much;  but  he'll  be  meet  with  you,  I  doubt  it 
not. 

Mess,  He  hath  done  good  service,  lady,  in  these 
wars. 

Beat.    You  had  musty  victual,  and  he  hath  holp 
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to  eat  it :  he  is  a  very  yaliant  trencher-man ;  he  hath 
an  excellent  stomach. 

Mess,    And  a  good  soldier  too,  lady. 

Beat.  And  a  good  soldier  to  a  lady;  but  what 
is  he  to  a  lord? 

Mess.  A  lord  to  a  lord,  a  man  to  a  man ;  stuff' d 
with  all  honourable  virtues. 

Beat.  It  is  so,  indeed :  he  is  no  less  than  a  stuff'd 
man;  but  for  the  stuffing,  —  Well,  we  are  all  mortal. 

Leon.  You  must  not,  sir,  mistake  my  niece.  There 
is  a  kind  of  merry  war  betwixt  Signior  Benedick  and 
her:  they  nerer  meet,  but  there's  a  skirmish  of  wit 
between  them. 

Be€U.  Alas !  he  gets  nothing  by  that.  In  our  last 
conflict  four  of  his  five  wits  went  halting  off,  and 
now  is  the  whole  man  govem'd  with  one  ;  so  that  if 
he  have  wit  enough  to  keep  himself  warm,  let  him 
bear  it  for  a  difference  between  himself  and  his  horse ; 
for  it  is  all  the  wealth  that  he  hath  left,  to  be  known 
a  reasonable  creature.  —  Who  is  his  companion  now  ? 
He  hath  every  month  a  new  sworn  brother. 

Mess,    Is't  possible? 

Beat.  Very  easily  possible :  he  wears  his  faith  but 
as  the  fashion  of  his  hat;  it  ever  changes  with  the 
next  block. 

Mess,  I  see,  lady,  the  gentleman  is  not  in  your 
books. 

Beat.  No ;  an  he  were,  I  would  bum  my  study. 
But,  I  pray  you,  who  is  his  companion?  Is  there 
no  young  squarer  now,  that  will  make  a  voyage  with 
him  to  the  Devil? 

Mess,  He  is  most  in  the  company  of  the  right 
noble  Claudio. 

Beat,  O  Lord !  he  will  hang  upon  him  like  a  dis- 
ease:  he  is   sooner  caught  than  the  pestilence,  and 
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the  laker  runs  presently  mad.  God  help  the  noble 
Claudio  !  if  he  have  caught  the  Benedick,  it  will  cost 
him  a  thousand  pound  ere  he  be  cur'd. 

Mess,    I  will  hold  firiends  with  you,  lady. 

Beat,     Do,  good  Mend. 

Leon,    You*U  ne'er  run  mad,  niece* 

Beat,    No,  not  till  a  hot  January. 

Mess,    Don  Pedro  is  approached. 

Enter  Don  Pedso,  John  the  Bastard,  Claudio,  Bbk- 
EPicK,  Balthazab,  and  others, 

Don  Pedro,  Qood  Signior  Leonato,  you  are  come 
to  meet  your  trouble :  the  fashion  of  the  world  is  to 
aroid  cost,  and  you  ^icounter  it. 

Leon,  Never  came  trouble  to  my  house  in  the 
likeness  of  your  Grace ;  for  trouble  being  gone,  com« 
fort  should  remain;  but  when  you  depart  from  me, 
sorrow  abides,  and  happiness  takes  his  leave. 

D,  Pedro,  You  embrace  your  charge  too  willingly. 
I  think  this  is  your  daughter. 

Leon,    Her  mother  hath  many  times  told  me  so. 

Benedick.    Were  you  in  doubt,  that  you  ask'd  her  ? 

Lean,  Signior  Benedick,  no ;  for  then  were  you  a 
child. 

D.  Pedro,  You  have  it  full.  Benedick ;  we  may 
guess  by  this  what  you  are,  being  a  man. — Truly, 
the  lady  fathers  herself. — Be  happy,  lady,  for  you 
are  like  an  honourable  ihther. 

Bene.  If  Signior  Leonato  be  her  father,  she  would 
not  have  his  head  on  her  shoulders  for  all  Messina, 
as  like  him  as  she  is. 

Be^U,  I  wonder  that  you  will  still  be  talking, 
Signior  Benedick :  no  body  marks  you. 

Bene,  What,  my  dear  Lady  Disdain  I  are  you  yet 
Uving? 
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Beai,  Is  it  possible  disdain  should  die,  while  she 
hath  such  meet  food  to  feed  it  as  Signior  Benedick  ? 
Courtesy  itself  must  couTert  to  disdain,  if  you  come 
in  her  presence. 

Bene,  Then  is  courtesy  a  turn-coat.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain I  am  loTed  of  all  ladies,  only  you  excepted ;  and 
I  would  I  could  find  in  my  heart  that  I  had  not  a 
hard  heart,  for,  truly,  I  love  none. 

Beat,  A  dear  happiness  to  women:  they  would 
else  have  been  troubled  with  a  pernicious  suitor.  I 
thank  Qod^  and  my  cold  blood,  I  am  of  your  humour 
for  that:  I  had  rather  hear  my  dog  bark  at  a  crow 
than  a  man  swear  he  lores  me. 

Bene,  Ood  keep  your  ladyship  still  in  that  mind , 
80  some  gentleman  or  other  shall  'scape  a  predestinate 
serateh'd  face. 

Beai,  Scratching  eould  not  make  it  worse,  an 
'twere  such  a  face  as  yours  were. 

Bene,    Well,  you  are  a  rare  parrot^teacher. 

Beat,  A  bird  of  my  tongue  is  better  than  a  beast 
of  yours. 

Bene.  I  would  my  horse  had  the  speed  of  your 
tongue,  and  so  good  a  continuer.  But  keep  your  way 
o'  God's  name  ;   T  have  done. 

Beat,  You  always  end  with  a  jade's  trick ;  I  know 
you  of  old. 

D,  Pedro,  This  is  the  sum  of  all.  —  Leonato, — 
8ignior  Claudio,  and  Signior  Benedick  —  my  dear 
friend  Leonato  hath  invited  you  all.  I  tell  him  we 
shall  stay  here  at  the  least  a  month,  and  he  hearti- 
ly prays  some  occasion  may  detain  us  longer :  I 
dare  swear  he  is  no  hypocrite,  but  prays  from  his 
heart. 

Leon,     If  you  swear,  my  lord,  you   shall   not  be 

forsworn.  —  Let  me  bid  you  welcome,  my  lord:  be- 
o2 
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ing  reconciled  to  the  Prince,  your  brother,  I  owe  you 
all  duty. 

John.  I  thank  you :  I  am  not  of  many  words,  but 
T  thank  you. 

Leon.     Please  it  yotir  Grace  lead  on? 

D,  Pedro.  Your  hand,  Leonato :  we  will  go  to- 
gether. {^Exeunt  all  hut  Benedick  and  Claudio. 

Claudio.  Benedick,  didst  thou  note  the  daughter 
uf  Signior  Leonato? 

Bene.     I  noted  her  not ;  but  I  looked  on  her. 

Claud,     Is  she  not  a  modest  young  lady? 

Bene.  Do  you  question  me,  as  an  honest  man 
should  do,  for  my  simple  true  judgment;  or  would 
you  have  me  speak  after  my  custom,  as  being  a  pro- 
fessed tyrant  to  their  sex? 

Claud.     No ;  I  pray  thee  speak  in  sober  judgment. 

Bene.  Why,  i' faith,  methinks  she's  too  low  for  a 
high  praise,  too  brown  for  a  fair  praise,  and  too  lit- 
tle for  a  great  praise :  only  this  commendation  I  can 
afford  her ;  that  were  she  other  than  she  is,  she  were 
unhandsome ;  and  being  no  other  but  as  she  is,  I  do 
not  like  her. 

Claud.  Thou  think' st  I  am  in  sport :  I  pray  thee, 
tell  me  truly  how  thou  lik*st  her. 

Bene.  Would  you  buy  her,  that  you  inquire  after 
her? 

Claud.     Can  the  world  buy  such  a  jewel  ? 

Bene.  Yea,  and  a  case  to  put  it  into.  But  speak 
you  this  with  a  sad  brow  ?  or  do  you  play  the  flout- 
ing Jack,  to  tell  us  Cupid  is  a  good  hare-finder,  and 
Vulcan  a  rare  carpenter?  Come,  in  what  key  shall 
a  man  take  you,  to  go  in  the  song? 

Claud,  In  mine  eye  she  is  the  sweetest  lady  that 
e^er  I  look'd  on. 

Bene.     I  can  see  yet  without  spectacles,  and  I  see 
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no  such  matter :  there's  her  cousin,  an  she  were  not 
possessed  with  a  fury,  exceeds  her  as  much  in  beauty 
as  the  first  of  May  doth  the  last  of  December.  But 
I  hope  you  have  no  intent  to  turn  husband,  have 
you? 

Claud.  I  would  scarce  trust  myself,  though  I  had 
8wom  the  contrary,  if  Hero  would  be  my  wife. 

Bene,  Is*t  come  to  this,  i*  faith  ?  Hath  not  the 
world  one  man,  but  he  will  wear  his  cap  with  sus- 
picion? Shall  I  never  see  a  bachelor  of  threescore 
again  ?  Go  to,  i'  faith  ;  an  thou  wilt  needs  thrust  thy 
neck  into  a  yoke,  wear  the  print  of  it,  and  sigh  away 
Sundays.     Look ;  Don  Pedro  is  returned  to  seek  you. 

Enter  Don  Fed&o. 

D.  Pedro.  What  secret  hath  held  you  here,  that 
you  followed  not  to  Leonato*s? 

Bene.  I  would  your  Grace  would  constrain  me  to 
teU. 

D.  Pedro,     I  charge  thee  on  thy  allegiance. 

Bene.  You  hear.  Count  Claudio :  I  can  be  secret 
as  a  dumb  man,  I  would  have  you  think  so ;  but  on 
my  allegiance,  —  mark  you  this,  on  my  allegiance.  — 
He  is  in  love.  With  who  ?  —  now  that  is  your 
Grace's  part.  —  Mark,  how  short  his  answer  is : 
with  Hero,  Leonato's  short  daughter. 

Claud.     If  this  were  so,  so  were  it  utter' d. 

Bene.  Like  the  old  tale,  my  lord :  ''  It  is  not  so, 
nor  'twas  not  so :  but,  indeed,  God  forbid  it  should 
be  so." 

Claud.  If  my  passion  change  not  shortly,  God 
forbid  it  should  be  otherwise. 

D.  Pedro.  Amen,  if  you  love  her ;  for  the  lady 
is  very  well  worthy. 

Claud.     You  speak  this  to  fetch  me  in,  my  lord. 
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D.  Pedro.     By  my  troth,  I  speak  my  thought. 

Claud.     And  in  £ftith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  mine. 

Bene.  And  by  my  two  faiths  and  troths,  my  lord, 
T  speak  mine. 

Claud.     That  I  love  her,  I  feel. 

D.  Pedro.     That  she  is  worthy,  I  know. 

Bene.  That  I  neither  feel  how  she  should  be  loved, 
nor  know  how  she  should  be  worthy,  is  the  opinion 
that  fire  cannot  melt  out  of  me:  I  will  die  in  it  at 
the  stake. 

D.  Pedro.  Thou  wast  ever  an  obstinate  heretic  in 
Che  despite  of  beauty. 

Claud.  And  never  could  maintain  his  part,  but  in 
the  force  of  his  will. 

Bene.  That  a  woman  conceived  me,  I  thank  her ; 
tiiat  she  brought  me  up,  I  likewise  give  her  most  hum- 
ble thanks  ;  but  that  I  will  have  a  recheat  winded  in 
ray  forehead,  or  hang  my  bugle  in  an  invisible  bald- 
rick,  all  women  shall  pardon  me.  Because  I  will  not 
do  them  the  wrong  to  mistrust  any,  I  will  do  my- 
self the  right  to  trust  none ;  and  the  fine  is,  (for  the 
which  I  may  go  the  finer,)  I  will  live  a  bachelor. 

D.  Pedro.  I  shall  see  thee,  ere  I  die,  look  pale 
with  love. 

Bene.  With  anger,  with  sickness,  or  with  hunger, 
my  lord ;  not  with  love  :  prove  that  ever  I  lose  more 
blood  with  love  than  I  will  get  again  with  drinking, 
pick  out  mine  eyes  with  a  ballad-maker*s  pen  and 
hang  me  up  at  the  door  of  a  brothel-house  for  the 
sign  of  blind  Cupid. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  if  ever  thou  dost  fall  from  this 
faith,  thou  wilt  prove  a  notable  argument. 

Bene.  If  I  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle,  like  a  cat,  and 
shoot  at  me  ;  and  he  that  hits  me,  let  him  be  dapp*d 
on  the  shoulder  and  call'd  Adam. 
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D.  Pedro.    Well,  as  time  shall  try: 
^*In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  tie  yoke/' 

Bene.  The  savage  bull  may,  but  if  ever  the  sensi- 
ble Benedick  bear  it,  pluck  off  the  bull's  horns  and 
set  them  in  my  forehead ;  and  let  me  be  vilely  paint* 
ed,  and  in  such  great  lottos  as  they  write,  *  Here  is 
'  good  horse  to  hire,'  let  them  signify  under  my  sign, 
*IIere  you  may  see  Benedick  the  married  man/ 

Claud.  If  this  should  ever  happen,  thou  would'st 
be  horn-mad. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  if  Cupid  have  not  spent  all  his 
quiver  in  Venice,  thou  wilt  quake  for  this  shortly. 

Bene.     I  look  for  an  earthquake  too,  then. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  you  will  temporize  with  the  hours. 
In  the  mean  time,  good  Signior  Benedick,  repair  to 
Leonato*s :  commend  me  to  him,  and  tell  him  I  will 
not  fail  him  at  supper ;  for,  indeed,  he  hath  made 
great  preparation. 

Bene.  I  have  almost  matter  enough  in  me  for  such 
an  embassage  ;  and  so  I  commit  you  — -» 

Claud.  To  the  tuition  of  Qod  :  from  my  house  (if 
I  had  it)  — 

D.  Pedro.  The  sixth  of  July :  your  loving  friend. 
Benedick. 

Bene.  Nay,  mock  not,  mock  not.  The  body  of 
your  discourse  is  sometime  guarded  with  fragments, 
and  the  guards  are  but  slightly  basted  on,  neither: 
ere  you  flout  old  ends  any  farther,  examine  your  con« 
science;  and  so  I  leave  you«  [_ExU  Benbdicx. 

Claud.  My  Uege,  your  Highness  now  may  do  me 
(;ood. 

D.  Pedro.     My  love  is   thine  to  teach :    teach   it 
but  how, 
And  thou  shalt  see  how  apt  it  is  to  learn 
Any  hard  lesson  that  may  do  thee  good. 
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Claud.    Hath  Leonato  any  son,  my  lord? 

D.  Pedro.    No  child  but  Hero  ;  she's  his  only  heir. 
Dost  thou  affect  her,  Claudio  ? 

Claud.  0!  my  lord, 

When  you  went  onward  on  this  ended  action, 
I  look*d  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye, 
That  lik'd,  but  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love ; 
But  now  I  am  returned,  and  that  war-thoughts 
Have  left  their  places  vacant,  in  their  rooms 
Come  thronging  soft  and  delicate  desires. 
All  prompting  me  how  fair  young  Hero  is, 
Saying,  I  lik'd  her  ere  I  went  to  wars  — 

D.  Pedro.     Thou  wilt  be  like  a  lover  presently, 
And  tire  the  hearer  with  a  book  of  words. 
If  thou  dost  love  fair  Hero,  cherish  it. 
And  I  will  break  with  her,  [and  with  her  father. 
And  thou  shalt  have  her.]     Was*t  not  to  this  end, 
That  thou  began' st  to  twist  so  fine  a  story? 

Claud.     How  sweetly  do  you  minister  to  love, 
That  know  love's  grief  by  his  complexion ! 
But  lest  my  liking  might  too  sudden  seem, 
I  would  have  salv'd  it  with  a  longv.r  treatise. 

D.  Pedro.     What  need  the  bridge  much  broadef 
than  the  flood? 
The  fairest  grant  is  the  necessity. 
Look,  what  will  serve  is  fit :  'tis  once,  thou  lovest ; 
And  I  will  fit  thee  with  the  remedy. 
I  know  we  shall  have  revelling  to-night: 
I  will  assume  thy  part  in  some  disguise. 
And  tell  fair  Hero  I  am  Claudio ; 
And  in  her  bosom  I'll  unclasp  my  heart, 
And  take  her  hearing  prisoner  with  the  force 
And  strong  encounter  of  my  amorous  tale : 
Then,  after,  to  her  father  will  I  break; 
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And,  the  conclusion  is,  she  shall  be  thine. 

In  practice  let  us  put  it  presently  [Exeunt, 


SCEKB  IT. 
A  Room  in  Leonato's  Houba 

Enter  Lsonato  and  Antokio. 

Lean.  How  now,  brother  ?  Where  is  my  cousin, 
ycur  son?     Hath  he  provided  this  music? 

Antonio,  He  is  very  busy  about  it.  But,  brother, 
I  can  tell  you  news  that  you  yet  dreamt  not  of. 

Leon.     Are  they  good? 

Ant,  As  the  event  stamps  them ;  but  they  have 
a  good  cover ;  they  show  well  outward.  The  Prince 
and  Count  Claudio,  walking  in  a  thick-pleached  alley 
in  my  orchard,  were  thus  overheard  by  a  man  of 
mine :  the  Prince  discovered  to  Claudio  that  he  loved 
my  niece,  your  daughter,  and  meant  to  acknowledge 
it  this  night  in  a  dance;  and,  if  he  found  her  ac- 
cordant, he  meant  to  take  the  present  time  by  the 
top,  and  instantly  break  with  you  of  it. 

Leon,    Hath  the  fellow  any  wit,  that  told  you  this  ? 

Ant,  A  good  sharp  fellow :  I  will  send  for  him, 
and  question  him  yourself. 

Leon.  No,  no :  we  will  hold  it  as  a  dream,  till 
it  appear  itself;  but  I  will  acquaint  my  daughter 
Aithal,  that  she  may  be  the  better  prepared  for  an 
answer,  if  peradventure  this  be  true.  Go  you,  and 
tell  her  of  it.  [Several  persons  cross  the  stage.'] 
Cousins,  you  know  what  you  have  to  do.  —  0,  I  cry 
you  mercy.  Mend;  go  you  with  me,  and  I  will  use 
your  skill.  —  Good  cousin,  have  a  care  this  busy  time. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCBNE   III.      * 
Another  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 

EtUer  John  the  Bastard  and  Coxbade. 

Conrade.  What  the  good  year,  my  lord !  why  are 
you  thus  out  of  measure  sad  ? 

John.  There  is  no  measure  in  the  occasion  that 
breeds  [it],  therefore  the  sadness  is  without  limit. 

Con,     You  should  hear  reason. 

John,  And  when  1  have  heard  it,  what  blessing 
brings  it? 

Con,  If  not  a  present  remedy,  yet  a  patient  suf- 
ferance. 

John.  1  wonder,  that  thou  being  (as  thou  say'st 
thou  art)  bom  under  Saturn,  goest  about  to  apply  a 
moral  medicine  to  a  mortifying  mischief.  I  cannot 
hide  what  I  am:  I  must  be  sad  when  I  have  cause, 
and  smile  at  no  man's  jests;  eat  when  I  have  stom- 
ach, and  wait  for  no  man's  leisure ;  sleep  when  I  am 
drowsy,  and  tend  on  no  man's  business ;  laugh  when 
I  am  merry,  and  claw  no  man  in  his  humour. 

Con,  Yea;  but  you  must  not  make  the  full  show 
of  this  till  you  may  do  it  without  controlment.  You 
have  of  late  stood  out  against  your  brother,  and  he 
hath  ta'en  you  newly  into  his  grace,  where  it  is 
impossible  you  should  take  root  but  by  the  fair 
weather  that  you  make  yourself:  it  is  needful  that 
you  frame  the  season  for  your  own  harvest. 

John,  1  had  ra(her  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge  than 
a  rose  in  his  grace;  and  it  better  fits  my  blood  to 
be  disdained  of  all  than  to  fashion  a  carriage  to  rob 
love  from  any :  in  this,  though  I  cannot  be  said  to 
be  a  flattering   honest  man,  it  must  not  be  denied 
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bat  I  am  ft  plain-dealing  yillain.  I  am  trusted  with 
a  muzzle,  and  enfranchia'd  with  a  dog;  therefore  I 
have  decreed  not  to  sing  in  my  cage.  If  I  had  my 
mouth,  I  would  bite;  if  I  had  my  liberty,  I  would 
do  my  liking:  in  the  mean  tima,  let  me  be  that  I 
am,  and  seek  not  to  alter  me. 

Con.     Can  you  make  no  use  of  your  discontent? 

John.  I  will  make  all  use  of  it,  for  I  use  it  only. 
Who  comes  here?    What  news,  Borachio? 

Enter  Bobachio. 

Borachio.  I  came  yonder  from  a  great  supper :  the 
Prince,  your  brother,  is  royally  entertained  by  Leo- 
nato,  and  I  can  give  you  intelligence  of  an  intended 
marriage. 

John.  Will  it  serve  for  any  model  to  build  mis- 
chief on  ?  What  is  he,  for  a  fool,  that  betroths  him- 
self to  unquietness? 

Bora.    Marry,  it  is  your  brother's  right  hand. 

John,     Who?   the  most  exquisite  Claudio? 

Bora.    Eye)i  he. 

John.  A  proper  squire!  And  who,  [and  who]f 
which  way  looks  he? 

JBoro.  Marry,  on  Hero,  the  daughter  and  heir  of 
Leonato. 

John.  A  yery  forward  March-chick!  How  came 
you  to  this? 

Bora.  Being  entertain'd  for  a  perfumer,  as  I  was 
smoking  a  musty  room,  comes  me  the  Prince  and 
Claudio,  hand  in  hand,  in  sad  conference :  I  whipped 
behind  the  arras,  and  there  heard  it  agreed  upon,  that 
the  Prince  should  woo  Hero  for  himself,  and  haying 
obtain'd  her,  *giye  her  to  Count  Claudio. 

John.  Come,  come ;  let  us  thither  :  this  may  prove 
food  to  my  displeasure.     That  young  start-up  hath  all 
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the  glory  of  my  overtlirow:  if  I  can  cross  him  any 
way,  I  bless  myself  every  way.  You  are  both  sure, 
and  will  assist  me? 

Con.     To  the  death,  my  lord. 

John.  Let  us  to  the  great  supper:  their  cheer  is 
the  greater,  that  I  am  subdued.  'Would  the  cook 
were  of  my  mind !  —  Shall  we  go  prove  what's  to  be 
done? 

Bora.     We'll  wait  upon  your  lordship.     [^Exeunt, 


ACT    II. 

8CBKB  I.-^A  Hall  in  Leokato's  House. 

Enter  Leokato,  Antonio,  Hebo,  Beateicb,  and 
others. 

Lbonato. 

WAS  not  Count  John  here  at  supper? 
Ant.     I  saw  him  not. 

Beat.  How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks!  I  nevei 
can  see  him,  but  I  am  heart-bum' d  an  hour  after. 

Hero.    He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  disposition. 

Beat.  He  were  an  excellent  man,  that  were  made 
just  in  the  mid- way  between  him  and  Benedick :  the 
one  is  too  like  an  image,  and  says  nothing;  and  the 
other  too  like  my  lady's  eldest  son,  evermore  tattling. 

Leon,  Then,  half  Siguier  Benedick's  tongue  in 
Count  John's  mouth,  and  half  Count  John's  melan^ 
choly  in  Signior  Benedick's  face, — 

Beat.    With  a  good  leg  and  a  good  foot,  unde. 
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and  money  enough  in  his  purse,  such  a  man  would 
win  any  woman  in  the  world,  —  if  he  could  get  her 
good  will. 

Leon,  By  my  troth,  niece,  thou  wilt  never  get  thee 
a  hushand,  if  thou  be  so  shrewd  of  thy  tongue. 

Ant.     In  Mth,  ahe's  too  curst. 

Beat,  Too  curst  is  more  than  curst :  I  shall  lessen 
God*s  sending  that  way,  for  it  is  said,  'Qod  sends 
a  curst  cow  short  horns ; '  but  to  a  cow  too  curst  he 
sends  none. 

Leon,  So,  by  being  too  curst,  Qod  will  send  you 
no  horns? 

Beat,  Just,  if  he  send  me  no  husband;  for  the 
which  blessing,  I  am  at  him  upon  my  knees  every 
morning  and  evening.  Lord !  I  could  not  endure  a 
husband  with  a  beard  on  his  face :  I  had  rather  lie 
in  the  woollen. 

Leon.  You  may  light  on  a  husband  that  hath  no 
beard. 

Beat,  What  should  I  do  with  him?  dress  him  in 
my  apparel,  and  make  him  my  waiting  gentlewoman  ? 
He  that  hath  a  beard  is  more  than  a  youth,  and  he 
that  hath  no  beard  is  less  than  a  man;  and  he  that 
is  more  than  a  youth  is  not  for  me;  and  he  that  is 
less  than  a  man  I  am  not  for  him;  therefore  I  will 
even  take  sixpence  in  earnest  of  the  be'r-'ard,  and 
lead  his  apes  into  Hell. 

Leon,     Well  then,  go  you  into  Hell? 

Beat,  No;  but  to  the  gate;  and  there  will  the 
Devil  meet  me,  like  an  old  cuckold,  with  horns  on 
his  head,  and  say, '  Get  you  to  Heaven,  Beatrice,  get 
you  to  Heaven ;  here's  no  place  for  you  maids : '  so, 
deliver  I  up  my  apes,  and  away  to  St.  Peter  for  the 
Heavens:  he  shows  me  where  the  bachelors  sit;  and 
there  live  we  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long. 
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Ant.  Well,  niece,  [to  Hero,]  1  trust,  you  will 
be  rul'd  by  your  father. 

Beat.  Yes,  'faith ;  it  is  my  cousin's  duty  to  make 
courtesy,  and  say,  '  Father,  as  it  please  you : '  but 
yet  for  all  that,  cousin,  let  him  be  a  handsome  fel* 
low,  or  else  make  another  courtesy,  and  say,  *  Fa- 
ther, as  it  please  me.' 

Leon.  Well,  niece,  I  hope  to  see  you  one  day 
fitted  with  a  husband. 

Beat.  Not  till  God  make  men  of  some  other  metal 
than  earth.  Would  it  not  grieye  a  woman  to  be 
over-master* d  with  a  piece  of  valiant  dust  ?  to  make 
an  account  of  her  life  to  a  clod  of  wayward  marl? 
No,  uncle,  I'll  none :  Adam's  sons  are  my  brethren ; 
and  truly,  I  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kin- 
dred. 

Leon.  Daughter,  remember  what  I  told  you:  if 
the  Prince  do  solicit  you  in  that  kind,  you  know 
your  answer. 

Beat.  The  fault  will  be  in  the  music,  cousin,  if 
you  be  not  woo'd  in  good  time:  if  the  Prince  be 
too  important,  tell  him,  there  is  measure  in  every 
thing,  and  so  dance  out  the  answer:  for,  hear  me, 
Hero ;  wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch 
jig,  a  measure,  and  a  cinque-pacc:  the  first  suit  is 
hot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  as  fantas- 
tical; the  wedding,  mannerly,  modest,  as  a  measure 
full  of  state  and  ancientry;  and  then  comes  repent- 
ance, and  with  his  bad  legs  falls  into  the  cinque- 
pace  faster  and  faster,  till  he  sink  into  his  grave. 

Leon.   Cousin,  you  apprehend  passing  shrewdly. 

Beat.  I  have  a  good  eye,  uncle :  I  can  see  a  church 
by  day-light. 

Leon.  The  revellers  are  enterinir*  brother.  Make 
i(Ood  room ! 
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Enter  Don  Fedco,  Culfdio,  Benkdiox,  Baltha.- 
ZAB ;  John,  Boxachio,  Mabgabet,  Ubsula,  and 
Maskers. 

D.  Pedro.  Lady,  will  you  walk  about  with  your 
friend? 

Hero,  So  you  walk  softly  and  look  sweetly  and 
■ay  nothing,  I  am  yours  for  the  walk;  and,  espe* 
cially,  when  I  walk  away. 

D.  Pedro.     With  me  in  your  company  ? 

Hero,     I  may  say  so,  when  I  please. 

D,  Pedro.     And  when  please  you  to  say  so? 

Hero.  When  I  like  your  favour ;  for  God  defend, 
tihe  lute  should  be  like  the  case !   . 

D.  Pedro.     My  visor  is  Philemon's   roof ;   within 
the  house  is  Jove. 

Hero.     Why,  then  your  visor  should  be  thatch'd. 

D.  Pedro.  Speak  low,  if  you  speak  love. 

[^Takes  her  amde. 

Balthazar.     Well,  I  would  you  did  like  me. 

Margaret.  So  would  not  I,  for  your  own  sake ; 
for  I  have  many  ill  qualities. 

Bakh.     Which  is  one? 

Marg.    I  say  my  prayers  aloud. 

BaiUh^  I  love  you  the  better ;  the  hearers  may  cry 
Amen. 

Marg.    Ood  match  me  with  a  good  dancer! 

Balth.    Amen. 

Marg.  And  God  keep  him  out  of  my  sight,  when 
Ihe  dance  is  done !  —  Answer,  clerk. 

Balih.     No  more  words :    the  clerk  is  answered. 

IThey  part. 

TJreula.  I  know  you  well  enough  :  you  are  Signiof 
Antonio. 

AnU    At  a  wora,  I  am  not. 
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TJrs.     I  know  you  by  the  waggling  of  your  head. 

Ant.     To  tell  you  true,  I  counterfeit  him. 

Urs.  You  could  never  do  him  bo  ill-well,  unless 
you  were  the  very  man.  Here's  his  dry  hand  np 
and  down:    you  are  he,  you  axe  he. 

Ant.     At  a  word,  I  am  not. 

TJrs,  Come,  come:  do  you  think  I  do  not  know 
you  by  your  excellent  wit?  Can  virtue  hide  itself? 
Go  to,  mum,  you  are  he:  graces  will  appear,  and 
there's  an  end.  [^They  pass  on. 

Beat.     Will  you  not  tell  me  who  told  you  so?* 

Bene.    No,  you  shall  pardon  me. 

Beat.     Nor  will  you  not  tell  me  who  you  are? 

Bene.    Not  now. 

Beat.  That  I  was  disdainful,  and  that  I  had  my 
good  wit  out  of  the  Hundred  Merry  Tales.  —  Well, 
this  was  Signior  Benedick  that  said  so. 

Bene.     What's  he  ? 

Beat.     I  am  sure,  you  know  him  well  enough. 

Bene.    Not  I,  believe  me. 

Beat.     Did  he  never  make  you  laugh? 

Bene.     I  pray  you,  what  is  he? 

Beat.  Why,  he  is  the  Prince's  Jester :  a  very  dull 
fool ;  only  his  gift  is  in  devising  impossible  slanders : 
none  but  libertines  delight  in  him ;  and  the  commen- 
dation is  not  in  his  wit,  but  in  his  villainy;  for  he 
both  pleases  men  and  angers  them,  and  then  they 
laugh  at  him  and  boat  him.  I  am  sure  he  is  in  the 
fleet ;   I  would  he  had  boarded  me ! 

Bene.  When  I  know  the  gentleman,  I'll  tell  him 
\ihat  you  say. 

Beat.  Do,  do :  he'll  but  break  a  comparison  ox 
two  on  mo ;  which,  peradventure,  not  mark'd,  or  not 
laugh' d  at,  strikes  him  into  melancholy;  and  then 
there's  a  partridge'  wing  saved,  for  the  fool  will  eat 
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ao  Bupper  that  night.     [^Musie  mthin.^     We  must 
follow  the  leaders. 

Bene.    In  every  good  thing. 

Beat,  Nay,  if  they  lead  to  any  ill,  I  will  leave 
them  at  the  next  turning. 

[^Dance.     Then,  exeunt  all  hut  John,  Bo* 
BACHio,  and  Claudio. 

John.  Sure,  my  brother  is  amorous  on  Hero,  and 
hath  withdrawn  her  father  to  break  with  him  about 
it.     The  ladies  follow  her,  and  but  one  visor  remains. 

Bora,  And  that  is  Claudio :  I  know  him  by  his 
bearing. 

John.     Are  not  you  Signior  Benedick? 

Claud,    You  know  me  well:   I  am  he. 

John.  Signior,  you  are  very  near  my  brother  in 
his  love:  he  is  enamour' d  on  Hero.  I  pray  you, 
dissuade  him  from  her ;  she  is  no  equal  for  his  birth : 
you  may  do  the  part  of  an  honest  man  in  it. 

Claud,     How  know  you  he  loves  her? 

John,     I  heard  him  swear  his  affection. 

Bora,  So  did  I  too  ;  and  he  swore  he  would  marr^ 
her  to-night. 

John,     Come,  let  us  to  the  banquet. 

{^Exeunt  John  and  Bobachio. 

Claud,     Thus  answer  I  in  name  of  Benedick, 
But  hear  these  ill  news  with  the  ears  of  Claudio. 
'Tis  certain  so:  —  the  Prince  woos  for  himself. 
Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things. 
Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love : 
Therefore,  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own  tongues: 
Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself. 
And  trust  no  agent;   for  beauty  is  a  witch 
Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood. 
This  is  an  accident  of  hourly  proof, 
^liich  I  mistrusted  not.     Farewell,  therefore.  Hero ! 
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Enter  Benedick. 

Bene,     Count  Claudio? 

Claud.     Yea,  the  same. 

Bene.     Come,  will  you  go  with  me? 

Claud.    Whither  ? 

Bene.  Even  to  the  next  willow,  about  your  own 
business.  Count.  What  fashion  will  you  wear  the 
garland  of?  About  your  neck,  like  an  usurer's  chain, 
or  under  your  arm,  like  a  lieutenant's  scarf?  You 
must  wear  it  one  way,  for  the  Prince  hath  got  your 
Hero. 

Claud.     I  wish  him  joy  of  her. 

Bene.  Why,  that's  spoken  like  an  honest  droTer: 
so  they  sell  bullocks.  But  did  you  think,  the  Prince 
would  have  served  you  thus? 

Claud.     I  pray  you,  leave  me. 

Bene.  Ho !  now  you  strike  like  the  blind  man : 
'twas  the  boy  that  stole  your  meat,  and  you'll  beat 
the  post. 

Claud.     If  it  will  not  be,  I'LL  leave  you.      lExU. 

Bene.  Alas,  poor  hurt  fowl !  Now  will  he  creep 
into  sedges.  —  But,  that  my  Lady  Beatrice  should 
know  me,  and  not  know  me !  The  Prince's  Fool ! 
—  Ha!  it  may  be,  I  go  under  that  title,  because  I 
am  merry.  —  Yea ;  but  so  I  am  apt  to  do  myself 
.wrong :  I  am  not  so  reputed :  it  is  the  base,  though 
bitter,  disposition  of  Beatrice,  that  puts  the  world 
into .  her  person,  and  so  gives  me  out.  Well,  I'll  be 
revenged  as  I  may. 

Enter  Don  Pedbo,  Hbbo,  and  Leoka.to. 
V.  Pedro.    Now,  Siguier,  where's  the  Count  ?    Did 
you  see  him? 

Bene.    Troth,  my  lord,  I  have  played  the  part  of 
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Lady  Fame.  I  found  him  here  as  melancholy  as  a 
lodge  in  a  warren :  I  told  him,  and,  I  think,  [I]  told 
him  true,  that  your  Qrace  had  got  the  [good]  will 
of  this  young  lady;  and  I  offered  him  my  company 
to  a  willow  tree,  either  to  make  him  a  garland,  as 
being  forsaken,  or  to  bind  him  [up]  a  rod,  as  being 
worthy  to  be  whipp'd. 

P.  Pedro.     To  be  whipped!    What's  his  fault? 

Bene,  The  flat  transgression  of  a  sohool-boy ;  who, 
being  overjoy'd  with  finding  a  bird's  nest,  shows  it 
his  companion,  and  he  steals  it. 

P.  Pedro.  Wilt  thou  make  a  trust  a  transgres* 
sion?     The  transgression  is  in  the  stealer. 

Bene,  Yet  it  had  not  been  amiss,  the  rod  had  been 
made,  and  the  garland  too ;  for  the  garland  he  might 
have  worn  himself,  and  the  rod  he  might  have  be- 
stow'd  on  you,  who,  as  I  take  it,  haye  stol'n  his 
bird's  nest. 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  but  teach  them  to  sing,  and  re- 
store them  to  the  owner. 

Bene.  If  their  singing  answer  your  saying,  by  my 
faith,  you  say  honestly. 

D.  Pedro,  The  Lady  Beatrice  hath  a  quarrel  to 
you :  the  gentleman,  that  danc'd  with  her,  told  her 
she  is  much  wrong' d  by  you. 

Bene.  0  !  she  misus'd  me  past  the  endurance  of 
a  block  :  an  oak,  but  with  one  green  leaf  on  it,  would 
have  answered  her :  my  very  yisor  began  to  assume 
life  and  aoold  with  her.  She  told  me,  not  thinking 
I  had  been  myself,  that  I  was  the  Prince's  Jester, 
and  that  I  was  duller  than  a  great  thaw ;  huddling 
jest  upon  jest,  with  such  impossible  conveyance, 
upon  me,  that  I  stood  like  a  man  at  a  mark,  with  a 
whole  army  shooting  at  me.  She  speaks  poiniards, 
and  erery  word  stabs :  if  her  breath  were  as  terrible 
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as  her  tenninationa,  there  were  no  living  near  her; 
she  would  infect  to  the  North  Star.  I  would  not 
marry  her,  though  she  were  endowed  with  all  that 
Adam  had  left  him  before  he  transgressed  :  she  would 
have  made  Hercules  have  tum'd  spit,  yea,  and  have 
cleft  his  club  to  make  the  fire,  too.  Come,  talk  not 
of  her ;  you  shall  find  her  the  infernal  Ate  in  good 
apparel.  I  would  to  God,  some  scholar  would  con- 
jure her  ;  for,  certainly,  while  she  is  here,  a  man  may 
live  as  quiet  in  Hell,  as  in  a  sanctuary ;  and  people 
sin  upon  purpose,  because  they  would  go  thither :  so, 
indeed,  all  disquiet,  horror,  and  perturbation  foUow 
her. 

Enter  Claudio  and  Bsatbice. 

i>.  Pedro.    Look,  here  she  comes. 

Bene,  Will  your  Grace  command  me  any  service 
to  the  world's  end  ?  I  will  go  on  the  slightest  errand 
now  to  the  Antipodes,  that  you  can  devise  to  send 
me  on:  I  will  fetch  you  a  toothpicker  now  firom  the 
farthest  inch  of  Asia ;  bring  you  the  length  of  Pres* 
ter  John's  foot ;  fetch  you  a  hair  ofif  the  great  Cham*s 
beard;  do  you  any  embassage  to  the  Pigmies,  rath- 
er than  hold  three  words'  conference  with  this  harpy. 
You  have  no  employment  for  me? 

D.  Pedro,  None,  but  to  desire  your  goodi  com- 
pany. 

Bene,  O  God,  sir,  here's  a  dish  I  love  not :  I  can- 
not endure  this  Lady  Tongue.  [^ExU. 

D,  Pedro,  Come,  lady,  come ;  you  have  lost  the 
heart  of  Siguier  Benedick. 

Beat,  Indeed,  my  lord,  he  lent  it  me  a  while ;  and 
I  gave  him  use  for  it  —  a  double  heart  for  his  sin- 
gle one :  marry,  once  before  he  won  it  of  me  with 
false  dice ;  therefore  your  Grace  may  well  say  I  hav«i 
lost  it. 
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D.  Pedro.  You  have  put  Tiim  •  down,  lady ;  you 
have  put  him  down. 

Beat,  So  I  would  not  he  should  do  me,  my  lord, 
lest  I  should  prove  the  mother  of  fools.  I  have 
brought  Count  Claudio,  whom  you  sent  me  to  seek. 

JD.  Pedro,  Why,  how  now.  Count  ?  wherefore  an 
you  sad? 

Claud,     Not  sad,  my  lord. 

P.  Pedro.    How  then  ?     Sick  ? 

Claud,     Neither,  my  lord. 

Beat,  The  Count  is  neither  sad,  nor  sick,  nox 
merry,  nor  well ;  but  civil,  Count,  civil  as  an  orange, 
and  something  of  a  jealous  complexion. 

P.  Pedro,  V  faith,  lady,  I  think  your  blazon  to 
be  true ;  though,  I'll  be  sworn,  if  he  be  so,  his  con- 
ceit is  false.  Here,  Claudio,  I  have  wooed  in  thy 
name,  and  fair  Hero  is  won ;  I  have  broke  with  her 
father,  and  his  good  will  obtained :  name  the  day  of 
marriage,  and  God  give  thee  joy ! 

Leon.  Count,  take  of  me  my  daughter,  and,  with 
her,  my  fortunes :  his  Grace  hath  made  the  match, 
and  all  grace  say  Amen  to  it! 

Beat.     Speak,  Count,  'tis  your  cue. 

Claud,  Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy:  I 
were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much. — 
Lady,  as  you  are  mine,  I  am  yours  :  I  give  away 
myself  for  you,  and  dote  upon  the  exchange. 

Beat.  Speak,  cousin ;  or,  if  you  cannot,  stop  his 
mouth  with  a  kiss,  and  let  him  not  speak  neither. 

D.  Pedro,     In  faith,  lady,  you  have  a  merry  heart. 

Beat,  Yea,  my  lord ;  I  thank  it,  poor  fool,  it  keeps 
on  the  windy  side  of  care.  —  My  cousin  tells  him  in 
his  ear,  that  he  is  in  her  heart. 

Claud,     And  so  she  doth,  cousin. 

Btat,    Gk>od  Lord,  for  alliance!  —  thus  goes  every 
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one  to  the  world  but  I ;  and  I  am  Bun-bum*d :  I  may 
sit  in  a  corner,  and  cry,  heigh  ho!   for  a  husband. 

D.  Pedro.    *Lady  Beatrice,  I  will  get  you  one. 

Beat,  I  would  rather  have  one  of  your  father's 
getting.  Hath  your  Grace  ne'er  a  brother  like  you? 
Your  father  got  excellent  husbands,  if  a  maid  could 
come  by  them. 

2).  Pedro,     Will  you  have  me,  lady  ? 

Beat.  No,  my  lord,  unless  I  might  have  another 
for  working-days :  your  Grace  is  too  costly  to  wear 
every  day.  —  But,  I  beseech  your  Grace,  pardon  me ; 
I  was  bom  to  speak  all  mirth  and  no  matter. 

2).  Pedro.  Your  silence  most  offends  me,  and  to 
be  merry  best  becomes  you;  for,  out  of  question, 
you  were  bom  in  a  merry  hour. 

Beat,  No,  sure,  my  lord,  my  mother  cried;  but 
then  there  was  a  star  danc'd,  and  under  that  was  I 
bom.  —  Cousins,  God  give  you  joy ! 

Leon.  Niece,  will  you  look  to  those  things  I  told 
you  of? 

Beat.  I  cry  you  mercy,  uncle.  —  By  your  Grace's 
pardon.  \^ExU.  Beatbicb. 

D.  Pedro.     By  my  troth,  a  pleasant^spirited  lady. 

Leon.  There's  little  of  the  melancholy  element  in 
her,  my  lord :  she  is  never  sad,  but  when  she  sleeps ; 
and  not  ever  sad  then ;  for  I  have  heard  my  daugh* 
ter  say,  she  hath  often  dream'd  of  unhappiness,  and 
wak'd  herself  with  laughing. 

D.  Pedro,  She  cannot  endure  to  hear  tell  of  a 
husband. 

Leon.  O !  by  no  means,  she  mocks  all  her  woo- 
ers out  of  suit. 

D.  Pedro,   She  were  an  excellent  wife  for  Benedick. 

Leon,  O  Lord !  my  lord,  if  they  were  but  a  week 
nanied^  titey  would  talk  themselves  mad. 
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D,  Pedro.  Count  Claudio,  when  mean  you  to  go 
to  chorcli  ? 

Claud.  To-morrow,  my  lord.  Time  goes  on  crutches 
till  liove  hare  all  his  rites. 

Lean.  Not  till  Monday,  my  dear  son,  which  ia 
hence  a  just  seren-night ;  and  a  time  too  brief,  too, 
to  have  all  things  answer  [my]  mind. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  you  shake  the  head  at  so  long 
a  breathing ;  but,  I  warrant  thee,  Claudio,  the  time 
shall  not  go  dully  by  us.  I  will,  in  the  interim, 
undertake  one  of  Hercules'  labours,  which  is,  to  bring 
Signior  Benedick  and  the  Lady  Beatrice  into  a  moun- 
tain of  affection,  th'  one  with  th*  other.  I  would  £un 
have  it  a  match ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  to  fashion  it, 
if  yon  three  will  but  minister  such  assistance  as  I 
shall  give  you  direction* 

Leon.  My  lord,  I  am  for  you,  though  it  cost  m^ 
ten  nights*  watchings. 

Claud.     And  I,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.     And  you  too,  gentle  Hero  ? 

Hero.  I  will  do  any  modest  ofBce,  my  lord,  to  help 
my  cousin  to  a  good  husband. 

D.  Pedro.  And  Benedick  is  not  the  unhopefullest 
husband  that  I  know.  Thus  far  can  I  praise  him: 
he  is  of  a  noble  strain,  of  approved  valour,  and  con- 
firm'd  honesty.  I  will  teach  you  how  to  humoui- 
your  cousin,  tha(  she  shall  fall  in  love  with  Ben- 
edick ;  —  and  I,  with  yotir  two  helps,  will  so  prac- 
tise on  Benedick,  that,  in  despite  of  his  quick  wit 
and  his  queasy  stomach,  he  shall  fall  in  love  with  Bea- 
trice. If  we  can  do  this,  Cupid  is  no  longer  an 
archer :  his  glory  shall  be  ours,  for  we  are  the  only 
knre-godfl.  Qo  in  with  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  my 
drift.  lEzeunt, 
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SOEKB  II. 
Another  Room  in  Leokato's  House. 

Enter  John  the  Bastard,  and  Borachio. 

John.  It  is  so :  the  Count  Claudio  shall  marry  the 
daughter  of  Leonato. 

Bora.    Yea,  my  lord ;  hut  I  can  cross  it. 

John,  Any  har,  any  cross,  any  impediment  will  he 
medicinahle  to  me :  I  am  sick  in  displeasure  to  him, 
and  whatsoever  comes  athwart  his  affection  ranges 
evenly  with  mine.  How  canst  thou  cross  this  mar- 
riage? 

Bora.  Not  honestly,  my  lord ;  but  so  covertly  that 
no  dishonesty  shall  appear  in  me. 

John.     Show  me,  briefly,  how. 

Bora.  I  think  I  told  your  lordship,  a  year  since, 
how  much  I  am  in  the  favour  of  Margaret,  the  wait- 
ing-gentlewoman to  Hero. 

John.     I  remember. 

Bora.  I  can,  at  any  unseasonable  instant  of  the 
night,  apppint  her  to  look  out  at  her  lady's  chamber- 
window. 

John.  What  life  is  in  that  to  be  the  death  of  this 
marriage  ? 

Bora.  The  poison  of  that  lies  in  you  to  temper. 
Go  you  to  the  Prince,  your  brother  :  spare  not  to  tell 
him  that  he  hath  wronged  his  honour  in  marrying  the 
renowned  Claudio  (whose  estimation  do  you  mightily 
hold  up)  to  a  contaminated  stale,  such  a  one  as  Hero. 

John.     What  proof  shall  I  make  of  that  ? 

Bora.  Proof  enough  to  misuse  the  Prince,  to  vex 
Claudio,  to  undo  Hero,  and  kill  Leonato.  Look  you 
for  any  other  issue? 
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John,  Only  to  despite  tHem  I  will  endeavour  any 
thing. 

Bora,  Oo,  then ;  find  me  a  meet  hour  to  draw 
Don  Pedro  and  the  Count  Claudio  alone:  tell  them 
that  you  know  that  Hero  loTes  me;  intend  a  kind 
of  zeal  both  to  the  Prince  and  Claudio,  (as  in  lore 
of  your  brother's  honoiir,  who  hath  made  this  match, 
and  his  firiend's  reputation,  who  is  thus  like  to  be 
cozen  d  with  the  semblance  of  a  maid,)  that  you  have 
discovered  thus.  They  will  scarcely  believe  this  with- 
out trial:  offer  them  instances,  which  shall  bear  no 
less  likelihood  than  to  see  me  at  her  chamber-window, 
hear  me  call  Margaret,  Hero  ;  hear  Margaret  term  me 
Claudio;  and  bring  them  to  see  this  the  very  night 
before  the  intended  wedding:  for  in  the  mean  time 
I  will  so  £uhion  the  matter,  that  Hero  shall  be  ab- 
sent, and  there  shall  appear  such  seeming  truth  of 
her  disloyalty,  that  jealousy  shall  be  call'd  assurance, 
and  all  the  preparation  overthrown. 

John,  Grow  this  to  what  adverse  issue  it  can,  I 
will  put  it  in  practice.  Be  cunning  in  the  working 
this,  and  thy  fee  is  a  thousand  ducats. 

Bora.  Be  you  constant  in  the  accusation,  and  my 
cunning  shall  not  shame  me. 

John,  I  will  presently  go  learn  their  day  of  mar- 
riage. [£»eim<. 

SOEITB  HI. 
Lboitato's  Garden. 

Efnter  Bbkediok,  a  Boy  foUawing. 

Bene,    Boy ! 
Boy.    Signior. 

Bene.  In  my  chamber-window  lies  a  book ;  bring 
it  hither  to  me  in  the  orchard. 
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Boy.     I  am  here  already,  sir. 

Bene.  I  know  that ;  [_Exit  Boy.]  but  I  would  have 
thee  hence,  and  here  again.  I  do  much  wonder,  that 
one  man,  seeing  how  much  another  man  is  a  fool 
when  he  dedicates  his  behaviours  to  love,  will,  after 
he  hath  laugh'd  at  such  shallow  follies  in  others,  be- 
come the  argument  of  his  own  scorn,  by  falling  in  love; 
and  such  a  man  is  Claudio.  I  have  known  when  there 
was  no  music  with  him  but  the  drum  and  the  fife; 
and  now  had  he  rather  hear  the  tabor  and  the  pipe : 
I  have  known  when  he  would  have  walk'd  ten  mile 
afoot  to  see  a  good  armour ;  and  now  will  he  lie  ten 
nights  awake,  carving  the  fashion  of  a  new  doublet. 
He  was  wont  to  speak  plain  and  to  the  purpose,  like 
an  honest  man  and  a  soldier ;  and  now  is  he  tum'd 
orthographer :  his  words  are  a  very  fantastical  ban- 
quet— just  so  many  strange  dishes.  May  I  be  so 
converted,  and  see  with  these  eyes?  I  cannot  tell; 
I  think  not :  I  will  not  be  sworn  but  Love  may  trans- 
form me  to  an  oyster;  but  I'll  take  my  oath  on  it, 
till  he  have  made  an  oyster  6f  me,  he  shall  never 
make  me  such  a  fool.  One  woman  is  fair,  yet  I  am 
well :  another  is  wise,  yet  I  am  well :  another  vir- 
tuous, yet  I  am  well ;  but  till  all  graces  be  in  one 
woman,  one  woman  shall  not  come  in  my  grace.  Rich 
she  shall  be,  that's  certain ;  wise,  or  I'll  none ;  vir- 
tuous, or  I'll  never  cheapen  her;  fair,  or  I'll  never 
look  on  her ;  mild,  or  come  not  near  me ;  noble,  or 
not  I,  for  an  angel ;  of  good  discourse,  an  excellent 
musician,  and  her  hair  shall  be  of  what  colour  it 
please  God.  Ha  !  the  Prince  and  Monsieur  Love !  I 
will  hide  me  in  the  arbour.  [^Withdraws. 

Enter  Don  Pedbo,  Leokato,  Claxtdio,  and  Bal- 

THAZAB. 

D.  Pedro.    Come,  shall  we  hear  this  music? 
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Claud,  fea,  inj  good  lord.  How  still  the  eyening  is ! 
Ajb  hush'd  on  purpose  to  grace  harmony. 

P.  Pedro,     See  you  where  Benedick  hath  hid  him- 
self? 

Claud,  O,  very  well,  my  lord :  the  music  ended, 
We'll  fit  the  kid-fox  with  a  penny-worth. 

D.  Pedro,     Gome,  Balthazar,  we'll  hear  that  song 
again. 

Balth.  O !  good  my  lord,  tax  not  so  bad  a  voice 
To  slander  music  any  more  than  once. 

D.  Pedro.     It  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency. 
To  put  a  strange  fece  on  his  own  perfection. — 
I  pray  thee,  sing,  and  let  me  woo  no  more. 

Bdlth,     Because  you  talk  of  wooing,  I  will  sing; 
Since  many  a  wooer  doth  commence  his  suit 
To  her  he  thinks  not  worthy;  yet  he  woos; 
Yet  will  he  swear  he  loves. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  pray  thee,  come : 

Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument. 
Do  it  in  notes. 

Balth,  Note  this  before  my  notes; 

There's  not  a  note  of  mine  that's  worth  the  noting. 

D,  Pedro,     Why,  these  are  very  crotchets  that  he 
speaks ; 
Note  notes,  forsooth,  and  nothing!  [Music, 

Bene.  [In  the  arhour.']  Now,  divine  air!  now  is 
his  soul  ravish'd!  —  Is  it  not  strange,  that  sheep's 
guts  should  hale  souls  out  of  men's  bodies?  —  Well, 
a  horn  for  my  money,  when  all's  done. 

Balthazab's  Song. 

Sigh  no  more^  ladies^  sigh  no  more^ 

Men  were  deeeivere  ever ; 
One  foot  in  sea  and  one  on  shore; 

To  one  thing  constant  never. 

VOL.   III.  Q 
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Then  sigh  not  sOy  hut  let  them  go^ 
And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny^ 

Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe 
Into,  Hey  nonny,  nonny. 

Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  mo 
Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy ; 

The  frauds  of  men  were  ever  so. 
Since  Summer  first  was  leavy. 

Then  sigh  not  so,  &c. 

D.  Pedro,     By  my  troth,  a  good  song. 

Balth,     And  an  ill  singer,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Ha  ?  no,  no,  *Mih ;  thou  singest  well 
enough  for  a  shift. 

Bene.  An  he  had  been  a  dog  that  should  hare 
howl'd  thus,  they  would  hare  hang*d  him;  and  I 
pray  God,  his  bad  roice  bode  no  mischief!  I  had 
as  lief  have  heard  the  night^raven,  come  what  plague 
could  have  come  after  it. 

D.  Pedro,  Yea,  marry ;  dost  thou  hear,  Balthaasar  ? 
I  pray  thee,  get  us  some  excellent  music ;  for  to-mor- 
row night  we  would  have  it  at  the  Lady  Hero's  cham- 
ber-window. 

Balth.    The  beet  I  can,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Do  so ;  farewell.  ^Exit  Balthazui.] 
Come  hither,  Leonato :  what  was  it  you  told  me  of 
0-day?  that  your  niece  Beatrice  was  in  love  with 
Signior  Benedick? 

Claud.  \_Aside  to  Psdbo.]  O,  ay :  —  stalk  on,  stalk 
on ;  the  fowl  sits.  [^Aloud."]  I  did  nerer  think  that 
lady  would  have  lored  any  man. 

Leon.  No,  nor  I  neither ;  but  most  wonderful  that 
she  should  so  dote  on  Signior  Benedick,  whom  she 
hath  in  all  outward  behaviours  seemed  ever  to  abhor. 
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Bene.     Ja't  possible?    Sits  the  wind  in  that  o)mer? 

Lean.  By  my  troth,  my  lord,  I  cannot  tell  what 
to  think  of  it,  but  that  she  loves  him  with  an  en- 
raged affection:  it  is  past  the  infinite  of  thought. 

jD.  Pedro.     May  be,  she  doth  but  counterfeit. 

daud.     'Faith,  like  enough. 

Lean.  O  God  !  counterfeit !  There  was  never  coun- 
terfeit of  passion  came  so  near  the  life  of  passion, 
as  she  discovers  it. 

D.  Pedro,  Why,  what  effects  of  passion  showt 
•he? 

Claud,  lAside."]  Bait  the  hook  well:  this  fish 
wiU  bite. 

Lean.  What  efiects,  m^  lord  ?  She  will  sit  you, 
—  you  heard  my  daughter  tell  you  how. 

Claud.     She  did,  indeed. 

D.  Pedro.  How,  how,  I  pray  you  ?  You  amaze 
me:  I  would  have  thought  her  spirit  had  been  in« 
vincible  against  all  assaults  of  affection. 

Leon.  I  would  have  sworn  it  had,  my  lord;  es- 
pecially against  Benedick. 

Bene.  I  should  think  this  a  gull,  but  that  the 
white-bearded  fellow  speaks  it :  knavery  cannot,  sure, 
hide  himself  in  such  reverence. 

Claud.  \^A8ide.']  He  hath  ta'en  th'  infection :  hold 
it  up. 

P.  Pedro.  Hath  she  made  her  affection  known  to 
Benedick  ? 

Lean.  No,  and  swears  she  never  will :  that's  her 
torment. 

Claud.  'Tis  true,  indeed  ;  so  your  daughter  says : 
••Shall  I,"  says  she,  "that  have  so  oft  encountered 
him  with  scorn,  write  to  him  that  I  love  him?" 

Lean.  This  says  she,  now,  when  she  is  beginning 
to  write  to  him ;  for  she'll  be  up  twenty  times  a  night 
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and  there  will  she  sit  in  her  smock,  till  she  have 
writ  a  sheet  of  paper.  —  My  daughter  tells  us  all. 

Claud.  Now  you  talk  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  I  re- 
member a  pretty  jest  your  daughter  told  us  of. 

Leon.  O  !  —  when  she  had  writ  it,  and  was  read- 
ing it  over,  she  found  Benedick  and  Beatrice  between 
the  sheet? 

Claud.     That. 

Leon.  O  !  she  tore  the  letter  into  a  thousand  half 
pence;  rail'd  at  herself,  that  she  should  be  so  im- 
modest to  write  to  one  that  she  knew  would  flout 
her :  —  *'  I  measure  him,"  says  she,  **  by  my  own 
spirit;  for  I  should  flout  him,  if  he  writ  to  me; 
yea,  though  I  love  him,  I  should*" 

Claud.  Then  down  upon  her  knees  she  falls,  weeps, 
sobs,  beats  her  heart,  tears  her  hair,  prays; — cries, 
«*  O  sweet  Benedick !   Qod  give  me  patience ! " 

Leon.  She  doth  indeed:  my  daughter  says  so; 
and  the  ecstasy  hath  so  much  overborne  her,  that 
my  daughter  is  sometimes  afeard  she  will  do  a  des- 
perate outrage  to  herself.     It  is  very  true. 

D.  Pedro.  It  were  good,  that  Benedick  knew  of 
it  by  some  other,  if  she  will  not  discover  it. 

Claud.  To  what  end  ?  He  would  but  make  a  sport 
of  it,  and  torment  the  poor  lady  worse. 

D.  Pedro.  An  he  should,  it  were  an  alms  [-deed] 
to  hang  him.  She's  an  excellent  sweet  lady;  and, 
out  of  all  suspicion,  she  is  virtuous. 

Claud,     And  she  is  exceeding  wise. 

D.  Pedro.  In  every  thing,  but  in  loving  Bene- 
dick. 

Leon.  O !  my  lord,  wisdom  and  blood  combating 
in  so  tender  a  body,  we  have  ten  proofs  to  one,  that 
blood  hath  the  victory.  I  am  sorry  for  her,  as  1 
have  just  cause,  being  her  uncle  and  her  guardian. 
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D.  Pedro.  I  would  she  had  bestowed  this  dotage 
on  me ;  I  would  have  daff 'd  all  other  respects,  and 
made  her  half  myself.  I  pray  you,  tell  Benedick  of 
it,  and  hear  what  he  will  say. 

Lean,     Were  it  good,  think  you? 

Claud,  Hero  thinks  surely,  she  will  die ;  for  she 
says  she  will  die  if  he  loTe  her  not,  and  she  will 
die  ere  she  make  her  love  known,  and  she  will  die 
if  he  woo  her,  rather  than  she  will  'bate  one  breath 
of  her  accustomed  crossness. 

2).  Pedro,  She  doth  well :  if  she  should  make 
tender  of  her  love,  'tis  very  possible  he'll  scorn  it; 
for  the  man,  as  you  know  all,  hath  a  contemptible 
spirit. 

Claud,    He  is  a  rery  proper  man. 

D.  Pedro,  He  hath,  indeed,  a  good  outward  hap« 
piness. 

Claud,    'Fore  God,  and  in  my  mind,  very  wise. 

D.  Pedro,  He  doth,  indeed,  show  some  sparks 
that  are  like  wit. 

Leon.    And  I  take  him  to  be  valiant. 

D.  Pedro,  As  Hector,  I  assure  you:  and  in  the 
managing  of  quarrels  you  may  see  he  is  wise;  for 
either  he  avoids  them  with  great  discretion,  or  un- 
dertakes them  with  a  christian-like  fear. 

Leon,  If  he  do  fear  God,  he  must  necessarily  keep 
peace :  if  he  break  the  peace,  he  ought  to  enter  into 
a  quarrel  with  fear  and  trembling. 

D.  Pedro,  And  so  will  he  do ;  for  the  man  doth 
fear  God,  howsoever  it  seems  not  in  him  by  some 
large  jests  he  will  make.  Well,  I  am  sorry  for  your 
niece.  Shall  we  go  seek  Benedick,  and  tell  him  of 
her  love? 

Claud,  Never  tell  him,  my  lord:  let  her  wear  it 
oat  with  good  coimsel. 
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Leon.  Nay,  that's  imposBible ;  she  may  wear  hei 
heart  out  first. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  we  will  hear  farther  of  it  by  youi 
daughter :  let  it  cool  the  while.  I  love  Benedick  well, 
and  I  could  wish  he  would  modestly  examine  him- 
self, to  see  how  much  he  is  unworthy  to  have  so  good 
a  lady. 

Leon.     My  lord,  will  you  walk?   dinner  is  ready. 

Claud.  [_Aside.']  If  he  do  not  dote  on  her  upon 
this,  I  will  never  trust  my  expectation. 

D.  Pedro.  {^Aside.']  Let  there  be  the  same  net 
spread  for  her;  and  that  must  your  daughter  and 
her  gentlewoman  carry.  The  sport  will  be,  when 
they  hold  one  an  opinion  of  another's  dotage,  and 
no  such  matter :  that's  the  scene  that  I  woidd  see, 
which  will  be  merely  a  dumb  show.  Let  us  send 
her  to  call  him  in  to  dinner. 

[^EaDeufU  Don  Pedbo,  Claubio,  and  Lbonato. 
Benedick  advances  from  the  arbour. 

Bene.  This  can  be  no  trick :  the  conference  was 
sadly  borne.  —  They  have  the  truth  of  this  from  Hero. 
They  seem  to  pity  the  lady.  It  seems,  her  affections 
have  their  full  bent.  Love  me !  why,  it  must  be  re- 
quited. I  hear  how  I  am  censur'd.  They  say,  I  will 
bear  myself  proudly,  if  I  perceive  the  love  come  from 
her :  they  say,  too,  that  she  wiU  rather  die  than  give 
any  sign  of  affection.  —  I  did  never  think  to  marry. 
—  I  must  not  seem  proud.  —  Happy  are  they  that 
hear  their  detractions,  and  can  put  them  to  mending. 
They  say,  the  lady  is  fair;  'tis  a  truth,  I  can  bear 
them  witness  :  and  virtuous  ;  'tis  so,  I  cannot  reprove 
it :  and  wise,  but  for  loving  me ;  by  my  troth,  it  is 
no  addition  to  her  wit,  nor  no  great  argument  of  her 
folly,  for  I  will  be  horribly  in  love  with  her.  I  may 
chance  have  some  odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  wit 
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broken  on  me,  because  I  Have  rail*d  50  long  against 
marriage ;  but  doth  not  the  appetite  alter  ?  A  man 
loTes  the  meat  in  hit  youth,  that  he  cannot  endure 
in  his  age.  Shall  equips,  and  sentences,  and  these 
paper  bullets  of  the  brain,  awe  a  man  ftom  the  ca- 
reer of  his  humour  ?  No ;  the  world  must  be  peo- 
pled. When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachelor,  I  did 
not  think  I  should  live  till  I  were  married.  —  Here 
comes  Beatrice.  By  this  day,  she's  a  fair  lady:  I 
do  spy  some  marks  of  lore  in  her. 

Enter  Bsatbicb* 

Beat,  Against  my  will,  I  am  sent  to  bid  yon  oome 
m  to  dinner. 

Bene,    Fair  Beatrice,  I  thank  yon  for  your  pains, 

Be€U.  I  took  no  more  pains  for  those  thanks,  than 
you  take  pains  to  thank  me :  if  it  had  been  painful, 
I  would  not  h&ve  come. 

Bene.    You  take  pleasure,  then,  in  the  message? 

Beat,  Yea,  just  so  much  as  you  may  take  upon 
a  knife's  point,  and  choke  a  daw  withal.  —  Ton  haye 
no  stomach,  signior:   fare  you  well.  [^ExU, 

Bene.  Ha !  '^  Against  my  will  I  am  sent  to  bid 
you  come  in  to  dinner " -^  there's  a  double  meaning 
in  that.  "  I  took  no  more  pains  for  those  thanks, 
than  you  took  pains  to  thank  me  '*  —  that's  as  much 
as  to  say,  any  pains  that  I  take  for  yon  is  as  easy 
as  thanks.  «^  If  I  do  not  take  pity  of  her,  I  am  a 
villain:  if  I  do  not  love  her,  I  am  a  Jew.  I  will 
f^  get  hev  picture.  ^Exit. 
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ACT    IIL 

ScBKB  I.  —  Lbonato's  Garden. 

Enter  Hxbo,  Mabgabet,  and  Ubsuli.. 

Hero. 

GOOD  Margaret,  run  thee  to  the  parlour; 
There  shalt  thou  find  my  cousin  Beatrice 
Proposing  with  the  Prince  and  Claudio : 
Whisper  her  ear»  and  tell  her,  I  and  Ursula 
Walk  in  the  orchard,  and  our  whole  discourse 
Is  all  of  her :  say,  that  thou  overheard'st  us ; 
And  hid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bower. 
Where  honey-suckles,  ripened  by  the  sun. 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter,  like  favourites, 
Made  proud  by  princes,  that  advance  their  pride 
Against  that  power  that  bred  it. — There  will  she 

hide  her. 
To  listen  our  propose.     This  is  thy  office; 
Bear  thee  well  in  it,  and  leave  us  alone. 

Marg*     1*11  make  her  come,  I  warrant  you,  pros* 
ently.  [£nt 

Hero.    Now,  Ursula,  when  Beatrice  doth  come. 
As  we  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down. 
Our  talk  must  only  be  of  Benedick : 
When  I  do  name  him,  let  it  be  thy  part 
To  praise  him  more  than  ever  man  did  merit. 
My  talk  to  thee  must  be,  how  Benedick 
I»  sick  in  love  with  Beatrice :   of  this  matter 
Is  little  Cupid's  crafty  arrow  made. 
That  only  wounds  by  hearsay. 
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Enter  Beatbice,  behind. 

Now  begin; 
For  look  where  Beatrice,  like  a  lapwing,  runs 
Close  by  the  gpronnd,  to  hear  our  conference. 

Virs.     The  pleasant'st  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream. 
And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait: 
80  angle  we  for  Beatrice ;  who  even  now 
Is  couched  in  the  woodbine  coverture. 
Fear  you  not  my  part  of  the  dialogue. 

Hero.    Then  go  we  near  her,  that  her  ear  lose 
nothing 
Of  the  false  sweet  bait  that  we  lay  for  it.  -— 
No,  truly,  Ursxila,  she  is  too  disdainful; 
I  know  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wild 
As  haggards  of  the  rock. 

JJirs.  But  are  you  sure 

That  Benedick  loves  Beatrice  so  entirely? 

Hero,     80  says  the  Prince,  and  my  new-trothed 
lord. 

Ur9,     And  did  they  bid  you  tell  her  of  it,  Madam  ? 

Hero.     They  did  intreat  me  to  acquaint  her  of  it ; 
But  I  persuaded  them,  if  they  lov'd  Benedick, 
To  wish  him  wrestle  with  affection. 
And.  never  to  let  Beatrice  know  of  it. 

Virs.     Why  did  you  so  ?     Doth  not  the  gentleman 
Deserve  as  full,  as  fortunate  a  bed. 
As  ever  Beatrice  shall  couch  upon? 

Hero.    O  god  of  love !     I  know  he  doth  deserve 
As  much  as  may  be  yielded  to  a  man; 
But  Nature  never  firam*d  a  woman's  heart 
Of  prouder  stuff  than  that  of  Beatrice : 
Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes. 
Misprising  what  they  look  on ;  and  her  wit 

Q2 
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Values  itself  so  highly,  that  to  her 
All  matter  else  seems  weak.     She  cannot  love, 
Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection, 
She  is  so  self- endeared. 

Urs.  Sure,  I  think  so; 

And  therefore,  certainly,  it  were  not  good 
She  knew  his  loTe,  lest  she  make  sport  at  it. 

Hero.    Why,  you  speak  truth.     I  never  yet  saw 
man, 
How  wise,  how  nohle,  young,  how  rarely  featur'd. 
But  she  would  spell  him  hackwa;rd:  if  fair-fac*d. 
She  would  swear  the  gentleman  should  he  her  sister : 
If  black,  why.  Nature,  drawing  of  an  antic, 
Made  a  foul  blot :  if  tall,  a  lance  ill-headed : 
If  low,  an  agate  very  vilely  cut : 
If  speaking,  why,  a  vane  blown  with  all  wind« : 
If  silent,  why,  a  block  moved  with  none. 
So  turns  she  every  man  the  wrong  side  out. 
And  never  gives  to  truth  and  virtue  that 
Which  simpleness  and  merit  purchaseth. 

Urs,     Sure,  sure,  such   carping  is  not  commend* 
able. 

Hero»    No ;  not  to  be  so  odd,  and  from  all  &sh« 
ions 
As  Beatrice  is,  cannot  be  commendable. 
But  who  dare  tell  her  so  ?     If  I  should  speak. 
She  would  mock  me  into  air :  O !   she  would  laugh 

me 
Out  of  myself,  press  me  to  death  with  wit. 
Therefore  let  Benedick,  like  covered  fire. 
Consume  away  in  sighs,  waste  inwardly: 
It  were  a  bitter  death* to  die  with  mocks. 
Which  is  as  bad  as  die  with  tickling. 

Urs.     Yet  tell  her  of  it :  hear  what  she  will  say. 

Hero.     No;  rather  I  will  go  to  Benedick, 
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And  connscl  liim  to  fight  against  his  passion: 
And,  truly,  I'll  devise  some  honest  slanders 
To  stain  my  cousin  with.     One  doth  not  know 
How  much  an  ill  word  may  empoison  liking. 

Ur$.     O !  do  not  do  your  cousin  such  a  wrong. 
She  cannot  he  so  much  without  true  judgment 
(Having  so  swift  and  excellent  a  wit, 
As  she  is  priz*d  to  have)  as  to  refuse 
So  rare  a  gentleman  as  Signior  Benedick. 

Herq,     He  is  the  only  man  of  Italy, 
Always  excepted  my  dear  Claudio. 

JJrs.     1  pray  you,  he  not  angry  with  me,   Mad- 
am; 
Speaking  my  fancy,  Signior  Benedick, 
For  shape,  for  hearing,  argument,  and  valour. 
Goes  foremost  in  report  through  Italy. 

Hero.    Indeed,  he  hath  an  excellent  good  name. 

Urs.    His  excellence  did  earn  it,  ere  he  had  it.  — 
>¥hen  are  you  married.  Madam? 

Hero,    Why,  every  day ;  -—  to-morrow.    Come,  go 
in: 
111  show  thee  some  attires,  and  have  thy  counsel, 
Which  is  the  hest  to  furnish  me  to*morrow. 

Dr«.     [^Aside.^    She's  ta'en,  I  warrant  you:   ve 
have  caught  her.  Madam. 

Hero.    [^Aeide.']    If  it  prove  so,  then  loving  goes 
hy  haps: 
Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows,  some  with  traps. 

^Exeunt  Heso  and  Ubsuljl;  Beatrick 
comes  fortoard. 

Beat,     What  fire  is  in  mine  ears?     Can  this   be 
true? 

Stand  I  condemned  for  pride  and  scorn  so  much? 
Contempt,  farewell  I  and  maiden  pride,  adieu ! 

No  glory  lives  behind  the  back  of  such. 
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V 

Ajxd,  Benedick,  love  on:  I  will  requite  thee, 
.  Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand. 
If  thou  dost  love,  my  kindness  shall  incite  thee 

To  hind  our  loves  up  in  a  holy  hand ; 
For  others  say  thou  dost  deserve,  and  I 
Believe  it  hetter  than  reportingly.  [^ExU. 


SCEKE  II. 
A  Boom  in  Leokato's  House. 

Enter  Don  Pedbo,  Claudio,  Bekedios,  and 
Leokato. 

D.  Pedro.  I  do  hut  stay  till  your  marriage  he 
consummate,  and  then  go  I  toward  Arragon. 

Claud.  I'll  hring  you  thither,  my  Lord,  if  you'll 
vouchsafe  me. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay ;  that  would  he  as  great  a  soil  in 
the  new  gloss  of  your  marriage  as  to  show  a  child 
his  new  coat,  and  forhid  him  to  wear  it.  I  will  only 
he  hold  with  Benedick  for  his  company ;  for  from 
the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  he  is 
all  mirth :  he  hath  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid's  how- 
string,  and  the  little  hangman  dare  not  shoot  at  him. 
He  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  hell,  and  his  tongue 
is  the  clapper ;  for  what  his  heart  thinks,  his  tongue 
speaks. 

Bene.     Gallants,  I  am  not  as  I  have  heen. 

Leon.     80  say  I :  methinks  you  are  sadder. 

Claud.     1  hope  he  he  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  Hang  him,  truant !  there's  no  true  drop 
of  hlood  in  him,  to  he  truly  touch'd  with  love.  If 
he  he  sad,  he  wants  money. 

Bene.     I  have  the  tooth-ache. 
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2).  Ftdro.    Draw  it 

Bene.     Hang  it! 

Claud,  You  must  hang  it  first,  and  draw  it  after* 
wards. 

D.  Pedro.    What !  sigh  for  the  tooth-ache  ? 

Leon,     Where  is  hut  a  humour,  or  a  worm? 

Bene,  Well,  every  one  can  master  a  grief,  hut  he 
that  has  it. 

Claud.     Yet  say  I,  he  is  in  love. 

D.  Pedro,  There  is  no  appearance  of  fancy  in  him, 
unless  it  he  a  fancy  that  he  hath  to  strange  dis* 
guises ;  as  to  he  a  Dutchman  to-day,  a  Frenchman 
to-morrow,  [or  in  the  shape  of  two  countries  at  once ; 
as  a  German  from  the  waist  downward,  all  slops,  and 
a  Spaniard  from  the  hip  upward,  no  douhlet.]  Un- 
less he  have  a  fancy  to  this  foolery,  as  it  appears  he 
hath,  he  is  no  fool  for  &ncy,  as  you  would  have  it 
appear  he  is. 

Claud.  If  he  he  not  in  love  with  some  woman, 
there  is  no  helieving  old  signs:  he  hrushes  his  hat 
0*  mornings ;  what  should  that  hode  ? 

D.  Pedro.  Hath  any  man  seen  him  at  the  har- 
ber's  } 

Claud.  No  ;  but  the  barber's  man  hath  been  seen 
with  him;  and  the  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath 
already  stuff'd  tennis-balls. 

Leon.  Indeed, 'he  looks  younger  than  he  did,  by 
the  loss  of  a  beard. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  he  rubs  himself  with  civet :  can 
you  smell  him  out  by  that? 

Claud.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  the  sweet  youth's 
in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  The  greatest  note  of  it  is  his  melan« 
choly. 

Claud.     And  when  was  he  wont  to  wash  his  face  ? 
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D.  Pedro.  Yea,  or  to  paint  bimBelf  ?  for  the  which, 
I  hear  what  they  say  of  him. 

Claud.  Nay,  but  his  jesting  spirit,  which  is  now 
crept  into  a  lutestring,  and  now  goyem*d  by  stops. 

D.  Pedro.  Indeed,  that  tells  a  heary  tale  for  him. 
Conclude  he  is  in  lore. 

Claud,     Nay,  but  I  know  who  loves  him. 

D.  Pedro.  That  would  I  know  too :  I  warrant, 
one  that  knows  him  not. 

Claud.  Yes,  and  his  ill  conditions ;  and,  in  de* 
spite  of  all,  dies  for  him. 

D.  Pedro.  She  shall  be  buried  — with  her  face 
upwards. 

Bene.  Yet  is  this  no  charm  for  the  toothache. — 
Old  signior,  walk  aside  with  me:  I  have  studied 
eight  or  nine  wise  words  to  speak  to  you,  which 
these  hobby-horses  must  not  hear. 

^Exeunt  Bbkediok  and  Lzovato. 

JD.  Pedro.  For  my  life,  to  break  with  him  about 
Beatrice. 

Claud.  'Tis  eren  so.  Hero  and  Margaret  haye  by 
this  played  their  parts  with  Beatrice,  and  then  the 
two  bears  will  not  bite  one  another  when  they  meet. 

Enter  Johk  the  Bastard. 

John.    My  lord  and  brother,  Gbd  save  you. 

D.  Pedro.    Good  den,  brother. 

John.  If  your  leisure  serv'd,  I  would  speak  with 
you. 

D.  Pedro.    In  private  ? 

John.  If  it  please  you;  yet  Count  Claudio  may 
hear;  for  what  I  wo\ild  speak  of  concerns  him. 

D.  Pedro.    What's  the  matter  ? 

John.  [^To  Claudio.]  Means  your  lordship  to  be 
married  to-morrow? 
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2).  Fedro.     Yon  know,  lie  does. 

John.  I  know  not  that,  when  he  knows  what  I 
know. 

Claud.  If  there  be  any  impediment,  I  pray  you, 
diacoTer  it. 

John.  You  may  think,  I  loTe  you  not:  let  that 
appear  hereafter,  and  aim  better  at  me  by  that  I  now 
will  manifest.  For  my  brotker,  I  l^ink,  he  holds  you 
well,  .and  in  deamees  of  heart  hath  holp  to  effect  your 
ensuing  marriage ;  surely,  suit  ill  spent,  and  labour 
ill  bestowed! 

D.  Pedro.     Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

John.  1  came  hither  to  tell  you ;  and,  circumstances 
shorten' d,  (for  she  has  been  too  long  a  talking  of,) 
the  lady  is  disloyal. 

Claud.    Who?   Hero? 

John.  Even  she :  Leonato's  Hero,  your  Hero,  ev- 
ery man*s  Hero. 

Claud.     Disloyal  ? 

John.  The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wick- 
edness :  I  coidd  say,  she  were  worse :  think  you  of 
a  worse  title,  and  I  will  fit  her  to  it.  Wonder  not 
till  &rther  warrant:  go  but  with  me  to-night,  you 
shall  see  her  chamber- window  entered,  even  the  night 
before  her  wedding-day :  if  you  love  her  then,  to- 
morrow wed  her;  but  it  would  better  fit  your  hon- 
our to  change  your  mind. 

Claud.     May  this  be  so  ? 

D.  Pedro.    I  will  not  think  it. 

John.  If  you  dare  not  trust  that  you  see,  confess 
not  that  you  know.  If  you  will  follow  mo,  I  will 
show  you  enough;  and  when  you  have  seen  more, 
and  heard  more,  proceed  accordingly. 

Claud.     If  I  see  any  thing  to-night,  why  I  should 
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not  marry  her  to-morrow,  in  the  congregation,  where 
I  should  wed,  there  will  I  shame  her. 

D.  Pedro.  And,  as  I  wooed  for  thee  to  ohtain 
her,  I  will  join  with  thee  to  disgrace  her. 

John.  I  will  disparage  her  no  farther,  till  you  are 
my  witnesses :  bear  it  coldly  but  till  night,  and  let 
the  issue  show  itself. 

D.  Pedro.     O  day  untowardly  turned ! 

Claud.     O  mischief  strangely  thwarting  ! 

John.  O  plague  right  well  preTented!  So  will 
you  say,  when  you  haye  seen  the  sequel.     [^Exeunt. 


ScsKE  in. 
A  Street. 

Enter  Doobesst  and  Vbsoes,  with  theW&tdti. 

Dogberry.     Are  you  good  men  and  true? 

Verges.  Yea,  or  else  it  were  pity  but  they  should 
suffer  salvation,  body  and  soul. 

Dogh.  Nay,  that  were  a  punishment  too  good  for 
them,  if  they  shoidd  have  any  allegiance  in  them, 
being  chosen  for  the  Prince's  Watch. 

Verg.  Well,  give  them  their  charge,  neigh":  our 
Dogberry. 

Bogh.  First,  who  think  you  the  most  desortlesa 
man  to  be  Constable? 

1  Watch.  Hugh  Oatcake,  sir,  or  George  Seaeoal, 
for  they  can  write  and  read. 

Dogh.  Come  hither,  neighbour  Seaeoal.  God  hath 
Dless'd  you  with  a  good  name :  to  be  a  well-favoured 
man  is  the  gift  of  fortune,  but  to  write  and  read 
comes  by  nature. 

2  Watch.     Both  which.  Master  Constable, — 
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Dogh.  You  haye :  I  knew  it  would  be  your  an- 
swer. Well,  for  your  favour,  sir,  why,  give  God 
thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  it ;  and  for  your  writ- 
ing and  reading,  let  that  appear  when  there  is  no 
need  of  such  vanity.  You  are  thought  here  to  be 
fche  most  senseless  and  fit  man  for  the  Constable  of 
the  Watch  ;  therefore  bear  you  the  lanthom.  This  is 
your  charge.  You  shall  comprehend  all  vagrom  men  : 
you  are  to  bid  any  man  stand,  in  the  Prince's  name. 

2  Watch.     How,  if  'a  will  not  stand  ? 

Dogh.  Why  then,  take  no  note  of  him,  but  let  him 
go ;  and  presently  call  the  rest  of  the  Watch  together, 
and  thank  God  you  are  rid  of  a  knave. 

Verg.  If  he  will  not  stand  when  he  is  bidden,  he 
is  none  of  the  Prince's  subjects. 

Dogh.  True,  and  they  are  to  meddle  with  none 
but  the  Prince's  subjects.  —  You  shall  also  make  no 
noise  in  the  streets ;  for  for  the  Watch  to  babble  and 
talk  is  most  tolerable,  and  not  to  be  endured. 

2  Watch.  We  will  rather  sleep  than  talk  :  we 
know  what  belongs  to  a  Watch. 

Dogh.  Why,  you  speak  like  an  ancient  and  most 
quiet  watchman ;  for  I  cannot  see  how  sleeping  should 
offend ;  only,  have  a  care  that  your  bills  be  not  stoFn. 
WeU,  you  are  to  call  at  all  ^e  ale-houses,  and  bid 
those  that  are  drunk  get  them  to  bed. 

2  Watch.     How,  if  they  will  not? 

Dogh.  Why  then,  let  them  alone  till  they  are 
sober :  if  they  make  you  not  then  the  better  answer, 
you  may  say,  they  are  not  the  n^en  you  took  them  for. 

2  Watch.     Well,  sir. 

Dogh.     If  you  meet  a  thief,  you  may  suspect  him, 
by  virtue  of  your  office,  to  be  no  true  man ;  and,  for 
such  kind  of  men,  the  less  you  meddle  or  make  with 
them,  why,  the  more  is  for  your  honesty. 
VOL.  ni.  B 
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2  Watch.  If  we  know  bini  to  be  a  thief,  shall  we 
not  lay  hands  on  him? 

Dogh,  Truly,  by  yoor  office  you  may ;  but,  I  think, 
they  that  touch  pitch  will  be  defil'd.  The  most  peace- 
able way  for  you,  if  you  do  take  a  thief,  is,  to  let 
him  show  himself  what  he  is,  and  steal  out  of  youx 
company. 

Verg.  You  hare  been  always  call'd  a  merciM  man, 
partner. 

Dogb,  Truly,  I  would  not  hang  a  dog  by  my  will ; 
much  more  a  man  who  hath  any  honesty  in  him. 

Verg.  If  you  hear  a  child  cry  in  the  night,  you 
must  call  to  the  nurse,  and  bid  her  still  it. 

2  Watch.  How,  if  the  nurse  be  asleep,  and  will 
not  hear  us? 

Dogh.  Why  then,  depart  in  peace,  and  let  the  child 
wake  her  with  crying ;  for  the  ewe  that  will  not  hear 
her  lamb  when  it  baes,  will  nerer  answer  a  calf  when 
he  bleats. 

Verg.    'Tis  yery  true. 

Dogh.  This  is  the  end  of  the  charge*  You,  Gon^ 
stable,  are  to  present  the  Prince's  own  person :  if  you 
meet  the  Prince  in  the  night,  you  may  stay  him. 

Verg.     Nay,  by*r  lady,  that,  I  think,  'a  cannot. 

Dogh.  Fiye  shillings  to  one  on't,  with  any  man 
that  knows  the  statues,  he  may  stay  him  :  marry,  not 
without  the  Prince  be  willing ;  for,  indeed,  the  watch 
ought  to  offend  no  man,  and  it  is  an  offence  to  stay 
a  man  against  hii  will. 

Verg.    By*r  lady,  I  think,  it  be  so. 

Dogh.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well,  masters,  good  night: 
an*  there  be  any  matter  of  weight  chances,  call  up  me. 
Keep  your  fellows'  counsels  and  your  own,  and  good 
night.     Come,  neighbour. 

2  Watch.    Well,  Masters,  we  hear  our  chargo :  let 
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OS  go  sit  here  upon  the  church-bench  till  two,  and 
then  all  to  bed. 

Dogb.  One  word  more,  honest  neighbours.  I  pray 
you  watch  about  Signior  Leonato's  door ;  for  the  wed- 
ding being  there  to-morrow,  there  is  a  great  coil  to- 
night.    Adieu,  be  vigitant,  I  beseech  you. 

lExewU  DooBEssY  and  Vsbobs. 

Enter  Bobachio  and  CoKBiLDB. 

Bora.     What !   Conrade ! 

Watch.     lAside.li     Peace!   stir  notl 

Bora,     Conrade,  I  say  ! 

Con,     Here,  man ;  I  am  at  thy  elbow. 

Bora.  Mass !  and  my  elbow  itch'd ;  I  thought, 
there  would  a  scab  follow. 

Con,  I  will  owe  thee  an  answer  for  that;  and 
now  forward  with  thy  tale. 

Bora.  Stand  thee  close,  then,  under  this  penthouse ; 
for  it  drizzles  rain,  and  I  will,  like  a  true  drunkard, 
utter  all  to  thee. 

Watch,  [^Aside.']  Some  treason.  Masters ;  yet  stand 
close. 

Bora.  Therefore  know,  I  haye  earned  of  Don  John 
a  thousand  ducats. 

Con,  Is  it  possible  that  any  villainy  should  be 
so  dear? 

Bora,  Thou  should'st  rather  ask,  if  it  weis  pos- 
sible any  villainy  should  be  so  rich ;  for  when  rich 
villains  have  need  of  poor  ones,  poor  ones  may  make 
what  price  they  will. 

Con.     I  wonder  at  it. 

Bora.  That  shows  thou  art  unconfirmed..  Thou 
knowest,  that  the  fashion  of  a  doublet,  or  a  hat,  or 
a  doak,  is  nothing  to  a  man. 

Con.    Yes,  it  is  apparel. 
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Bora.     I  mean,  the  fashion. 

Con,     Yes,  the  fashion  is  the  fashion. 

Bora.  Tush!  I  may  as  well  say,  the  fooVs  the 
fool.  But  seest  thou  not  what  a  deformed  thief  this 
&shion  is  ? 

Watch.  [^Aside.']  I  know  that  Deformed;  'a  has 
heen  a  vile  thief  this  seven  year :  'a  goes  up  and 
down  like  a  gentleman.     I  remember  his  name. 

Bora.     Didst  thou  not  hear  somebody? 

Con.     No :  'twas  the  vane  on  the  house. 

Bora.  Seest  thou  not,  I  say,  what  a  deformed 
thief  this  fashion  is  ?  how  giddily  *a  turns  about  all 
the  hot  bloods  between  fourteen  and  five  and  thirty  ? 
sometime,  fashioning  them  like  Pharaoh's  soldiers  in 
the  reechy  painting ;  sometime,  like  god  Bel's  priests 
in  the  old  church  windoy^  ;  sometime,  like  the  shaven 
Hercules  in  the  smirch' d  worm-eaten  tapestry,  where 
his  cod-piece  seems  as  massy  as  his  club  ? 

Con.  All  this  I  see,  and  I  see  that  the  fashion 
wears  out  more  apparel  than  the  man.  But  art  not 
thou  thyself  giddy  with  the  fashion  too,  that  thou 
hast  shifted  out  of  thy  tale  into  telling  me  of  th# 
fashion  ? 

Bora.  Not  so,  neither  ;  but  know,  that  I  have  to- 
night wooed  Margaret,  the  Lady  Hero's  gentlewoman, 
by  the  name  of  Hero :  she  leans  me  out  at  her  mis- 
tress* chamber-window,  bids  me  a  thousand  times  good 
night.  —  I  tell  this  tale  vilely :  —  I  should  first  tell 
thee,  how  the  Prince,  Claudio,  and  my  master,  plant«> 
ed,  and  placed,  and  possessed  by  my  master,  Don 
John,  saw  afar  off  in  the  orchard  this  amiable  en- 
counter. 

Con.     And  thought  thy  Margaret  was  Hero? 

Bora.  Two  of  them  did,  the  Prince  and  Claudio ; 
but  the  devil,  my  master,  knew  she  was  Margaret; 
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and  partly  by  his  oaths,  which  first  possess* d  them, 
partly  by  the  dark  night,  which  did  deceive  them,  but 
chiefly  by  my  villainy,  which  did  confirm  any  slan- 
der that  Don  John  had  made,  away  went  Claudio  en- 
raged ;  —  swore  he  woidd  meet  her,  as  he  was  ap- 
pointed, next  morning  at  the  temple,  and  there,  before 
the  whole  congregation,  shame  her  with  what  he  saw 
o'er-night,  and  send  her  home  again  without  a  hus- 
band. 

1  Watch.  We  charge  you  in  the  Prince's  name, 
stand. 

2  Watch.  Call  up  the  right  Master  Constable.  We 
have  here  recovered  the  most  dangerous  piece  of 
lechery  that  ever  was  known  in  the  commonwealth. 

1  Watch,  And  one  Deformed  is  one  of  them :  I 
know  him ;  *a  wears  a  lock. 

Con.     Masters,  Masters! 

2  Watch.  You'll  be  made  bring  Deformed  forth,  I 
warrant  you. 

Can,    Masters,  — 

1  Watch,  Never  speak :  we  charge  you,  let  us  obey 
you  to  go  with  us.     "^ 

Bora.  We  are  like  to  prove  a  goodly  commodity, 
being  taken  up  of  these  men's  bills. 

Con.  A  commodity  in  question,  I  warrant  you. 
Come,  we'll  obey  you.  [^Exeunt. 


soBKs  rv. 

A  Room  in  Leona.to'8  House. 

Enter  Hebo,  Ma.soa.bet,  and  Ubsula. 

Hero.    Oood  Ursula,  wake  my  cousin  Beatrice,  and 
desire  her  to  rise. 
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lJr$.    I  wHl,  lady. 

Hero,     And  bid  her  come  hither. 

Urs,    Well-  lExU  UasiTLA. 

Marg.  Troth,  I  think  your  other  rabato  were  bet- 
ter. 

Hero,    No,  pray  thee,  good  Meg,  I'll  wear  this* 

Marg,  By  my  troth,  'a  not  so  good ;  and,  I  war- 
rant, your  cousin  will  say  so. 

Hero,  My  cousin's  a  fool,  and  thou  art  another, 
ril  wear  none  but  this. 

Marg,  I  like  the  new  tire  within  excellently,  if 
the  hair  were  a  thought  browner ;  and  your  gown's 
a  most  rare  fashion,  i'  fedth.  I  saw  the  Duchess  of 
Milan's  gown,  that  they  praise  so. 

Hero.     O,  that  exceeds,  they  say. 

Marg,  By  my  troth,  's  but  a  night-gown  in  re- 
spect of  yours :  cloth  o'  gold,  and  cuts,  and  lac'd  with 
siWer,  set  with  pearls,  down  sleeves,  side  sleeves,  and 
skirts  round,  under-borne  with  a  bluish  tinsel ;  but 
for  a  fine,  quaint,  graceful,  and  excellent  fashion, 
yours  is  worth  ten  on  't. 

Hero.  God  give  me  joy  to  wear  it,  for  my  heart 
is  exceeding  heavy! 

Marg.  'Twill  be  heavier  soon  by  the  weight  of 
a  man. 

Hero,     Fie  upon  thee!  art  not  asham'd? 

Marg.  Of  what,  lady?  of  speaking  honourably? 
Is  not  marriage  honourable  in  a  beggar?  Is  not 
your  lord  honourable  without  marriage  ?  I  think  you 
would  have  me  say,  saving  your  reverence,  '  a  hus- 
band : '  an  bad  thinking  do  not  wrest  true  speaking, 
I'll  offend  nobody.  Is  there  any  harm  in  '  the 
heavier  for  a  husband '  ?  None,  I  think,  an  it  be  the 
right  husband  and  the  right  wife  ;  otherwise  'tis  light, 
and  not  heavy  :  ask  my  Lady  Beatrice  eUe ;  here  she 
comes. 
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Enter  Beaiiucx* 

Hero*    Good  mozrow,  coz. 

Beai.    Good  morrow/sweet  Hezo. 

Hero*  Why^  how  now  ?  do  you  speak  in  the  nek 
tone? 

Beat,    I  am  out  of  all  other  tune,  methinka. 

Marg.  dap  'a  into  Light  o*  love ;  that  goes  with* 
out  a  burthen :  do  you  aing  it,  and  I'll  dance  it. 

BeaL  Yea,  light  o'  loTe,  with  your  heels !  —  then, 
if  your  husband  have  atablea  enough,  you'll  look  he 
ahall  lack  no  bams. 

Marg.  O,  illegitimate  construction !  I  scorn  that 
with  my  heels. 

Beat.  'Tis  almost  fiye  o'clock,  cousin:  'tis  time 
you  were  ready.  By  my  troth,  I  am  exceeding  ill. 
—  Heigh  ho  I . 

Marg.    For  a  hawk,  a  horse,  or  a  husband? 

Beat.    For  the  letter  that  begins  them  all,  H. 

Marg.  Well,  an  you  be  not  tum'd  Turk,  there's 
no  more  sailing  by  tiie  Star. 

Beat.     What  means  the  fool,  '  trow  ? 

Marg.  Nothing  I ;  but  God  send  erery  one  their 
heart's  desire! 

Hero.  These  gloves  the  Count  sent  me,  they  are 
an  excellent  perfome. 

Beat.    I  am  stufTd,  cousin,  I  canm>t  smell. 

Marg.  A  maid,  and  stufiTd  !  there's  goodly  catch- 
ing of  cold. 

Beat.  O,  God  help  me !  God  help  me !  how  long 
haye  you  profess'd  apprehension? 

Marg.  Ever  since  you  left  it.  Doth  not  my  wit 
become  me  rarely? 

BeaZ.  It  is  not  seen  enough;  you  should  wear  it 
In  your  cap.  —  By  my  troth,  I  am  sick. 
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Marg.  Get  you  Bome  of  this  distiird  carduus  bene' 
dietus^  and  lay  it  to  your  heart :  it  is  the  only  thing 
for  a  qualm. 

Hero.   There  thou  prick'st  her  with  a  thistle. 

Beat.  Benedictus  !  why  henedictus  7  you  have  some 
moral  in  this  henedictus. 

Marg.  Moral  ?  no,  by  my  troth,  I  have  no  moral 
meaning ;  I  meant,  plain  holy-thistle.  You  may  think, 
perchance,  that  I  think  you  are  in  love:  nay,  by'r 
lady,  I  am  not  such  a  fool  to  think  what  I  list ;  nor 
[  list  not  to  think  what  I  can ;  nor,  indeed,  I  can- 
not think,  if  I  would  think  my  heart  out  of  think* 
ing,  that  you  are  in  love,  or  that  you  will  be  in 
love,  or  that  you  can  be  in  love.  Yet  Benedick  was 
such  another,  and  now  is  he  become  a  man :  he  swore 
he  would  never  marry;  and  yet  now,  in  despite  of 
his  heart,  he  eats  his  meat  without  grudging:  and 
how  you  may  be  converted,  I  know  not,  but,  me- 
thinks,  you  look  with  your  eyes  as  other  women  do. 

Beat,     What  pace  is  this  that  thy  tongue  keeps? 

Marg.    Not  a  false  gallop. 

Enter  Ubsula. 

JJrs.  Madam,  withdraw :  the  Prince,  the  Count, 
Signior  Benedick,  Don  John,  and  all  the  gallants  of 
the  town  are  come  to  fetch  you  to  church. 

Hero.  Help  to  dress  me,  good  coz,  good  Meg, 
good  Ursula.  [^Exeunt 

SCEITB    V. 

Another  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 

Enter  Leonato,  with  Doobeb&t  and  Vebobs. 
Leon.    What  would  you  with  me,  honest  neigh- 
bour? 
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Dogb.  Mairy,  sir,  I  would  have  some  confidence 
with  you,  that  decerns  you  nearly. 

Lean.  Brief,  I  pray  you ;  for,  you  see,  it  is  a  busy 
time  with  me. 

Dogh,    Marry,  this  it  is,  sir. 

Verg,    Yes,  in  truth  it  b,  sir. 

Leon.    What  is  it,  my  good  Mends? 

Dogh.  Goodman  Verges,  sir,  speaks  a  little  off 
the  matter :  an  old  man,  sir,  and  his  wits  are  not  so 
blunt,  as,  God  help,  I  would  desire  they  were ;  but, 
in  faith,  honest  as  the  skin  between  his  brows. 

Verg.  Yes,  I  thank  God,  I  am  as  honest  as  any 
man  living,  that  is  an  old  man,  and  no  honester 
than  I. 

Dogh.  Comparisons  are  odorous :  palahras^  neigh* 
bour  Verges. 

Leon,    Neighbours,  you  are  tedious. 

Dogh.  It  pleases  your  worship  to  say  so,  but  we 
are  the  poor  Duke's  officers  ;  but,  truly,  for  mine  own 
part,  if  I  were  as  tedious  as  a  King,  I  could  find  in 
my  heart  to  bestow  it  all  of  your  worship. 

Leon.     All  thy  tediousness  on  me,  ah  ? 

Dogb,  Yea,  an  'twere  a  thousand  times  more  than 
'tis ;  for  I  hear  as  good  exclamation  on  your  worship 
as  of  any  man  in  the  city,  and  though  I  be  but  a 
poor  man,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Verg.     And  so  am  I. 

Leon.     1  would  fain  know  what  you  have  to  say. 

Verg.  Marry,  sir,  our  watch  to-night,  excepting 
your  worship's  presence,  have  ta'en  a  couple  of  as 
arrant  knaves  as  any  in  Messina. 

Dogh.    A  good  old  man,  sir;  he  will  be  talking: 

as  they  say,  when  the  age  is  in,  the  wit  is  out.     God 

help  us !  it  is  a  world  to  see !  —  Well  said,  i'  faith, 

neighbour  Verges :  —  well,  God's  a  good  man  :  an  two 
r2 
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men  tide  of  a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind.  —  An  hon- 
est soul,  r  faith,  sir :  by  my  troth  he  is,  as  ever 
broke  bread ;  but,  God  is  to  be  worshipped :  all  men 
are  not  alike ;  alas,  good  neighbour ! 

Leon.  Indeed,  neighbour,  he  comes  too  short  of 
you. 

Dogb.    Gifts,  that  God  gives. 

Leon^     I  must  leave  you. 

Dogb.  One  word,  sir.  Our  watch,  sir,  have,  in- 
deed, comprehended  two  aspicious'  persons,  and  we 
would  have  them  this  morning  examined  before  your 
worship. 

Lean,  Take  their  examination  yourself,  and  bring 
it  me :  I  am  now  in  great  haste,  as  may  appear  unto 
you. 

Dogh.    It  shall  be  suffigance. 

Leon.  Drink  some  wine  ere  you  go.  Fare  you 
weU. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  they  stay  for  you  to  give  yooi 
daughter  to  her  husband. 

Leon.    I'll  wait  upon  them:   I  am  ready. 

[^Exettnt  Leonato  and  Messenger. 

Dogb.  Go,  good  partner,  go ;  get  you  to  Frauds 
Seacoal;  bid  him  bring  his  pen  and  inkhom  to  the 
gaol :   we  are  now  to  examine  those  men. 

Verg.     And  we  must  do  it  wisely. 

Dogb.  We  will  spare  for  no  wit,  I  warrant  you; 
here's  that  shall  drive  some  of  them  to  a  *  non-come ' : 
only  get  the  learned  writer  to  set  down  our  exoom- 
mimication,  and  meet  me  at  the  gaol.  [Exeunt, 
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ACT    IV, 

ScEHB  I.  —  The  Inside  of  a  Church. 

Enter  Don  Pxdbo,  Johk  the  Bastard,  Leohato 
Friar,  Claudio,  Bbkxdicx,  Hxbo,  Bbatbick, 
Guests,  and  Attendants. 

Leonato. 
/^OME,  Friar  Francis,  he  brief:  only  to  the  plain 
Vy  form  of  marriage,  and  you  shall  recount  their 
particular  duties  afterwards. 

Friar,  You  come  hither,  my  lord,  to  marry  this 
lady? 

Claud.  No. 

Leon.  To  be  married  to  her ;  Friar,  you  come  to 
marry  her. 

Friar.  Lady,  you  come  hither  to  be  married  to 
this  Count? 

Hero.    I  do. 

Friar.  If  either  of  you  know  any  inward  impedi- 
ment, why  you  should  not  be  conjoined,  I  charge  you 
on  your  souls  to  utter  it. 

Claud.  Know  you  any.  Hero? 

Hero.    None,  my  lord. 

Friar.  Enow  you  any.  Count? 

Leon.     1  dare  make  his  answer;   none. 

Claud.  O,  what  men  dare  do !  what  men  may  do ! 
what  men  daily  do,  [not  knowing  what  they  do !] 

Bene.  How  now !  Interjections  ?  Why  then, 
u  some  be  of  laughing,  as,  ha !  ha !  he  1" 

Claud.    Stand  thee  by.  Friar.  —  Father,  by  your 
leave: 
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Will  yon  with  free  and  nnconstrained  soul 
Give  me  tHs  maid,  your  daughter? 

Leon,     As  freely,  son,  as  God  did  give  her  me. 

Claud.     And  what  have  I  to  give  yon  back,  whose 
worth 
May  counterpoise  this  rich  and  precious  gift? 

D.  Pedro.     Nothing,  tinless  yon  render  her  again. 

Claud,     Sweet  Prince,  you  learn  me  noble  thank- 
fulness. — 
There,  Leonato;   take  her  back  again: 
Give  not  this  rotten  orange  to  your  friend; 
She's  but  the  sign  and  semblance  of  her  bonour.  • 
Behold,  how  like  a  maid  sbe  blushes  here: 
O,  wbat  authority  and  show  of  trutb 
Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal ! 
Comes  not  that  blood,  as  modest  evidence. 
To  witness  simple  virtue?    Would  you  not  swear, 
All  you  that  see  her,  tbat  she  were  a  maid. 
By  these  exterior  shows?     But  she  is  none: 
She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed ; 
Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty. 

Leon.    What  do  yon  mean,  my  lord? 

Claud.  Not  to  be  married, 

Not  to  knit  my  soul  to  an  approved  wanton. 

Leon.    Dear  my  lord,  if  you,  in  your  own  proof. 
Have  vanquished  the  resistance  of  her  youth, 
And  made  defeat  of  her  virginity,  — 

Claud.     I  know  what  you  would  say:   if  I  have 
known  her. 
You'll  say,  she  did  embrace  me  as  a  husband. 
And  so  extenuate  tbe  'forehand  sin: 
No,  Leonato, 

I  never  tempted  her  with  word  too  large: 
But,  as  a  brother  to  his  sister,  skewed 
Bashful  sincerity  and  comely  love. 
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Hero,    And  seem'd  I  ever  otherwise  to  you? 

Claud,     Out  on   thee!     Seeming!     I   will  write 
against  it: 
you  seem  to  me  as  Dian  in  her  orb, 
As  chaste  as  is  the  bud  ere  it  be  blown; 
But  you  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood 
Than  Venus,  or  those  pamper'd  animals 
That  rage  in  savage  sensuality. 

Hero.    Is  my  lord  well,  that  he  doth  speak  so  wide  ? 

Leon.    Sweet  Prince,  why  speak  not  you? 

D.  Pedro.  What  should  I  speak? 

I  stand  dishonour'd,  that  hare  gone  about 
To  link  my  dear  friend  to  a  common  stale. 

Lean.    Are  these  things  spoken,  or  do  I  but  dream  ? 

John.    Sir,  they  are  spoken,  and  these  things  are 
true. 

Bene.    This  looks  not  like  a  nuptial. 

Hero.  True?     O  God! 

Claud.    Leonato,  stand  I  here? 
Is  this  the  Prince?     Is  this  the  Prince's  brother? 
Is  this  face  Hero's?     Are  our  eyes  our  own? 

Leon.     All  this  is  so  ;  but  what  of  this,  my  lord  ? 

Claud.  Let   me  but  move   one   question   to    your 
daughter. 
And,  by  that  fatherly  and  kindly  power 
That  you  have  in  her,  bid  her  answer  truly. 

Lean.     I  charge  thee  do  [so],  as  thou  art  my  child. 

Hero.    O  God,  defend  me !  how  am  I  beset !  — 
What  kind  of  catechising  call  you  this  ? 

Claud.    To  make  you  answer  truly  to  your  name 

Hero.     Is  it  not  Hero  ?     Who  can  blot  that  nam« 
With  any  just  reproach? 

Claud.  Marry,  that  can  Hero : 

Hero  itself  can  blot  out  Hero's  virtue. 
What  man  was  he  talk'd  with  you  yesternight 
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Out  at  your  window,  betwixt  twelve  and  one? 
Now,  if  70U  are  a  maid,  answer  to  this. 

Hero.     I  talk'd  with  no  man  at  that  hour,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.     Why,  then  are  you  no  maiden.  —  Le- 
onato, 
I  am  sorry  you  must  hear:   upon  mine  honour, 
Myself,  my  brother,  and  this  grieved  Count, 
Did  see  her,  hear  her,  at  that  hour  last  night, 
Talk  with  a  ruffian  at  her  chamber  window; 
Who  hath,  indeed,  most  like  a  liberal  villain. 
Confessed  the  vile  encounters  they  have  had 
A  thousand  times  in  secret. 

John.     Fie,  fie !  they  are  not  to  be  nam'd,  my  lord, 
Not  to  be  spoken  of; 
There  is  not  chastity  enough  in  language. 
Without  offence  to  utter  them.     Thus,  pretty  lady, 
I  am  sorry  for  thy  much  misgovemment. 

Claud.     O  Hero !   what  a  Hero  hadst  thou  been. 
If  half  thy  outward  graces  had  been  placed 
About  thy  thoughts,  and  counsels  of  thy  heart  I 
But,  fare  thee  well,  most  foul,  most  fair!  fiurewell^ 
Thou  pure  impiety,  and  impious  purity! 
For  thee  I'll  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love. 
And  on  my  eye-lids  shall  conjecture  hang. 
To  turn  all  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm, 
And  never  shall  it  more  be  gracious. 

Leon.    Hath  no  man's  dagger  here  a  point  for  me  ? 

[Hbbo  9woon$. 

Beat.    Why,   how  now,   cousin  I   wherefore  sink 
you  down? 

John.     Come,  let  us  go.     These  things,  come  thus 
to  light. 
Smother  her  spirits  up. 

lExeunt  Don  Pedbo,  Johk,  and  Clattdio. 

Bene.    How  doth  the  lady? 
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Beat.  Dead,  I  tliink:  —  help,  unde!  — 

Hero!  why.  Hero!  —  Uncle!  —  Signior  Benedick!  — 
Friar! 

Lean.     O  Fate !  take  not  away  thy  heavy  hand : 
Death  is  the  fairest  coyer  for  her  shcme. 
That  may  he  wish'd  for. 

Beat,  How  now,  cousin  Hero? 

Friar.    Have  comfort,  lady. 

Lean.    Dost  thou  look  up? 

Friar.  Yea;   wherefore  should  she  not? 

Lean.    Wherefore?    Why,  doth  not  every  earthly 
thing 
Cry  shame  upon  her?     Could  she  here  deny 
The  story  that  is  printed  in  her  hlood^ — 
Do  not  Hve,  Hero ;   do  not  ope  thine  eyes ; 
For  did  I  think  thou  would'st  not  quickly  die. 
Thought  I  thy  spirits  were  stronger  than  thy  shames. 
Myself  would,  on  the  rearward  of  reproaches. 
Strike  at  thy  life.     Ghriev'd  I,  I  had  hut  one? 
Chid  I,  for  that,  at  frugal  Nature's  frame? 
O,  one  too  much  by  thee!    Why  had  I  one? 
Why  ever  wast  thou  lovely  in  my  eyes? 
Why  had  I  not,  with  charitable  hand. 
Took  up  a  beggar's  issue  at  my  gates; 
Who  smeared  thus,  and  mir'd  with  infamy, 
I  might  have  said,  *  No  part  of  it  is  mine ; 
This  shame  derives  itseif  from  unknown  loins'  ? 
But  mine,  and  mine  I  lov'd,  and  mine  I  praii'dy 
And  mine  that  I  was  proud  on;   mine  so  mueh. 
That  I  myself  was  to  myself  not  mine. 
Valuing  of  her ;   why,  she  —  O  !  she  is  fallen 
Into  a  pit  of  ink,  that  the  wide  sea 
Hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  her  clean  again, 
And  salt  too  little,  which  may  season  give 
To  her  foul  tainted  flesh! 
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Bene.  Sir,  six,  be  patient. 

For  my  part,  I  am  so  attir'd  in  wonder, 
I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Beat.     O,  on  my  soul,  my  cousin  is  belied ! 

Bene.    Lady,  were  you  her  bedfellow  last  night? 

Beat.     No,  truly  not;  although,  until  last  night, 
I  have  this  twelvemonth  been  her  bedfellow. 

Lean.     Confirm'd,  confirm'd!     O,  that  is  stronger 
made. 
Which  was  before  barr'd  up  with  ribs  of  iron ! 
Would  the  two  Princes  lie?  and  Claudio  lie. 
Who  lov'd  her  so,  that,  speaking  of  her  foulness, 
Wash'd  it  with  tears  ?    Hence !  from  her ;  let  her  die. 

Friar.     Hear  me  a  little; 
For  I  haye  only  silent  been  so  long. 
And  given  way  unto  this  course  of  fortime. 
By  noting  of  the  lady:   I  have  mark'd 
A  thousand  blushing  apparitions 
To  start  into  her  &ce;  a  thousand  innocent  shamat. 
In  angel  whiteness,  bear  away  those  blushes; 
And  in  her  eye  there  hath  appear'd  a  fire. 
To  bum  the  errois  that  these  Princes  hold 
Against  her  maiden  truth.  —  Call  me  a  fool; 
Trust  not  my  reading,  nor  my  observations, 
Which  with  experimental  seal  doth  warrant 
The  tenor  of  my  book ;  trust  not  my  age. 
My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinity, 
If  this  sweet  lady  lie  not  guiltless  here 
Under  some  biting  error. 

Lean.  Friar,  it  cannot  be. 

Thou  leest,  that  all  the  grace  that  she  hath  left» 
Is,  that  she  will  not  add  to  her  damnation 
A  sin  of  perjury :   she  not  denies  it. 
Why  seek'st  thou,  then,  to  cover  with  excuse 
That  which  appears  in  proper  nakedness? 
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FHar.    Lady,  what  man  is  he  you  are  accoa'd  of? 

Hero.    They  know,  that  do  accuse  me:   I  know 
none. 
If  I  know  more  of  any  man  alive 
Than  that  which  maiden  modesty  doth  warrant, 
Let  all  my  sins  lack  mercy!— *0,  my  father! 
ProTe  you  that  any  man  with  me  conversed 
At  hours  unmeet,  or  that  I  yesternight 
Maintain'd  the  change  of  words  with  any  creature, 
Refuse  me,  hate  me,  torture  me  to  death. 

Friar,    There  is  some  strange  misprision  in  the 
Princes. 

Bene,    Two  of  them  have  the  very  hent  of  honour: 
And  if  their  wisdoms  be  misled  in  this. 
The  practice  of  it  lives  in  John  the  Bastard, 
Whose  spirits  toil  in  frame  of  villainies. 

Leon,     I   know  not.     If  they  speak  but  truth  of 
her. 
These  hands  shall  tear  her :  if  they  wrong  her  hon« 

our. 
The  proudest  of  them  shall  well  hear  of  it. 
Time  hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  mine, 
Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention, 
Nor  fortune  made  such  havoc  of  my  means. 
Nor  my  bad  life  reft  me  so  much  of  Mends, 
But  they  shall  find,  awak'd  in  such  a  kind. 
Both  strength  of  limb,  and  policy  of  mind. 
Ability  in  means,  and  choice  of  friends, 
To  quit  me  of  them  throughly. 

Friar,  Pause  a  while. 

And  let  my  counsel  sway  you  in  this  case. 
Your  daughter,  here,  the  Princes  left  for  dead; 
Let  her  a  while  be  secretly  kept  in. 
And  publish  it,  that  she  is  dead  indeed: 
Maintain  a  mourning  ostentation; 

VOL.    III.  8 
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And  on  your  family's  old  monument 
Hang  mournful  epitaphs,  and  do  all  rites 
That  appertain  unto  a  burial. 

Lean,    What  shall  become  of  this?     What  will 
this  do? 

Friar.    Marry,  this»  well  carried,  shall  on  her  be* 
half 
Change  slander  to  remorse;  that  is  some  good: 
But  not  for  that  dream  I  on  this  strange  course, 
But  on  this  travail  look  for  greater  birth. 
She  dying,  as  it  must  be  so  maintained, 
Upon  the  instant  that  she  was  accus'd. 
Shall  be  lamented,  pitied,  and  ezcus'd 
Of  every  hearer;  for  it  so  falls  out. 
That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth. 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it,  but  being  lack'd  and  lost. 
Why,  then  we  rack  the  value;  then  we  find 
The  virtue,  that  possession  would  not  show  ns. 
Whiles  it  was  ours.  —  So  will  it  fare  with  daudio: 
When  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  his  words, 
Th'  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination. 
And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 
Shall  come  apparell'd  in  more  precious  habit. 
More  moving,  delicate,  and  full  of  life, 
Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul. 
Than  when  she  liv'd  indeed :  —  then  shall  he  moom, 
(If  ever  love  had  interest  in  his  liver,) 
And  wish  he  had  not  so  accused  her; 
No,  though  he  thought  his  accusation  true. 
Let  this  be  so,  and  doubt  not  but  success 
Will  &shion  the  event  in  better  shape 
Than  I  can  lay  it  down  in  likelihood. 
But  if  all  aim  but  this  be  levell'd  false. 
The  supposition  of  the  lady's  death 
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Will  qnencli  the  wonder  of  her  infamy ; 

And,  if  it  sort  not  well,  you  may  conceal  her. 

As  best  befits  her  wounded  reputation. 

In  some  reclusive  and  religious  life, 

Out  of  all  eyes,  tongues,  minds,  and  injuries. 

Bene.     Signior  Leonato,  let  the  Friar  advise  you: 
And  though  you  know  my  inwardness  and  love 
Is  very  much  unto  the  Prince  and  Claudio, 
Yet,  by  mine  honour,  I  will  deal  in  this 
As  secretly  and  justly  as  your  soul 
Should  with  your  body. 

Lean,  Being  that  I  flow  in  grief. 

The  smallest  twine  may  lead  me. 

Friar.    'Tis  well  consented;  presently  away. 
For  to   strange   sores  strangely  they  strain  the 
cure.— 
Come,  lady,  die  to  live:  this  wedding  day. 

Perhaps,  is  but  prolonged:   have  patience,  and 
endure. 

[^Exeunt  Friar,  Hebo,  and  Leohato. 

Bene.    Lady  Beatrice,  have  you  wept  all  this  while  ? 

Beat.     Yea,  and  I  will  weep  a  while  longer. 

Bene.    I  will  not  desire  that. 

Beat.    You  have  no  reason;  I  do  it  freely. 

Bene.    Surely,  I   do  believe  your  fair  cousin  is 
wrong*  d. 

Beat.    Ah,  how  much  might  the  man  deserve  of 
me  that  would  right  her! 

Bene.    Is  there  any  way  to  show  such  friendship  ? 

BecU.     A  very  even  way,  but  no  such  friend. 

Bene.    May  a  man  do  it? 

Beat.     It  is  a  man's  office,  but  not  yours. 

BeTie.    1  do  love  nothing  in  the  world  so  well  as 
you.     Is  not  that  strange? 

Beat.    As  strange  as  the  thing  I  know  not     It 
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were  as  possible  for  me  to  say,  I  loved  nothing  so 
well  as  you ;  but  believe  me  not,  and  yet  I  lie  not : 
I  confess  nothing,  nor  I  deny  nothing.  —  I  am  sorry 
for  my  cousin. 

Bene.    By  my  sword,  Beatrice,  thou  lov'st  me. 

Beat.    Do  not  swear  by  it,  and  eat  it. 

Bene.  I  will  swear  by  it  that  you  love  me;  and 
I  will  make  him  eat  it,  that  says  I  love  not  you. 

Beat.     Will  you  not  eat  your  word? 

Bene.  With  no  sauce  that  can  be  devised  to  it. 
I  protest  I  love  thee. 

Beat.     Why  then,  God  forgive  me! 

Bene.    What  offence,  sweet  Beatrice? 

Beat.  You  have  stayed  me  in  a  happy  hour:  I 
was  about  to  protest  I  loved  you. 

Bene.     And  do  it  with  all  thy  heart. 

Beat.  I  love  you  with  so  much  of  my  heart,  that 
none  is  left  to  protest. 

Bene.    Come,  bid  me  do  any  thing  for  thee. 

Beat.     Kill  Claudio. 

Bene,    Ha!  not. for  the  wide  world. 

Beat.     You  kill  me  to  deny.     Farewell. 

Bene.    Tarry,  sweet  Beatrice. 

Beat.  I  am  gone,  though  I  am  here:  —  there  is 
no  love  in  you.  —  Nay,  I  pray  you,  let  me  go. 

Bene.    Beatrice,  — 

Beat.     In  faith,  I  will  go. 

Bene.    We'll  be  Mends  first. 

Beat.  You  dare  easier  be  friends  witii  me  thaa 
Qght  with  mine  enemy. 

Bene.    Is  Claudio  thine  enemy? 

Beat.  Is  he  not  approved  in  the  height  a  villain, 
that  hath  slandered,  scorned,  dishonoured  my  kins- 
woman ?  —  O,  that  I  were  a  man  I  -^  What !  bear  her 
in  hand  until  they  come  to  take  hands,  and  then  with 
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public  accusation,  uncoyered  slander,  unmitigated  ran- 
cour, —  O  God,  that  I  were  a  man !  I  would  eat  his 
heart  in  the  market-place. 

Bene,    Hear  me,  Beatrice—* 

Beat.  Talk  with  a  man  out  at  a  window !  —  a 
proper  saying. 

Bene.    Nay,  but  Beatrice-^ 

Beat.  Sweet  Hero  !  —  she  is  wrong'd,  she  is  slan- 
dered, she  is  undone. 

BeTie.    Beat-^ 

Beat.  Princes  and  Connties!  Surely,  a  princely 
testimony,  a  goodly  count — confect;  a  sweet  gallant, 
surely !  O,  that  I  were  a  man  for  his  sake !  or  that 
I  had  any  friend  would  be  a  man  for  my  sake !  But 
manhood  is  melted  into  court'sies,  ralour  into  com- 
pliment, and  men  are  only  turned  into  tongue,  and 
trim  ones  too :  he  is  now  as  valiant  as  Hercules  that 
only  tells  a  lie  and  swears  it.—- 1  cannot  be  a  man 
with  wishing,  therefore  I  will  die  a  woman  with 
grieving. 

Bene.  Tarry,  good  Beatrice.  By  this  hand,  I  love 
thee. 

Be€U.  Use  it  for  my  love  some  other  way  than 
swearing  by  it. 

Bene.  Think  you  in  your  soul  the  Count  Glaudio 
hath  wrong'd  Hero? 

Beat.  Yea,  as  sure  as  I  have  a  thought,  or  a 
soul. 

Bene.  Enough!  I  am  engag'd,  I  will  challenge 
him.  I  will  kiss  your  hand,  and  so  I  leave  you. 
By  this  hand,  Clandio  shall  render  me  a  dear  ao« 
count.  As  you  hear  of  me,  so  think  of  me.  Go, 
comfort  your  cousin :  I  must  say  she  is  dead ;  and 
so,  farewell.  ^Exeunt 
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Sosvx  n. 

A  Pxiaon. 

Enter  Dogbsbby,  Veboes,  and  Sexton,  in  goton$; 
and  the  Watch,  vnth  Cokbade  and  Bobachio. 

Dogb.    Is  our  whole  dlBsembly  appear*d? 

Verg.    O!  a  stool  and  a  cushion  for  the  Sexton. 

Sexton,    Which  be  the  malefactors? 

Dogb.    Marry,  that  am  I  and  my  partner. 

Verg.  Nay,  that's  certain :  we  hare  the  exhibition 
to  examine. 

Sexton,  But  which  are  the  offenders  that  are  to 
be  examined?  let  them  come  before  Master  Con- 
stable. 

Dogb.  Yea,  marry,  let  them  come  before  me.— 
What  ifl  your  name,  Mend? 

Bora.    Borachio. 

Dogb.  Pray  write  down  ^  Borachio.' — Yours,  sir- 
rah? 

Con.  I  am  a  gentleman,  sir,  and  my  name  is  Ck>n- 
rade. 

Dogb.  Write  down  *  Master  gentleman  Conrade.'  — 
Masters,  do  you  serve  Gk>d? 

[^Con.  Bora.     Yea,  sir,  we  hope. 

Dogb.  Write  down  that  *  they  hope  they  serve  Gtod ' : 
—  and  write  «Qod'  first;  for  God  defend  but  God 
should  go  before  such  villains!] — Masters,  it  is  proved 
ilready  that  you  are  little  better  than  false  knaves, 
and  it  will  go  near  to  be  thought  so  shortly.  How 
answer  you  for  yourselves? 

Con.    Marry,  sir,  we  say  we  are  none. 

Dogb.  A  marvellous  witty  fellow,  I  assure  you; 
but  I  will  go  about  with  him.  —  Come  you  hither, 
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ftrrah ;  a  word  in  your  ear,  sir :  I  say  to  you,  it  is 
thought  you  are  false  knaves. 

Bora*     Sir,  I  say  to  you^  we  are  none. 

Dogb.  Well,  stand  aside. —  'Fore  God,  they  are 
both  in  a  tale.     Have  you  writ  down,  that  they  are 


none 


> 


Sexton.  Master  Constable,  you  go  not  the  way  to 
examine:  you  must  call  fortii  the  Watch  that  are 
their  accusers. 

Dogb.  Yea,  marry,  that's  the  eftost  way :  —  Let 
the  Watch  come  forth.  —  Masters,  I  charge  you,  in 
the  Prince's  name,  accuse  these  men. 

1  Watch.  This  man  said,  sir,  that  Don  John,  the 
Prince's  brother,  was  a  villain. 

Dogb.  Write  down  *  Prince  John  a  villain.'  Why, 
this  is  flat  perjury,  to  call  a  prince's  brother,  vil- 
lain. 

Bora.    Master  Constable  — 

Dogb.  Pray  thee,  fellow,  peace :  I  do  not  like  thy 
look,  I  promise  thee. 

Sexton.    What  heard  you  him  say  else? 

2  Watch.  Marry,  that  he  had  received  a  thousand 
ducats  of  Don  John,  for  accusing  the  lady  Hero 
wrongfully. 

Dogb.     Flat  burglary  as  ever  was  committed. 
Verg.    Yea,  by  th'  mass,  that  it  is. 
Sexton.    What  else,  fellow? 

1  Watch.  And  that  Count  Claudio  did  mean, 
upon  his  words,  to  disgrace  Hero  before  the  whole 
assembly,  and  not  marry  her. 

Dogb.     O*  villain !   thou  wilt  be   condemn'd  into 
everlasting  redemption  for  this. 
Sexton.    What  else? 

2  Watch.     This  is  all. 

Sexton.     And  this  is  more.  Masters,  'ban  you  can 
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deny.  Prince  John  is  tliifl  morning  secretly  stoFn 
away:  Hero  was  in  this  manner  accus'd,  in  this 
very  manner  refus'd,  and,  upon  the  grief  of  this, 
suddenly  died.  Master  Constable,  let  these  men  be 
bound,  and  brought  to  Leonato:  I  will  go  before, 
and  show  him  their  examination.  [^Exit. 

Dogh,    Come,  let  them  be  opinion'd. 

Can.    Let  them  be,  in  the  hands  of  coxcomb. 

Dogb.  God's  my  life !  where's  the  Sexton  ?  let 
him  write  down  tiie  Prince's  officer,  coxcomb. — 
Come,  bind  them. -^  Thou  naughty  varlet! 

Con,    Away !  you  are  an  ass ;   you  are  an  ass. 

Dogb,  Dost  tiiou  not  suspect  my  place?  Dost 
thou  not  suspect  my  years  ?  —  O,  that  he  were  here 
to  write  me  down,  an  ass !  —  But,  masters,  remem- 
ber, that  I  am  an  ass  ;  though  it  be  not  written  down, 
yet  forget  not  that  I  am  an  ass.  —  No,  thou  villain, 
thou  art  full  of  piety,  as  shall  be  prov'd  upon  thee 
by  good  witness.  I  am  a  wise  fellow;  and,  which 
is  more,  an  officer ;  and,  which  is  more,  a  household- 
er ;  and,  which  is  more,  as  pretty  a  piece  of  flesh  as 
any  in  Messina ;  and  one  that  knows  the  law,  go 
to;  and  a  rich  fellow  enough,  go  to;  and  a  fellow 
that  hath  had  losses ;  and  one  that  hath  two  gowns, 
and  every  thing  handsome  about  him.  Bring  him 
away.     O,  that  I  had  been  writ  down,  an  ass! 

lEumU. 
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ACT   V. 

SoBHB  L  —  Before  Lsohato*8  House. 
Enter  Leonato  and  Ajttonio. 

Antonio» 

IF  you  go  on  thus,  you  will  kill  yourself; 
Ajid  'tis  not  wisdom  thus  to  second  grief 
Against  yourself. 

Leon,  I  pray  thee,  cease  thy  counsel. 

Which  falls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless 
As  water  in  a  sieve.     Give  not  me  counsel ; 
Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear. 
But  such  a  one  whose  wrongs  do  suit  with  mine: 
Bring  me  a  father  that  so  lov'd  his  child, 
Whose  joy  of  her  is  overwhelmed  like  mine. 
And  hid  him  speak  of  patience ; 
Measure  his  woe  the  length  and  hreadth  of  mine. 
And  let  it  answer  every  strain  for  strain; 
As  thus  for  thus,  and  such  a  grief  for  such. 
In  every  lineament,  hranch,  shape,  and  form: 
If  such  a  one  will  smile,  and  stroke  his  heard. 
And,  sorrow's  wag,  cry  hem,  when  he  should  groan« 
Patch  grief  with  proverhs,  make  misfortune  drunk 
With  candle-wasters ;   hring  him  yet  to  me, 
And  I  of  him  will  gather  patience. 
But  there  is  no  such  man;   for,  hrother,  men 
Can  counsel,  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel ;   hut,  tasting  it. 
Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage. 
Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread, 
82 
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Charm  ache  with  air,  and  agony  with  woids. 

No,  no;  'tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 

To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow, 

But  no  man's  virtue,  nor  sufficiency, 

To  be  so  moral  when  he  shall  endure 

The  like  himself.     Therefore  give  me  no  counsel: 

My  griefs  cry  louder  than  advertisement. 

AnL     Therein  do  men  from  children  nothing  differ. 

Leon.     I   pray  thee,  peace !     I  will  be  flesh  and 
blood ; 
For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher 
That  could  endure  the  tooth-ache  patiently. 
However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods. 
And  made  a  push  at  chance  and  sufferance. 

Ant.    Yet  bend  not  aU  the  harm  upon  yourself; 
Make  those  that  do  offend  you  suffer  too. 

L  an.    There  thou  speak'st  reason :    nay,  I  will 
do  so. 
My  soul  doth  tell  me  Hero  is  belied. 
And  that  shall  Claudio  know ;  so  shall  the  Prinoe» 
And  all  of  them  that  thus  dishonour  her. 

Enter  Don  Pedbo  and  Claitdio. 

Ant.    Here  comes  the  Prince  and  Claudio,  hastily. 

J>.  Pedro.    Good  den,  good  den. 

Claud.  Good  day  to  both  of  you. 

Leon.    Hear  you,  my  lords,— 

D.  Pedro.  We  have  some  haste,  Leonato. 

Leon.    Some  haste,  my  lord !— well,  &re  you  well  * 
my  lord :  — 
Are  you  so  hasty  now? — well,  all  is  one. 

D.  Pedro.     Nay,  do  not  quarrel  with  us,  good  old 
man. 

Ant.    If  he  could  right  himself  with  quarrelling, 
8ome  of  us  would  lie  low. 
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Claud.  Who  wronge  liim? 

Leon.    Marry,  thou  dost  wrong  me ;  thou»  dissem- 
bler, thou. — 
Xajy  never  lay  thy  hand  upon  thy  sword; 
I  fear  thee  Aot. 

Claud,  Marry,  beshrew  my  hand, 

If  it  should  give  your  age  such  cause  of  fear. 
In  faith,  my  hand  meant  nothing  to  my  sword. 

Leon,    Tush,  tush,  man!  never  fleer  and  jest  at 
me; 
I  speak  not  like  a  dotard,  nor  a  fool ; 
As,  under  privilege  of  age,  to  brag 
What  I  have  done  being  young,  or  what  would  do. 
Were  I  not  old.     Know,  Claudio,  fo  thy  head, 
Thou  hast  so  wrong' d  mine  innocent  child  and  me. 
That  I  am  forc'd  to  lay  my  reverence  by, 
And  with  gray  hairs  and  bruise  of  maji%  days. 
Do  challenge  thee  to  trial  of  a  man. 
I  say,  thou  hast  belied  mine  innocent  child: 
Thy   slander   hath   gone   through   and   through  hei 

heart. 
And  she  lies  buried  with  her  ancestors, 
01  in  a  tomb  where  never  scandal  slept. 
Save  this  of  hers,  fram*d  by  thy  villainy. 

Claud.    My  villainy? 

Leon.  Thine,  Claudio;  thine,  I  say. 

D.  Pedro.     You  say  not  right,  old  man. 

Leon.  My  lord,  my  lord, 

m  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare, 
Despite  his  nice  fence,  and  his  active  practice. 
His  May  of  youth,  and  bloom  of  lustihood. 

Claud,     Away!    I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you. 

Leon.     Canst  thou  so  daff  me  ?    Thou  hast  kill'd 
my  child: 
If  thou  kiirst  me,  boy,  thou  shalt  kill  a  man. 
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Ant.     He  shall  kill  two  of  us,  and  men  indeed : 
But  that's  no  matter ;  let  him  kill  one  first :  — 
Win  me  and  wear  me ;  —  let  him  answer  me.  -— 
Come,  follow  me,  boy!  come,  sir  boy,  come,  follow 

me. 
Sir  boy,  I'll  whip  you  from  your  foining  fence; 
Nay,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will. 

Lean.     Brother  — 

Ant.    Content  yourself.     God  knows  I  loY*d  my 
niece ; 
And  she  is  dead;  slander'd  to  death  by  villains. 
That  dare  as  well  answer  a  man,  indeed. 
As  I  dare  take  a  serpent  by  the  tongue. 
Boys,  apes,  braggarts.  Jacks,  milksops! 

Leon.  Brother  Antony  — 

Ant.     Hold  you   content.     What,  man !     I  know 
them#  yea. 
And  what  they  weigh,  even  to  the  utmost  scruple: 
ScambHng,  out-facing,  fashion-mong'ring  boyB, 
That  Ue,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave  and  slander. 
Go  anticly,  and  show  outward  hideousness. 
And  speak  off  half  a  dozen  dang'rous  words. 
How  they  might  hurt  their  enemies  —  if  they  durst , 
And  this  is  all ! 

Lean.     But,  brother  Antony  — 

Ant.  Come,  'tis  no  matter  * 

Do  not  you  meddle;  let  me  deal  in  this. 

D.  Pedro.    Gentlemen  both,  we  will  not  wake  your 
patience. 
My  heart  is  sorry  for  your  daughter's  death; 
But,  on  mine  honour,  she  was   charg'd  with  noth- 
ing 
But  what  was  true,  and  very  full  of  proofl 

Lean.    My  lord,  my  lord!  — 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  not  hear  too. 
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Enter  Benedick. 

Lean,  No? 

Come,  brother,  away.  —  I  will  be  heard.— 

Ant,  And  shall,  or  some  of  us  will  smart  for  it. 
[^Exeunt  Lbonato  and  Antonio. 
^  D.  Pedro.  See,  see :  here  comes  the  man  we  went 
to  seek. 

Claud.    Now,  Signior,  what  news? 

Bene,    Qood  day,  my  lord. 

D,  Pedro,  Welcome,  Signior :  you  are  almost  come 
to  part  almost  a  fray. 

Claud,  We  had  like  to  have  had  our  two  noses 
snapp'd  off  with  two  old  men  without  teeth. 

D,  Pedro,  Leonato  and  his  brother.  What  think'st 
thou  ?  Had  we  fought,  I  doubt,  we  should  have  been 
too  young  for  them. 

Bene,  In  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  true  valour. 
I  came  to  seek  you  both. 

Claud.  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  thee ; 
for  we  are  high-proof  melancholy,  and  would  fain  have 
it  beaten  away.     Wilt  thou  use  thy  wit? 

Bene.     It  is  in  my  scabbard:  shall  I  draw  it? 

D.  Pedro.     Dost  thou  wear  thy  wit  by  thy  side  ? 

Claud,  Never  any  did  so,  though  very  many  have 
been  beside  their  wit.  —  I  will  bid  thee  draw,  as  we 
do  the  minstrels;  draw  to  pleasure  us. 

D,  Pedro.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  he  looks  pale.— 
Art  thou  sick,  or  angry  ? 

Claud.  What !  courage,  man !  What  though  care 
kiird  a  cat,  thou  h&bt  mettle  enough  in  thee  to  kill 
care. 

Bene.  Sir,  I  shall  meet  your  wit  in  the  career, 
an  you  charge  it  against  me.  —  I  pr&y  you,  choose 
udother  subject. 
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Claud.  Nay  then,  give  him  another  staff:  this  last 
was  broke  cross. 

D,  Pedro.  By  this  light,  he  changes  more  and 
more.     I  think  he  be  angry  indeed. 

Claud.     If  he  be,  he  knows  how  to  turn  his  girdle. 

Bene*     Shall  I  speak  a  word  in  your  ear? 

Claud.    Qod  bless  me  from  a  challenge!  ' 

Bene.  You  are  a  villain.  —  I  jest  not :  —  I  will 
make  it  good  how  you  dare,  with  what  you  dare,  and 
when  you  dare.  —  Do  me  right,  or  I  will  protest  your 
cowardice.  You  have  kill'd  a  sweet  lady,  and  her 
death  shall  fall  heavy  on  you.  Let  me  hear  from 
you. 

Claud.  Well,  I  will  meet  you,  so  I  may  have  good 
cheer. 

D.  Pedro.    What,  a  feast?  a  feast? 

Claud.  Y  faith,  I  thank  him;  he  hath  bid  me  to 
a  calTs-head  and  a  capon,  the  which  if  I  do  not  carve 
most  curiously,  say  my  knife's  naught.  —  Shall  I  not 
£nd  a  woodcock  too? 

Bene.     Sir,  your  wit  ambles  well :  it  goes  easily. 

D.  Pedro.  Ill  tell  thee  how  Beatrice  prais*d  thy 
wit  the  other  day.  I  said,  thou  hadst  a  fine  wit: 
"  True,"  said  she,  "  a  fine  little  one : "  "  No,"  said 
I,  *'  a  great  wit :  "  ''  Right,"  says  she,  '*  a  great  gross 
one:"  "Nay,"  said  I,  "a  good  wit:"  "Just,"  said 
she,  "  it  hurts  nobody :  "  "  Nay,"  said  I,  "  the  gentle- 
man \b  wise :  "  "  Certain,"  said  she,  "  a  wise  gentle- 
man :  "  "  Nay,"  said  I,  "  he  hath  the  tongues :  " 
**  That  I  believe,"  said  she,  "  for  he  swore  a  thing  to 
me  on  Monday  night,  which  he  forswore  on  Tues- 
day morning :  there's  a  double  tongue ;  there's  two 
tongues."  Thus  did  she,  an  hour  together,  trans- 
shape  thy  particular  virtues;  yet  at  last  she  con- 
cluded with  a  sigh,  thou  wast  the  prop'rest  man  in 
Italy. 
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Claud.  For  the  whicli  she  wept  heartily,  and  said 
she  car'd  not. 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  that  the  did ;  but  yet,  for  all  that, 
an  if  she  did  not  hate  him  deadly,  she  would  love 
him  dearly.     The  old  man's  daughter  told  us  all. 

Claud.  All,  all ;  and  moreover,  God  saw  him  when 
he  was  hid  in  the  garden. 

D.  Pedro.  But  when  shall  we  set  the  savage  bulFs 
horns  on  the  sensible  Benedick's  head? 

Claud.  Yea,  and  text  iindemeath,  ^'Here  dwells 
Benedick  the  married  man!" 

Bene.  Fare  you  well,  boy:  yqja  know  my  mind. 
I  will  leave  you  now  to  your  gossip-like  humour : 
you  break  jests  as  braggarts  do  their  blades,  which, 
God  be  thanked,  hurt  not.  — My  lord,  for  your  many 
courtesies  T  thank  you:  I  must  discontinue  your 
company.  Your  brother,  the  Bastard,  is  fled  from 
Messina:  you  have,  among  you,  kilFd  a  sweet  and 
innocent  lady.  For  my  Lord  Lack-beard,  there,  he 
and  I  shall  meet ;  and  till  then,  peace  be  with  him. 

{^Exit  Bsir£DiCK. 

D.  Pedro.    He  b  in  earnest. 

Claud.  In  most  profound  earnest;  and,  I'll  war* 
nnt  you,  for  the  love  of  Beatrice. 

D.  Pedro.    And  hath  challeng'd  &ee  i 

Claud.    Most  sincerely. 

D.  Pedro.  What  a  pretty  thing  man  is  when  he 
goes  in  his  doublet  and  hose,  and  leaves  off  his  wit ! 

Enter   Doobebbt,  Vebges,   and   the  Watch,   with 
CoNBABE  and  Bobaghio. 

Claud.  He  is  then  a  giant  to  an  ape:  but  then 
is  an  ape  a  doctor  to  such  a  man. 

JO.  Pedro.  But,  soft  you ;  let  me  be :  pluck  up, 
my  heart,  and  be  sad !  Did  he  not  say  my  brother 
was  fledr 
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Dogb,  Come,  you,  sir :  if  Justice  cannot  tame  you, 
she  shall  ne'er  weigh  more  reasons  in  her  balance. 
Nay,  an  you  be  a  cursing  hypocrite  once,  you  must 
be  look'd  to. 

D.  Pedro,  How  now !  two  of  my  brother's  men 
bound?     Borachio  one? 

Claud,     Hearken  after  their  offence,  my  lord. 

D,  Pedro,  Officers,  what  offence  have  these  men 
done  ? 

Dogh,  Marry,  sir,  they  have  committed  &lse  re- 
port ;  moreover,  they  have  spoken  untruths  ;  second- 
arily, they  are  slajiders;  sixth  and  lastly,  they  have 
belied  a  lady ;  thirdly,  they  have  verified  unjust 
things;  and,  to  conclude,  they  are  lying  knaves. 

D,  Pedro.  First,  I  ask  thee  what  they  have  done? 
thirdly,  I  ask  thee  what's  their  offence"?  sixth  and 
lastly,  why  they  are  committed?  and,  to  conclude, 
what  you  lay  to  their  charge? 

Claud,  Rightly  reasoned,  and  in  his  own  division ; 
and,  by  my  troth,  there's  one  meaning  well  suited. 

jD.  Pedro,  Whom  have  you  offended,  masters,  that 
you  are  thus  bound  to  your  answer  ?  this  learned  con- 
stable is  too  cunning  to  be  understood.  What's  your 
offence  ? 

Bora.  Sweet  Prince,  let  me  go  no  further  to  mine 
answer :  do  you  hear  me,  and  let  this  Count  kill  me. 
I  have  deceived  even  your  very  eyes :  what  your  wis- 
doms could  not  discover,  these  shallow  fools  have 
brought  to  light,  who,  in  the  night,  overheard  me 
confessing  to  this  man  how  Don  John,  your  brother, 
incensed  me  to  slander  the  Lady  Hero ;  how  jou 
were  brought  into  the  orchard,  and  saw  me  court  Mar- 
garet in  Heroes  garments;  how  you  disgrac'd  her, 
when  you  should  marry  her.  My  villainy  they  have 
upon  record,  which  I  had  rather  seal  with  my  death 
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than  repeat  over  to  my  sbame.    The  lady  is  dead  upon 
mine  and  my  master's  false  accusation;  and,  briefly, 
I  desire  nothing  but  the  reward  of  a  villain. 
*  D.  Fedro,    Runs  not  this  speech  like  iron  through 
your  blood? 

Claud.     I  have  drunk  poison  whiles  he  utter'd  it. 

jD.  Pedro.    But  did  my  brother  set  thee  on  to  this  ? 

Bora,  Yea;  and  paid  me  richly  for  the  practice 
of  it. 

D.  Pedro.    He  is  oompos'd  and  fram'd  of  treach- 
ery.-^ 
And  fled  he  is  upon  this  villainy. 

Claud.  Sweet  Hero !  now  thy  image  doth  appear 
In  the  rare  semblance  that  I  lov'd  it  first. 

Dogb.  Come;  bring  away  the  plaintiffs:  by  this 
time  our  Sexton  hath  reformed  Signior  Leonato  of 
the  matter.  And,  Masters,  do  not  forget  to  specify, 
when  time  and  place  shall  serve,  that  I  am  an  ass. 

Verg.  Here,  here  comes  Master  Signior  Leonato, 
■nd  the  Sexton  too. 

Enter  Lbonato,  Antonio,  and  the  Sexton. 

Leon.    Which  is  the  villain  ?     Let  me  see  his  eyes. 
That  when  I  note  another  man  like  him, 
I  may  avoid  him.     Which  of  these  is  he  ? 

Bora.     If  you  would  know  your  wronger,  look 
on  me. 

Leon.    Art  thou  the  slave  that  with  thy  breath 
hast  kiU'd 
Mine  innocent  child? 

Bora.  Yea,  even  I  alone. 

Lean.    No,  not  so,  villain ;  thou  beliest  thyself: 
Here  stand  a  pair  of  honourable  men, 
A  third  is  fled,  that  had  a  hand  in  it.  — - 
I  thank  you,  Princes,  for  my  daughter's  death: 

VOL.   IIL  T 
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Record  it  with  your  high  and  worthy  deeds. 
'Twag  bravely  done,  if  you  bethink  you  of  it. 

Claud.     I  know  not  how  to  pray  your  patience, 
Yet  I  must  speak.     Choose  your  revenge  yourself;* 
Impose  me  to  what  penance  your  invention 
Can  lay  upon  my  sin :  yet  sinn*d  I  not, 
But  in  mistaking. 

D. Pedro.  By  my  soul,  nor  I; 

And  yet,  to  satisfy  this  good  old  man, 
I  would  bend  under  any  heavy  weight 
That  he*ll  enjoin  me  to. 

Leon.    I  cannot  bid  you  bid  my  daughter  live; 
That  were  impossible;  but,  I  pray  you  both. 
Possess  the  people  in  Messina,  here. 
How  innocent  she  died:  and,  if  your  love 
Can  labour  aught  in  sad  invention. 
Hang  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb, 
And  sing  it  to  her  bones:  sing  it  to-night.— 
To-morrow  morning  come  you  to  my  house, 
And  since  you  could  not  be  my  son-in-law. 
Be  yet  my  nephew.     My  brother  hath  a  daughter. 
Almost  the  copy  of  my  child  that*B  dead, 
And  she  alone  is  heir  to  both  of  us : 
Give  her  the  right  you  should  have  giv'n  her  oousiii, 
And  so  dies  my  revenge. 

Claud.  O!  noble  sir, 

Your  over-kindness  doth  wring  tears  from  me. 
I  do  embrace  your  offer;  —  and  dispose 
For  henseforth  of  poor  Claudio. 

Leon,   To-morrow,  then,  I  will  expect  your  coming : 
To-night  I  take  my  leave*  —  This  naughty  mn 
Shall  face  to  face  be  brought  to  Margaret, 
Who,  I  believe,  was  pack'd  in  all  this  wrong, 
Hir'd  to  it  by  your  brother. 

Bora.  No,  by  my  soul,  she  was  not: 
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Sot   knew  not  what  she   did  when   she   spoke  to 

me; 
But  always  hath  been  just  and  rirtuoas, 
In  any  thing  that  I  do  know  by  her. 

Dogh,  Moreover,  sir,  which,  indeed,  is  not  under 
white  and  black,  this  plaintiff  here,  the  offender,  did 
call  me  ass :  I  beseech  you,  let  it  be  remember*d  in 
his  punishment.  And  also,  the  Watch  heard  them 
talk  of  one  Deformed:  they  say  he  wears  a  key  in 
his  ear,  and  a  lock  hanging  by  it,  and  borrows  money 
In  Qod's  name ;  the  which  he  hath  us'd  so  long,  and 
never  paid,  that  now  men  grow  hard-hearted,  and  will 
lend  nothing  for  God's  sake.  Fray  you  examine  him 
upon  that  point. 

Leon.     I  thank  thee  for  thy  care  and  honest  pains. 

Dogh.  Your  worship  speaks  like  a  most  thankful 
tnd  reverend  youth ;  and  I  praise  God  for  you. 

Leon.     There's  for  thy  pains. 

Bogb.    God  save  the  foundation! 

Leon.  Go :  I  discharge  thee  of  thy  prisoner,  and 
I  thank  thee. 

Dogh.  I  leave  an  arrant  knave  with  your  worship ; 
which  I  beseech  your  worship  to  correct  yourself,  for 
the  example  of  others.  God  keep  your  worship ;  I 
wish  your  worship  well:  God  restore  you  to  health. 
I  humbly  give  you  leave  to  depart,  and  if  a  merry 
meeting  may  be  wish'd,  God  prohibit  it.  —  Come, 
neighbour. 

\^Ex€unt  DooBEBBT,  Veboes,  and  Watch. 

Leon.     Until  to-morrow  morning,  lords,  farewell. 

Ant.    Farewell,  my  lords:    we  look  for  you  to* 
morrow. 

D.  Pedro.    We  will  not  fail. 

Claud.  To-night  I'll  mourn  with  Hero. 

\Emwvt  Don  Pbdxo  and  Clavdio. 
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Leon.     Bring  you  these  fellows  on ;  ^e*ll  talk  with 
Margaret, 
How  her  acquaintance  grew  with  this  lewd  fellow. 

lExeutU, 

SCBKB   II. 

Leonato's  Garden. 

Enter  Bekedick  and  Maboabet,  meeting. 

Bene,  Pray  thee,  sweet  Mistress  Margaret,  deserve 
well  at  my  hands  hy  helping  me  to  the  speech  of 
Beatrice. 

Marg.  Will  you,  then,  write  me  a  sonnet  in  praise 
of  my  beauty  ? 

Bene.  In  so  high  a  style,  Margaret,  that  no  man 
living  shall  come  over  it ;  for,  in  most  comely  truth, 
thou  deservest  it. 

Marg,  To  have  no  man  come  over  me  ?  why,  shall 
I  always  keep  below  stairs? 

Bene,  Thy  wit  is  as  quick  as  the  greyhound's 
mouth;  it  catches. 

Marg,  And  yours  as  blunt  as  the  fencer's  foils, 
which  hit,  but  hurt  not. 

Bene,  A  most  manly  wit,  Margaret;  it  will  not 
hart  a  woman:  and  so,  I  pray  thee,  call  Beatrice. 
I  give  thee  the  bucklers. 

Marg,  Qive  us  the  swords,  we  have  bucklers  of 
our  own. 

Bene.  If  you  use  them,  Margaret,  you  must  put 
in  the  pikes  with  a  vice;  and  they  are  dangerous 
weapons  for  maids. 

Marg.  Well,  I  will  call  Beatrice  to  you,  who,  I 
think,  hath  legs.  {^Exit  Maboabbt 

Bene,    And  therefore  will  come. 
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The  god  of  lovSy  [Singing.] 

That  sits  above^ 
And  knows  mtf,  and  knows  me. 
How  pitiful  I  deserve^  — 

I  mean  in  singing ;  but  in  loving,  Leander  the  good 
swimmer,  Troilus  the  first  employer  of  panders,  and 
a  whole  book  full  of  these  quondam  carpet-mongers, 
whose  names  yet  run  smoothly  in  the  even  road  of 
a  blank  verse,  why,  they  were  never  so  truly  turned 
over  and  over  as  my  poor  self,  in  love.  Marry,  I 
cannot  show  it  in  rhyme ;  I  have  tried :  I  can  find 
out  no  rhyme  to  •  lady  *  but  •  baby,'  an  innocent 
rhyme ;  for  •  scorn,'  •  horn,'  a  hard  rhyme ;  for 
*  school,'  *fool,'  a  babbling  rhyme  —  very  ominous 
endings.  No,  I  was  not  bom  under  a  rhyming  planet, 
for  I  cannot  woo  in  festival  terms.— 

Enter  Bbatbiob. 

Sweet  Beatrice,  would'st  thou  come  when  I  call'd 
thee?  . 

Beat.    Yea,  Signior ;  and  depart  when  you  bid  me. 

Bene,     O,  stay  but  till  then ! 

Beat.  'Then'  is  spoken;  fare  you  well  now:  — 
and  yet,  ere  I  go,  let  me  go  with  that  I  came  [for] ; 
which  is,  with  knowing  what  hath  pass'd  between 
you  and  Claudio.    . 

Bene.  Only  foul  words ;  and  thereupon  I  will  kiss 
thee. 

Beat.  Foul  words  is  but  foul  wind,  and  foul  wind 
is  but  foul  breath,  and  foul  breath  is  noisome  ;  there- 
fore I  will  depart  unkiss^d. 

Bene.  Thou  hast  frighted  the  word  out  of  his  right 
sense,  so  forcible  is  thy  wit.  But,  I  must  tell  thee 
plainly,  Claudio  undergoes  my  challenge ;  and  either 
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I  must  shortly  hear  from  him,  or  I  will  subscribe 
him  a  coward.  And,  I  pray  thee  now,  tell  me  for 
which  of  my  bad  parts  didst  thou  first  fall  in  love 
with  me  } 

Beat.  For  them  altogether;  which  maintained  so 
politic  a  state  of  evil  that  they  will  not  admit  any 
good  part  to  intermingle  with  them.  But  for  which 
of  my  good  parts  did  you  first  suffer  love  for  me  ? 

Bene,  "  Suflfer  love  "  !  a  good  epithet.  I  do  suf- 
fer love,  indeed;   for  I  love  thee  against  my  will. 

Beat.  In  spite  of  your  heart,  I  think.  Alas,  poor 
heart!  If  you  spite  it  for  my  sake,  I  will  spite  it 
for  yours  ;  for  I  will  never  love  that  which  my  Mend 
hates. 

Bene.    Thou  and  I  are  too  wise  to  woo  peaceably. 

Beat.  It  appears  not  in  this  confession;  there's 
not  one  wise  man  among  twenty  that  will  praise 
himself. 

Bene.  An  old,  an  old  instance,  Beatrice,  that  liv*d 
in  the  time  of  good  neighbours.  If  a  man  do  not 
erect,  in  this  age,  his  own  tomb  ere  he  dies,  he 
shall  live  no  longer  in  monument  than  the  bell  rings 
and  the  widow  weeps. 

Beat.     And  how  long  is  that,  think  you? 

Bene.  Question :  —  why,  an  hour  in  clamour,  and 
a  quarter  in  rheum:  therefore  is  it  most  expedient 
for  the  wise  (if  Don  Worm,  his  conscience,  find  no 
impediment  to  the  contrary)  to  be  the  trumpet  of 
his  own  virtues,  as  I  am  to  myself.  So  much  for 
praising  myself,  who,  I  myself  wUl  bear  witness,  is 
praiseworthy.  And  now  tell  me,  how  doth  your 
cousin  ? 

Beat.     Very  ill. 

Bene.    And  how  do  you? 

Beat.    Very  ill  too. 
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Bene.  Serve  Ood,  love  me,  and  mend.  There  wiU 
I  leaye  you  too,  for  here  comes  one  in  haste. 

Enter  Ubsula. 

JJire.  Madam,  you  must  come  to  your  nncle.  bon- 
der's old  coil  at  home :  it  is  proved,  my  Lady  Hero 
hath  been  falsely  accus'd,  the  Prince  and  Claudio 
mightily  abusM ;  and  Don  John  is  the  author  of  all, 
who  is  fled  and  gone.     WHl  you  come  presently? 

Beat.    Will  you  go  hear  this  news,  Signior? 

Bene.  I  will  live  in  thy  heart,  die  in  thy  lap,  and 
be  buried  in  thy  eyes ;  and,  moreover,  I  will  go  with 
thee  to  thy  unde's.  [JSretm^ 

SOBKB   III. 

The  Inside  of  a  Church. 

Enter  Don  Pedbo,  Clattdio,  and  Attendants,  with 
music  and  tapers* 

Claud,    Is  this  the  monument  of  Leonato  i 
Atten.    It  is,  my  lord. 
Claud.    IReads.'] 

Epitaph. 
Dane  to  death  hy  slanderous  tongues 

Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies: 
Deaths  in  guerdon  of  her  wrongs^ 

Gives  Iter  fame  which  never  dies. 
So  the  life,  that  died  toith  shamSy 
Lives  in  death  with  glorious  fame. 

Hang  thou  there  upon  the  tomb. 
Praising  her  when  I  am  dumb.  -^ 

Now,  music,  sound,  and  sing  your  solemn  hymn. 
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Song. 

Pardon^  goddess  of  the  nighty 
Those  that  slew  thy  virgin  knight; 
For  the  whichj  with  songs  of  woe^ 
Round  ahout  her  tonib  they  go, 

MidnigJUj  assist  our  moan; 

Help  us  to  sigh  and  groan^ 
Heavily,  heavily: 

Graves,  yawn,  and  yield  your  dead^ 

Till  death  he  uttered. 
Heavenly,  heavenly, 

CUmd.    Now,  unto  thy  bones  good  night! 

Yearly  will  I  do  this  rite. 
D,  Pedro.  Good  morrow.  Masters :  put  your  torches 
out. 
The  wolves  have  prey'd ;  and  look,  the  gentle  day, 
Before  the  wheels  of  Phoebus,  round  about 

Dapples  the  drowsy  East  with  spots  of  gray. 
Thanks  to  you  all,  and  leave  us :  fare  you  well. 
Claud,  Good  morrow,  Masters :  each  his  several  way. 
D.  Pedro,    Come,  let  us. hence,  and  put  on  other 
weeds ; 
And  then  to  Leonato*8  we  will  go. 

Claud,    And  Hymen  now  with  luckier  issue  speeds 
Than  this,  for  whom  we  rendered  up  this  woe! 

lExeunt. 

Sosirs  17. 

A  Room  in  Lxovato's  House. 

Enter  Leonato,  Antokio,  Bekediok,  Beatbics, 
Maboaret,  Ursula,  Friar,  and  Hebo. 

FHar,     Did  I  not  tell  you  she  was  innocent? 
Leon.  So  are  the  Prince  and  Claudio,  who  accus*d  her 
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Upon  tlie  error  that  you  heard  debated: 
But  Margaret  was  in  some  fault  for  this, 
Although  against  her  will,  as  it  appears 
In  the  true  course  of  all  the  question. 

Ant.     Well,  I  am  glad  that  all  things  sort  so  well. 

Bene,    And  so  am  I,  being  else  by  faith  enfore'd 
To  call  young  Claudio  to  a  reckoning  for  it. 

Leon,    Well,  daughter,  and  you  gentlewomen  all, 
Withdraw  into  a  chamber  by  yourselves. 
And,  when  I  send  for  you,  come  hither  mask'd : 
The  Prince  and  Claudio  promised  by  this  hour 
To  visit  me.  —  You  know#  your  office,  brother ; 
You  must  be  father  to  your  brother's  daughter, 
And  give  her  to  young  Claudio.         [^Exeunt  Ladies. 

Ant,    Which  I  will  do  with  oonfirm'd  countenance. 

Bene,     Friar,  I  must  entreat  your  pains,  I  think. 

Friar,    To  do  what,  Signior? 

Bene,     To  bind  me,  or  undo  me ;  one  of  them.  — 
Signior  Leonato,  truth  it  is,  good  Signior, 
Your  niece  regards  me  with  an  eye  of  &vour. 

Leon,    That  eye  my  daughter  lent  her :  'tis  most 
true. 

Bene,    And  I  do  with  an  eye  of  love  requite  her. 

Leon,    The  sight  whereof^  I  think,  you  had  from 
me. 
From  Claudio,  and   the  Prince.     But  what's  your 
will? 

Bene,     Your  answer,  sir,  is  enigmatical: 
But,  for  my  will,  my  will  is,  your  good  will 
May  stand  with  ours,  this  day  to  be  conjoined 
In  the  state  of  honourable  marriage :  -* 
In  which,  good  Friar,  I  shall  desire  your  help. 

Leon,    My  heart  is  with  your  liking. 

Friar.  And  my  help 

[Here  comes  the  Prince,  and  Claudio.] 
x2 
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Enter  Don  Pedbo  and  Claxtdio,  vnth  Attendants. 

D.  Pedro,    Good  morrow  to  this  &ir  assembly. 

Lean.    Qood  morrow,  Prince ;  good  morrow,  Claa* 
dio: 
We  here  attend  yon.     Are  yon  yet  determined 
To-day  to  marry  with  my  brother's  daughter  ? 

Claud,    I'll  hold  my  mind  were  she  an  Ethiop. 

Leon.     Call  her  forth,  brother:   here's  the  Friar 
ready.  {^Exit  Aktokio. 

D.  Pedro.    Good  morrow.  Benedick.    Why,  what's 
the  matter,  % 

That  you  have  such  a  February  face. 
So  full  of  frost,  of  storm,  and  cloudiness  ? 

Claud.    I  think  he  thinks  upon  Uie  savage  bull.  — 
Tush !  fear  not,  man,  we'll  tip  ihy  horns  with  gold. 
And  all  Europa  shall  rejoice  at  thee. 
As  once  Europa  did  at  lusty  Jove, 
When  he  would  play  the  noble  beast  in  love. 

Bene.     Bull  Jove,  sir,  had  an  amiable  low; 
And  some   such  strange    bull   leap'd  your  &ther*s 

cow. 
And  got  a  calf  in  that  same  noble  feat 
Much  like  to  you,  for  you  have  just  his  bleat. 

Enter  Aktonio,  with  the  Ladies,  maaked. 

Claud.    For  this  I  owe  you :  here  come  other  reck- 
onings. 
Which  is  the  lady  I  must  seize  upon? 
Leon.    This  same  is  she,  and  I  do  give  you  her. 
Claud.    Why,  then  she's  mine.  — Sweet,  let  me 

see  your  face. 
Leon.    No,  that  you  shall  not,  till  you  take  her 
hand 
Before  this  Friar,  and  swear  to  marry  her. 
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Claud,    Qive  me  your  band  before  tbia  bolj  Friar : 
I  am  your  busband  if  you  like  of  me. 

Hero,    And  wben  I  liv'd,  I  was  your  otber  wife : 

[TJnmaMng. 
And  wben  you  loy'd,  you  were  my  otber  busband. 
Cltud*    Anotber  Hero? 
Hero.  Notbing  certainer. 

One  Hero  died  [defil'd] ;  but  I  do  live, 
And,  surely  as  I  live,  I  am  a  maid. 

D.  Pedro.    Tbe  former  Hero !    Hero  tbat  is  dead ! 
Leon.    Sbe  died,  my  lord,  but  wbiles  ber  slander 

liv'd. 
Friar.    All  tbis  amazement  can  I  qualify; 
Wben  after  tbat  tbe  boly  rites  are  ended, 
ril  tell  you  largely  of  lair  Hero's  deatb : 
Mean  time,  let  wonder  seem  familiar. 
And  to  tbe  cbapel  let  us  presently. 

Bene.   Soft  and  fair.  Friar.  —  Wbicb  is  Beatrice? 
Beat.    I  answer  to  tbat  name.   \TJnmaMng.'\  Wbat 

is  your  will? 
Bene.    Do  not  you  love  me? 
Beat.  Wby,  no ;  no  more  tban  reason. 

Bene.    Wby,  tben,  your  uncle,  and  tbe  Prince,  and 
Claudio, 
Have  been  deceiyed:  [for]  tbey  swore  you  did. 
Beat.    Do  not  you  love  me? 
Bene.  Trotb,  no ;  no  more  tban  reason. 

Beat.     Wby,  tben,  my  cousin,  Margaret,  and  Ur^ 
sula, 
Are  mucb  deceiv'd;  for  tbey  did  swear  you  did. 
Bene.    Tbey  swore  tbat  you  were  almost  sick  for 

me. 
Beat.    Tbey  swore  tbat  you  were  well-nigb  dead 

for  me. 
Bene.    'Tis  no  sucb  matter.  —  Tben,  you  do  not 
love  me? 
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Beat.    No,  truly,  but  in  friendly  lecompeuse. 

Leon.    Come,  consin,  I  am  sure  you  love  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Claud.     And  I'll  be  sworn  npon't  that  he  lovee 
her; 
For  here's  a  paper,  written  in  his  hand, 
A  halting  sonnet  of  his  own  pure  brain, 
Fashion'd  to  Beatrice. 

Hero.  And  here's  another. 

Writ  in  my  cousin's  hand,  stol'n  from  her  pocket. 
Containing  her  affection  unto  Benedick. 

Bene.  A  miracle!  here's  our  own  hands  against 
our  hearts.  —  Come,  I  will  haye  thee;  but,  by  this 
light,  I  take  thee  for  pity. 

Beat.  I  would  not  deny  you ;  — but,  by  this  good 
day,  I  yield  upon  great  persuasion,  and,  partly,  to 
save  your  life,  for  I  was  told  you  were  in  a  con- 
sumption. 

Bene.    Peace!  I  will  stop  your  mouth. 

D.  Pedro.    How  dost  thou.  Benedick,  the  married 
man? 

Bens.  I'll  tell  thee  what.  Prince ;  a  college  of  wit- 
crackers  caimot  flout  me  out  of  my  humour.  Dost 
thou  think  I  care  for  a  satire,  or  an  epigram?  No: 
if  a  man  will  be  beaten  with  brains,  he  shall  wear 
nothing  handsome  about  him.  In  brief,  since  I  do 
purpose  to  marry,  I  will  think  nothing  to  any  pur- 
pose that  the  world  can  say  against  it;  and  there- 
fore never  flout  at  me  for  [what]  I  have  said  against 
it;  for  man  is  a  giddy  thing,  and  this  is  my  con- 
clusion. —  For  thy  part,  Claudio,  I  did  think  to  have 
beaten  thee ;  but,  in  that  thou  art  like  to  be  my  kins- 
man, live  unbruis'd,  and  love  my  cousin. 

Claud.  I  had  well  hop'd  thou  would'st  have  de- 
nied Beatrice,  that  I  might  have  cudgell'd  thee  out 
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of  thy  single  life,  to  make  tliee  a  double  dealer; 
wliich,  out  of  question,  thou  wilt  be,  if  my  cousin 
do  not  look  exceeding  narrowly  to  thee. 

Bene,  Come,  come,  we  are  Mends.  —  Let's  have 
a  dance  ere  we  are  married,  that  we  may  lighten  our 
own  hearts,  and  our  wives'  heels. 

Leon,     We'll  have  dancing  afterward. 

Bene.  First,  of  my  word ;  Uierefore,  play,  music ! 
—  Prince,  thou  art  sad;  get  thee  a  wife,  get  thee  a 
wife :  there  is  no  staff  more  reverend  than  one  tipp'd 
witk  horn. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mees,  My  lord,  your  brother  John  is  ta'en  in  flight. 
And  brought  with  armed  men  back  to  Messina. 

Bene,  Think  not  on  him  till  to-morrow :  I'll  devise 
thee  brave  punishments  for  him.  —  Strike  up,  pipers. 

\_Dance,  —  Exeunt, 


NOTES  ON  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT 
NOTHING. 


ACT  FIRST. 

SOKNB  I* 


p.  229.  •<  Enter  Lbonato  " :  —  Here  the  stage  directioiii  in  folio 
«nd  quarto  is,  **  Enter  Leonato  Gouemour  of  Messina, 
Innogen  ku  trifet"  ftc ;  and  at  the  oommencement  of 
the  next  Act,  '<  Enter  Leonato,  hia  brother,  kU  wife^*' 
&c. ;  but  as  Imogen  neither  speaks  nor  is  spoken  to,  and, 
(as  Mr.  Dyce  has  well  observed,)  could  not  remain  upon 
the  stage  auxnb  at  the  interrupted  nuptial  of  her  daugh- 
ter, and  as  she  is  not  in  any  vrsv  alluded  to,  it  is  plain 
tbat  she  has  no  place  amon^  the  Dramatis  Fenone.  The 
name  is  probablj  a  transcript  from  the  first  draft  of  the 
play,  in  making  which  the  author  had  a  plan  which  he 
afterward  abandoned. 

"         " Don  Pedro  of  Arragon "  :  —  "Don  Peter  "  in 

both  folio  and  quarto,  here  and  immediatelY  after ;  but  in 
^e  next  stage  direction,  and  afterward,  "  Don  Pedro" 

p.  230.    " Signior  Monianto"  :  —  Beatrice  speaks  of  the 

soldier  who  dwells  so  much  in  her  thoughts,  by  a  term  of 
the  fencing  schooL 
ft  «  «»^  of  any  eort "  ;  — Plainly,  none  *  of  any  kind ; ' 
but  Warburton  and  Mr.  Dyce  would  have  it,  <of  anr 
quality/  *  of  any  rank '  —  meaning  *  high  quality,'  <  high 
rank.'  But '  scrt,'  unless  used  absolutdy,  without  qu^- 
ificaticn  of  degree  or  merit,  as  we  sometimes  use  *  charac- 
ter' to  mean  *  good  character,'  cannot  be  thus  arbitrarily 
raised  from  its  inferior  and  general  sense  to  one  higher 
and  particular ;  and  no  instance  of  such  a  use  has  been 
quoted.  Throughout  Shakespeare's  works  and  thom  of 
his  contemporaries  it  is  used  to  mean  class  and  condi- 
tion, of  all  sorts;  for  instance^  "  The  other  sorte  be  eren 

(319) 
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Seniingmen."  A  hrie/e  CcnceipU  of  English  PoOicy,  4to. 
1698.   fbl.  336.     See  Shakeapeare'9  Scholar,  p.  166. 

p.  280.  <*  He  $0t  up  hia  MOa  here  "  :  —  Posting  small  placards, 
was,  in  Shakespeare's  day,  the  onl j  mode  of  malong  mat- 
ters public,  except  proclaiming  them  by  a  crier. 

"         " atthe^A*    .    .    .    at  the  Wrrf-*ott "  .•  —  The 

flight  arrow  was  longv  and  was  used  for  long  shots :  the 
holt  was  short  and  thick,  and  suited  only  to  short  dis- 
tances. 

'     "         « he  hath  holp  to  ao^  it " :  —  The  folio  has  «  mm/' 

with  a  long  «,  the  quarto  *<  Mte,"  —  a  difference  hardly 
worth  notice. 

p.  281.  **  Is  there  no  young  iquarer  "  :  —  So  long  as  quarrel- 
some boys  •  square  off'  at  eaoh  other,  explanation  of  this 
word  is  superfluous. 

p.  232.  '•  Enter  Bon  Fbdbo,  Johh  the  Baatard"  &c : — Thus  the 
direction  of  the  folio,  in  which  John  is  generally  so  styled ; 
but  sometimes  John  and  Sir  John. 

II         <c  .....^  Leonato,  you  are  come  "  :  *-  The  quarto  reads, 

•'  are  yem  oome." 
'         ••  Were  you  in  doubt "  :  —  The  quarto  adds  «  Sir." 
p.  238*     •«  7%wisthesum,"fto.:— The  quarto  has  «  7%a<is,"&c 

p.  284.     «« tote1lusCupidisagoodAar«-/mfar,"fte.:— So 

much  conftunng  comment  has  been  made  on  this  plain 
passage,  that  it  is  pardonable  to  point  out  that  Benedick 
asks  <  do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  the  blind  boy  has  the 
eyes  of  a  greyhound,  and  that  Yulcan's  forge  and  anvil 
are  used  to  work  wood  ? ' 

p.  235.  «  Enter  Bon  PsDBo" :  —  Both  felio  and  quarto  add, 
«  John  f Ae  Baatard  ;  "  but  with  evident  error ;  for  John 
afterward  learns  fitnn  Boraehie  what  passes  at  this  inters 
view. 

"         " it  is  not  so,  nor 'twas  not  so,**  &c.— This  is  the 

burden  of  a  fealM  old  story,  as  bloody  as  BIm  Beard, 
without  its  whimsicality,  which  will  bo  found  in  the  Va- 
riorum Edition,  related  upon  the  authoritv  of  Blakeway. 
In  the  story  is  a  motto,  •'  Be  bold,  be  bold,  but  not  too 
bold,"  found  also  in  The  Faerie  Queene,  B.  III.  C.  xL  64. 

p.  236.     « I  apeak  mine  "  :  —  The  quarto,  "  apoke." 

w         c< ill  the  force  of  his  will "  :  —  Warimrton's  pro- 

fosslonal  eye  first  detected  the  allusion  here  to  heresy,  as 
defined  in  scholastic  divinity ;  according  to  which  it  was 
not  merely  het^fodox  opinion,  but  a  wi&ul  adherence  to 
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■uch  opixiioa.  The  satject  was  a  fluniliar  one  in  Shake- 
9petan^9  day. 

p.  236.  '*  ^—^  a  r&cheat  -winded  in  my  forehead  " : — The  recaU 
which  the  hunter  blew  upon  his  horn  was  called  the  •  re 
cheat.'    Benedie^B  meaning  is  saffidently  obvious. 

n         •• hang  nie  in  a  bottle,  Uks  a  eat" :  —  It  was  a 

cruel  sport  of  the  day  to  shoot  at  a  cat  in  a  bottle. 

"         «• and  called  Adam  "  :  —  An  allusian  to  one  of 

the  three  celebrated  archers,  Adam  Bell,  Clym  of  the 
Clough,  and  William  of  Cloudesley.  See  the  Outkno*s 
BaUad  in  Percy's  ReUguea  of  EnglUh  Poetry. 

p.  287.  *'  In  time  the  sayaffe  bull,"  &c. :  —  This  line  is  quoted, 
with  a  slight  error,  from  Kyd's  SpanUh  Tragedy^  Act  II. 

^  •* if  Cupid  have  not  spent  all  his  quiver  m  Ven- 
ice":  —  The  courtezans  and  intriguing  ladies  of  Venice 
were  fSomous,  the  world  over. 

"  '*  -^—  ere  you  flout  old  ende"  ftc  :  -^  alluding  to  the 
old  formal  phrases  for  closing  letters,  such  as  Boi  Pedro 
and  Claudio  have  just  been  quoting. 

p.  288.     «« [and  with  her  fkther,"  Ac] :  —  These  words  are 

not  in  the  folio :  making  Just  one  line,  and  in  the  multi- 
ptieity  of  *  ands,'  they  were  evidently  skipped. 

SOSHB  n. 

p.  289.  •*Enter  Lbovato  and  Amtokid*'  :  —  In  the  stage  di- 
rection here,  both  in  foHo  and  quarto,  Antonio  is  called 
«<  an  old  man,  brother  to  Leonato ; "  and  in  succeeding 
directions  and  prefixes,  ••  Old  man,"  or  <•  Brother." 

"  "—I  can  tell  you  news": — The  quarto  has  «««lrafi^« 
news ; "  and  in  Antonio'e  neoct  speech,  *•  thus  much  over- 
heard." 

w         w ati^k-pleaehed  " :  —  thickly  interwoven. 

Scuta  nL 

p.  240.     « in  the  occasion  that  breeds  [it]  ":— Both  folio 

and  quarto  ladL  *  it,'  which  is  from  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1632.  Li  Conrade'e  next  speech  but  one  the  quarto  has, 
•*  at  least  tf  patient  sufferance ; "  and  in  his  next  after, 
«  you  shoula  take  true  root." 

"         <«  ^—  a  eanker  in  a  hedge  "  :  —  a  dog-rose. 

a  241.    "  I  wiU  make  all  use,"  ftc  :  —  The  quarto  reads,  <  I 
make." 
"         «And  who,  [and  «Ao]  "  ;  —  This  iteration,  tame  in 
VOL.  in.  u 
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itself^  «nd  out  of  place  after  the  Bastard  has,  with  delib- 
eration, called  Claudio  **  a  proper  squire,"  is  entirely  un- 
suited  to  the  taciturn  phlegm  of  John ;  and  I  have  not 
a  doubt  that  the  second  <  and  who '  is  an  accidental  rep- 
etition, and  that  we  should  read,  *•  And  who }  which  way 
looks  he  ? " 
p.241.  "I  whipp'd  behind":  — The  quarto  has,  « I  whipp'd 
MM  behind,"  &c. 


ACT  SECOND. 

Scene  I* 

p.  243.     •' if  he  could  get  her  good  will "  :  —  The  quarto 

and  folio  hare  here,  "if  a  could,"  &c  —  'a'  being,  in 
Shakespeare's  day,  and  still,  in  some  parts  of  England,  a 
▼ulgar  colloquiaiism  for  <he.'  Throughout  the  quarto 
hnpression  of  this  play  <  a '  is  constantly  put  for  the  pro- 
noun ;  but  in  the  foUo,  with  comparatire  rarity,  lliat 
this  is  the  result  of  the  corrections  made  at  the  theatre 
in  the  quarto  copy  from,  which  the  folio  was  printed,  (See 
Introduction,')  Lb  plain,  from  the  appearance  of  this  change 
only  in  speeches  of  those  of  the  higher  ranks  among  the 
dramatis  personxB.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  the 
change  is  not  made  in  those ;  and  that  this  is  the  result  of 
inadvertence  is  shown  by  the  appearance  in  the  original 
of  *  I '  and  <  a '  in  the  same  speech.  In  such  cases  the 
evident  design  of  the  authentic  text  is  perfected  in  the 

I)re8ent  edition ;  while  the  characteristic  vulgarism  is  sl- 
owed, as  in  that  text,  to  remain  in  the  mouths  which  it 
becomes :  —  a  course  which  has  not  hitherto  been  taken. 

"         " earnest  of  the  he*r»ard  " : — i.  e.,  the  bear- ward, 

—  spelled,  in  both  foUo  and  quarto,  **  berrordf**  which 
shows  the  pronunciation  of  the  term,  and  indicates  the 
proper  mamier  of  printing  it. 

"         " and  away  to  St.  Peter  for  the  Heaveng  " :  — 

GifTord  shoyrs  that  **  for  the  Heavens  "  was  a  pretty  oath 
in  Shakespeare's  day,  and  Mr.  Dyce  would  place  the  co- 
lon after  *  Peter,'  and  read,  "  for  the  Heavens,  he  shows," 
&c  But  from  the  context  it  appears  that  here  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  phrase  is  the  proper  one. 

p.  244.  " Father,  as  it  please  you  " :  —  •  Father '  is  omit- 
ted in  the  folio;  evidently  by  accident.  It  appears  in 
the  quarto. 

"         " too  importatU  " ;  ^  i.  e. ,  importunate.    See  Note 

on  "  important  letters,'  Com.  of  Err.*  Act  V.  Sc  1. 
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p.  244.     <« modeit,  as  a  fiMamiiv".-^ a  stately  dance.    Mr. 

Collier's  ibiio  of  1632  reads,  a  line  or  two  below,  '<  till  he 
sink  apace  into  his  graye."  The  pun  is  a  tolerable  one 
for  the  old  dabbler,  but  out  of  place ;  and  Shakespeare 
would  not  write  « till  he  sink  apaee"  It  occurs  in  Mars- 
ton's  IfuatiaU  Counteaat  Act  II.,  where  Mr.  Collier's  cor- 
rector may  have  found  it ;  and  it  was  suggested  by  Capell. 

p.  245.  "  Enter  Don  Pbdbo  •  .  .  Balthazar  ;  John  "  :  — 
The  folio  and  quarto  hare  *•  Balthazar  or  dumb  John  "  — 
eridently  acusprint  for  '  and  don  John.'  That  Balthazar 
was  in  no  sense  dumb,  we  hare  already  had  ample  eyi- 
dence.    The  old  copies  haye  **  Maekere  with  a  drum" 

"         •« within  the  house  is  Jove  "  ;  —  The  folio  has 

**lote"  which,  of  coiirse,  is  a  misprint  for  *  Jove,'  the 
word  in  the  quarto.  The  story  of  Baucie  and  Philemon 
IB  related  in  Oyid's  Metamorphoses,  Book  8. 

"  "Well,  I  would  you  did  like  me"  :  — This  and  the 
two  following  speeches  are  assigned  in  both  folio  and 
quarto  to  Benedick,  Theobald  £^  saw  that  the  whole 
of  the  dialogue  with  Margaret  belongs  to  Balthazar  ;  which 
is  so  plain  when  attention  is  directed  to  the  matter,  that 
it  seems  strange  it  had  not  been  discoyered  before.  Ben- 
edick is  at  this  time  engaged  with  Beatrice ;  as  we  see  by 
their  entrance,  almost  immediately  after,  in  the  midst  of 
a  conyersation,  of  which  we  hear  only  the  close.  The 
mistake  is  one  of  a  kind  which  is  common,  for  the  rea- 
son assigned  by  Mr.  Dyce,  that  "  two  prefixes,  each  be- 
ginning wi^  the  same  letter,  are  frequently  confounded 
by  transcribers  and  printers."  See  ^ote  on  <'  Let  them 
be  in  the  hands,"  &c    Act  lY.  Sc  2. 

p.  246.     M the  Hundred  Merry  Tales*'  c-^'^  A  G  Mery 

Tales "  is  the  title  of  an  old  jest  book  printed  first  by 
Kastell,  and  therefore  between  1517  and  1533.  Only  one 
copy  is  known  to  exist ;  and  that  is  imperfect.  It  was 
diMoyered  in  1815  by  Uie  Rey.  Professor  Conybeare,  of 
Oxford.  A  few  ccpies  were  reprinted  by  that  prince  of 
modem  printers,  whittingham,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Singer :  —  and  a  yery  pretty  sort  of  book  it 
was  for  a  young  lady  to  haye  her  gcxxi  wit  out  of. 

" only  his  gift  is  in  devising,"  &c. :  —  i.  e.,  his 

only  gift,  &c.,  for  which  it  is  more  than  possible  that  the 
text  is  an  accidentia  transposition* 

p.  248.  "  — ^  'twas  the  boy  that  stole  your  meat "  :  —  The 
story  to  which  this  speech  refon  appears  to  be  entirely 
lost  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  I  haye  neyer  heard  of 
or  met  with  any  other  allusion  to  it. 
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p.  248.  **  Enttr  Bern  Pbdbo,  Hzbo,  and  Lbonato  "  :  —The 
direotion  in  the  folio  is,  -Enter  ths  Prinott"  and  af- 
terward, •*  Enter  Claudio  and  Beatriee,  L&onato,  Hero  ;  " 
but  in  the  quarto  we  hare,  *'  Enter  the  Prince,  Hero,  Le- 
onato,  John  and  Borachio,  and  Conrade,"  and  afterward, 
**  Enter  Claudio  and  Beatriee"  In  both  we  have  sped- 
mens  of  the  careleaBneBB  with  which  entries  were  marked 
in  early  impressions  of  old  plays.  But  although  John 
and  Borachio  do  not  appear  until  the  next  Scene,  and 
Conrade  not  at  all,  the  quarto  is  plainly  oorrect  in  mak- 
ing Hero  and  Leonaio  enter  with  Don  Pedro,  leading  BtJ* 
trice  and  Claudio  to  follow  some  time  after.  For  not  only 
does  Benedick  say,  **  1  told  him  true,  that  your  Grace  had 
got  the  good  will  of  this  young  lady,"  —  i.  e..  Hero;  but 
Beatrice,  soon  after  she  comes  in,  says  to  the  Prince,  **  I 
hare  brought  Count  Claudio,  whom  you  tent  me  to  seek,** 
These  two  speeches  seem  to  group  the  characters  as  they 
appear  in  the  text. 

p.  249.     " the  [good]  will  of  this  yonnff  lady"  :-- The 

folio  has  « the  will,''  and  just  before,  « 1  think  told  him 
true,"  the  words  in  brackets,  in  the  text,  which  are  found 
in  the  quarto,  haying,  quite  surely,  beoi  omitted  by  ac- 
cident. 

'         '< terrible  as  her  terminations  " ; ^The  folio  omitb 

•  her,'  accidentally  without  a  doubt. 

p.  260.  <'  — —  the  infemai  Ati  in  good  apparel "  :  — Although 
Ati  was  not  a  Fury,  but  the  Goddess  of  Discord,  War- 
burton's  opinion  tliat  this  is  "  a  pleasant  allusion  to  the 
custom  of  ancient  poets  and  painters,  who  represent  thi» 
fiiries  in  raggs,"  is  most  probably  correct. 

« Prester  John's  foot ":  —  Prester  John  was  the 

fabulous  ruler  of  an  unknown  country  supposed  to  be  in 
the  far  East.  No  one  of  course  knew  any  thing  of  him, 
yet  almost  every  one  believed  in  his  existence,  and  be- 
lieved with  wonder.  See  Sir  John  Mandeville's  account 
of  his  travels,  written  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

« a  hair  o/* the  great  Cham's  beard" :  ~The  fint 

folio  and  the  QU-arto  have  *<  off ; "  and  so  have  all  the  an- 
cient copies.  Therefore,  and  because  the  word  has  a  verv 
appropriate  signification,  it  should  stand ;  although  aU 
modem  editions,  hitherto,  have  *  of,*  because  old  prinfeis 
and  old  writers  did  not  always  distinguish  between  «off ' 
and  *ot*    When  in  doubt,  take  the  authentic  text. 

u i^ig  Lad^  Tongue  "  —  Thus  the  folio.  The  sec- 
ond folio  has  **  this  lady^t  Tongue,"  which,  on  account  of 
the  allusion  to  '  a  dish,'  is  possibly  the  correct  reading 
The  quarto  has  «  my  lady  Tongue." 
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p.  211*  «« -—  Mmethiag  of  a  JmIoo*  oomplesioa "  :  —  The 
quarto  hm  **tk4a  jealoua  oomplmon."  Thfl  Spaoiah 
onnge  wm  called  tLe  CiTil  oraDge— t}i9  naisid  bcang  w 
quelled  and  pronoiuiced* 

//        M that  ho  IB  in.  her  heart "  :  —  So  the  quarto :  the 

fidio  has  •«  my  heart"  —  a  manifest  eztor. 

//        «— ^  thus  goes  every  one  to  th4  world  but  I "  :  —  For 

a  woman  to  <  go  to  the  world '  was  for  her  to  be  married ; 

the  phrase  signifying  either  to  go  the  way  of  the  world* 

or  to  take  a  plaoe  in  the  world. 

p.  252.     •« never  aad,  but  when  she  sleeps  *•  —  never  serious. 

"        w to  hear  UU  of  a  husband  "  :  —  This  form  of 

speech*  which  Shakespeare  constantly  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  perBonages  of  the  highest  rank,  but  which  is  now  never 
heard  in  Old  England*  except,  perhaps,  in  the  remotest 
rural  districts,  is  m  common  use  in  New  England.  The 
idiom  is  pure  English.  •<  And  yet  I  sawe  in  that  little 
time,  in  one  Citie,  more  Ubertie  to  sinner  then  euer  I 
heard  tell  of  in  our  noble  Citie  of  London  in  ix  yeare." 
Ascham's  Schoolematt&r,  4to.,  1589,  fi>L  27  a. 

p.  253.    '• answer  [my]  mind  " :  —  The  Iblio  omits  «  my," 

which  is  found  in  the  quarto. 

"        " <A'  onewithtA' other":  — Thus  both  folio  and 

quarto,  and 'yet  aU  modem  editions  have  *the'  m  botib 
instances.  The  pronunciation,  as  could  be  shown  by 
numberless  instances,  was  f  one  and  f  other  —  the  latter 
of  which  survives  to  us.  The  number  of  similar  cases  in 
which  the  text  of  Shakespeare  is  faithfully  given  in  this 
alone  of  all  modem  editions  ^  that  is,  since  1685  —  ii 
coimtless :  they  have  been  necessarily  passed  without  no- 
tice, with  very  rare  exceptions.  Editors  will  misrep- 
resent the  text  in  a  characteristio  though  trivial  point, 
like  this,  and  yet  affiront  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
by  a  labored  explanation  of  what  Shakespeare  meant  by 
**  a  mountain  of  affection." 

n        «• of  A  noUe  etrain  "  :  ^  descent,  line-age^ — from 

the  Anglo-Saxon  etrynd;  the  oommnn  word  *  strain' 
having  a  different  root. 

scENB  n. 

p.  255.     •• hear  Margaret  term  me  CUmUo  " :  — >  Thus  both 

Iblio  and  quarto.  Tneobald  read,  <•  term  me  Borachio ; "  — 
nlausibly ;  as  to  those  who  were  deceived,  Hero*i  error  would 
have  seemed  of  a  very  different  kind  if  Uiey  had  had  reason 
to  suppose  she  thought  her  visitant  really  Claudio,  and  as 
CAmi^  himself  was  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  scene     He  has 
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been  generally  followed  till  of  recent  yeazs :  and  Mr.  Col- 
lier agrees  with  him,  although  he  gives  the  old  text ! 
That  text  is  right ;  for»  plainly,  Boraehio  wheedled  Mar- 

Cei  into  playing  with  him  at  a  scene  between  the  other 
ers.  He  himself  declares,  Act  Y.  Sc.  1,  that  ^e  was 
innocent  of  any  attempt  to  injure  her  mistresB ;  and  as  for 
CUnulio,  it  was  enough  for  him  to  know  (as  he  thought) 
that  he  heard  Hero  '*  term  "  another  than  he  ClaudAo. 

p.  256.     « such  seeming  truth  of  her  disloyalty  "  :  —  The 

old  copies  have  for  *  her '  the  very  needless  and  unpleasant 
repetition,  <*  Heroes;  **  which,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt, 
was  the  result  of  a  mistaking  of  *  her,'  in  the  MS.,  for  a 
customarv  abbreviation  of  the  proper  name.  Thus,  in  the 
quarto,  <  Margaret '  is  printed  ••  Marg.'*  just  before. 

SOXNB  IIL 

"         **  Enter  Bbnedick,"  &c  :  —  Folio  and  quarto  have 

M Enter  Benedick  alone"  the  Boy's  entrance  not  being 

noticed. 
"         « in  the  orchard  " : — <  Orchard '  (originally  « hort- 

yard')  and  < garden'  were  synonymous  in  Shakespeare's 

day. 

p.  256.     «•  —  now  is  he  tum'd  orthographer  ** :  —  Folio  and 
quarto  have  orthography. 

//         « her  hair  shall  be  of  what  colour  it  phase  Qod  "  • 

—  See  Act  ITT.  Sc.  4.  **  I  like  the  new  tire  within  ex- 
cellently, if  the  hair  were  a  thought  browner."  Mr.  Yer- 
planck  reasonably  supposes  that  Shakespeare  "had  an 
especial  and  somewhat  whimsical  [though,  why  whim- 
sical f]  dislike  to  all  disguises  of  the  head  by  art."  They 
were  but  too  common  in  his  day. 

"  **Efder  Bon  Pbdbo  •  .  •  and  Balthazab  " :  —  The 
quarto  has,  **  Enter  Prince,  Leonato,  Claudlo,  mmieke," 
and  afterward,  <*  Enter  Balthaser  vtUh  mueieke  ;  "  but  the 
folio  has  only,  and  in  the  first  place,  <*  Enter  Prinae,  Le- 
onato, Claudio,  and  Jacke  Wilson,"  giving  us  plainly  in 
this  Scene,  as  in  another  of  this  play,  a  transcript  from 
the  very  prompt  book  used  at  Shakespeare's  theatre.  Jack 
Wilson  not  bong  "  nominated  "  in  the  quarto,  it  h  plain 
that  the  copy  from  which  the  folio  was  printed  has  other 
authority  than  that  which  pertains  to  the  older  edition ; 
and  besides,  if  he  were  the  distinguished  Ihr.  John  Wil- 
son, of  Oxford,  which  is  more  than  probable,  ^See  Bim- 
bault's  WTio  was  Jack  Wilson  f  and  Shakespeare  s  Scholar, 
p.  166)  he  was  not  the  "  music  "  whidi  entered  when 
that  edition  was  printed;  for  he  was  then  only  about 
six  years  old,  but  about  twenty-nine,  of  course,  when 
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the  folio  was  published.  The  context  shows  pUdnly 
that  BaUhazar  enters  in  company  with  the  Prince  and 
the  others,  after  haying  sung  a  solo  to  them  just  before. 
p.  257.  "  We'll  fit  the  kid-fcxx  " :  — « Kid/  as  meaning  « young,' 
18  still  in  use  among  the  lower  cla£»es  in  England.  It  is 
more  than  probable,  howerer,  that  we  should  read  '  hid- 
fox.' 

"  **  Note  notes,  forsooth,  and  nothing  " ;  —  This  is  one  of 
many  eridences  that  th  used  to  be  pronounced  as  t,  and 
•  nothing '  as  *  no-ting.'  But  the  orthoepical  point  not 
haying  been  noticed  hitherto,  ITieobald  read  *  noting^* 
and  was  inyariably  followed,  until  Mr.  Collier  restored 
the  original  word,  merely,  however,  on  the  principle  of 
adherence  to  "the  oldest  authority."    See  Introduction, 

p.  268.  "  Then  sigh  not  ao"  &c. :  —  In  most  modem  editions, 
and  in  all  of  the  present  century,  this  line  has  hitherto 
been  improperly  printed  as  two.  The  occurrence  of  a 
rhyme  in  the  middle  of  an  octosyllabic  line  which  itself 
is  rhymed  i^ith  by  another  only  at  the  close,  is  common 
in  our  early  ballad  poetry. 

"  "  The  frauds  of  men  were  ever  so"  ;  —  Thus  the  folio ; 
the  quarto  has  **  The  frmid  of  men  woe,"  &c. 

"         " atalk  on,  the  fowl  sits  ":  —  An  allusion  to  tne 

use  of  the  stalking  horse  behind  which  the  ancient  fowler 
hid  himself  from  the  birds. 

p.  260.  " prays ;  —  cries,  •  O  sweet  Benedick ! ' "  &c. : — Fo- 
lio and  quarto  have  "prayes,  curses,  O  sweet  Benedick,*' 
&c.  In  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  *  curses'  was  changed 
to  <  cries,'  for  which  it  might  easily  be  misprinted,  and 
which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  tiie  correct  word ;  for 
why  should  Beatrice  curse  ?  Mr.  Singer  adopts  the 
change.  But  the  needful  correction  was  thus  but  partly 
made;  for  Claudio  haying  already  said  that  Beatrice 
"weeps,  sobs,"  it  is  plain  that  "  cries"  means  that  she 
cries  out,  **  O  sweet  Benedick  !  "  Hitherto  the  text  has 
predicated  nothing  of  her  exclamation. 

f        •« an  n\mB['deed]  to  hang  him":  —  Folio  and 

quarto  have  "  an  alms  to  hang  him ; "  but  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  is  cor- 
rect in  reading '  ahoB-deed,*  *  An  alms '  meant  only  a  chari- 
table gift ;  but  *  an  alms-deed '  was  a  recognized  phrase, 
almost  a  word,  signifying  not  only  such  an  act,  but  any 
equally  worthy.  Thus  Queen  Margaret  says  to  Gloster  in 
Henry  VL,  Part  3,  Act  V.  Sc.  6,  "  murther  is  thy  alms« 
deed." 

p,  291.     •« 1  would  haye  dafd,"  &c. :  —  L  e.,  doffsd. 
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p.  261.     •* a  eofUemptible  spirit "  :  —  i.  e.,  contemptaous — 

a  frequent  use  of  the  word  in  Shakespeare's  day. 

"  •«  —  Tou  may  «m  he  is  wise  "  :  —  The  quarto  has 
**  §aiy  "  and  afterward,  **  moH  christian-like." 

"  "  Shall  we  go  seek  Benedick  "  :  —  The  folio  has  "  tee" 
which,  from  tne  situation  of  the  parties,  seems  to  be  a 
misprint  for  *  seek,'  which  is  foimd  in  the  quarto. 

p.  262.     " unworthy  to  have  so  good  a  lady  " : — The  quar- 
to omits  <  to  haye.' 

^'         " and  her  gentlewoman  carry":  — The  quarto 

has  «  gentlewoiiMfi. 


ACT   THIRD. 

SOBKB  I. 

p.  264«  «  Propoaing  with  the  Prince  " :  ^  oonTersing  —  from 
the  French  propoe^  *  discourse.' 

"  "  To  Ksten  our  propose  "  :  —  The  folio  has  *'purpoee ; ' 
but  although  instances  of  the  use  of  that  word  in  the 
sense  of  *  conversation  *  occur,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  in  this  case  a  nusprint  for  the  word  found  in  die 
quarto.    See  the  previous  Note. 

p.  265.     " haggarde  of  the  rock" :  —  wild  hawks  of  the 

mountains. 

p.  266.  « If  black  "  ;  —  Dark-complexioned  men  were  called 
black.  **  Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies' 
eyes."     Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  V.  Sc.  2. 

"         " an  agate  very  vilely  cut "  :  —  This  comparison 

to  the  diminutive  figures  sculptured  upon  agate  seal 
rings,  was  not  uncommon  in  Shakespeare's  day. 

"         •« preee  me  to  death  with  wit "  :  —  The  peine  forte 

ei  dure,  used  of  old  as  the  last  resort  to  compel  accused 
persons  to  plead,  was  inflicted  by  stretching  them  on 
their  backs  upon  their  dungeon  floor,  and  gradually 
heaping  heavy  weights  upon  the  chest  and  abdomen  untJ 
a  plea  was  extorted  or  death  ensued.  During  the  pro- 
cess, the  sufferer  was  allowed  only  water  from  the  pool 
nearest  the  prison. 

'f  "  It  were  a  bitter  death  to  die  with  mocks." 

The  original  has  **  better"  an  obvious  and  easy  mis- 
print for  the  word  in  Ae  text,  to  which  it  is  corrected  in 
the  second  folio.  The  quarto  has  the  same  error  and  an- 
other, **  a  better  death  than  die,*  &c.,  which  reading  has 
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most  strangely  been  given  in  all  modem  editions  hitherto, 
to  the  entire  disr^ard  of  the  context  as  well  as  of  the 
authentic  copy,  for,  **  It  were  a  better  death  than  die 
with  mocks  "  can  only  refer  to  Benedick's  consuming  away 
in  si^hs ;  whereas  it  is  herself  that  Hero  represents  as  bcs 
ing  m  danger  of  being  pressed  to  death  with  wit,  if  she 
rereal  Benedick's  passion,  and  "  there/ore,**  she  sayn,  "  let 
Benedick  consume."  He  is  threatened  with  no  other 
danger  from  Beatrice  than  that  in  which  he  is  already 
represented  to  be  from  her  charms.  Mr.  Collier  incor- 
rectly quotes  the  text  of  the  foUo  as  *«  a  better  death  than 
to  die,"  &c.  '  Tickling '  is  here  a  trisyllable, 
p.  267.  "  Why,  eeery  day  ;  —  to-morrow  "  :  —  Mr.  Collier's 
foUo  of  1632  has  "  tn  a  day  "  —  a  plausible  emendation ; 
but  the  original  text  is  correct.  Hero  uses  a  form  of  ex- 
pression wMch  has  surviyed  in  America,  although  it  is 
not  in  common  use.  It  appears,  for  instance,  in  business 
announcements,  sometimes  seen  in  the  newspapers,  that 
certain  goods  will  be  ready  *  in  all  next  month.' 
n         «  She's  ta'en  "  ;  —  The  quarto  has,  "  She's  ftm'rf." 

SCENB  n. 

p.  269.     ««  — or  a  worm": — the  tooth- ache  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  a  worm  at  the  root  of  the  tooth. 

"         " every  one  can  master  a  grief,"  &c. :  —  The 

original  has  **  cannot "  —  an  obvious  error. 

"         " all  slops  "  ;  —  loose  trousers  or  breeches.    "We 

still  have  <  slop-shops.'  That  part  of  the  allusion  to  the 
aping  of  foreign  fouiians  that  time  out  of  mind  has  been 
characteristic  of  the  English  race,  which  is  enclosed  in 
brackets,  is  found  only  in  the  quarto.  It  seems  not  to 
have  been  stricken  out  by  the  author;  for  without  it. 
Benedick's  **  foolery  "  would  be  somewhat  incomplete. 

''  «*  And  when  was  he  wont  to  wash  his  face  f  "  —  That 
the  benign  effect  of  the  tender  passion  upon  Benedick  in 
this  regard  should  be  so  particularly  noticed,  requires, 
perhaps,  the  remark,  that  in  Shakespeare's  time  our  race 
nad  not  abandoned  itself  to  that  reckless  use  of  water, 
either  for  ablution  or  potation,  which  has  more  recently 
become  one  of  its  characteristic  traits. 

p.  270.     " with  her  face  upwards  "  ;  —  Theobald  read, 

<'with  her  heels  upwards"  —  a  needless  change,  which 
Heath  well  opposed  by  pointing  out  that  the  author 
•<  prepares  the  reader  to  expect  somewhat  uncommon  or 
extraordinary ;  and  the  humor  consists  in  the  disap- 
pointment of  that  expectation."  It  is  plain,  too,  tliat 
U2 
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the  Prince  alludes  to  that  burial  mentioned  bj  PertUta  in 
the  I%«  Winter' »  Tate,  Act  lY.  Sc.  3  :  — 

•«  Not  like  a  corse ;  but  if — not  to  be  buri(\d, 
But  qtdck,  and  in  mine  arms." 

p.  270.  «  Good  den,  brother  "  :  — «  Good  den '  was  a  collo- 
quial abbreriation  of  •  Good  eren.' 

p.  272,     «* till  nighi  "  ;  —  The  quarto  haa  «•  tiU  mtitoight  - 

SCBNX  HL 

^  *•  Enter  Doobskrt  and  YsitOBs/'  &c. :  —  In  the  origina] 
stage-direction  Verffee  is  simply  designated  as  the  **  corn- 
partner  "  of  Dogberry • 

p.273.     «« that  your  HUe  be  not  storn":  — The  «bill' 

was  a  long-handled  weapon  like  a  halberd,  uniting  the 
spear  and  the  axe.  The  entire  costume  of  these  watch- 
man Scenes  is  that  of  Shakespeare's  own  time  and  coim- 
try.  In  the  original  stage-direction  for  Sc.  3  of  this  Act, 
••  Goodman  Vergee "  is  called  the  " Headbormtgh"  The 
Watch  was  chosen  and  regulated  much  after  Doghern^a 
fiishion  in  Stratford  on  Avon.  Among  the  papers  pub- 
lished by  ^Ir.  Ualliwell  in  his  Life  of  Shakespeare  is  an 
Inyentory  of  the  goods  of  Henry  Field,  a  townsman 
of  Shakespeare's,  dated  1692.  In  it  we  find,  •*  In  the 
yeord  theee :  —  (hie  bucket  with  oocke.  l3rnckB,  cord  and 
wyandlesse,  one  old  heare,  fbwr  half  quarters  bagges  good 
and  badde,  one  watching  byll."  Watchmen  carried  the 
bill  in  Litdhfield,  England,  till  Dr.  Johnson's  time,  as  he 
assures  us. 

p.  274.  "  If  you  hear  a  child  cry,"  &c. :  —  This  is  not  much 
of  a  caricature ;  for  in  the  Statutes  of  the  Streets,  printed 
in  1598,  it  is  ordered  that  **  no  man  .  .  .  shall  whistle 
after  the  houre  of  nyne  of  the  clock  in  the  night,"  or 
"keep  any  rule  whereby  any  such  suddaine  outcry  be 
made  in  the  still  of  the  night,  as  making  an  affiay  or 
beating  his  wife  or  servant,"  &c. 

'f         « that  knows  the  statues"  ."-Bo  the  original. 

The  quarto  has  **  stAUttes ; "  the  change  from  which,  in  the 
fi>Uo,  will  hardly  be  admitted  to  be  among  those  which, 
according  to  Air.  Collier,  are  for  the  worse.  See  Intro* 
duetion, 

f  **  Keep  your  fellows*  counsels  and  your  own  "  :  —  This 
is  a  part  of  the  oath  of  a  grand  jury  man,  and  is  reason- 
ably considered  by  Malone  as  among  the  indications  that 
Shakespeare  was  at  some  period  of  his  lif*  very  familiar 
with  legal  forms. 
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p.  274.     •• and  I  will,  hke  a  true  drunkard,  utter  all  to 

thee  "  :  —  Bontehio  was  not  drunk,  nor  did  he  mean  to 
repnaent  himself  as  drunk  at  that  time.  This  part  of  hia 
reply  is  an  allusion  to  his  name,  which  was  the  Italian 
term  for  a  grcws,  gluttonoua,  bibulous  liver.  '*  Boraccia, 
a  boracho  or  bottle  made  of  goates  skin,  such  as  they 
use  in  Spaine.  Boreicchiare,  to  gluttonize."  Plorio's 
lUU,  Die,  The  unlettered,  imcultured  Shakespeare  must 
surely  have  acquired  such  knowledge  as  this  by  witch- 
craft* 

p.  275.  «•—  thou  art  unoor^firm'd"  :  —  Though  •uncon- 
firmed '  may  mean  *not  fixed  in  the  ways  of  liie  world,' 
it  seems  to  me  more  than  probable  that  Shakespeare  wrote 
•unconfirmed'  —  to  the  world,  of  course. 

p.  276.  " in  the  reechtf  painting "  :  —  « Reechr'  is  dis- 
colored by  smoke.  It  is  the  a^jectiye  of  •  reek/  tram  the 
Jl»  d.  rsoon. 

"  **  And  thought  thjf  Margaret  was  Hero  ? " 

This  reading  of  the  authentic  copy  has  been  hitherto 
most  strangely  set  aside  in  favor  of  the  less  appropriate 
and  significant  text  of  the  quarto  :  —  ••  And  thought 
they  Margaret,"  &c. 

p.  277.  •• 'a  wears  a  look  " :  —  Love  locks  were  very  com- 
monly worn  by  the  young  men  of  Shakeapeare'a  day. 

tf  «•  Never  ^ak  "  :  —  In  both  fi>lio  and  quarto  these 
words  are  given  to  Conrods,  by  an  evident  error  which 
Theobald  coirected. 

Scioni  IV. 

p.  278.  ••  — —  your  other  rabato  "  :  —  a  kind  of  ruS,  called  by 
Dekker,  "your  stiff-necked  rebatoes." 

"  «•  — ^  down  sleeves,  side  sleeves  " ;  —  The  dress  was 
made  after  a  fashion  which  is  illustrated  in  many  old 
portraits.  Beside  a  sleeve  which  fitted  more  or  less  closely 
to  the  arm  and  extended  to  the  wrist,  there  was  another, 
for  ornament,  which  himg  from  the  shoulder,  wide  and 
open.  <  Side '  was  used  of  old  to  mean  *  lone,'  from  the 
A.  S.  iid,  *  ample.'  Occleve  thus  ridicules  the  sumptu- 
ous and  senseless  side  sleeve :  — 

•<  Now  hath  this  land  little  neede  of  broomes 
To  sweepe  away  the  filth  out  of  the  street, 
I  Sen  side-sleeves  of  pennilesse  groomes 

Will  it  up-licke,  be  it  drie  or  weete." 
—  A  ftmction  now  transferred  to  ladies'  skirts. 

p.  279.     «  LiffM  o'  Lov4  " : — This  was  a  dance  tune,  popular  ol 
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old.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Tu>o  Oentlemen  of  Vnvnoy 
Act  I.  Sc.  2.  The  notes  of  the  air  are  printed  in  the 
Yariomm  Shakespeare  and  in  Chappel'a  Andmi  English 
Air», 

p,279.     « you'll  look  he  shall  lack  no  bama"  :  — The 

quarto  has,  *<  you'll  see."  They  will  lose  the  point  of 
Beatrioe'a  retort  who  do  not  know  that  the  Scottish 
'  bairns '  was  *  bams '  in  KngliRb^  and  was  yery  commonly 
used  of  old. 

' '  ••  For  the  letter  that  begins  them  all,  H." 

The  word  *  ache'  used  to  be  pronounced  like  the  letter 
H.  See  «  Fill  all  thy  bones  ^th  aches."  The  Tempest, 
Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

p.  280.     « earduue  benediehu  "  :  —  The  earduua  benedteiut, 

or  blessed  thistle,  was  thought  of  old  to  possess  sovereign 
healing  virtues,  and  to  be  particularly  efficacious  in  af- 
fections of  the  heart.  It  is  the  JiractyUa  HirnUa  oi 
Botany. 

ScBzni  y. 

"  **  Enter  .  .  .  Verobs  ":  —  It  has  before  been  stated  in 
these  notes  that  the  folio  in  this  Scene  designates  Dog- 
berry'e  partner  as  the  Headborough^  both  in  the  stage- 
directions  and  in  most  of  the  prefixes. 

p,281.     " /wAj6r«";— Spanish  for 'words.'    It  was  in 

quite  common  use,  even  among  the  Dogberrya  and  the 
Slya  of  Shakespeare's  day  :  *  palaver'  is  a  corruption  of  it. 

"  "  All  thy  tediousness  on  me,  ahf*  —  Thus  folio  and 
quarto.  It  is  a  small  matter,  but  all  modem  editions 
before  this  have  **  All  thy  tediousness  on  me  ?  Aa  /  "  — 
a  different  sentence  and  another  word. 

"  «* an  'twere  a  thousand  timea  more  " :  —  The  quar- 
to has  **pounda.** 

"        *• God's  a  good  man  "  :  —  This  is  a  very  ancient 

saying,  and  is  found  in  various  old  authors. 

p.  282  «It  shall  be  suffigance"  :  —  Here  both  folio  and  quar* 
to  have  •*  Exit"  —  the  only  direction  of  the  sort  in  those 
copies  for  tins  part  of  the  Scene.    The  error  is  patent. 

"         " we  are  now  to  examine  those  men  " ;  —  Thus  the 

folio :  the  quarto,  which  is  followed  for  the  blunder's  sake,  , 
in  almost  all  modem  editions,  has  <*  examino^to^t  theae 
men."    That  the  former  words  are  found  in  the  authentic 
oqty,  and,  being  there,  have  a  clear  and  appropriate  sense 
is  sufficient  reason  for  giving  them  in  the  text ;  but  there 
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18  another  for  belieTing  them  to  be  the  correct  reading.  — 
The  blunder  in  the  quarto  is  entirely  out  of  place  in 
Dogberry' B  mouth :  it  i£  not  of  the  sort  which  Shakespeare 
has  made  characteristic  of  his  mind.  Dogberry  mistakes 
the  significance  of  words,  but  never  errs  in  the  forms  of 
R>eech:  he  is  not  able  to  discriminate  between  soimds 
uat  are  like  without  being  the  same ;  but  he  is  never  at 
fault  in  grammar :  and  this  putting  of  a  substantive  into 
his  mouth  for  a  verb  is  entirely  at  variance  with  his  habit 
of  thought,  and  confounds  his  cacology  with  that  which 
is  of  quite  another  sort.  Shake^eare  made  him  blunder 
in  almost  every  speech  he  utters ;  but  his  blunders  ore 
those  of  pretending  ignorance  and  conceited  folly.  If  he 
would  but  use  a  vocabulary  suited  to  his  capacity,  and 
talk  only  about  what  he  understands,  his  speech  migh* 
be  without  ideas,  but  it  would  also  be  without  faults. 
Often  as  there  was  occasion  for  him  to  utter  a  falsely 
constructed  sentence  or  misuse  the  parts  of  speech,  Shake- 
speare never  makes  him  do  so ;  unless  we  are  to  believe 
the  evidence  of  the  unauthentic  against  that  of  the  au- 
thentic copy,  that  this  is  a  solitary  instance  of  such  in- 
congruity. 

p.  282.     •* to  a  non  eome  "  :  —  Thus  both  folio  and  quarto. 

By  printing  it  rum  com.,  more  like  the  abbreviation  of 
the  Latin  n<m  eompott  modem  editors  have  lost  a  part  of 
Dogberry't  mystification. 


ACT  FOURTH. 

SCENB  I. 

p,  288.     ** [not  knowing  what  they  do !] " :  —  These  words 

are  found  only  in  the  quarto.  The  sentence  is  so  filled 
with  repetitions  that  this  douse  might  easily  escape  the 
eye  or  tiie  memory  of  a  compositor ;  and  therefore  to  ex- 
clude it  entirely  would  hardly  be  justifiable.  This  con- 
sideration rather  than  its  intrinsic  value,  or  the  certain- 
ty that  it  was  not  struck  out,  or  that  it  was  ever  writteo 
by  Shakespeare,  secures  it  a  place  in  the  present  text. 

''         *« *  some  be  of  laughing,  as,  ha  I  ha  I  he  I ' "  — 

Benedick  quotes  from  the  old  accidences. 

p.  286.  «  Out  on  thee  !  Seeming  !  "  —  The  punctuation  of  the 
folio  is,  **  Out  on  thee,  seeming,  I  will  write  against  it," 
&c.  Pope  read,  '<Out  on  thy  seeming,"  and  has  been 
followed  by  all  editors,  except  Mr.  Collier,  (who  retains 
the  original  pimctuation  and  supposes  Chmdio  to  coil 
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Bero  <  seeming/)  and  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Yeiplaiick, 
who  read,  *•  Out  on  the  aeeming  T  " 

p.  286.  •'  I  charge  thee  do  [so]  " : — The  folio  omits  <  so/  which 
is  found  in  the  quarto. 

"  «« Hero  itaelf** :  —  Some  read,  "  Hero  herself,'*  which  is 
plausible ;  but  Claudio,  in  reply  to  Hero*e  question,  speaks 
of  the  name,  not  directly  of  her  who  bears  it. 

p.  286.  "  Fie,  fie  !  "  &c. :  —  This  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
original,  which  Capell,  who  has  been  generally  followed, 
did  not  mend  by  reading, 

"Ke,  fie!  they  are 
Not  to  be  nam'd,  my  lord ;  not  to  be  spoke  of." 
The  folio  has  '  spoken ; '  the  quarto,  *  tpoke,* 

p.  287.     •* on  the  rearward  of  reproaches  "  :  —  The  foUo 

has  **  reward,"  evidently  a  typographical  error  finr  «  rere- 
ward  "  of  the  quarto. 

"  "  —  frugal  Nature*syram«  "  ;  ^  L  e.,  at  the  disposi- 
tion, the  design  of  Providence.  It  is,  however,  not  impos- 
sible that  ^Ir.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  is  correct  in  reading 
•*  Nature's /rotm."  The  misprint  would  be  very  easy, 
and  the  word  is  highly  appropriate. 

'         «  Who  emeared  thus  "  :  ^  The  quarto  has  «  emirohed,'* 

p.  288.  <*For  I  have  only  eilent  been,"  &c.: — All  editioDS 
hitherto  have  this  line, 

••  For  I  have  only  been  eitent  so  long ; " 
which  is  just  such  sort  of  verse  as, 

<•  Lay  your  knife  and  your  fork  acroes  your  plate." 
The  reason  of  the  oorruption  is  that  in  quarto  and  folio 
the  first  four  lines  of  this  speech  are  printed  as  piose^ 
thus:  — 

**  Fri.  Heare  me  a  little,  for  I  haue  onely  bene  silent  so 
long,  and  giuen  way  unto  this  course  of  fortune,  by  no- 

nof  the  Ladie,  I  haue  markt. 
ousand  blusbing  apparitions,"  ftc 
Can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  after  the  passage  was  put  in 
type  in  the  quarto  it  broke  down  ?  and  that,  not  being 
easily  divided,  on  account  of  the  hemistich,  it  was  ar- 
ranged as  well  as  possible  in  the  form  of  prose,  the  trans- 
position in  question  being  then  accidentally  made }  The 
quarto  having  been  used  as  a  stage  copy  (See  Hietorieal 
Sketch  of  the  Text,  Vol.  I.,)  and  the  folio  orinted  from  it, 
(See  Introduction,^  this  arrangement  of  tne  passage  was 
perpetuated ;  for  the  error  was  not  of  a  sort  which  de> 
manded  correction  in  a  prompter's  book. 
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p.  288«  *<  —  baar  r  way  thoee  bluahes  " :  —  llie  quarto  hm 
**  heat,"  which  Mr.  Collier  gives.    See  Introduction. 

f  "My  reverent e,  calling,"  ftc. :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1632  has  «My  reverend  calling/'  &c.,  the  correctness  of 
which  is  so  probable,  and  the  misprint  which  it  involves, 
so  easy,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  great  danger  it  would 
involve  to  the  whole  text,  thus  to  set  aside  an  intelligible 
authentic  reading,  there  could  be  no  hesitation  in  accept- 
ing it ;  and  this  is  almost  equally  true  with  regard  to  the 
mbstitution,  in  the  same  volume,  of '  bliting '  (i.  e.,  blight- 
ing) for  "biting"  in  the  last  line  of  the  same  speech. 
But  as  to  <  reverence,'  see  Act  Y.  Sc.  1. 

"  Know,  Claudio,  to  thy  head. 
Thou  hast  so  wrong'd  mine  innocent  child  and  me, 
That  I  am  forc'd  to  lay  my  reverence  by,"  &c. 

p.  289.     •< the  Prinoee  left  for  dead  "  :  —  Folio  and  quarto 

have, 

"  Tour  daughter,  here  the  Princesse  (left  for  dead.)" 
But  Bero  was  not  a  Princess ;  nor  is  it  intimated  that  she 
was  of  a  rank  even  approaching  the  princely.  The  Princes 
had  just  left  her  for  dead.    The  same  error  occurred  and 
has  been  corrected  in  The  Tempest,  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

p.  290.  " we  rack  the  value  "  :  —  i.  e.,  *  we  violently  in- 
crease the  value.'  The  use  of  *  rack '  in  this  sense — pre- 
served in  *  rack-rent '  —  is  certainly  three  hundred  years 
old,  if  not  more.  It  frequently  occurs  in  the  Conceipt  of 
English  PoUicie,  published  in  1589,  which  is  refeired  to 
on  several  occasions  in  these  Notes. 

»/         « in  his  hver  "  ; —  The  liver  was  supposed  to  be 

the  seat  of  amorous  passion. 

"  Ford,    Love  my  wife  ? 
Piitol,  With  liver  burning  hot." 

Meny  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  II.  Be.  1. 

"  " and  doubt  not  but  success  "  ;  —  i.  e.,  what  fol- 
lows, what  succeeds.  A  signiiication  similar  to  that 
which  » succeed '  has  in  «« Owe  and  succeed  thy  weak- 
ness."   See  Note  on  Measure  for  Measursy  Act  11.  Sc.  4. 

p.  292.  "  You  kill  me  to  deny  "  :  —  The  quarto  has,  "  deny 
U,**  which  Mr.  Collier  gives,  although,  as  he  well  remarks, 
**  Shakespeare  and  other  WTiters  of  his  time,  and  after- 
wards, not  unfrequently  employ  *  deny '  in  the  sense  of 
refuse ,-  and  so  it  may  be  taken  m  the  folio." 

p.  298.  "  Princes  and  Counties  /  "  — « County '  was  the  orthog- 
raphy of  Shakespeare's  day  for  Comte,  the  French  title 
conesponding  to  <£arr  in  English.    It  occurs  several 
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times  in  Shakespeare's  works,  though  much  less  frequent- 
ly than  <  Count/  This  is  the  only  instance  of  the  plural. 
Li  the  quarto  of  tliis  play  the  orthography  is  always 
county  or  counCe,  which  is  in  the  folio  altered  to  Count  m 
every  instance  but  this.     See  the  next  Note. 

p.  203  " a  goodly  cotin^ — eon/ect;  a  sweet  gallant  sure- 
ly": —  Thus  the  folio,  with  a  comma,  of  course,  insteaJ 
of  our  dash,  between  *  count '  and  *  oonfect.'  Beatrice 
here  is  **  huddling  jest  upon  jest  ^ith  impoasible  conycy- 
ance."  Her  wit  and  her  anger  working  together,  she 
at  once  calls  Claudiot  accusation  **  a  goodly  conte  con^ 
feet,"  1.  e.,  a  story  made  up,  and  him  a  **  count  confect/' 
1.  e.,  a  nobleman  of  sugar  candy ;  for  he  was  plainly  a 
pretty  fellow  and  a  dandy;  and  then  she  clenches  the 
nail  that  she  has  driven  home,  by  adding  "  a  sweet  gal- 
lant, surely  !  **  This  sense  of  the  passage  (which  seems 
to  have  escaped  all  apprehension  hitherto,  the  consequence 
being  an  almost  univeraal  corruption  of  the  text)  is  fur- 
ther evident  from  the  inter-dependence  of  the  whole  ex- 
clamation, ••  Surely  a  princely  testimony,  a  goodly  count,** 
—  the  iirst  part  of  which  would  be  strangely  out  of  place, 
if  there  were  no  pun  in  the  second.  In  Shakespeare's 
time  the  French  title  *  Count  *  was  pronounced  like  *  conte ' 
or  •  compte,'  meaning  •  a  fictitious  story,'  a  word  which 
was  then  in  common  use.  For  instance:  "  to  let  you  heare 
Prouerbes  which  very  Artificers  haue  in  their  mouth,  and 
oomptcs  which  are  used  to  be  told  by  the  fireside."  Guaz- 
Eo's  CivUe  Cotweraatiorit  4to.  1586.  fol.  6  b.  •*  —  pleas- 
ant Jests,  Fables,  Allegories,  Similitudes,  Prouerbes, 
Comptes,  and  other  dclightfull  speach."  lb.,  fbl.  62  b. 
<  Conteur,'  another  word  then  in  vogue,  meant,  as  Shake- 
speare's contemporary,  Cotgrave,  teUs  us,  **  an  idle  talker, 
yaine  speaker,  ordinarie  teller  of  old  wives  tales."  Com- 
fects,  confects,  comfets,  or  comfits  (for  the  four  orthogra- 
phies were  indifferently  used)  were  so  called  because  Uiey 
were  made  up,  as  the  etymology  shows;  and  see  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  confection,  •  Conte '  suggested  not  only  •  count ' 
but  *  confect,'  the  first  vowel  sound  being  the  same  in  all. 
ITie  quarto  has  "  a  goodly  counte,  counte  confect,"  which 
has  been  generally  adopted  with  the  explanation  that 
«•  Beatrice  first  calls  Claudio  *  count,'  and  then  gives  him 
his  title,  <  count  confect ! '  "  But  surely  this  accepta- 
tion, which  has  been  hitherto  universal,  loses  the  point 
of  Beatrice*8  innuendo,  deprives  what  is  left  of  its  proper 
connection,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  quickness  and 
concentration  of  her  wit  and  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
•he  is.  We  can  easily  imagine  the  bitter  sneer  ^itb 
whidi  Beatrice  flings  out  *  C<^t  —  oonfect,*  lingering  a 
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perceptible  moment  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  latter 
word ;  but  that  her  stopping,  **  in  the  tempest  and  whirl- 
wind  of  her  passion,"  to  repeat  *  a  goodly  Count,  Count 
oonfect,'  would  be  unnatural  in  any  one,  and  particular- 
ly unlike  her,  we  do  not  need  the  evidence  of  the  authen- 
tic edition  to  tell  us.  It  has  taken  many  lines,  as  it  al- 
most always  must,  to  describe  and  explain  what  would 
flash  instantaneously  upon  the  mind  of  an  auditor  in 
Shakespeare's  day,  or  of  a  reader  prepared  to  receive  it 
in  this.  The  text  should  be  *  a  goodly  conte  —  confect,' 
were  it  not  that  *  conte,*  •  compte,'  and  •  count '  were 
used  interchangeably  when  this  play  was  written. 

p.  298.     " manhood  is  melted  into  courftiea  " ; — Both  folio 

and  quarto  (though  they  differ  much  in  mere  orthogra- 
phy) have  "  curtiei."  It  is  possible  that  we  should  read 
*  curses,'  —  Beatrice  meaning  that  there  was  nothing  left 
of  men  but  words  —  curses  and  compliments. 

SpBira  n. 

p.  294.  ••  Enter  .  .  .  Sexton  "  : — In  the  stage-direction  of  the 
iblio  he  is  called  •*  the  Town  Clerk,*'  lliere  is  great  oon- 
ftision  in  the  prefixes  of  this  Scene.  Those  to  Dogberry' a 
speeches  have  generally  KBrnpe^  (once  misprinted  Keeper t) 
—  the  name  of  the  actor  who  performed  the  part,  — some- 
times Cotutlabie],  and  once  Andrew;  though  Kempe's 
name  was  William,  and  no  actor  named  Andrew  is  known 
to  have  been  in  Shakespeare's  company.  The  speeches  of 
Verges  are  prefixed,  Cowley,  the  name  of  the  actor  who 
bore  that  part ;  and  the  Towne  Clerke  of  the  stage- direction 
becomes  Sexton  in  the  prefixes.  The  folio  follows  the 
quarto,  though  with  the  variations  of  orthography  com- 
mon at  the  time,  some  abbreviations,  and  one  substitution 
in  an  important  passage  noticed  below. 

"         "Marry,  that  am  I,"  &c. :— -This  is  the  speech  as- 
signed to  Andrew  in  the  old  copies. 

''  «'  Yea,  rir,  we  hope  ** :  —  The  words  of  this  speech  and 
the  next  between  brackets  are  found  only  in  the  quarto ;  — 
perhaps,  as  Blackstone  suggested,  in  consequence  of  the 
statute,  3  Jac.  I.  c,  21,  against  the  profane  employment 
of  the  name  of  the  Creator.  Mr.  Collier  suggests  that 
the  passage  mi«ht  have  been  omitted  because  it  was  "  an 
interpolation  of  the  actors."  It  probably  w€u  inserted  by 
an  actor  of  the  company  —  one  William  Shakespeare : 
there  were  hardly  two  in  one  theatre  who  could  do  that. 
He  did  it  that  Dogberry  might  have  an  answer  to  the 
question  he  asks. 
VOL.  III.  V 
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p.  295.     <* and  brought  to  L&ontOo  "  ;—  The  quarto  hai 

"  Leoruaoe$:' 

p.  296.  •«  Let  them  be,  in  the  hands  of  coxcomb  " : — Thus  both 
folio  and  quarto — the  speech,  however,  being  erroneously 
assigned  in  the  quarto  to  «'  Couki/,**  (i.  e.,  Vergca,)  and  in 
the  folio  to  the  "  Sex*'  [ton],  llie  error  in  the  first  case 
was  caused  by  a  manifest  and  very  natural  mistake  of 
the  printer,  and  in  the  second  by  aii  unavailing  attempt 
to  rectify  that  mistake.  The  prefixes  in  this  case  are  im- 
portant ;  for  it  is  only  to  a  neglect  to  examine  them  with 
the  care  which  becomes  an  editor  of  these  works,  that 
Theobald's  ingenious  disturbance  of  the  text,  (by  breaking 
this  speech  in  two  to  give  part  of  it  to  Verges  and  part 
to  Conrade,)  and  the  nitherto  universal  acquiescence  in 
this  violence  for  a  century  and  a  quarter,  can  be  attrib- 
uted. The  folio  is  plainly  incorrect  in  attributing  the 
speech  to  the  Sexton ;  for  it  is  one  that  he  would  not 
make ;  and  Dogberry* §  exclamation  at  it  shoA^-s  that  the 
Sexton  leaves  immediately  after  his  preceding  speech.  It 
is  equally  plain  that  it  does  not  belong  to  Verges ;  for  he 
would  not  wish  to  make  it,  and  would  not  dare,  if  he 
wished.  But  must  it  therefore  be  given  in  fragments  to 
Verget  and  Conrade  f  No  :  because,  as  a  whole,  it  is  en- 
tirely suited  to  the  jeering  Conrade  ;  and  in  the  MS.  from 
which  the  quarto  was  printed,  it  was,  without  a  doubt, 
assigned  to  him  by  the  abbreviated  prefix  Con.,  which 
being  mistaken  for  Cou,,  the  name  was  printed  Covley, 
Mr.  Dyce's  observation  that  "  two  prefixes,  each  begin- 
ning with  the  same  letter,  are  frequently  confounded  by 
transcribers  and  printers "  is  particularly  in  point  he^e. 
The  great  probability  thus  shown  is  made  certainty  by 
the  facts,  that  the  names  of  characters  were  abbreviated 
or  printed  at  length  indifferently,  even  in  the  text,  as  we 
have  already  seen.  Act  11.  Sc.  2,  —  that  Cotirade*i  name 
is  generally,  if  not  always,  abbreviated  Con., — that  Cow- 
ley's Lb,  in  every  other  case  but  the  present,  except  one, 
printed,  both  in  quarto  and  folio,  Cowley,  —  and  tnat  the 
one  other  exceptional  case  is  in  the  very  next  speech  but 
one,  •«  Away  !  you're  an  ass,"  &c.,  which, — too  plainly 
Conrade's  to  need  a  word  in  support  of  the  assignment  of 
it  to  him  that  has  been  made  silently,  or  with  mere  men- 
tion, by  all  editors, — has  yet,  in  both  quarto  and  folio,  the 
prefix  CoMley,  It  is  strange,  that,  as  in  the  latter  instance 
every  one  who  has  thought  of  the  matter  has  been  cer- 
tain, and  justly  certain,  that  Couley  had  been  printed 
for  Conrade,  in 'the  former  no  one  has  hitherto  suspected 
the  same  mistake ;  which,  except  for  the  unaccountable 
and  bewildering  attempt  in  the  folio  to  help  the  mattei 
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by  aarigning  the  speech  to  the  Sexton^  b  juBt  u  pateat. 
llieobaLd  read,  — 

'<  Verg,    Let  them  be  in  the  handa  ^ 
Cwu    Off,  Coxcomb  \  " 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632,  ^ 

•<  Sex.    Let  them  be  hound. 
Boraeh,     Off  coxcomb !  " 
Cqwll,— 

**  Vtrg.    Let  them  be  in  band». 
Can.     Offt  coxcomb  I  " 


ACT   FIFTH. 

SCBNB  L 

p.  297.     **  VcT  let  no  oomlbrt«r  "  .* — Thus  the  quarto :  the  foho 
misprints,  **  coadort." 

^  "  And,  aorrott't  wag  " : — Folio  and  quarto  have,  <*  And 
$onrow,  wagge"  from  which  sense  cannot  be  extracted, 
and  for  wluch  the  text  is  an  easy  misprint.  Mr.  Collier 
would  have  «•  sorrow,  wag  ! "  mean  •  sorrow,  away  I  * 
which  it  might ;  but  what  a  line  uf  disconnected  thoughts 
does  it  give  us  1  — 

«  And,  sorrow,  away !  cry  hem,  when  he  should  groan." 
Mr.  Knight  reads,  — 

«•  And,  sorrow  wag,  cry,-* hem  when  he  should  groan." 
But  beside  the  awkwardness  of  the  first  part  of  the  sen- 
tence, <  cry  hem '  was  a  ^irase  of  itself^  and  the  words 
must  not  be  separated.  l)r.  Johnson,  by  a  bold  transpo- 
sition, obtained  a  good  sense  and  the  reading  which  has 
been  current  hitherto :  — 

**  Cry  sorrow,  wag  I  ofui  hem  when  he  should  groan." 
But  although  articles,  prepositions,  and  pronouns  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  accidentally  trazu^xised,  it  will  not 
do  thus  to  shift  the  important  words  of  a  sentence  from 
beginning  to  middle ;  or  we  could  make  any  pofisage  mean 
any  thing.  Heath  proposed,  «*And  sorrowm^."  Capell 
read,  '*  Bid  sorrow  wag/'  &c.  All  the  attempts  at  emen- 
dation hare  rested  on  the  assumption  that  *  wag '  is  a 
▼erb,  or  represents  one,  except  Steevens',  who  read,  "  And, 
Mffy  wag;  "  but  is  it  not  plain  that  Leonato  calls  the  man 
who  in  his  affliction  smiles  and  strokes  his  beard,  hems, 
patches  grief  with  proverbe,  and  drowns  it  in  midnight 
revelry,  *  sorrow's  wag  * } 

p.  298.     **  And  made  a  push  ** :  —  an  old  form  of  <pish.' 
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p.  298.     " drunk  with  candle-wuten  "  :  —  A  term  applied 

to  those  Trho  sat  up  late  at  night ;  and  here  plainly  mean- 
ing midnight  roisterers. 

p.  299.     " than  advertisement "  :  —  instruction. 

p.  300 .     " fashion-mon^'rtn^  hoys  "  :  —  Folio  and  4to.  have 

"  monging"  which  may  be  an  old  form  of  the  word. 

p.  301.  "  Enter  Benedick  "  :  —  Benedick  enters  here  in  the  old 
copies,  and  not  just  after  the  brothers  go  out,  as  he  is 
usually  made  to  do.  It  is  the  more  natural  and  unoon* 
strained  arrangement. 

II         i« drawy  as  we  do  the  minstrels  "  :  —  L  e.,  draw 

their  bows  "  to  pleasure  us." 

p.  302.  «* this  last  was  broke  arose  "  :  —  Shakespeare  him- 
self has  furnished  the  best  explanation  of  this  tilting 
phrase  in  As  You  Like  It,  Act  II.  Sc.  4 :  «•  —  swears  brave 
oaths,  and  breaks  them  bravely,  quite  traverse,  athwart 
the  heart  of  his  lover ;  as  a  pimy  tilter,  that  spurs  his 
horse  but  on  one  side,  breaks  his  staff  like  a  noble  goose." 

"         ** how  to  turn  his  girdle  "  :  —  i.  e.,  how  get  at  his 

sword-hilt. 

p.  803.  **  Enter  Doobebby,"  &c.  :  —  Here,  as  on  the  previous 
entrance  of  Benedick,  the  more  natural  arrangement  of 
the  folio  has  been  set  aside :  in  this  case,  to  make  Dogberry 
enter  and  speak  at  once. 

p.  804.     " ne'er  weigh  more  reasons,*'  Ac  :  — It  must  be 

remembered,  as  in  reading  Fcdstaff's  "  If  reasons  were  as 
*pl^ty  as  blackberries,"  that  <  raisin'  used  to  be  pro- 
nounced as  we  now  pronounce  *  reason.'  The  custom  has 
not  entirely  passed  away. 

//         <f youj.  brother  incensed  me,"  &c. :  —  inflamed, 

instigated — so  used  in  Richard  TIL,  Act  III.  Sc.  1,  and 
in  Henry  VIIL,  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

p.  305.  "  Art  thou  the  slave  "  :  —  The  fplio  repeats  <  thou  *  — 
obviously  by  accident. 

p.  306.     *• was  packed  "  ; —  i.  e.,  compact,  combined  in  all 

this  wrong.     So  in  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  V.  Sc.  1 :  — 
"  The  goldsmith  there,  were  he  not  pack'd  "^ith  her, 
Could  witness  it ;  for  he  was  with  me  then." 

p.  807.  "  God  save  the  foimdation !  "  —  This  phrase  was  used 
by  those  who  received  assistance  from  benevolent  institu- 
tions or  foundations. 

p.  308.  «*  —  with  this  lewd  fellow  "  :  —  As  there  is  some  dis- 
agreement \\ith  regard  to  the  meaning  of  •  lewd  *  here,  it 
is  proper  to  remark  that  the  word  first  appears  in  our  Ian- 
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fatige  meaning  merely  <  ignorant,'  of  which  numberlett 
instanceB  might  be  given  from  Robert  of  Gloucester,  Piers 
Ploughman,  Widif,  and  Chaucer.  It  then  became,  very 
naturally,  a  synonyme  for  the  lay  people  as  opposed  to 
the  clergy  —  derks ;  and  of  course  the  sense  of  «  mHcked,' 
*  depraved,'  aa  opposed  to  *  holy,'  was  inevitably  soon  at- 
tached to  it.  This  appears  to  be  its  signiiication  here, 
and  also  in  the  passage  {Acts  xviL  5,)  •<  certain  lewd  fel- 
lows of  the  baser  sort."  The  limitation  of  the  word  to 
the  sense  of  •  lascivious '  is  arbitrary,  unwarranted,  and 
quite  modem. 

p.  SOS.  " shall  I  always  keep  below  stairs  ? "  —  Mr.  Sing- 
er plausibly  suggests  that  we  should  read,  **  keep  them 
below  stairs."  Under  the  circumstances,  however.  Mar- 
fforefa  wit  may  limit  the  purposes  for  which  she  would 
go  above  stairs. 

//  « I  give  thee  the  buckiere ";  —  i.  e.,  I  give  thee  the 
victory,  —  my  shield  as  well  as  yours. 

p.  SOS.  «  The  god  of  love"  :  —  Steevens  says  that  this  is  thfl 
beginning  of  an  old  ballad  by  William  Elderton.  It  is 
printed  as  prose  in  folio  and  quarto. 

^        ••  -^^^for  I  cannot  woo,"  &c. : — The  quarto  has  "  nor,** 

"  " with  that  I  came  [for]  "  :  —  Both  the  old  edi- 
tions omit  *  ibr,'  which  was  supplied  by  Kowe. 

i^SU.  «<  Yonder's  oU  tfot^  at  home  ":-«  We  have  seen  before 
(Uerry  Wivee^  Act  I.  So.  4)  that  *  old '  was  an  augmen- 
tative :  <  coil '  meant  <  concision.' 

ScEKB  m. 

"  «« It  is,  my  lord  " :  —  This  reply  is  assigned  to  an  at- 
tendant ••  Lord  •'  in  folio  and  quarto.  Tlie  heading,  «« Ep^ 
itaph,**  is  upon  the  same  line ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Ciaudio  reads  the  verses  which  he  has  brought  to 
hang  upon  the  tomb  of  his  mistress.  The  lines,  *'  Now 
unto  thy  bones,"  &c.,  which  can  belong  to  none  but  him, 
have  the  prefix  «*  Lo." 

p  ^12.  **  Heavenly  t  heavenly" 

The  quarto  has,  by  a  misprint  which  may  almost  be 
called  obvious,  **  heavily^  heavily ;  "  the  mistake  being 
caused  by  a  supposition  that  this  line  was  meant  for  a 
repetition  of  the  third  above.  This  reading,  however, 
although  destnictive  of  the  fine  sense  that  death  is  to 
be  uttered  (i.  e.,  expelled,  outer-ed)  by  the  power  of 
Heaven,  and  indeed  of  all  senw*  whatever,  has  yet  been 
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adopted  by  most  modem  editors ;  and  it  is  advocated  by 
Mr.  Dyce,  because  **  it  goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposi- 
tion," {Hamlet,  Act  II.  Sc.  2,)  is  misprintedt  '*  it  goes  so 
heavenly"  &c,  in  the  folio  ! 

ScENB  rv. 

p.  813.     « [Here  comes,"  &c] :  •—  The  folio  omits  this  line. 

p.  814.  "This  same  is  she/'  &c. :  —  Theobald,  who  has  been 
followed  by  almost  all  editors,  gave  this  speech  to  Antonio, 
Folio  and  quarto  assign  it  to  Leonato;  and  as  he  had  al- 
ready, in  the  first  Scene  of  this  Act,  ofifered  and  prom- 
ised the  hand  of  his  pretended  niece  to  ClaudiOt  there 
can  be  surely  nothing  more  improper  in  his  giving  it 
to  her. 

p.  815.     <«  One  Hero  died  [deJEl'd]  "  :  —  The  folio  omits  <  de- 
fil'd.'    Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  reads  «  belied,'  —  a  roe- 
dous  suggestion  ;  but  the  correctness  of  the  old  word  iii 
established  by  the  remainder  of  Hero's  speech : 
"  but  I  do  live, 
And  sorely  as  I  live,  lama  maid," 

"         " [for]  they  swore  you  did  "  !  —  The  old  copies 

omit  *  for.''  Manmer  inserted  it,  and  it  was  found  in  Mr. 
Collier's  folio  of  1632.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
this  was  proper,  especially  as  <  deceived,'  which  is  con- 
tracted in  the  corresponding  line  below,  is  not  contracted 
in  this,  thereby  rendering  one  syllable  necessary  to  the 
ifaythm.    In  the  folio  this  speech  is  printed  as  prose. 

"  "  They  swore  that  you,"  &c. :  —  The  folio  omits  « that ' 
in  this  and  in  the  next  Une,  and  *  such '  in  the  third. 
p.  816.  "  Peace  !  I  will  stop  your  mouth  "  :  —  In  folio  and 
quarto  this  speech  has  the  prefix  Leon, ;  but  the  error  is 
too  plain  to  permit  us  to  defer,  with  Mr.  Collier,  to  their 
authority.  How  was  Leonato  to  stop  Beatrice's  mouth } 
and  why,  if  Leonato  stopped  it,  does  the  Prince  immedi- 
ately cry,  **How  dost  thou.  Benedick^  the  married  man  f" 

" for  [what]  I  have  said  against  it " ;—  The  folia 

omits  *  what.' 
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LOVE'S    LABOUR'S    LOST 
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•*A  PLBA8AKT  Caiioeited  Comedie  oallbd,  Loaes  labon 
lost  Am  it  waa  pretented  before  her  Highnes  thiB  last  Chxiat- 
mas.  Newly  corrected  and  augmented  By  W,  Shakeap&r^  Im- 
printed at  London  by  IT.  IT.  for  Cuibert  Burby."  1598.  4to. 
88  leayea 

Lof)€*i  Labour^ s  Lott  occupies  twenty-three  pages  m  the  folio 
of  1628,  yia.,  from  p.  122  to  p.  144,  indualTek  in  the  dfTiaion  of 
Comedies.  It  is  there  diyided  into  Acts,  but  not  into  Scenes, 
and  is  without  a  list  of  Dramatis  PersonaB^  which  was  first  sap- 
plied  by  Rowe. 


(•M) 


c 


LOVE'S   LABOUR'S    LOST. 


Il^TBODUCTIOli. 


IOLEBIDOB'8  cplnioii  in  firor  of  the  rery  welj  ptodnetioii 
of  Lo9^»  Labom^s  Loti  has  been  quoted  by  moet  recent  ed- 
iton ;  but  ■uiely  no  inteUigent  and  obBerrant  reader  can  need 
the  aid  of  ao  eminent  a  cxitio  to  eatabliah  in  him  the  belief  that 
thia  play  is  among  the  fixrt  that  Shakeepeare  wrote.  No  other 
aeema  to  present  ao  many  claims  to  be  oonsideied  the  very  first 
that  he  composed  entirely.  The  eariiest  known  edition  is  the 
qosBto  of  1698 ;  but  as  the  copy  from  which  this  profeeses  to  be 
printed  was  «  newfy  eorreoted  and  augmented,"  in  order  to  its 
presentation  at  Gonrt»  that  date  is  but  the  limit  before  which  it 
miist  hare  been  originally  written,  successfully  peifanned»  and 
partly  rewritten ;  so  that  the  mention  of  it  by  Meres»  in  the 
same  year,  is  of  no  consequenoe.  This  oorrection  and  augmen- 
tation, too,  diminished  the  anurant  of  internal  evidence  as  to  the 
eariy  writing  of  the  play  in  its  original  fonn ;  lor  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Shakespeare  applied  the  knife  to  those  parts  which 
bore  most  unmistakable  marks  of  youth  and  inezperienoe^  and 
that  what  he  added  was,  in  style  at  least,  worthy  of  him  in  his 
thirty-fifth  year.  These  Utter  passages  hardly  any  intelligent 
reader  can  fiail  to  detect  when  told  that  they  exist.  The  end  of 
the  fifth  Act,  after  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  the  King 
of  France,  is  one  of  them ;  and  there  accident  left  trace  of  the 
alteration  to  which  the  play  had  been  subjected,  in  the  printing 
of  a  passage  which  was,  or  which  should  have  been  erased,  be- 
cause it  was  superseded  by  an  augmentation  of  the  identical 
thought  in  another  and  a  more  appropriate  place.  But  had  there 
been  an  edition  prenrious  to  the  correction,  its  date  would  hardly 
reach  back  to  that  of  the  production  of  the  comedy,  which  was 
probably  not  later  than  ld88. 

The  reasons  for  beUering  it  to  be  the  earliest  of  its  author's 
v2  (345^ 
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entirely  original  plays  are,  —  tibe  unfitneaa  of  the  subject  for 
dramatic  treatment,  and  the  want  of  experience  shown  in  the 
conduct  of  the  plot  and  the  arrangement  of  stage  effect ;  in  both 
which  points  it  is  much  inferior  to  either  The  Tioo  Gentlemen  of 
Verona  or  The  Comedy  of  Enron^  one  of  which  must  be  its  riral 
for  the  honor  of  being  Shakespeare's  maiden  effort  as  a  dramatio 
author :  —  the  purely  external  and  verbal  character  of  the  faults 
and  foibles  at  which  its  satire  is  aimed,  eren  in  its  very  title ; 
which  are  just  such  as  would  excite  the  spleen  of  a  yery  young 
man  who  to  genius  added  common  sense,  and  who  had  just  com- 
menced a  literary  career : — the  fact  that  when  Shakespeare  was 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  old,  the  affectation  in  speech 
known  as  Euphuism  was  at  its  height;  Eupkuee  hie  England 
having  been  published  in  1580  :  -*the  inferiority  of  all  the  char- 
actezs  in  strong  original  traits,  even  to  those  of  The  Two  Geniie^ 
men  of  Verona  or  The  Comedy  of  Errore  ;  Armado  alone  having  a 
clear  and  well  defined  individuality,  and  his  figure,  though  deft- 
ly drawn,  being  somewhat  common-place  in  kind  for  Shake- 
speaie,  while  Birone,  Boealinet  and  Dutt  are  rather  germs  of 
character  than  characters :  —  the  use  of  couplets,  alternate 
rhymes,  and  even  doggerel  in  the  more  dignified  parts  of  the 
work :  —  the  fact  that  Momarcho,  who  is  alluded  to  in  Aot  IV. 
Sc.  1,  died  before  1580 ;  as  we  know  by  Churchyard's  epitaph 
upon  him,  bearing  that  date :  ^  and,  last  not  least,  as  it  appesn 
to  me,  in  the  innovating  omiasiofn  of  a  professed  Fool's  or  Jester's 
part  from  the  list  of  dramatis  persons ;  fi>r  it  is  ever  the  ambi- 
tious way  of  youthful  genius  to  aim  at  novelty  of  form  in  its  first 
essays,  while  yet  in  treatment  it  faUs  unconsciously  into  a  vein 
of  reminiscence ;  afterward  it  is  apt  to  return  to  established 
forms,  and  to  show  originality  in  treatment.  So  Shakeapeare, 
on  the  rebound,  (for  Love't  Labotu^e  Lott,  it  is  safe  to  say,  was 
never  popular,)  put  two  Fools  into  both  The  Tu>o  Gentlemen  of 
Verona  and  The  Comedy  ofErrort;  and  afterward,  in  nearly  dl 
his  comedies,  and  even  in  some  of  his  grandest  tragedies,  he  in- 
troduced this  character,  so  essential  to  the  eigoyment  of  a  large 
part  of  the  audience  for  which  he  wrote;  asserting  his  plastic 
power  over  his  own  genius  by  moulding  his  wit,  his  humor,  his 
pathos,  and  his  wisdom  into  forms  which  find  fit  utterance  be- 
neath the  Jester^s  cap  and  chime  with  the  tinkle  of  his  bells. 

No  source  of  the  plot  of  Love^e  Labour's  Loat  has  been  dis- 
covered ;  but  that  the  play  is  founded  upon  some  older  work,  its 
nndramatic  character,  its  needless  fulness  of  detail,  its  air  of 
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■itificial  xomanoe,  and  the  attribution  of  particular  personal 
traits —  such  as  black  eyes  and  a  dark  complexion  to  one,  great 
size  to  another,  and  a  face  pitted  vith  the  small-pox  to  another 
of  the  ladies,  and  the  merely  incidental  hints  Uiat  one  of  the 
king's  friends  is  an  officer  in  the  army  and  extremely  youthful  — 
•eem  unmistakable  evidence ;  and  that  the  story  is  of  French 
origin,  is  as  clearly  shown  by  the  nationality  of  the  titles,  the 
Gallicism  of  calling  a  We-letter  a  eapon,  the  appearance  of  the 
strong  French  negatlye,  poirUf  twice,  and  the  use  of  »eignmtr  in- 
stead of  <  signior/  Mr.  Collier  supposes,  with  some  reason,  that 
the  appearance  of  Armado  and  Holof9m$$  in  the  dramatis  per- 
■anie  is  indicative  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  early  Italian 
drama,  in  which  the  Spanish  braggart  and  the  pedant  were 
stereotyped  characters ;  but  Warburton'e  declaration,  that  the 
latter  was  a  satire  on  John  Florio,  rests  upon  assumptions  not 
worthy  of  serious  attention. 

As  there  never  was  a  Ferdinand,  King  of  Navarre,  and  history 
records  no  mortgage  of  any  part  of  France  to  Navarre  for  war 
expenses,  the  period  of  the  action  is  quite  indeterminable.* 
The  costume  may  therefore  be  the  French  dress  of  any  period 
before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  all  the  characters 
except  Armado  (whose  plumage  should  show  some  Spanish  feath- 
ers) and  Sir  NcUhanUlt  Holofemet,  and  DtUl,  who  are  plainly  an 
English  curate,  an  English  schoolmaster,  and  an  English  third- 
borough  of  Shakespeare's  time. 

The  text  of  this  play  is  but  slightly  corrupted,  and  that  In 
unimportant  passages,  in  either  the  folio  or  the  quarto  edition. 
A  repetition  of  certain  errors  shows  that  the  former  was  printed 
from  a  copy  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Collier  remarks  truly  that  the 
folio  adds  some  errors  of  its  own ;  but  he  does  not  remark  —  per- 
haps because  he  failed  to  observe  —  that  it  corrects  a  great  many 
more  than  it  makes.  There  are  also  variations  which  came  from 
another  source  than  the  quarto;  and  thus  it  is  plain  that  al- 
though the  folio  itself  was  not  exempt  from  accidents,  these  do 
not  invalidate  its  authenticity,  or  exempt  us  from  the  obligation 
to  accept  its  deliberate  changes  as  authoritative,  and  to  regard 
the  quarto  only  as  auxiliary  to  the  formation  of  the  text. 

•  The  B«T.  Joseph  Hanter  has,  howem,  pointed  oat  a  pans^  in  MonstreMfk 
Chronlclat,  which  mentions  a  negotiation  between  the  King  of  France  and  a 
Charlee  of  Nararre,  that  resulted  in  the  obligation  of  the  fonner  to  pay  the 
latter  two  hundred  thooaand  crowna.    Nem  HbuhraHoms,  Ao^  ToL  I.  fi.  2M. 
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BlBOlTB,  1 

LoKOATUXB,  -  Irordb,  oMmmUii^  on  <iU  JKIi^* 

DVMAJirB, 

Don  Aduako  di  Abmado,  a  fi^poiiMirrfi 

Sim  Natharisl,  a  Ourat$, 

HoLorasNSB,  a  SekoolmaHtr* 

Dvix,  a  Cofula6/b. 

CoeTASD,  A  CZot0fl. 

MoTR,  [or  Hon,]  Pa^  to  Annado. 

A  X  oreBter* 

Punrcnu  of  Fhmoe. 

RosALDrs,     1 

Maxia,  I  LadieM,  attending  on  tko  iVinotM. 

KATHA&nrB,  j 

JAQtrmrsTTA,  a  eomUrf  Wlmch^ 
Oftoen  mtd  odien,  attendantt  on  <iU  JCtii^  ofwi  Priaoeto, 
SCENE:  Xaraxre. 
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ACT   I. 
Soxn  L—- NaTtnre.    A  Park,  near  a  Palace. 
Enter  the  Eive,  Bixokx,  Lokoatillx,  tmd 

DUICAIVX. 

Kma. 

LET  fione,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  liyea, 
liye  regiater'd  npon  our  brazen  tombe. 
And  then  grace  ns  in  the  disgrace  of  death ; 
When,  Bpite  of  cormorant  devouring  Time, 
Th'  endearonr  of  this  preeent  breath  niay  bnj 
That  hononi  which  shall  bate  his  scythe's  keen  edge, 
And  make  ns  heirs  of  all  eternity. 
Therefore,  brave  conquerors !  —  for  so  yon  are» 
That  war  against  your  own  afiections. 
And  the  huge  army  of  the  world's  desires,— 
Onr  late  edict  shall  strongly  stand  in  force. 
Navarre  shall  be  the  wonder  of  the  world : 
Onr  Court  shall  be  a  little  Academe, 
Still  and  contemplative  in  living  art. 
You  three,  Birone,  Dumaine,  and  Longaville, 

C849) 
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Have  sworn  for  three  years*  term  to  live  with  me, 
My  fellow-scholars,  and  to  keep  those  statutes 
That  are  recorded  in  this  schedule  here: 
Your  oaths  are  past,  and  now  subscribe  your  names, 
That  his  own  hand  may  strike  his  honour  down 
That  Tiolates  the  smallest  branch  herein. 
If  you  are  arm'd  to  do,  as  sworn  to  do. 
Subscribe  to  your  deep  oaths,  and  keep  it  too. 

Longaville.     I  am  resolv'd :  'tis  but  a  three  years' 
fast: 
The  mil  d  shall  banquet,  though  the  body  pine. 
Fat  pauL  hes  have  lean  pates ;  and  dainty  bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankerout  the  wits. 

Dumaine,     My  loving  lord,  Dumaine  is  mortified. 
The  grosser  manner  of  these  world's  delights 
He  throws  upon  the  gross  world's  baser  slaves : 
To  love,  to  wealth,  to  pomp,  I  pine  and  die, 
With  all  these  living  in  philosophy. 

Birone.     I  can  but  say  their  protestation  over; 
So  much,  dear  liege,  I  have  already  sworn, — 
That  is.  To  live  and  study  here  three  yean. 
But  there  are  other  strict  observances ; 
As,  not  to  see  a  woman  in  that  term. 
Which,  I  hope  well,  is  not  enrolled  there: 
And  one  day  in  a  week  to  touch  no  food. 
And  but  one  meal  on  every  day  beside. 
The  which,  I  hope,  is  not  enrolled  there : 
And  then,  to  sleep  but  three  hours  in  the  night. 
And  not  be  seen  to  wink  of  all  the  day, 
(W^hen  I  was  wont  to  think  no  harm  all  night. 
And  make  a  dark  night,  too,  of  half  the  day,) 
Which,  I  hope  well,  is  not  enrolled  there. 
O !  these  are  barren  tasks,  too  hard  to  keep. 
Not  to  see  ladies,  study,  fast,  not  sleep. 

King.    Your  oath  is  pass'd  to  pass  away  from  these. 
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Bir.     Let  me  say  no,  my  liege,  an  if  you  please. 
I  only  swore  to  study  with  your  Ghrace, 
And  stay  here  in  your  Court  for  three  years'  space. 

Long.     You  swore  to  that,  Birone,  and  to  the  rest. 

Bir,     By  yea,  and  nay,  sir,  then  I  swore  in  jest. 
What  is  the  end  of  study,  let  me  know  ? 

King.     Why,  that  to  know  which  else  we  should 
not  know. 

Bir.     Things  hid  and  harr'd,  you  mean,  from  oom« 
mon  sense? 

King,     Ay,  that  is  study's  god-like  recompense. 

Bir.     Come  on,  then:   I  will  swear  to  study  so. 
To  know  the  thing  I  am  forbid  to  know; 
As  thus,  —  to  study  where  I  well  may  dine. 

When  I  to  feast  expressly  am  forbid; 
Or  study  where  to  meet  some  mistress  fine, 

When  mistresses  from  common  sense  are  hid; 
Or,  having  sworn  too  hard-a-keeping  oath, 
Study  to  break  it,  and  not  break  my  troth. 
If  study's  gain  be  thus,  and  this  be  so. 
Study  knows  that  which  yet  it  doth  not  know. 
Swear  me  to  this,  and  I  will  ne'er  say  no. 

King.     These  be  the  stops  that  hinder  study  quite. 
And  train  our  intellects  to  vain  delight. 

Bir.     Why,  all  delights  are  Tain;   and  that  most 
Tain, 
Which,  with  pain  purchas'd,  doth  inherit  pain: 
As,  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book. 

To  seek  the  light  of  truth ;  while  truth,  the  while. 
Doth  falsely  blind  the  eyesight  of  his  look. 

Light,  seeking  light,  doth  light  of  light  beguile : 
80,  ere  you%nd  where  light  in  darkness  Ues, 
Your  light  grows  dark  by  losing  of  your  eyes. 
Study  me  how  to  please  the  eye  indeed. 

By  fixing  it  upon  a  fairer  eye; 
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Wlio  dazzling  bo,  tliat  eye  shall  be  bis  heed, 

And  give  him  light  that  it  was  blinded  by. 
Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun. 

That  will  not  be  deep-search'd  with  saucy  looks: 
Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won. 

Save  base  authority  from  others'  books. 
These  earthly  god&thers  of  heaven's  lights, 

That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star. 
Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights 

Than  those  that  walk,  and  wot  not  what  they  are. 
Too  much  to  know  is  to  know  naught  but  fame; 
And  every  godfather  can  give  a  name. 

King,     How  well  he's  read,  to  reason  against  read- 
ing! 

Dum.     Proceeded  well,  to  stop  all  good  proceed- 
ing! 

L<mg,    He  weeds  the  com,  and  still  lets  grow  the 
weeding. 

Bir,     The  Spring  is  near  when  green  geese  are  a 
breeding. 

Dum.    How  follows  that? 

Bir.  Fit  in  his  place  and  time. 

Dum.    In  reason  nothing. 

Bir.  Something,  then,  in  rhyme. 

King.     Birone  is  like  an  envious  sneaping  frost. 
That  bites  the  first-bom  infants  of  the  Spring. 

Bir.     Well,  say  I  am:    why  should  proud  Sum- 
mer boast. 
Before  the  birds  have  any  cause  to  sing? 
Why  should  I  joy  in  any  abortive  birth? 
At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose 
Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fanglltL  shews, 
But  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  grows. 
So  you  to  study  now;  — it  is  too  late: 
That  were  to  climb  the  house  o'er  to  unlock  the  gate 
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King.     Well,   sit  you   out :    go  home,    Birone ; 
adien! 

Bir.    No,  my  good  lord;   I  haTe  sworn  to  stay 
with  you: 
And,  though  I  have  for  harbarism  spoke  more 

Than  for  that  angel  knowledge  you  can  say. 
Yet  confident  I'll  keep  what  I  have  swore. 

And  bide  the  penance  of  each  three  years'  day. 
Give  me  the  paper:  let  me  read  the  same; 
And  to  the  strictest  decrees  I'll  write  my  name. 

King,    How  well  this  yielding  rescues  thee  from 
shame ! 

Bir.  [Reads.]  '*  Item :  TTuU  no  woman  shall  come 
within  a  mile  of  my  Court.**  Hath  this  been  pro- 
claimed ? 

Long,    Four  days  ago. 

Bir,  Let's  see  the  penalty.  {_Reads.']  **  On  pain 
of  losing  her  tongue,** -^Who  deTis'd  this  penalty? 

Long,     Marry,  that  did  I. 

Bir,  Sweet  lord,  and  why? 

Long.  To  Mght  them  hence  with  that  dread  pen- 
N  alty. 

Bir,  A  dangerous  law  against  gentility !  [^Reads.'] 
**  Item :  If  any  man  be  seen  to  talk  with  a  woman  witJk- 
in  the  term  of  three  years,  he  shall  endure  such  public 
shame  as  the  rest  of  the  Court  shall  possibly  de- 
vise.** 
This  article,  my  liege,  yourself  must  break ; 

For,  well  you  know,  here  comes  in  embassy 
The  French  King's  daughter  with  yourself  to  speak,  -• 

A  maid  of  grace,  and  complete  majesty,—- 
About  surrender  up  of  Aquitain 

To  her  decrepit,  sick,  and  bed-rid  father: 
Therefore,  this  article  is  made  in  vain. 

Or  vainly  oomes  tb'  admired  Princess  hither. 

VOL.   III.  Y 
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King.     What  Bay  you,  lords  ?  why,  this  was  quite 
forgot. 

Bir.    So  study  OTermore  is  oTershot: 
While  it  doth  study  to  have  what  it  would, 
It  doth  forget  to  do  the  thing  it  should; 
And  when  it  hath  the  thing  it  hunteth  most, 
'Tis  won,  as  towns  with  fire;  so  won,  so  lost. 

King,    We  must  of  force  dispense  with  this  decree : 
She  must  lie  here,  on  mere  necessity. 

Bir,     Necessity  will  make  us  all  forsworn 

Three  thousand  times  within  this  three  years*  space: 
For  every  man  with  his  affects  is  bom ; 

Not  by  might  mastered,  but  by  special  grace. 
If  I  break  faith,  this  word  shall  speak  for  me, 
I  am  forsworn  on  mere  necessity.--* 
So  to  the  laws  at  large  I  write  my  name ;    {^Suhscribei* 

And  he  that  breaks  them  in  the  least  degree, 
Stands  in  attainder  of  eternal  shame. 

Suggestions  are  to  others  as  to  me; 
But,  I  belicTe,  although  I  seem  so  loath, 
I  am  the  last  that  will  last  keep  his  oath* 
But  is  there  no  quick  recreation  granted? 

King,    Ay,  that  there  is.    Our  Court,  yon  know, 
is  haunted 

With  a  refined  tniTeller  of  Spain; 
A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted. 

That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain: 
One,  who  the  music  of  his  own  Tain  tongue 

Doth  rayish  like  enchanting  harmony; 
A  man  of  complements,  whom  right  and  wrong 

Have  chose  as  umpire  of  their  mutiny : 
Tliis  child  of  fancy,  that  Armado  hight, 

For  interim  to  our  studies  shall  relate 
In  high-bom  words  the  worth  of  many  a  knight 

From  tawny  Spain,  lost  in  the  world's  debate. 
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How  you  delight,  my  lords,  I  know  not,  I, 
But,  I  protest,  I  Ioto  to  hear  him  lie, 
^  And  I  will  use  him  for  my  minstrelsy. 

Bir.     Armado  is  a  most  illustrious  wight, 
A  man  of  fire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight. 
Long.     Costard,  the  swain,  and  he  shall  be  ouz 
sport ; 
And  so  to  study; — three  years  is  but  short. 

Enter  Dull,  with  a  letter^  and  Cosiabd. 

Dull.   Which  is  the  Duke's  own  person? 

Bir.     This,  feUow.     What  would'st? 

Dull.  I  myself  reprehend  his  own  person,  for  I  am 
his  Grace's  tharborough :  but  I  would  see  his  own 
person  in  fiesh  and  blood. 

Bir.    This  is  he. 

Dull.  Signior  Arme  —  Arme  —  commends  yon. 
There's  villainy  abroad:  this  letter  will  tell  you 
more. 

Costard.  Sir,  the  contempts  thereof  are  as  touch- 
ing me. 

King.    A  letter  from  the  magnificent  Armado. 

Bir.  How  low  soever  the  matter,  I  hope  in  God 
for  high  words. 

Long.  A  high  hope  for  a  low  having :  God  grant 
us  patience! 

Bir.     To  hear,  or  forbear  laughing? 

Lang.  To  hear  meekly,  sir,  and  to  laugh  moder- 
ately, or  to  forbear  both. 

Bir.  Well,  sir,  be  it  as  the  style  shall  give  us 
cause  to  climb  in  the  merriness. 

Cost.  The  matter  is  to  me,  sir,  as  concerning 
Jaquenetta.  The  manner  of  it  is,  I  was  taken  with 
the  manner. 

Bir.     In  what  manner? 
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Cost.  In  maimer  and  form  following,  sir ;  all  those 
three :  I  was  seen  with  her  in  the  manor  house,  sit* 
ting  with  her  upon  the  form,  and  taken  following 
her  into  the  Park;  which,  put  together,  is  in  man- 
ner and  form  following.  Now,  sir,  for  the  manner, 
—  it  is  the  manner  of  a  man  to  speak  to  a  woman ; 
for  the  form,  —  in  some  form. 

Bir,    For  the  following,  sir? 

Cost.  As  it  shall  follow  in  my  correction;  and 
Qod  defend  the  right ! 

King.     Will  you  hear  this  letter  with  attention? 

Bir,    As  we  would  hear  an  oracle. 

Cost.  Such  is  the  simplicity  of  man  to  hearken 
after  the  flesh. 

King.  [Reads.]  "  Great  Deputy,  the  welkin's  vice- 
gerent, and  sole  dominator  of  Nanarre,  my  souTs 
earth's  God,  and  body's  fostering  patron^  —  " 

Cost    Not  a  word  of  Costard  yet. 

King.     "&ti«,— " 

Cost.  It  may  be  so ;  but  if  he  say  it  is  to,  he  is, 
in  telling  true,  but  so. 

King.     Peace ! 

Cost.  — be  to  me,  and  every  man  that  dares  not 
fight. 

King,    No  words. 

Cost.    —  of  other  men's  secrets,  I  beseech  you. 

King.  '*  So  it  is,  besieged  mth  sable*coloured  mel- 
ancholy, I  did  commend  the  black-oppressing  humour 
to  the  most  wholesome  physic  of  thy  health-giving  air  ; 
and,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  betook  myself  to  walk.  The 
time  when  7  About  the  sixth  hour;  when  beasts  most 
graze,  birds  best  peck,  and  men  sit  down  to  that  nour- 
ishment which  is  called  supper.  So  much  for  the  time 
when.  Now  for  the  ground  which  ;  which,  I  mean,  1 
waWd  upon :  it  is  ycleped  thy  Park.     Then  for  the 
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place  tohere ;  where,  I  mean,  1  did  encounter  thai  oh* 
scene  and  most  preposterous  event,  that  draweth  from 
my  snow-white  pen  the  ehon-eoloured  ink,  which  here 
thou  viewest,  beholdest,  survey  est,  or  seest.  But  to  the 
place,  where:  —  it  standeth  north-north-east  and  by 
east  from  the  west  comer  of  thy  curious-knotted  gar- 
den :  there  did  I  see  that  low-spirited  swain,  that  base 
minnow  of  thy  mirth,  —  " 

Cost.    Me. 

King.    "  —  that  unlettered  small-knowing  soui,  —  " 

Cost.    Me. 

King.    "  —  that  shallow  vassal,  —  " 

Cost.     Still  me. 

King.    "  —  which,  as  I  remember,  hight  Costard, — " 

Cost.     0!  me. 

King.  **  —  sorted  and  consorted,  contrary  to  thy 
established  proclaimed  edict  and  continent  canon,  vnth 
—  vfith,  —  01  with  —  but  with  this  I  passion  to  say 
wherewith,  —  " 

Cost.     With  a  wench. 

King.  "  —  with  a  child  of,  our  grandmother  Eve^ 
a  female ;  or,  for  thy  more  sweet  understanding,  a 
woman.  Him  I  (as  my  ever-esteemed  duty  pricks  me 
on)  have  sent  to  thee,  to  receive  the  meed  of  punish- 
ment, by  thy  sweet  Grace's  officer,  Anthony  Bull,  a  man 
of  good  reptUe,  carriage,  bearing,  and  estimation.*' 

Bull.   Me,  an't  shall  please  you :  I  am  Anthony  Dull. 

King.  "  For  Jaquenetta,  {so  is  the  weaker  vessel 
called,)  which  I  apprehended  with  the  aforesaid  swain 
I  keep  her  as  a  vessel  of  thy  law's  frry ;  and  shall,  at 
the  least  of  thy  sweet  notice,  bring  her  to  trial.  Thine, 
in  all  complements  of  devoted  and  heart-burning  heat 
of  duty.  Bon  Adriano  de  Aruado^ 

Bir.  This  is  not  so  well  as  I  looked  for,  but  the 
best  that  ever  I  beard. 
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King.  Ay,  the  best  for  the  worst.  —  But,  sirrah, 
what  say  you  to  this? 

Cost,     Sir,  I  confess  the  wench.   ^ 

King,  Did  you  hear  the  proclamation? 

Cost,  I  do  confess  much  of  the  hearing  it,  but 
little  of  the  marking  of  it. 

King.  It  was  proclaimed  a  year's  imprisonment 
to  be  taken  with  a  wench. 

Cost.  I  was  taken  with  none,  sir :  I  was  taken 
with  a  damosel. 

King.    Well,  it  was  proclaimed  damosel. 

Cost.  This  was  no  damosel  neither,  sir :  she  was 
a  virgin. 

King.  It  is  so  varied,  too,  for  it  was  proclaimed 
virgin. 

Cost.  If  it  were,  I  deny  her  virginity:  I  was 
taken  with  a  maid. 

King.    This  maid  will  not  serve  your  turn,  sir. 

Cost.     This  maid  will  serve  my  turn,  sir. 

King.  Sir,  I  will  pronounce  your  sentence:  yon 
shall  fast  a  week  with  bran  and  water. 

Cost.  I  had  rather  pray  a  moneth  with  mutton 
and  porridge. 

King.    And  Don  Armado  shall  be  your  keeper. — 
My  lord  Birone,  see  him  deliver' d  o'er : 
And  go  we,  lords,  to  put  in  practice  that 
Which  each  to  other  hath  so  strongly  sworn. 

[^Exeunt  Kino,  Lonoaville,  and  Duhaiks. 

Bir.  I'll  lay  my  head  to  any  good  man's  hat. 
These  oaths  and  laws  will  prove  an  idle  scorn.— 
Sirrah,  come  on. 

Cost.  I  suffer  for  the  truth,  sir ;  for  true  it  is,  1 
was  taken  with  Jaquenetta,  and  Jaquenetta  in  a  true 
girl;   and,  therefore,  welcome  the  sour  cup  of  pros- 
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perity  !    Affliction  may  one  day  smile  again ;  and  an« 
til  then,  Sit  down,  Sorrow!  [^Exeunt. 


Sosirx  II. 
The  Parky  near  Abmado's  House. 

Enter  Ai^ado  and  Moth. 

Armado.  Boy,  what  sign  is  it,  when  a  man  of  great 
spirit  grows  melancholy? 

Moth.   A  great  sign,  sir,  that  he  will  look  sad. 

Arm.  Why?  sadness  is  one  and  the  self-same 
iking,  dear  imp. 

Moth.    No,  no ;    O  lord !  sir,  no. 

Arm.  How  canst  thou  part  sadness  and  melan- 
eholy,  my  tender  jnrenal  ? 

Moth.  By  a  familiar  demonstration  of  the  working, 
my  tough  seigneur. 

Arm,     Why  tough  seigneur  ?  why  tough  seigneur  ? 

MotJi.    Why  tender  juvenal?  why  tender  juvenal? 

Arm.  I  spoke  it,  tender  juyenal,  as  a  congruent 
epitheton  appertaining  to  thy  young  days,  which  we 
may  nominate  tender. 

Moth.  And  I,  tough  seigneur,  as  an  appertinent 
title  to  your  old  time,  which  we  may  name  tough. 

Arm.     Pretty,  and  apt. 

Moth.  How  mean  you,  sir  ?  I  pretty,  and  my  say- 
big  apt;  or  I  apt,  and  my  saying  pretty? 

Arm.    Thou  pretty,  because  little. 

Moth.    Little  pretty,  because  little.  Wherefore  apt ' 

Arm.    And  therefore'  apt,  because  quick. 

Moth.    Speak  you  this  in  my  praise,  master? 

Arm.     In  thy  condign  praise. 

Moth.    I  will  praise  an  eel  with  the  same  praise. 
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Arm.    What,  tliat  an  eel  is  ingenious? 

Moth,    That  an  eel  is  quick. 

Arm,  I  do  say,  thou  art  quick  in  answers.  Thou 
heat'st  my  blood. 

Moth.    I  am  answered,  sir. 

Arm.    I  love  not  to  be  cross'd. 

Mfith.  {^Aside.']  He  speaks  the  mere  contrary: 
crosses  Iotc  not  him?- 

Arm.  I  have  promis'd  to  study  three  years  with 
the  Duke. 

Moth.   You  may  do  it  in  an  hour^  sir. 

Arm.    Impossible. 

Moth.   How  many  is  one  thrice  told? 

Arm.  I  am  ill  at  reck'ning:  it  fitteth  the  spirit 
of  a  tapster. 

Moth.   You  are  a  gentleman,  and  a  gamester,  sir. 

Arm.  I  confess  both:  they  are  both  the  yamish 
of  a  complete  man. 

Moth.  Then,  I  am  stire,  you  know  how  much  the 
gross  sum  of  deuce*ace  amounts  to. 

Arm.    It  doth  amount  to  one  more  than  two. 

Moth.    Which  the  base  vulgar  [do]  call  three. 

Arm.    True. 

Moth.  Why,  sir,  is  this  such  a  piece  of  study? 
Now  here's  three  studied  ere  you'll  thrice  wink ;  and 
how  easy  it  is  to  put  years  to  the  word  three,  and 
study  three  years  in  two  words,  the  dancing  horse 
will  tell  you. 

Arm.    A  most  fine  figure! 

Moth.    [^Aside.']    To  prove  you  a  cipher. 

Arm.  1  will  hereupon  confess  I  am  in  love ;  and, 
as  it  is  base  for  a  soldier  to' love,  so  am  I  in  love 
with  a  base  wench.  If  drawing  my  sword  against 
the  humour  of  afiection  would  deliver  me  from-  the 
reprobate  thought  of  it,  I  would  take  desire  prison- 
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er,  and  ransom  him  to  any  French  courtier  for  a 
nevr  deyis'd  coort'sj.  I  think  scorn  to  sigh :  me- 
thinks,  I  should  out-swear  Cupid.  Comfort  me,  boy. 
What  great  men  haye  been  in  love? 

Moth.   Hercules,  master. 

Arm,  Most  sweet  Hercules !  —  More  authority, 
dear  boy,  name  more ;  and,  sweet  my  child,  let  them 
be  men  of  good  repute  and  carriage. 

Moth.  Samson,  master :  he  was  a  man  of  good 
carriage,  great  carriage  ;  for  he  carried  the  town-gates 
on  his  back,  like  a  porter;   and  he  was  in  Iotc. 

Arm,  O  well-knit  Samson!  strong- jointed  Sam- 
son !  I  do  excel  thee  in  my  rapier,  as  much  as  thou 
didst  me  in  carrying  gates.  I  am  in  love,  too.  Who 
was  Samson's  love,  my  dear  Moth? 

Moth.   A  woman,  master. 

Arm.     Of  what  complexion  ? 

Moth.  Of  all  the  four,  or  the  three,  or  the  two, 
or  one  of  the  four. 

Arm.    Tell  me  precisely  of  what  complexion. 

Moth.    Of  the  sea-water  green,  sir. 

Arm.    Is  that  one  of  the  four  complexions  i 

Moth.  As  I  haye  read,  sir ;  and  the  best  of  them 
too. 

Arm.  Green,  indeed,  is  the  colour  of  lovers ;  but 
to  have  a  love  of  that  colour,  methinks,  Samson  had 
small  reason  for  it.  He,  surely,  affected  her  for  her 
wit. 

Moth.    It  was  so,  sir,  for  she  had  a  green  wit. 

Arm.    My  lo^e  is  most  immaculate  white  and  red. 

Moth.  Most  maculate  thoughts,  master,  are  mask'd 
under  such  colours. 

Arm.     Define,  define,  well-educated  infant. 

Moth.  My  father's  wit,  and  my  mother's  tongue* 
assist  me! 

w2 
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Arm,     Sweet  mvocation  of  a  cliild;   most  pretty, 
and  pathetical ! 
Moth.   If  she  be  made  of  wliite  and  red. 
Her  &ult8  will  ne'er  be  known; 
For  blushing  cheeks  by  fistults  are  bred. 

And  fears  by  pale- white  shown: 
Then,  if  she  fear,  or  be  to  blame, 

By  this  you  shall  not  know; 
For  still  her  cheeks  possess  the  same, 
Which  natiye  she  doth  owe. 
A  dangerous  rhyme,  master,  against  the  reason  of 
white  and  red. 

Arm.  Is  there  not  a  ballad,  boy,  of  the  King  and 
the  Beggar? 

Moth.  The  world  was  very  guilty  of  such  a  bal- 
lad some  three  ages  since,  but,  I  think,  now  *tis  not 
to  be  found;  or,  if  it  were,  it  would  neither  serre 
for  the  writing,  nor  the  tune. 

Arm.  I  will  have  that  subject  newly  writ  o'er, 
that  I  may  example  my  digression  by  some  mighty 
precedent.  Boy,  I  do  love  that  country  girl,  that  I 
took  in  the  Park  with  the  rational  hind  Costard: 
she  deserres  well. 

Moth.     [^Aside.']    To  be  whipp'd ;  and  yet  a  bet- 
tar  love  than  my  master. 
Arm.    Sing,  boy:  my  spirit  grows  heayy  in  love. 
Moth.    And  that's    great    marvel,  loving  a  light 
wench. 

Arm.     1  say,  sing. 

Moth.    Forbear-  till  this  company  be  past. 

Enter  Dull,  Costabd,  and  Jaquxitstta. 
Dull.     Sir,  the  Duke's  pleasure  is,  that  you  keep 
Costard  safe:  and  you  must  let  him  take  no  delight, 
Dor  no  penance ;  but  'a  must  fast  tiiree  days  a  week. 
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For  this  damsel,  I  must  keep  her  at  the  Paik;  she 
is  allowed  for  the  day- woman.     Fare  you  well. 

Arm.    I  do  betray  myself  with  blushing.  —  Maid. 

Jaquenetta.    Man. 

Arm.   I  will  visit  thee  at  the  Lodge. 

Jaq,     That's  hereby. 

Arm*  I  know  where  it  is  situate. 

Jaq.     Lord,  how  wise  you  are! 

Arm.  I  will  tell  thee  wonders. 

Jaq.    With  that  face? 

Arm.  I  loTe  thee. 

Jaq.     So  I  heard  you  say. 

Arm.  And  so  fiurewell. 

Jaq.     Pair  weather  after  you  I 

Dtdl.  Come,  Jaquenetta,  away. 

[^Exeunt  Dull  and  Jaqttskstta. 

Arm.  Villain,  thou  shalt  fast  for  thy  offences,  ere 
thou  be  pardoned. 

Cost.  Well,  sir,  I  hope,  when  I  do  it,  I  shall  do 
it  on  a  full  stomach. 

Arm.    Thou  shalt  be  hearily  punished. 

Cost.  I  am  more  bound  to  you  than  your  follow* 
ers;  for  they  are  but  lightly  rewarded. 

Arm.     TaJce  away  this  villain:    shut  him  up. 

Moth.    Come,  you  transgressing  slave:   away! 

Cost.  Let  me  not  be  pent  up,  sir:  I  will  fast, 
being  loose. 

Moth.  No,  sir;  that  were  &st  and  loose:  thou 
shalt  to  prison. 

Cost.  Well,  if  ever  I  do  see  the  merry  days  of 
desolation  that  I  have  seen,  some  shall  see  — 

Moth.   What  shall  some  see? 

Cost.  Nay,  nothing,  Master  Moth,  but  what  they 
look  upon.  It  is  not  for  prisoners  to  be  [too]  silent 
in  their  words ;  and  therefore  I  will  say  nothing :  I 
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thank  Qod  I  haTe  as  little  patience  as  another  man, 
and  therefore  I  can  be  quiet. 

[^Exeunt  Moth  and  Costabd. 
Arm.  I  do  affect  the  yery  ground,  (which  is  base,] 
where  her  shoe,  (which  is  baser,)  guided  by  her  foot, 
(which  is  basest,)  doth  tread.  I  shall  be  forsworn, 
(which  is  a  great  argument  of  falsehood,)  if  I  Iotc; 
and  how  can  that  be  true  love  which  is  falsely  at- 
tempted ?  Loye  is  a  familiar ;  LoTe  is  a  devil :  there 
is  no  evil  angel  but  Lotc.  Yet  was  Samson  so  tempt- 
ed ;  and  he  had  an  excellent  strength :  yet  was  Sol- 
omon so  seduced ;  and  he  had  a  very  good  wit 
Cupid's  butt-shaft  is  too  hard  for  Hercules'  dub,  and 
therefore  too  much  odds  for  a  Spaniard's  rapier.  The 
first  and  second  cause  will  not  serve  my  turn:  the 
passado  he  respects  not,  the  duello  he  regards  not: 
his  disgrace  is  to  be  called  boy ;  but  his  glory  is  to 
subdue  men.  Adieu,  valour !  rust,  rapier !  be  still, 
drum!  for  your  manager  is  in  love;  yea,  he  loveth. 
Assist  me,  some  extemporal  god  of  rhyme !  for,  I  am 
sure,  I  shall  turn  sonnets.  Devise,  wit !  write,  pen ! 
for  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in  folio.  [£>ft. 
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ACT     II. 

SosiTB  I. -—Another  Part  of  the  Park.     A  Payilioa 
and  Tents  at  a  distance. 

Enter  the  Pbincess  of  France,  Robaliics,  MutiAi 
Eatha&inb,  B0TST9  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

BOTBT, 

NOW,  Madam,  summon  up  your  dearest  spirits. 
Consider  whom  the  King  your  father  sends. 
To  whom  he  sends,  and  what's  his  embassy : 
Yourself,  held  precious  in  the  world's  esteem, 
To  parley  with  the  sole  inheritor 
Of  all  perfections  that  a  man  may  owe. 
Matchless  Nayarre ;  the  plea  of  no  less  weight 
Than  Aquitain,  a  dowry  for  a  Queeil. 
Be  now  as  prodigal  of  all  dear  grace 
As  nature  was  in  making  graces  dear. 
When  she  did  starve  the  general  world  beside. 
And  prodigally  gave  them  all  to  you. 
Princess.    Qood  Lord  Boyet,  my  beauty,  though 
but  mean. 
Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise : 
Beauty  is  bought  by  judgment  of  the  eye. 
Not  utter'd  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues. 
I  am  less  proud  to  hear  you  tell  my  worth 
Than  you  much  willing  to  be  counted  wise 
In  spending  your  wit  in  the  praise  of  mine. 
But  now  to  task  the  tasker.   -Good  Boyet, 
You  are  not  ignorant,  all-telLng  fame 
Doth  noise  abroad,  Navarre  hath  made  a  vow. 
Till  painful  study  shall  out-wear  three  years. 
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No  woman  may  approach  his  silent  Court: 
Therefore  to  's  seemeth  it  a  needful  course, 
Before  we  enter  his  forbidden  gates, 
To  know  his  pleasure ;  and  in  that  behalf. 
Bold  of  jour  worthiness,  we  single  you 
As  our  best  moving  fetir  solicitor. 
Tell  him  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  France, 
On  serious  business,  craving  quick  despatch, 
Importunes  personal  conference  with  his  Qraoe. 
Haste,  signify  so  much;  while  we  attend, 
Like  humble-visag'd  suitors,  his  high  will. 
Boyet,    Proud  of  employment,  wUlingly  I  go. 

Prin,    All  pride  is  willing  pride,  and  yours  is  so.-— 
Who  are  the  votaries,  my  loving  lords, 
That  are  vow-fellows  with  this  virtuous  Duke? 

1  Lord,    Longaville  is  one. 

Prin,  Enow  you  the  man? 

Maria,    I    know    him.    Madam:    at   a    marriage 
feast. 
Between  Lord  Perigort  and  the  beauteous  heir 
Of  Jaques  Falconbridge,  solemnized 
In  Normandy,  saw  I  this  Longaville. 
A  man  of  sovereign  parts  he  is  esteem*  d ; 
Well  fitted  in  arts,  glorious  in  arms: 
Nothing  becomes  him  ill  that  he  would  well. 
The  only  soil  of  his  £edr  virtue's  gloss. 
If  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  with  any  soil, 
Is  a  sharp  wit  match*d  with  too  blunt  a  will ; 
Whose    edge  hath   power  to  cut,  whose  will   MtaU 

wiUs 
It  should  none  spare  that  come  within  his  power. 

Prin,    Some  merry  mocking  lord,  belike ;  is't  so  ? 

Mar,    They  say  so  most  that  most  his  humours 
know. 
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Prtn.     Snch  short-liT'd  wits   do  wither   as  they 
grow. 
Who  are  the  rest?  ^ 

Katharine.    The   young    Dumaine,   a  well-aocom- 
plish*d  yoath, 
Of  all  that  yirtue  love,  for  virtue  lov'd : 
Most  power  to  do  most  harm,  least  knowing  ill. 
For  he  hath  wit  to  make  an  ill  shape  good. 
And  shape  to  win  grace  though  he  had  no  wit. 
I  saw  him  at  the  Duke  Alen9on*s  once ; 
And  much  too  little  of  that  good  I  saw 
Is  my  report  to  his  great  worthiness. 

Rosaline.     Another  of  these  students  at  that  time 
Was  there  with  him,  if  I  have  heard  a  truth. 
Birone  they*  call  him;  hut  a  merrier  man, 
Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  neyer  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal. 
His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch. 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moring  jest. 
Which  his  fair  tongue  (conceit's  expositor) 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words. 
That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales. 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished. 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse. 

Prtfi.    Qod  bless  my  ladies !  are  they  all  in  loif  e, 
Tliat  every  one  her  own  hath  garnished 
With  sueh  bedecking  ornaments  of  praise? 

Mar.    Here  comes  Boyet. 

Enter  Botst. 

Prin.  Now,  what  admittance,  lord? 

Boyet.     Navarre  had  notice  of  your  fair  approach ; 
And  he  and  his  competitors  in  oath 
Were  all  address'd  to  meet  you,  gentle  lady. 
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Before  I  came.     Marry,  thus  much  I  have  leam'd. 

He  rather  means  to  lodge  you  in  the  field, 

Like  one  that  comes  here^to  hesiege  his  Court, 

Than  seek  a  dispensation  for  his  oath. 

To  let  you  enter  his  unpeopled  house. 

Here  comes  Navarre.  [2%e  ladies  ffuuk. 

Enter  Kino,  Lonoayille,  Duhaine,  Bibone,  and 
Attendants. 

King,  Fair  Princess,  welcome  to  the  Court  of  Na- 
varre. 

Prin.  Fair,  I  give  you  back  again;  and  welcome 
I  have  not  yet :  the  roof  of  this  court  is  too  high  to 
be  yours,  and  welcome  to  the  wide  fields  too  base  to 
be  mine. 

King.  You  shall  be  welcome,  Madam,  to  my 
Court. 

Prin.  I  will  be  welcome  then.  Conduct  me 
thither. 

King.    Hear  me,  dear  lady :   I  have  sworn  an  oath. 

Prin.     Our  Lady  help  my  lord !  he*ll  be  forsworn. 

King.    Not  for  the  world,  fair  Madam,  by  my  will. 

Prin.    Why,  will  shall  break  it;  will,  and  noth- 
ing else. 

King.    Your  ladyship  is  ignorant  what  it  is. 

Prin.     Were  my  lord  so,  his  ignorance  were  wise, 
Where  now  his  knowledge  must  prove  ignorance. 
I  hear  your  Grace  hath  sworn  out  house-keeping: 
'Tis  deadly  sin  to  keep  that  oath,  my  lord, 
And  sin  to  break  it. 
But  pardon  me ;   I  am  too  sudden-bold : 
To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  me. 
Vouchsafe  to  read  the  purpose  of  my  coming. 
And  suddenly  resolve  me  in  my  suit.    [^Gives  a  peq^ef 

King.     Madam,  I  will,  if  suddenly  I  may. 
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Prin.    You  will  the  sooner  that  I  were  away. 
For  you'll  prove  perjur'd  if  you  make  me  stay. 

Bir.     Did  not  I  dance  witii  you  in  Brabant  once  ? 

RoM»    Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  once  i 

Bir.    I  know  you  did. 

Ros,  How  needless  was  it  then. 

To  ask  the  question ! 

Bir,  You  must  not  be  so  quick. 

Ro$,    'Tis  'long  of  you,  that  spur  me  with  such 
questions. 

Btr.     Your  wit's  too  hot ;  it  speeds  too  fast ;  'twill 
tire. 

Bos.    Not  till  it  leave  the  rider  in  the  mire. 

Bir.    What  time  o'  day? 

Bom,    The  hour  that  fools  should  ask. 

Bir,    Now  fair  befall  your  mask! 

Ro9,    Fair  fall  the  face  it  covers ! 

Bir.    And  send  you  many  lovers! 

Bob.    Amen,  so  you  be  none. 

Bir.    Nay,  then  will  I  begone. 

King,     Madam,  your  father  here  doth  intimate 
The  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns ; 
Being  but  th'  one  half  of  an  entire  sum. 
Disbursed  by  my  father  in  his  wars. 
But  say  that  he,  or  we,  (as  neither  have,) 
Received  that  sum,  yet  there  remains  unpaid 
A  hundred  thousand  more ;  in  surety  of  the  which, 
One  part  of  Aquitain  is  bound  to  us. 
Although  not  valued  to  the  money's  worth. 
If,  then,  the  King  your  father  will  restore 
But  that  one  half  which  is  unsatisfied. 
We  will  give  up  our  right  in  Aquitain, 
And  hold  fair  friendship  with  his  Majesty. 
But  that,  it  seems,  he  little  purposeth. 
For  here  he  doth  demand  to  have  repaid 

VOL.  ni.  X 
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An  hundred  thousand  crowns;   and  not  demands. 

On  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns, 

To  have  his  title  live  in  Aquitain; 

Which  we  much  rather  had  depart  withal, 

And  have  the  money  by  our  father  lent. 

Than  Aquitain,  so  gelded  as  it  is. 

Dear  Princess,  were  not  his  requests  so  £ur 

From  reason's  yielding,  your  fair  self  should  make 

A  yielding,  'gainst  some  reason  in  my  breast. 

And  go  well  satisfied  to  France  again. 

Prin,   You  do  the  King  my  father  too  much  wrong, 
And  wrong  the  reputation  of  your  name. 
In  so  nnseeming  to  confess  receipt 
Of  that  which  hath  so  &ithfully  been  paid. 

King.     I  do  protest,  I  never  heard  of  it; 
And,  if  you  prove  it,  I'll  repay  it  back, 
Or  yield  up  Aquitain. 

Prin.  We  arrest  your  word. 

Boyet,  you  can  produce  acquittances 
For  such  a  sum,  from  special  officers 
Of  Charles,  his  father. 

King.  Satisfy  me  so. 

Boyet.     So  please  your  Ghrace,  the  packet  ii  not 
come. 
Where  that  and  other  specialties  are  bound: 
To-morrow  you  shall  have  a  sight  of  them. 

King.    It  shall  suffice  me:    at  which  interview. 
All  liberal  reason  would  I  yield  unto. 
Mean  time,  receive  such  welcome  at  my  hand, 
As  honour,  without  breach  of  honour,  may 
Make  tender  of  to  thy  true  worthiness. 
You  may  not  come,  fair  Princess,  in  my  gates; 
But  here  without  you  shall  be  so  receiv'd. 
As  you  shall  deem  yourself  lodg'd  in  my  heart. 
Though  so  deni'd  fair  harbour  in  my  house. 
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Your  own  good  thoughts  excuse  me,  and  farewell : 
To-morrow  we  shall  visit  you  again. 

Prin,     Sweet  health  and  fair  desires  consort  your 

Ghrace ! 

King.     Thy  own  wish  wish  I  thee  in  every  place ! 

[^Exeunt  Kiva  and  hia  train, 

Bir.    Lady,  I  will  commend  you  to  mine  own  heart. 

£o«.    Pray  you,  do  my  commendations;  I  would 

b?  glad  to  see  it. 

Bir.    I  would,  you  heard  it  groan. 

Rob.    Is  the  fool  sick? 

Bir.    Sick  at  the  heart. 

Ro9.    Alack !  let  it  blood. 

Bir.     Would  that  do  it  good? 

Rob.     My  physic  says,  ay. 

Bir.    Will  you  prick't  with  your  eye? 

Ro8.     No  povnty  with  my  knife. 

Bir.     Now,  God  save  thy  life! 

Rob.     And  yours  from  long  living! 

Bir.    I  cannot  stay  thanksgiving.      [^They  retire. 

Dum.     Sir,  I  pray  you,  a  word.     What  lady  is  that 

same? 
Boyet.    The  heir  of  Alen^on,  Katharine  her  name. 
Dum.    A  gallant  lady.     Monsieur,  fare  you  well. 

lExU. 
Lang.    I  beseech  you  a  word.     What  is  she  in  the 

white? 
Boyet.    A  woman  sometimes,  if  you  saw  her  in  the 

light. 
liOng.    Perchance,  light  in  the  light.     I  desire  her 

name. 
Boyet.    She  hath  but  one  for  herself;   to  desire 

that,  were  a  shame. 
Long.     Pray  you,  sir,  whose  daughter? 
Boyet.    Her  mother's,  I  have  heard. 
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Long.     God's  blessing  on  your  beard! 

Boyet,    Good  sir,  be  not  offended. 
She  is  an  heir  of  Falconbridge. 

Long.     Nay,  my  choler  is  ended. 
She  is  a  most  sweet  lady. 

Boyet.  Not  unlike,  sir :  that  may  be.    [_Exit  LoKO* 

Bir.    What's  her  name,  in  the  cap? 

Boyet.    Rosaline,  by  good  hap. 

Bir.     Is  she  wedded,  or  no  ? 

Boyet.    To  her  will,  sir,  or  so. 

Bir.     0 !  you  are  welcome,  sir.     Adieu. 

Boyet.    Farewell  to  me,  sir,  and  welcome  to  you. 
[_ExU  BiBOKE.  —  Ladies  unmask. 

Mar.    That  last  is  Birone,  the  merry  mad-cap  lord : 
Not  a  word  with  him  but  a  jest. 

Boyet.  And  every  jest  but  a  word. 

Prin.    It  was.  well  done  of  you  to  take  him  at  his 
word. 

Boyet.    I  was  as  willing  to  grapple,  as  he  was  to 
board. 

Mar.    Two  hot  sheeps,  marry  I 

Boyet.  And  wherefore  not  ships? 

No  sheep,  sweet  lamb,  unless  we  feed  on  your  lips. 

Mar.     You  sheep,  and  I  pasture:   shall  that  fin- 
ish the  jest? 

Boyet.    So  you  grant  pasture  for  me. 

\^Offering  to  kiss  her. 

Mar.  Not  so,  gentle  beast. 

My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  they  be. 

Boyet.    Belonging  to  whom? 

Mar.  To  my  fortunes  and  me. 

Prin.     Good  wits  will  be  jangling ;   but,  gentles, 
agree. 
Tliis  civil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  us'd 
On  Navarre  and  his  book-men,  for  here  'tis  abus'd. 
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BoyeU    If  my  observation,  (wluch  very  seldom  lies,) 
By  the  heart's  still  rhetoric,  disclosed  with  eyes, 
Deceive  me  not  now,  Navarre  is  infected. 

Prin.     With  what? 

Boyet.  With  that  which  we  lovers  entitle  affected. 

Prin.     Your  reason? 

Boyet,  Why,  all  his  behaviours   did  make   theii 
retire 
To  the  court  of  his  eye,  peeping  thorough  desire: 
liis  heart,  like  an  agate,  with  your  print  impressed. 
Proud  with  his  form,  in  his  eye  pride  expressed: 
His  tongue,  all  impatient  to  speak  and  not  see. 
Did  stumble  with  haste  in  his  eye-sight  to  be; 
All  senses  to  that  sense  did  make  their  repair. 
To  feel  only  looking  on  fairest  of  fair. 
Methought,  all  his  senses  were  lock'd  in  his  eye, 
As  jewels  in  crystal  for  some  prince  to  buy ; 
Who,  tendering  their  own  worth,  from  whence  they 

were  glass'd, 
Did  point  you  to  buy  them,  along  as  you  pass'd. 
His  face's  own  margent  did  quote  such  amazes, 
That  all  eyes  saw  his  eyes  enchanted  with  gazes, 
ril  give  you  Aquitain,  and  all  that  is  his, 
An  you  give  him,  for  my  sake,  but  one  loving  kisik 

Prin.     Come  to  our  pavilion:    Boyet  is  disposed. 

Boyet.     But  to  speak  that  in  words  which  his  eye 
hath  disclosed. 
I  only  have  made  a  mouth  of  his  eye, 
Ry  adding  a  tongue,  which  I  know  will  not  lie. 

Ro8,    Thou  art  an  old  love-monger,  and  speakest 
skilfully. 

Mar.    He  is  Cupid's  grandfather,  and  learns  news 
of  him. 

Ros,    Then  was  Venus  like  her  mother,  for  her 
father  is  but  grim. 
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BoyeU     Do  you  hear,  my  mad  wenchea? 
Mar.  No. 

Boyet.  What  then,  do  you  see/ 

Bos,    Ay,  our  way  to  be  gone. 
BoyeL  You  are  too  hard  for  me. 

[ExemU. 


ACT   III. 

SosKS  I.  —  Another  Part  of  the  Same. 

Enter  Abmado  and  Moth. 

Armado. 

WARBLE,  child :  make  paasionate  my  sense  of 
hearing. 

Moth  sings.  —  dmeoUnel. 

Arm.  Sweet  air !  —  Go,  tenderness  of  years :  take 
this  key,  give  enlargement  to  the  swain,  bring  him 
festinately  hither ;  I  must  employ  him  in  a  letter  to 
my  love. 

Moth.  Will  you  win  your  love  with  a  French 
brawl } 

Arm.     How  meanest  thou?  brawling  in  French? 

Moth.  No,  my  complete  master;  but  to  jig  off  a 
tune  at  the  tongue* s  end,  canary  to  it  with  the  feet; 
humour  it  with  turning  up  your  eye;  sigh  a  note, 
and  sing  a  note,  sometime  through  the  throat,  as  if 
you  swallowed  love  with  singing  love,  sometime 
through  the  nose,  as  if  you  snuff*d  up  love  by 
smelling  love ;  with  your  hat  penthouse-like,  o'er  the 
shop  of  your  eyes;  with  your  arms  cross*d  on  your 
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ihin  belly  doublet,  like  a  rabbit  on  a  spit;  or  your 
hands  in  your  pocket,  like  a  man  after  the  old  paint- 
ing ;  and  keep  not  too 'long  in  one  tune,  but  a  snip 
and  away.  These  are  complements,  these  are  hu- 
mours ;  these  betray  nice  wenches,  that  woidd  bo 
betrayed  without  these,  and  make  them  men  of  note, 
(do  you  note,  men?)  that  most  are  affected  to  these. 

Arm,     How  hast  thou  purchased  this  experience? 

Moth.   By  my  penny  of  observation. 

Arm.    But  O,  — but  O, — 

Moth,   —the  hobby-horse  is  forgot. 

Arm.     Call*8t  thou  my  love  hobby-horsed 

Moth.  No,  master ;  the  hobby-horse  is  but  a  colt, 
and  your  love,  perhaps,  a  hackney*  But  haye  you 
forgot  your  love? 

Arm.    Almost  I  had. 

Moth,    Negligent  student!  learn  her  by  heart. 

Arm.    By  heart,  and  in  heart,  boy. 

Moth,  And  out  of  heart,  master;  all  those  three 
I  will  prove. 

Arm.    What  wilt  thou  prove? 

Moth.  A  man,  if  I  live  :  and  this,  by,  in,  and 
without,  upon  the  instant :  by  heart  you  love  her, 
because  your  heart  cannot  come  by  her;  in  heart 
you  love  her,  because  your  heart  is  in  love  with 
her;  and  out  of  heart  you  love  her,  being  out  of 
heart  that  you  cannot  enjoy  her. 

Arm.     I  am  all  these  thjee. 

Moth,  And  three  times  as  much  more,  and  yet 
nothing  at  all. 

Arm.  Fetch  hither  the  swain :  he  must  carry  me 
a  letter. 

Moth.  A  message  well  sympathiz'd:  a  horse  to 
be  ambassador  for  an  ass. 

Arm.    Ha,  ha!   what  sayest  thou? 
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Moth,  Marry,  sir,  you  must  send  the  ass  upon 
the  horse,  for  he  is  very  slow-gaited :   but  I  go. 

Arm.     The  way  is  but  short.     Away! 

Moth.    As  swift  as  lead,  sir. 

Arm.     Thy  meaning,  pretty  ingenious? 
Is  not  lead  a  metal  heavy,  dull,  and  slow? 

Moth.  MinimCy  honest  master ;  or  rather,  master, 
no. 

Arm,     I  say,  lead  is  slow. 

Moth.  You  are  too  swift,  sir,  to  say  so: 

Is  that  lead  slow  which  is  fir*d  from  a  gun? 

Arm.     Sweet  smoke  of  rhetoric! 
He  reputes  me  a  cannon ;  and  the  bullet,  that's  he :  -^ 
I  shoot  thee  at  the  swain. 

Moth.  Thump,  then,  and  I  flee.      lExU. 

Arm.     A  most  acute  juvenal ;  voluble  and  free  of 
grace ! 
By  thy  favour,  sweet  welkin,  I  must  sigh  in  thy  face : 
Most  rude  melancholy,  valour  gives  thee  place. 
My  herald  is  return' d. 

Enter  Moth  with  Costabb. 

Moth.  A  wonder,  master !  here's  a  Costard  broken 
in  a  shin. 

Arm.  Some  enigma,  some  riddle:  come, —  thy 
r  envoy ;  —  begin. 

Cost.  No  egma,  no  riddle,  no  Veneoy  !  no  salve 
In  them  all,  sir :  O,  sir,,  plantain,  a  plain  plantain ! 
no  V envoy ^  no  V envoy :  no  salve,  sir,  but  a  plantain. 

Arm.  By  virtue,  thou  enforcest  laughter ;  thy  silly 
thought,  my  spleen ;  the  heaving  of  my  lungs  pro- 
vokes me  to  ridiculous  smiling.  O,  pardon  me,  my 
stars  !  Doth  the  inconsiderate  take  salve  for  Venvoy^ 
and  the  word  T envoy  for  a  salve? 

Moth.  Do  the  wise  think  them  other  ?  is  not  Ten* 
voy  a  salve? 
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Arm.    No,  page:   it  is  an  epilogue,  or  diacoune, 

to  make  plain 

Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tofore  been  sain. 

I  will  example  it: 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee. 

Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 

T1iere*s  the  moral:  now  the  Venvoy, 

Moth.     I  will  add  the  Tenvoy.     Say  the  moral 

again. 

Arm.     The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee, 

Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 

Moth.    Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door, 

And  stay'd  the  odds  by  [mak]ing  four. 

Now  will  I  begin  your  moral,  and  do  you  follow  with 

my  Tenvoy. 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee. 

Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 

Arm.    Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door. 

Staying  the  odds  by  [mak]ing  four. 

Moth.    A  good  r envoy y  ending  in  the  goose.   \^ould 

you  desire  more  ? 

Cost.     The  boy  hath  sold  him  a  bargain,  a  goose, 

that's  flat. — 

Sir,  your  penny-worth  is  good,   an  your  goose  be 

fat.— 

To  sell  a  bargain  well  is  as  cunning  as  *fast  and 

loose ' : 

Let  me  see,  a  fat  Tenvoy  ;  ay,  that's  a  fat  goose. 

Arm.     Come  hither,  come  hither.     How  did  thj 

argument  begin? 

Moth.     By  saying  that  a  costard  was  broken  in  a 

shin. 

Then  call'd  you  for  the  Tenvoy. 

Cost.    True,  and  I  for  a  plantain ;  thus  came  your 

argument  in; 

x2 
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Tken  the  boy's  fat  Venvoy,  the  goose  that  you  bought, 
And  he  ended  the  market. 

Arm.     But   tell   me ;    how   was   there   a   costard 
broken  in  a  shin? 

Moth.     I  will  tell  you  sensibly. 

Cost.  Thou  hast  no  feeling  of  it.  Moth:  I  will 
^peak  that  V envoy. 

I,  Costard,  running  out,  that  was  s.  fely  within, 
Fell  over  the  threshold,  and  broke  my  shin. 

Arm.     We  will  talk  no  more  of  this  matter. 

Cost.     Till  there  be  more  matter  in  the  shin. 

Arm.    Sirrah  Costard,  I  will  enfranchise  thee. 

Cost.  O !  marry  me  to  one  Frances  ?  —  I  smell 
some  Yenvoy^  some  goose,  in  this. 

Arm.  By  my  sweet  soul,  I  mean,  setting  thee  at 
liberty,  enfreedoming  thy  person:  thou  wert  im- 
mured, restrained,  captivated,  bound. 

Cost.  True,  true;  and  now  you  will  be  my  pur- 
gation, and  let  me  loose. 

Arm.  I  give  thee  thy  liberty,  set  thee  [free]  from 
durance;  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  impose  on  thee  noth- 
ing but  this :  bear  this  significant  to  the  country  maid 
Jaquenetta.  There  is  remuneration ;  for  the  best  ward 
of  mine  honour  is  rewarding  my  dependants.  Moth, 
follow.  \_Exii. 

Moth.  Like  the  sequel,  I. — Seigneur  Costard,  adieu. 

Cost,     My  sweet  ounce  of  man*s  flesh !  my  incony 
Jew  !  —  \^ExU  Moth. 

Now  will  I  look  to  his  remuneration.  Remunera- 
tion !  O !  that's  the  Latin  word  for  three  farthings : 
three  farthings,  remuneration.  —  *•  What's  the  price  of 
this  inkle  ?  a  penny  r  —  No,  I'll  give  you  a  remu- 
neration : '  why,  it  carries  it.  —  Remuneration  ! — why, 
it  is  a  fairer  name  than  French  crown.  I  will  never 
buy  and  sell  out  of  this  word. 
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Enter  Bibone. 

Bir.  Oy  my  good  knave  Costard !  exceedingly  well 
met. 

Cost  Pray  you,  sir,  how  much  carnation  ribboB 
maj  a  man  buy  for  a  remuneration? 

Bir.     Wbat  is  a  remuneration? 

Cost,     Marry,  sir,  half-penny  farthing. 

Bir.     O !   why  then,  three-farthing-worth  of  silk* 

Cost.     I  thank  your  worship.     God  be  wi*  you. 

Bir,  O,  stay,  slave!  I  must  employ  thee: 
As  thou  wilt  win  my  favour,  good  my  knave, 
Do  one  thing  for  me  that  I  shall  entreat. 

Cost,     When  would  you  have  it  done,  sir? 

Bir.     O  !  this  afternoon. 

Cost,     Well,  I  will  do  it,  sir.     Fare  you  welL 

Bir.     O!  thou  knowest  not  what  it  is. 

Cost,     I  shall  know,  sir,  when  I  have  done  it. 

Bir.     Why,  villain,  thou  must  know  first. 

Cost,  I  will  come  to  your  worship  to-morrow 
morning. 

Bir,  It  must  be  done  this  afternoon.  Hark,  slave ! 
It  is  but  this :  — 

The  Princess  comes  to  hunt  here  in  the  Park, 
And  in  her  train  there  is  a  gentle  lady; 
When  tongues  speak  sweetly,  then  they  name  her 

name. 
And  Rosaline  they  call  her:  ask  for  her. 
And  to  her  white  hand  see  thou  do  commend 
Tliis  seal'd-up  counsel.     There's  thy  guerdon:  go. 

Cost,  Gardon.  —  O  !  sweet  garden !  better  than 
remuneration;  eleven-pence  farthing  better.  Most 
sweet  gardon!  —  I  will  do  it,  sir,  in  print.  —  Gardon 
—  remuneration !  [^Exit- 
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Bir.     O !  —  And  I,  forsootih,  in  loTe !  I,  that  haye 
been  Love's  whip; 
A  rery  beadle  to  a  humorous  sigh; 
A  critic,  nay,  a  night-watch  constable* 
A  domineering  pedant  o'er  the  boj, 
Than  whom  no  mortal  so  magnificent! 
This  wimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy; 
This  senior-junior,  giant-dwarf,  Don  Cupid; 
Regent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms, 
Th'  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans, 
Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents. 
Dread  prince  of  plackets,  king  of  cod-pieces. 
Sole  imperator,  and  great  general 
Of  trotting  paritors,  (O,  my  little  heart!) 
.And  I  to  be  a  corporal  of  his  field. 
And  wear  his  colours,  like  a  tumbler's  hoopl 
What?    I  love!  I  sue!  I  seek  a  wife! 
A  woman,  that  is  like  a  German  clock. 
Still  a  repairing,  ever  out  of  frame. 
And  never  going  aright;  being  a  watdi. 
But  being  watch* d,  that  it  may  stiU  go  right? 
Nay,  to  be.  perjured,  which  is  worst  of  all ; 
And,  among  three,  to  love  the  worst  of  all ; 
A  witty  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow. 
With  two  pitch  balls  stuck  in  her  face  for  eyes; 
Ay,  and,  by  Heaven,  one  that  will  do  the  deed. 
Though  Argus  were  her  eunuch  and  her  guard: 
And  I  to  sigh  for  her!  to  watch  for  her  I 
To  pray  for  her !     Go  to ;  it  is  a  plague 
That  Cupid  will  impose  for  my  neglect 
Of  his  almighty  dreadful  little  might. 
Well,  I  will  love,  write,  sigh,  pray,  sue,  groan: 
Some  men  must  love  my  lady,  and  some  Joan. 

IRtii 
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ACT   IV. 

SoEKB  I.  — Another  Part  of  the  Same. 

Ent^r  the  Pbinoesb,  Rosaline,  Mabia,  Kathabikb* 
BoTET,  Lords,  Attendants,  and  a  Fobestsb. 

PsmcEss. 

WAS  that  the  King,  that  spnrr'd  his  horse  so 
hard 
Against  the  steep  uprising  of  the  hUl? 

Boyet,     I  know  not;  but,  I  think,  it  was  not  he 

Prin,     Whoe'er  he  was,  he  show'd  a  mounting 
mind. 
Well,  lords,  to-day  we  shall  have  our  dispatdi : 
On  Saturday  we  will  return  to  France. — 
Then,  Forester,  my  friend,  where  is  the  bush 
That  we  must  stand  and  play  the  murtherer  in? 

For,     Hereby,  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  coppice ; 
A  stand  where  you  may  make  the  fairest  shoot. 

Prin.     I  thank  my  beauty,  I  am  fair  that  shoot, 
And  thereupon  thou  speak'st  the  fairest  shoot. 

For.     Pardon  me,  madam,  for  I  meant  not  so. 

Prin,    What,  what  ?  first  praise  me,  and  then  again 
say,  no? 
0,  short-liv'd  pride  !     Not  fair  ?   alack  for  woe  I 

For,     Yes,  madam,  fair. 

Prin,  Nay,  never  paint  me  now  s 

Wliere  fair  is  not,  praise  cannot  mend  the  brow. 
Here,  good  my  glass,  take  this  for  telling  true. 

{^Giving  him  monep. 
Fair  payment  for  foul  words  is  more  than  due. 

For,     Nothing  but  fair  is  that  which  you  inherit. 
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Prin.     See,  Bee  !  my  beauty  will  be  sav'd  by  merit 
0  heresy  in  fair,  fit  for  these  days ! 
A  giving  hand,  though  foul*  shall  have  fair  praise.— 
But  come,  the  bow :  —  now  mercy  goes  to  kill, 
And  shooting  well  is  then  accounted  ill. 
Thus  will  I  save  my  credit  in  the  shoot : 
Not  wounding,  pity  would  not  let  me  do't; 
If  wounding,  then  it  was  to  show  my  skill. 
That  more  for  praise  than  purpose  meant  to  kill. 
And,  out  of  question,  so  it  is  sometimes: 
Glory  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes. 
When,  for  fame's  sake,  for  praise,  an  outward  part, 
We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart;     . 
As  I  for  praise  alone  now  seek  to  spill 
The  poor  deer's  blood,  that  my  heart  means  no  ill. 

Boyet.  Do  not  curst  wives  hold  that  self-sovereignty 
Only  for  praise'  sake,  when  they  strive  to  be 
Lords  o'er  their  lords? 

Prin,     Only  for  praise ;  and  praise  we  may  afford 
To  any  lady  that  subdues  a  lord. 

Enter  Costabd. 

Here  comes  a  member  of  the  commonwealth. 

CosL     God  dig-you-den  all.     Pray  you,  which  ii 
the  head  lady  ? 

Prin.     Thou  shalt  know  her,  fellow,  by  the  rest 
that  have  no  heads. 

Cost.     Which  is  the  greatest  lady,  the  highest? 
Prin,    The  thickest,  and  the  tallest. 
Cost.     The  thickest,  and  the  tallest  ?  it  is  so ;  truth 
i9  truth.     . 
An  your  waist,  mistress,  were  as  slender  as  my  wit. 
One  o'  these  maids'  girdles   for   your  waist   should 

be  fit. 
Are  not  you  the  chief  woman  ?  you  are  the  thickest 
here. 
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Prin,    "WTiat's  your  will,  sir?  what*B  your  will? 

Cost.     I  have  a  letter,  from  Monseer  Biron  to  one 
Lady  Rosaline. 

Prin.    O,  thy  letter,  thy  letter !  he's  a  good  friend 
of  mine. 
Stand  aside,  good  bearer.  —  Boyet,  you  can  carve ; 
Break  up  this  capon. 

Boyet.  I  am  bound  to  serve.— 

This  letter  is  mistook;  it  importeth  none  here: 
It  is  writ  to  Jaquenetta. 

Prin.  We  will  read  it,  I  swear 

Break  the  neck  of  the  wax,  and  every  one  give  ear. 

Boyet.  [Reads.]  ''  By  Hetwen,  that  thou  art  fair ^ 
is  most  infaliihle ;  true^  that  thou  art  beauteous ;  truth 
itself  that  thou  art  lovely.  More  fairer  than  fair^ 
beautiful  than  beauteous^  truer  than  truth  itself  have 
commiseration  on  thy  heroieal  vassal  I  The  magnan- 
imous and  most  illustrate  King  Cophetua  set  eye  upon 
the  pernicious  and  indubitate  beggar  Penelophon ;  and 
he  it  was  that  might  rightly  say,  Veni,  vidi,  vid ;  which 
to  annotanize  in  the  vulgar,  (O  base  and  obscure  vul- 
gar /)  videlicet.  He  came,  saw,  and  overcame :  he  came, 
one ;  saw,  two ;  overcame,  three.  Who  came  7  the 
King  ;  Why  did  he  come  ?  to  see ;  Why  did  he  see  7 
to  overcome :  To  whom  came  he?  to  the  beggar ;  What 
saw  he  7  the  beggar ;  Who  overcame  he  7  the  beggar. 
The  conclusion  is  victory :  on  whose  side  7  the  King's : 
the  captive  is  enriched :  on  whose  side  7  the  beggar's. 
The  catastrophe  is  a  nuptial:  on  whose  side  7  the 
King's  7^ —  no,  on  both  in  one,  or  one  in  both.  I  am 
the  King ;  for  so  stands  the  comparison :  thou  the 
beggar  ;  for  so  vntnesseth  thy  lowliness.  Shall  I  com- 
mand thy  love  7  I  may.  Shall  I  enforce  thy  love  7  1 
could.  Shall  I  entreat  thy  lave  7  I  will.  What  shall 
thou  exchange  for  rags  7   robes  ;  for  tittles  7   titles ; 
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for  thyself  7  me.  Thus,  expecting  thy  reply ^  I  pro^ 
fane  my  lips  on  thy  foot^  my  eyes  on  thy  picture^  and 
my  heart  on  thy  every  part. 

ThinCy  in  the  dearest  design  of  industry^ 

Don  Adriano  de  Armado^ 

**  Tkas  dost  thou  hear  the  Nemean  lion  roar 

^Gainst  thee,  thou  lamb,  that  standest  as  his  prey ; 
Submissive  fall  his  princely  feet  before. 

And  he  from  forage  will  incline  to  play  : 
But  if  thou  strive,  poor  soul,  what  art  thou  then  1 
Food  for  his  rage,  repasturefor  his  den** 

Prin.     What  plume  of  feathers  is  he  that  indited 
this  letter? 
What  vane  ?  what  weather-cock  ?  did  you  ever  hear 
better? 
Boyet*    I  am  much  deceiy*d,  but  I  remember  the 

style. 
Prin.     Else  your  memory  is  bad,  going  o'er  it  ere- 

while. 
BoyeU    This  Armado  is  a  Spaniard,  that  keeps  here 
in  Court; 
A  phantasm,  a  Monarcho,  and  one  that  makes  sport 
To  the  Prince,  and  his  book-mates. 

Frin,  Thou,  fellow,  a  word. 

Who  gave  thee  this  letter? 

Cost.  I  told  you;  my  lord. 

Prin.    To  whom  shouldst  thou  give  it? 
Cost.  From  my  lord  to  my  lady. 

Prin.    From  which  lord  to  which  lady? 
Cost.     From  my  lord  Birone,  a  good  master  of 
mine, 
To  a  lady  of  France,  that  he  call'd  Rosaline. 

Prin.    Thou   hast   mistaken    his   letter.  —  Gome, 
lords,  away. — 
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Here,  sweet,  put  up  this  :  'twill  be  thine  another  day. 
[^Exeunt  Pbincess  ctnd  Train. 
Boyti,     Who  is  the  suitor?   who  is  the  suitor? 
Bos.  Shall  I  teach  you  to  know? 

Boyet,    Ay,  my  continent  of  beauty. 
Bos  Why,  she  that  bears  the  bow. 

Finely  put  off! 
Boyet.    My  lady  goes  to  kill  horns ;   but  if  thou 
marry. 
Hang  me  by  the  neck,  if  horns  that  year  miscarry. 
Finely  put  on! 

Bos.     Well  then,  I  am  the  shooter. 
Boyet.  And  who  is  your  deer? 

Bos.    If  we  choose  by  the  horns,  yourself:   come 
not  near. 
Finely  put  on,  indeed!  — 
Moor.    You  still  wrangle  with  her,  Boyet,  and  she 

strikes  at  the  brow. 
Boyet.    But  she  herself  is  hit  lower.     Have  I  hit 

her  now  ? 
Bos.     Shall  I  come  upon  thee  with  an  old  saying, 
that  was  a  man  when  King  Pepin  of  France  was  a 
little  boy,  as  touching  the  hit  it? 

Boyet.     So  I  may  answer  thee  with  one  as  old, 
that  was  a  woman  when  Queen  Guinerer  of  Britain 
was  a  little  wench,  as  touching  the  hit  it. 
Ros.     *<  Thou  eanst  not  hit  it^  hit  it,  hit  if. 

Thou  canst  not  hit  it,  my  good  man.** 
Boyet.     "  An  I  cannot,  cannot,  cannot. 
An  I  cannot,  another  can,** 

[^Exeunt  Ros.  and  Eath. 
Cost.     By  my  troth,  most  pleasant :  how  both  did 

fit  it! 
Mar.    A  mark  marrellous  well  shot ;  for  they  both 
did  hit  [it]. 

TOl.    III.  Y 
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BoyeU    A  mark !  0 !  mark  but  that  mark :  a  mark^ 
says  my  lady. 
Let  the  mark  have  a  prick  in't,  to  mete  at,  if  it 
may  be. 
Mar.    Wide  o'  th'  bow  hand :   i'faith  your  hand 

is  out. 
Cost.    Indeed,  'a  must  shoot  nearer,  or  he'll  ne'er 

hit  the  clout. 
Boyet.     An  if  my  hand  be  out,  then  belike  your 

hand  is  in. 
Cost.     Then  will  she  get  the  upshot  by  cleaving 

the  pin. 
Mar.    Come,  oome,  you  talk  greasily;   your  lips 

grow  foul. 
Cost.     She's  too  hard  for  you  at  pricks,  sir :  chal- 
lenge her  to  bowl. 
Boyet.     I  fear  too  much  rubbing.     Qood  night,  my 
good  owl.  [^Exeunt  Botet  and  Mabia 

Cost,  By  my  soul,  a  swain  !*  a  most  simple  clown ! 
Lord,  Lord !  how  the  ladies  and  I  have  put  him  down ! 
O'  my  troth,  most  sweet  jests  I   most  incony  yulgar 

wit! 
When  it  comes  so  smoothly  off,  so  obscenely,  as  it 

were,  so  fit. 
Armado  o'  the  to  side,  —  O,  a  most  dainty  man! 
To  see  him  walk  before  a  lady,  and  to  bear  her  fan! 
To  see  him  kiss  his  hand !  and  how  most  sweetly  'a 

will  swear !  — 
And  his  page  o'  t'  other  side,  that  handful  of  wit! 
Ah,  Heavens,  it  is  a  most  pathetical  nit ! 

[iVbite  of  shooting  vnthin. 
Sola,  sola!  [^ExU  Costaiid. 
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SOBKB  II. 
The  Same. 

EtUer  H0LOFEBNE8,  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  Dull. 

Naihaniel.  Very  reverend  sport,  truly;  and  done 
In  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience. 

Holofemes.  The  deer  was,  as  you  know,  sanguis^ 
'—  in  blood ;  ripe  as  a  pomewater,  who  now  hangeth 
like  a  jewel  in  the  ear  of  ccbIo,  —  the  sky,  the  wel- 
kin, the  heaven ;  and  anon  falleth,  like  a  crab,  on  the 
&ce  of  terra^  —  the  soil,  the  land,  the  earth. 

NcUh.  Truly,  Master  Holofemes,  the  epithets  are 
sweetly  varied,  like  a  scholar  at  the  least:  but,  sir. 
I  assure  ye,  it  was  a  buck  of  the  first  head. 

Hoi.     Sir  Nathaniel,  hand  credo* 

DuU,   'Twas  not  a  kaud  credOy  'twas  a  pricket. 

HoL  Most  barbarous  intimation!  yet  a  kind  of 
insinuation,  as  it  were,  in  via^  in  way  of  explication, 
facerCj  as  it  were,  replication,  or,  rather,  ostentare^ 
to  show,  as  it  were,  his  inclination,  —  after  his  un- 
dressed, unpolished,  uneducated,  unpruned,  untrained, 
or  rather  unlettered,  or,  ratherest,  unconfirmed  fash- 
ion,—  to  insert  again  my  haud  credo  for  a  deer. 

Dull.  I  said  the  deer  was  not  a  haud  credo  :  'twas 
a  pricket. 

HoL  Twice  sod  simplicity,  his  coctus  !  —  O,  thou 
monster  Ignorance,  how  deformed  dost  thou  look! 

Naih.  Sir,  he  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  that 
are  bred  in  a  book ;  he  hath  not  eat  paper,  as  it 
were;  he  hath  not  drunk  ink:  his  intellect  is  not 
replenished;  he  is  only  an  animal,  only  sensible  in 
the  duller  parts ; 
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And  sucli  barren  plants  are  set  before  us,  that  ^e 

thankful  should  be 
(Which  we  of  taste  and  feeling  are)  for  those  parts 

that  do  fructify  in  us  more  than  he: 
For  as  it  would  ill  become  me  to  be  vain,  indiscreet^ 

or  a  fool, 
So  were  there  a  patch  set  on  learning,  to  see  him 

in  a  school : 
But,  onrne  bene,  say  I ;  being  of  an  old  father*s  mind, 
*  Many  can  brook  the  weather,  that  love  not  the  wind/ 
DtdL    You  two  are  book  men:   can  you  tell  by 
your  wit. 
What  was  a  month  old  at  Cain's  birth,  that's  not 
five  weeks  old  as  yet? 
Hoi.     Dictynna,  good-man  Dull;  Dictynna,  good- 
man  Dull. 

Dull,    What  Lb  Dictynna? 

Nath.    A  title  to  Phcebe,  to  Luna,  to  the  moon. 
Hoi,    The  moon  was  a  month  old  when  Adam  was 
no  more ; 
And  raught  not  to  five  weeks,  when  he  came  to  five- 
score. 
Th'  allusion  holds  in  the  exchange. 

DuU.  'Tis  true  indeed :  the  collusion  holds  in  the 
exchange. 

HoL  God  comfort  thy  capacity !  I  say,  th'  allu- 
sion holds  in  the  exchange. 

IhUL  And  I  say  the  pollusion  holds  in  the  ex- 
change ;  for  the  moon  is  never  but  a  month  old ;  and 
I  say  beside,  that  'twas  a  pricket  that  the  Princess 
killed. 

HoL  Sir  Nathaniel,  will  you  hear  an  extemporal 
epitaph  on  the  death  of  the  deer?  and,  to  humour 
the  ignorant,  call  the  deer  the  Princess  kill'd,  m 
pricket  ? 
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Nath.  PergCj  good  Master  Holofemes,  perge  ;  to 
it  shall  please  you  to  abrogate  scurrility. 

Hoh  I  will  something  affect  the  letter,  for  it  ar- 
gues facility. 

The  prtiiful  Princess  pierced  and  prick'd  a  pretty 

pleasing  pricket ; 
Some  say  a  sore;  but  not  a  sore^  tiU  now  made 

sore  with  shooting. 
The  dogs  did  yell;  put  l  to  sore^  then  sorel  jumps 

from  thicket ; 
Or  pricket  sore^  or  else  sorel ;  the  people  fall  a 

hooting. 
If  sore  he  sore^  then  l  to  sore  makes  fifty  sores ;  0 

sore  L ! 
Of  one  sore  I  an  hundred  make^  by  adding  but  one 

more  l. 

Nath.    A  rare  talent! 

Dull.  If  a  talent  be  a  daw,  look  how  he  daws 
him  with  a  talent. 

Hoi.  This  is  a  gift  that  I  have,  simple;  simply 
a  foolish  extravagant  spirit,  full  of  forms,  figures, 
shapes,  objects,  ideas,  apprehensions,  motions,  revo- 
lutions :  these  are  begot  in  the  ventricle  of  memory, 
nourish' d  in  the  womb  of  pia  mater ^  and  delivered 
upon  the  mellowing  of  occasion.  But  the  gift  is  good 
in  those  in  whom  it  is  acute,  and  I  am  thankfiil  fbr  it. 

Nath.  Sir,  I  praise  the  Lord  for  you,  and  so  may 
my  parishioners ;  for  their  sons  are  well  tutor' d  by 
you,  and  their  daughters  profit  very  greatly  under 
you :  you  are  a  good  member  of  the  commonwealth. 

Hoi.  Meherde  !  if  their  sons  be  ingenuous,  they 
shall  want  no  instruction;  if  their  daughters  be  ca- 
pable, I  will  put  it  to  them ;  but,  vir  sapit.  qui  pauca 
loquitur.     A  soul  feminine  saluteth  us. 
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ErUer  Jaquevetta  and  Costabd. 

Jaq.     God  give  you  good  morrow.  Master  Person. 

Hoi.  Master  Person,  —  quasi  pers-on.  And  if  one 
should  be  pierc'd,  whicli  is  the  one  ? 

Cost.  Marry,  Master  Schoolmaster,  he  that  is  likeit 
to  a  hogshead. 

Hoi.  Of  piercing  a  hogshead !  a  good  lustre  of 
conceit  in  a  turf  of  earth ;  fire  enough  for  a  flint, 
pearl  enough  for  a  swine:    'tis  pretty;   it  is  well. 

Jaq.  Good  Master  Parson,  be  so  good  as  read  me 
this  letter :  it  was  given  me  by  Costard,  and  sent 
me  from  Don  Armado :    I  beseech  you,  read  it. 

Hoi.     *^  FaustCj  precor  gelidd  quando  pecus  omne 
siib  vmbrd 
Ruminat,**  —  and  so  forth.     Ah,  good  old  Mantuan! 
I  may  speak  of  thee  as  the  traveller  doth  of  Venice : 

—  "  Vmegiaj  Venegia^ 

Chi  non  te  vede,  non  te  pregia.** 

Old  Mantuan!  old  Mantuan!  Who  understandeth 
thee  not,  loves  thee  not.  —  Z7t,  re,  sol,  la,  mi,  fa.  — 
Under  pardon,  sir,  what  are  the  contents?  or,  rath- 
er, as  Horace  says  in  his  —  What,  my  soul,  verses? 

Nath.     Ay,  sir,  and  very  learned. 

Hoi.  Let  me  hear  a  staff,  a  stanza,  a  verse :  lege^ 
damine. 

Nath.    [Reads.]    •*  If  love  make  me  forsworn,  how 

shall  I  swear  to  love  7 
Ah,  never  faith  could  hold,  if  not  to  heawty  vowed  I 
Though  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  Fll  faithful  prove ; 
Those  thoughts  to  me  were  oaks,  to  thee  like  osiers 
lowed. 
Study  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  hook  thine  eyes. 
Where  all  those  pleasures  live,  that  art  would  com' 
prehend : 
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If  knowkdge  he  the  mark^  to  know  thee  shall  sufice. 
Well  learned  is  that  tongue^  thai  well  can  thee  com* 
mend ; 
All  ignorant  that  sotd^  that  sees  thee  without  wonder ; 
Which  is  to  me  some  praise^  that  I  thy  parts  admire. 
J%y  eye  Jove's  lightmng  hearsy  thy  voice  his  dreadful 
thunder^ 
Whiehj  not  to  anger  hent^  is  smmc,  and  sweet  Jire. 
Celestial^  as  thou  arij  01  pardon^  hve^  this  wrong. 
Thai  sings  Hea»en*s  praise   with   such   an   earthly 
tongue  I 

Hoi,  You  find  not  the  apostrophes,  and  so  miss 
the  accent :  let  me  superrise  the  canzonet.  Here  are 
only  numbers  ratified ;  but,  for  the  elegancy,  facility, 
and  golden  cadence  of  poesy,  caret.  Oridius  Naso 
was  the  man :  and  why,  indeed,  Naso,  but  for  smell- 
ing out  the  odoriferous  flowers  of  fancy,  the  jerks  of 
inyention?  Imitari  is  nothing:  so  doth  the  hound 
his  master,  the  ape  his  keeper,  the  'tired  horse  his 
rider.  But,  damosella,  virgin,  was  this  directed  to 
you? 

Jaq.  Ay,  sir,  f^m  one  Mounsier  Birone,  one  of 
the  strange  Queen's  lords. 

Hoi.  I  will  OTerglance  the  superscript.  **  To  the 
snow-white  hand  of  the  most  beauteous  Lady  Rosaline.** 
I  will  look  again  on  the  intellect  of  the  letter,  for 
the  nomination  of  the  party  writing  to  the  person 
written  unto :  *'  Your  ladyskip^s,  in  all  desired  em- 
ploymenty  Birone."  Sir  Nathaniel,  this  Birone  is  one 
of  the  votaries  with  the  King  ;  and  here  he  hath 
framed  a  letter  to  a  sequent  of  the  stranger  Queen's, 
which,  accidentally,  or  by  the  way  of  progression, 
hath  miscarried.  —  Trip  and  go,  my  sweet :  deliver 
this  paper  into  the  royal  hand  of  the  King ;  it  may 
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concern  mucli.     Stay  not  thy  compliment;   I  forgive 
thy  duty :    adieu. 

Jaq.  Good  Costard,  go  with  me.  —  Sir,  God  save 
your  life! 

Co9l,    Have  with  thee,  my  girl. 

\Exevini  Cost,  oiuf  Jaq. 

iVis^A.  Sir,  you  have  done  this  in  the  fear  of  God, 
▼ery  religiously;   and,  as  a  certain  Father  saith  — 

Hoi.  Sir,  tell  not  me  of  the  Father;  I  do  fear 
colourable  colours.  But,  to  return  to  the  verses :  did 
they  please  you.  Sir  Nathaniel? 

JVo^A.     Marvellous  well,  for  the  pen. 

Hoi,  I  do  dine  to-day  at  the  fatiier's  of  a  certain 
pupil  of  mine ;  where  if  before  repast  it  shall  please 
you  to  gratiiy  the  table  with  a  grace,  I  will,  on  my 
privilege  I  have  with  the  parents  of  the  foresaid  child 
or  pupil,  undertake  your  hen  venuto;  where  I  will 
prove  those  verses  to  be  very  unlearned,  neither  sa- 
vouring of  poetry,  wit,  nor  invention.  I  beseech  your 
society. 

Nath.  And  thank  you  too;  **for  society,"  saith 
the  text,  "  is  the  happiness  of  life." 

Hoh  And,  certes,  the  text  most  infallibly  con- 
cludes it.  —  Sir,  [<o  Dull,]  I  do  invite  you  too: 
you  shall  not  say  me  nay :  pauea  verba.  Away !  the 
gentles  are  at  their  game,  and  we  will  to  our  recrea- 
tion. [^ExemU. 

scsiTB  ni. 

Another  Part  of  the  Same, 

Enter  Bihone,  with  a  paper. 
Bir.  The  King  he  is  hunting  the  deer ;  I  am  oonn* 
ing  myself :  they  have  pitch'd  a  toil ;  I  am  toiling  in 
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a  pitch  —  pitcli  that'  defiles.  Defile  ?  a  foul  word. 
Well,  sit  thee  down,  sorrow!  for  so,  they  say,  the 
fool  said ;  and  so  say  I,  and  ay  the  fool.  Well  proved, 
wit !  By  the  Lord,  this  love  is  as  mad  as  Ajaz :  it 
kills  sheep ;  it  kills  me,  ay,  a  sheep.  Well  proved  again 
o'  my  side !  I  will  not  love ;  if  I  do,  hang  me :  i'faith, 
I  will  not.  O,  but  her  eye !  —  by  this  light,  but  for 
her  eye,  I  would  not  love  her !  yes,  for  her  two  eyes. 
Well,  I  do  nothing  in  the  world  but  lie,  and  lie  in  my 
throat.  By  Heaven,  I  do  love,  and  it  hath  taught  me  to 
rhyme,  and  to  be  melancholy ;  and  here  is  part  of  my 
rhyme,  and  here  my  melancholy.  Well,  she  hath  one 
o'  my  sonnets  already :  the  clown  bore  it,  the  fool  sent 
it,  and  the  lady  hath  it:  sweet  clown,  sweeter  fool, 
sweetest  lady  !  By  the  world,  I  would  not  care  a  pin 
if  the  other  three  were  in.  Here  comes  one  with  a 
paper:    Ood  give  him  grace  to  groan! 

[^Gets  up  into  a  tree. 
Enter  the  King,  toitk  a  paper. 

King.    Ay  me! 

Bir.  [ilwdc]  Shot,  by  Heaven  !  —  Proceed,  sweet 
Cupid :  thou  hast  thump*  d  him  with  thy  bird-bolt  un- 
der the  left  pap.  —  In  faith,  secrets! 

King.     [Reads.]     So  stoeet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun 
gives  not 

To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose^ 
As  thy  eye-beams^  when  their  fresh  rays  have  smote 

The  night  of  dew  that  on  my  cheeks  down  fiows : 
Nor  shines  the  silver  moon  one  half  so  bright 

Through  the  transparent  bosom  of  the  deep^ 
As  doth  thy  face  through  tears  of  mine  give  light ; 

T7u>u  shin' St  in  every  tear  that  I  do  weep : 
No  drop  but  as  a  coach  doth  carry  thee; 

So  ridest  thou  triumphing  in  my  woe. 
y2 
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Do  hut  behold  the  tears  that  sioeU  in  me. 

And  they  thy  glory  through  my  grief  tnU  show : 
But  do  not  love  thyself;  then  thou  wilt  keep 
My  tears  for  glasses,  and  stiU  make  me  weep. 
0  Queen  of  queens^  how  far  dost  thou  excel  I 
No  thought  can  think,  nor  tongue  of  mortal  teU. 

How  shall  she  know  my  griefs  ?     I'U  drop  the  paper. 
Sweet  leaves,  shade  folly.    Who  is  he  comes  here? 

Enter  Lovoatillx,  with  a  paper, 

[iinde.]   What,  LongaTille !  and  reading  ?  listen,  ear. 

[^Steps  aside. 
Bir.    Now,  in  thy  likeness,  one  more  fool  appear ! 
Long.    Ay  me!  I  am  forsworn. 
Bir,    Why,  he  comes  in  like  a  perjurer,  wearing 

papers. 
King.    In    love,   I    hope.      Sweet    fellowship    in 

shame  1 
Bir.     One  drunkard  lores  another  of  the  name. 
Long.    Am  I  the  first  that  have  been  perjur'd  so  ? 
Bir,    I   could  put  thee  in  comfort:   not  by  two 
that  I  know. 
Thou  mak'st  the  triumviry,  the  comer-cap  of  society. 
The  shape  of  Love's  Tyburn,  that  hangs  up  simpli- 
city. 
Long.     I  fear  these  stubborn  lines  lack  power  to 
more. 
O  sweet  Maria,  empress  of  my  love ! 
These  numbers  will  I  tear,  and  write  in  prose. 
Bir.     O !   rhymes  are  guards  on  wanton  Capid*a 
hose : 
Disfigure  not  his  slop. 
I^iong.  Hiis  same  shall  go.— 

[i7e  reads  the  sonnet 
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Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eyCj 

*  Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argumenit 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury  7 

Vows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishment. 
A  woman  I  forswore  ;  but  I  wiU  prove^ 

Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  rhee: 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love; 

Thy  grace,  being  gain'd,  cures  all  disgrace  in  me. 
Vows  are  but  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is: 

Then  thouy  fair  sun,  which  on  my  earth  do'st 
shine, 
ExhaTst  this  vapour^ow ;  in  thee  it  is : 

If  broken,  then,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine. 
If  by  me  broke,  what  fool  is  not  so  wise^ 
To  lose  an  oath,  to  win  a  paradise  7 

Bir.    [^Aside,^    This  is  the  liver  T^n,  which  makes 

flesh  a  deity; 
A  green  goose,  a  goddess :  pure,  pure  idolatry. 
Qod  amend  us,  God  amend  I  we  are  much  out  o*  th' 

way. 

Enter  DuMAiKSy  with  a  paper. 

Long.    By  whom  shall  I  send  this  ?  •—  Company ! 
stay.  [^Steps  aside. 

Bir.    All  hid,  all  hid;  an  old  infant  play. 
Like  a  demi-god  here  sit  I  in  the  sky. 
And  wretched  fools*  secrets  heedfully  o'er-eye. 
*  More  sacks  to  the  mill ' !     O  Heavens !  I  have  my 

wish: 
Dumaine  transformed?  four  woodcocks  in  a  dish! 

Dum,     O  most  divine  Kate! 

Bir.     O  most  profane  coxcomh  ! 

Dum,     By  Heaven,  the  wonder  of  a  mortal  eye ! 

Bir,    By  Earth,  she  is  not :  Corporal,  there  you  lie 
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Dum.    Her  amber  hairs  for  foul  have  amber  quoted. 
Bir.    An  amber-colour'd  raven  was  well  noted. 
Dum,    As  upright  as  the  cedar. 
Bir.  Stoop,  I  say: 

Her  shoulder  is  with  child. 

Dum,  As  fair  as  day. 

Bir,    Ay,  as  some  days;  but  then  no  sun  must 

shine. 
Dum.    O,  that  I  had  my  wish! 
Long,  And  I  had  mine. 

King.    And  I  mine  too,  good  Lord! 
Bir.    Amen,  so  I  had  mine.    Is  not  that  a  good 

word? 
Dum.    I  would  forget  her;  but  a  fever  she 
Reigns  in  my  blood,  and  will  remember'd  be. 

Bir.    A  fever  in  your  blood?  why,  then  incision 
Would  let  her  out  in  saucers:  sweet  misprision! 
Dum.     Once  more  1*11  read  the  ode  that  I  liave 

writ. 
Bir.    Once  more  I'll  mark  how  love  can  vary  wit 

Dum.     On  a  day^  {alack  the  day!) 

Lave^  whose  month  is  ever  May^ 
Spied  a  blossom^  passing  fair^ 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air: 
Through  the  velvet  le^xoes  the  touul. 
All  unseen^  ^gan  passage  find ; 
That  the  lovers  sick  to  death, 
WlsKd  himself  the  heaven's  breath. 
Airy  quoth  he,  thy  cheeks  may  blow; 
Air,  would  I  might  triumph  so  ! 
But  alack!  my  hand  is  sworn. 
Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn : 
Vow,  alack  !  for  youth  unmeet. 
Youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet. 
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Do  not  call  it  sin  in  mCy 
JTutt  I  am  forsworn  for  thee : 
Thouyfor  whom  Jove  would  swear 
Juno  hut  an  Ethiop  were; 
And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 
Jkiming  mortal  for  thy  love. 

This  will  I  send,  and  something  else  more  plain. 
That  shall  express  my  true  love's  fasting  pain. 
O,  would  the  King,  Birone,  and  Longaville, 
Were  lovers  tool     111,  to  example  ill, 
Would  firom  my  forehead  wipe  a  perjur'd  note; 
For  none  offend,  where  all  alike  do  dote. 

Long.    [^AdvancingJ]    Dumaine,  thy  love  is  far  from 
charity. 
That  in  love's  grief  desir'st  society : 
You  may  look  pale,  but  I  should  blush,  I  know, 
To  be  o'erheard,  and  taken  napping  so. 

King.     [^Advancing.']     Come,  sir,  you  blush;   as 
his  your  case  is  such; 
You  chide  at  him,  offending  twice  as  much: 
You  do  not  love  Maria;  Longaville 
Did  never  sonnet  for  her  sake  compile, 
Nor  never  lay  his  wreathed  arms  athwart 
His  loving  bosom,  to  keep  down  his  heart. 
I  have  been  closely  shrouded  in  this  bush» 
And  mark'd  you  both,  and  for  you  both 'did  blush 
I  heard  your  guilty  rhymes,  observ'd  your  fashion. 
Saw  sighs  reek  from  you,  noted  well  your  passion: 
Ay  me!  says  one;  O  Jove!  the  other  cries; 
One,  her  hairs  were  gold,  crystal  the  other's  eyes: 
You  would  for  paradise  break  faith  and  troth; 

ITo    LONOATILLB 

And  Jove  for  your  love  would  infringe  an  oath. 

[To   DI7MAINS. 
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What  will  Birone  say,  when  that  he  shall  hear 
Faith  infringed,  which  such  zeal  did  swear? 
How  will  he  scorn!  how  will  he  spend  his  wit! 
How  will  he  triumph,  leap,  and  laugh  at  it ! 
For  all  the  wealth  that  erer  I  did  see, 
I  would  not  have  him  know  so  much  by  me. 

Bir.     Now  step  I  forth  to  whip  hypocrisy. — 

IDeseenda, 
Ah,  good  my  liege,  I  pray  thee  pardon  me : 
Good  heart!  what  grace  hast  thou,  thus  to  reprove 
These  worms  for  loving,  that  art  most  in  love? 
Your  eyes  do  make  no  coaches;  in  your  tears 
There  is  no  certain  princess  that  appears: 
You'll  not  be  perjur'd,  *tis  a  hateful  thing: 
Tush !  none  but  minstrels  like  of  sonneting. 
But  are  you  not  asham'd?  nay,  are  you  not. 
All  three  of  you,  to  be  thus  much  overshot  ? 
You    found    his    mote;    the   King   your  mote    did 

see ; 
But  I  a  beam  do  find  in  each  of  three. 
O !  what  a  scene  of  fool'ry  hare  I  seen. 
Of  sighs,  of  groans,  of  sorrow,  and  of  teen ! 
O  me!  with  what  strict  patience  have  I  sat. 
To  see  a  King  transformed  to  a  gnat! 
To  see  great  Hercules  whipping  a  gig. 
And  profound  Solomon  to  tune  a  jig. 
And  Nestor  play  at  push-pin  with  the  boys. 
And  critic  Timon  laugh  at  idle  toys! 
Where  lies  thy  grief?   O !  tell  me,  good  Dumaiae: 
And,  gentle  Longaville,  where  lies  thy  pain? 
And  where  my  liege's?  all  about  the  breast:  — 
A  caudle,  hoal 

King.  Too  bitter  is  thy  jest. 

Are  we  betray'd  thus  to  thy  over-view? 

Bir,     Not  you  to  me,  but  I  betray'd  by  you : 
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I,  that  am  honest;  I,  that  hold  it  tin 

To  break  the  vow  I  am  engaged  fn. ; 

I  am  betray' d,  by  keeping  company 

With  men  like  men,  of  [strange]  inconstancy. 

When  shall  you  see  me  write  a  thing  in  rhyme  ^ 

Or  groan  for  Joan?  or  spend  a  minute's  time 

In  pruning  me?     When  shall  you  hear  that  I 

Will  praise  a  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  an  eye, 

A  gait,  a  state,  a  brow,  a  breast,  a  waist, 

A  leg,  a  limb  ?  ^ 

King.  Soft!     Whither  away  so  fast? 

A  true  man,  or  a  thief,  that  gallops  so? 

Btr.     I  post  from  Love:  good  lover,  let  me  go 

Enter  Jaquenetta  and  Costabd. 

Jaq.    God  bless  the  King! 

King,  What  present  hast  thou  there? 

Co9t,    Some  certain  treason. 

King,  What  makes  treason  here^ 

Cost,    Nay,  it  makes  nothing,  sir. 

King,  If  it  mar  nothing  neither. 

The  treason  and  you  go  in  peace  away  together. 

Jaq,    I   beseedi    your  Graoe^  let   this  letter    be 
read: 
Our  parson  misdoubts  it;  'twas  treason,  he  said. 

King.    Birone,  read  it  over. 

[Bi&oKB  reads  the  letter. 
Where  hadst  thou  it? 

Jaq.     Of  Costard. 

King,    Where  hadst  thou  it? 

Cost.     Of  Dun  Adramadio,  Dun  Adramadio. 

King.    How  now !  what  is  in  you  ?  why  dost  thou 
tear  it? 

Bir.    A  toy,  my  liege,  a  toy:   your  Grace  needs 
not  fear  it. 
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Long.     It  did  move  him  to  passion,  and  therefore 

let*8  hear  it. 
Dhui.     It  is  Birone's  writing,  and  here  is  his  name. 

IPideing  up  the  pieces, 
Bir.    Ah,  yon  whoreson  loggerhead!     [To  Cos- 
TAKD.]     yon  were  bom  to  do  me  shame. — 
Guilty,  my  lord,  guilty!     I  confess,  I  confess. 
King.     What? 

Bir.    That  yon  three  fools  lack'd  me,  fool,  to  nuULe 
up  the  mess. 
He,  he,  and  you,  and  yon  my  liege,  and  I, 
Are  pick-purses  in  love,  and  we  deserve  to  die. 
O !  dismiss  this  audience,  and  I  shall  tell  yon  more* 
Dum.    Now  the  number  is  even. 
Bir.  True,  true;  we  are  four.— 

Will  these  turtles  be  gone? 

King.  Hence,  sirs:  away! 

Cost.     Walk  aside  the  true  folk,  and  let  the  traitors 
stay.         [^Exettnt  Costabd  and  Jaqubkbtta. 
Bir.     Sweet  lords,  sweet  lovers,  O !  let  us  em- 
brace. 
As  true  we  are,  as  flesh  and  blood  can  be: 
The  sea  will  ebb  and  flow,  heaven  will  shew  his 
face ; 
Young  blood  doth  not  obey  an  old  decree: 
We  cannot  cross  the  cause  why  we  are  bom; 
Therefore,  of  all  hands  must  we  be  forsworn. 

King.     What,  did  these  rent  lines  show  some  lore 

of  thine? 
Bir.     Did  they  ?  quoth  yon.     Who  sees  the  heav- 
enly Rosaline, 
That,  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde, 

At  the  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  east. 
Bows  not  his  vassal  head,  and,  stricken  blind. 
Kisses  the  base  ground  with  obedient  breast? 
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What  peremptory,  eagle-sighted  eye 

Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow, 
That  is  not  blinded  by  her  majesty? 

King.    What  zeal,  what  fury  hath  inspir'd  thee 


now 


> 


My  love,  her  mistress,  is  a  gracious  moon, 

She,  an  attending  star,  scarce  seen  a  light. 
Bir,    My  eyes  are  then  no  eyes,  nor  I  Birone 
O !  but  for  my  love,  day  would  turn  to  night. 
Of  all  complexions  the  cull'd  sovereignty 

Do  meet,  as  at  a  fair,  in  her  fair  cheek; 
Where  several  worthies  make  one  dignity. 

Where  nothing  wants  that  want  itself  doth  seek. 
Lend  me  the  flourish  of  all  gentle  tongues,  — 

Fie,  painted  rhetoric !     O  !  she  needs  it  not : 
To  things  of  sale  a  seller's  praise  belongs;  • 

She  passes  praise;   then  praise  too  short  dotb 
blot. 
A  withered  hermit,  five-score  winters  worn. 

Might  shake  off  fifty,  looking  in  her  eye : 
Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new-bom. 

And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  infancy. 
O !  'tis  the  sun,  that  maketh  all  things  shine ! 
Eing.     By  Heaven,  thy  love  is  black  as  ebony. 
Bir.    Is  ebony  like  her?     O  wood  divine! 
A  wife  of  such  wood  were  felicity. 
01  who  can  give  an  oath?  where  is  a  book? 

That  I  may  swear  beauty  doth  beauty  lack. 
If  that  she  learn  not  of  her  eye  to  look : 
No  face  is  fair  that  is  not  full  so  black. 
King.     O  paradox !     Black  is  the  badge  of  Hell, 
The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  shade  of  night. 
And,  beauty's  crest,  becomes  the  heavens  well. 
Bir.    Devils  soonest  tempt,  resembling  spirits  of 
light. 

VOL.  UI.  Z 
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0 !  if  in  black  my  lady's  brows  be  deck'd. 

It  mourns,  that  painting,  [and]  usurping  hair. 
Should  ravish  doters  with  a  fisdse  aspect; 

And  therefore  is  she  bom  to  make  black  &ur. 
Her  favour  turns  the  £Eishion  of  the  days ; 

For  native  blood  is  counted  painting  now, 
And  therefore  red,  that  would  avoid  dispraise. 
Paints  itself  black,  to  imitate  her  brow. 
Dum.  .  To    look    like   her    are    chimney-sweepers 

black. 
Tiong.    And  since  her  time  are  colliers  counted 

bright. 
King.    And  Ethiops   of   their   sweet   complexion 

crack. 
Dum.    Dark  needs  no   candles  now,  for  dark  is 
•      light. 

Bir.    Your  mistresses  dare  never  eome  in  rain, 
For  fear  their  colours  should  be  wash'd  away. 
King.    'Twere  good,  yours  did;   for,  sir,  to  tell 
you  plain, 
I'll  find  a  fairer  fiice  not  wash'd  to-day. 
Bir.    I'll  prove  her  &ir,  or  talk   till  doomsday 

here. 
King.    No  devil  will  fright  thee  then  so  much  as 

she. 
Dum.     1  never  knew  man  hold  vile  stuff  so  dear. 
Long.     Look,  here's   thy  love:    my  foot  and  her 

face  see. 
Bir.     O  !  if  the  streets  were  paved  with  thine  eyes. 
Her  feet  were  much  too  dainty  for  such  tread. 
Dum.     O  vile !   then,  as   she   goes,   what  upward 
Ues 
The  street  should  see,  as  she  walk'd  over  head. 
King.     Bat  what  of  this  }     Are  we  not  all  in  love  ? 
Bir.     O !  nothing  so  sure ;   and  thereby  all  for- 
sworn. 
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King.     Then  leave   tluB  chat:    and,  good  Bironei 
now  prove 
Our  loving  lawful,  and  our  faith  not  torn. 

Dum,    Ay,  marry,  there ;  some  flattery  for  this  evil. 

Long.     O !  some  authority  how  to  proceed ; 
Some  tricks,  some  quillets,  how  to  cheat  the  Devil. 

Dum,    Some  salve  for  peijury. 

Bir,  O!  'tis  more  than  need. — 

Have  at  you,  then,  affection's  men  at  arms. 
Consider  what  you  first  did  swear  unto;— *- 
To  fast,  to  study,  and  to  see  no  woman: 
Flat  treason  'gainst  the  kingly  state  of  youth. 
Say,  can  you  fast?  your  stomachs  are  too  young; 
And  abstinence  engenders  maladies. 
And  where  that  you  have  vow'd  to  study,  lords. 
In  that  each  of  you  hath  forsworn  his  book. 
Can  you  still  dream,  and  pore,  and  thereon  look? 
For  when  would  you,  my  lord,  or  you,  or  you. 
Have  found  the  ground  of  study's  excellence. 
Without  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  face  ? 
From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive: 
They  axe  the  ground,  the  books,  the  Academes, 
From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean  fiie« 
Why,  universal  plodding  prisons  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries. 
As  motion,  and  long-during  action,  tires 
The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller. 
Now,  for  not  looking  on  a  woman's  fiuse. 
You  have  in  that  forsworn  the  use  of  eyes. 
And  study,  too,  the  causer  of  your  vow; 
For  where  is  any  author  in  the  world. 
Teaches  such  learning  as  a  woman's  eye? 
Learning  is  but  an  adjunct  to  ourself. 
And  where  we  axe,  our  learning  likewise  is: 
Then,  when  ourselves  we  see  in  ladies'  eyes, 
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With  ourselves, 

Do  ive  not  likewise  see  our  learning  there? 

O !  we  have  made  a  tow  to  study,  lords. 

And  in  that  vow  we  have  forsworn  our  books; 

For  when  would  you,  my  liege,  or  you,  or  you. 

In  leaden  contemplation  have  found  out 

Such  fiery  numbers  as  the  prompting  eyes 

Of  beauty's  tutors  have  enrich'd  you  with  ? 

Other  slow  arts  entirely  keep  the  brain. 

And  therefore,  finding  barren  practisers, 

Scarce  show  a  harvest  of  their  heavy  toil; 

But  love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes, 

Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain. 

But  with  the  motion  of  all  elements 

Courses  as  swift  as  thought  in  every  power, 

And  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power. 

Above  their  functions  and  their  offices. 

It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye; 

A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind; 

A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound. 

When  the  suspicious  head  of  theft  is  stoppM : 

Love's  feeling  is  more  soft,  and  sensible. 

Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails: 

Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gross  in  taste. 

For  valour,  is  not  Love  a  Hercules, 

Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides? 

Subtle  as  Sphinx?  as  sweet,  and  musical. 

As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair? 

And  when  Love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 

Makes  Heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony. 

Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write. 

Until  his  ink  were  temper'd  with  love's  sighs; 

0 !  then  his  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears, 

And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility. 

From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive: 
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They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire; 
They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  Academes, 
That  shew,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world. 
Else  none  at  all  in  aught  proves  excellent. 
Then,  fools  you  were  these  women  to  forswear. 
Or,  keeping  what  is  sworn,  you  will  prove  fools. 
For  wisdom's  sake,  a  word  that  all  men  love. 
Or  for  love's  sake,  a  word  that  loves  all  men. 
Or  for  men's  sake,  the  authors  of  these. women. 
Or  women's  sake,  by  whom  we  men  are  men. 
Let  us  once  lose  our  oaths  to  find  ourselves, 
Or  else  we  lose  ourselves  to  keep  our  oaths. 
It  is  religion  to  be  thus  forsworn; 
For  charity  itself  fulfils  the  law. 
And  who  can  sever  love  from  charity? 

King,     Saint   Cupid,  then!   and,  soldiers,  to  the 
field! 

Bir.    Advance  your   standards,  and  upon   them, 
lords ! 
Pell-mell,  down  with  them!  but  be  first  advis'd. 
In  conflict  that  you  get  the  sun  of  them. 

Long,     Now  to  plain-dealing :  lay  these  glozes  by. 
Shall  we  resolve  to  woo  these  girls  of  France? 

King.     And  win  them  too :  therefore,  let  us  devise 
Some  entertainment  for  them  in  their  tents. 

Bir,     First,  from  the  Park  let  us  conduct  them 
thither ; 
Then,  homeward,  every  man  attach  the  hand 
Of  his  fair  mistress.     In  the  afternoon 
We  will  with  some  strange  pastime  solace  them, 
Such  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  can  shape; 
For  revels,  dances,  masks,  and  merry  hours. 
Fore-run  fair  Love,  strewing  her  way  with  flowers. 

King.    Away,  away !  no  time  shall  be  omitted. 
That  will  be  time,  and  may  by  us  be  fitted. 
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Bir.     Allotu  I  aUans  !  —  8ow'd  cockle  reap'd  no 

com; 
And  justice  always  whirls  in  equal  measure: 
Light  wenches  may  prove  plagues  to  men  forsworn : 
If  so,  our  copper  buys  no  better  treasure. 

[ExemU. 


ACT    V. 

SoEKB  I.  —  Another  Part  of  the  Same. 
Enter  Holofebnss,*  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  Dxtlim 

HOLOPERNBS, 

^ATIS  quod  syfficU. 

K3  Nath.  I  praise  God  for  you,  sir :  your  reasons 
at  dinner  have  been  sharp  and  sententious;  pleasant 
without  scurrility,  witty  without  affection,  audacious 
without  impudency,  learned  without  opinion,  and 
strange  without  heresy.  I  did  converse  this  ^tum- 
dam  day  with  a  companion  of  the  King's,  who  is 
intituled,  nominated,  or  called,  Don  Adriano  de  Ar- 
mado. 

Hoi.  Novi  hominem  tanquam  te:  his  humour  is 
loffcy,  his  discourse  peremptory,  hb  tongue  filed,  his 
eye  ambitious,  his  gait  majestical,  and  his  genera] 
behayiour  vain,  ridiculous,  and  thrasonical.  He  is 
too  picked,  too  spruce,  too  affected,  too  odd,  as  it 
were,  too  peregrinate,  as  I  may  call  it. 

Nath.    A  most  singular  and  choice  epithet 

[Draws  out  his  tahle^hook. 

Hoi.    He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity 
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finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument.  I  abhor  snch 
fanatical  phantasms,  such  insociable  ^emd  point-devise 
companions ;  such  rackers  of  orthography,  as  to  speak, 
daut^  fine,  when  he  should  say,  douht ;  detj  when  he 
should  pronounce,  debt  —  d  e  b  t^  not  d  et :  he  dep- 
eth  a  *  calf,'  cauf;  *  half,'  hauf;  *  neighbour '  vacatur^ 
nehour ;  neigh  abbreviated  ne.  This  is  ab-hominable, 
(which  he  would  call  abominable,)  it  insinuateth  me 
of  insanie :  ne  inteUigis^  domine  7  —  to  make  frantic, 
lunatic. 

Nath.     Lous  Deo^  hone  inteUigo. 

Hoi.  Bone?  —  hane^  for  bene:  Priscian  a  little 
scrateh'd;  'twill  serve. 

Enter  A&mado,  Moth,  and  Costabo. 

Nath.   Videsne  quis  venitf 

Hoi.     Video^  et  gaudeo. 

Arm.   Chirrah!  [To  Moth. 

Hoi.     Quare  *  chirrah,*  not  *  sirrah'? 

Arm,   Men  of  peace,  well  encounter'd. 

Hoh     Most  military  sir,  salutation. 

Moth,  They  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages, 
and  stolen  the  scraps. 

Cost,  O  !  they  have  liv'd  long  on  the  alms-basket 
of  words.  I  marvel  thy  master  hath  not  eaten  thee 
for  a  word;  for  thou  art  not  so  long  by  the  head 
as  honorificabilUtidinitatibus :  thou  art  easier  swal- 
lowed than  a  flap-dragon. 

Moth.   Peace!   the  peal  begins. 

Arm,     Monsieur,  [to  Hol.]  are  you  not  letter*d? 

Moth,  Yes,  yes;  he  teaches  boys  the  horn-book. 
—  What  is  a,  b,  spelt  backward  with  the  horn  on 
his  head? 

Hol,    Ba,  jmerUiay  with  a  horn  added. 
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Moth,  Ba!  most  silly  sheep,  with  a  horn.  —  Yoa 
hear  his  learoing. 

Hoi.     Quis,  quis^  thou  consonant? 

Moth,  The  third  of  the  five  vowels,  if  yoa  repeat 
them ;   or  the  fifth,  if  I. 

HoL    I  will  repeat  them,  a,  e,  i, — 

Moth.  The  sheep :  the  other  two  concludes  it ;  o,  u* 

Arm.  Now,  by  the  salt  wave  of  the  Mediterranean, 
a  sweet  touch,  a  quick  venew  of  wit !  snip,  snap,  quick 
and  home  :   it  rejoiceth  my  intellect ;    true  wit ! 

Moth.  Offered  by  a  child  to  an  ol  man;  which 
is  wit-old. 

HoL     What  is  the  figure?   what  is  the  figure? 

Moth.     Horns. 

Hoi.  Thou  disputest  like  an  infant :  go,  whip  thy  gig. 

Moth.  Lend  me  your  horn  to  make  one,  and  I 
will  whip  about  your  infamy  eircHm  drcd.  A  gig 
of  a  cuckold's  horn  ! 

Cost.  An  I  had  but  one  penny  in  the  world,  thou 
shouldst  have  it  to  buy  gingerbread:  hold,  there  is 
the  very  remuneration  I  had  of  thy  master,  thou  half- 
penny purse  of  wit,  thou  pigeon-egg  of  discretion. 
O !  an  the  heavens  were  so  pleased,  that  thou  wert 
but  my  bastard,  what  a  joyful  father  would'st  thou 
make  me.  Go  to;  thou  hast  it  ad  dunghill^  at  the 
fingers*  ends,  as  they  say. 

Hoi  O  !  I  smell  false  Latin ;  *  dunghill '  for  tm- 
guem.  • 

Arm.  Arts-man,  praamhula:  we  will  be  singled 
&om  the  barbarous.  Do  you  not  educate  youth  at 
the  charge-house  on  the  top  of  the  mountain? 

Hoi.     Or  monSj  the  hill. 

Arm.  At  your  sweet  pleasure  for  the  mountain. 

Hoi.     I  do,  sans  question. 

Arm.   Sir,  it  is  the  King's  most  sweet  pleasure 
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and  affection,  to  congratulate  the  Princess  at  her  pa- 
vilion in  the  posteriors  of  this  day,  which  the  rude 
multitude  call  the  afternoon. 

Hoi,  The  posterior  of  the  day,  most  generous  sir, 
is  liable,  congruent,  and  measurable  for  the  afternoon : 
the  word  is  well  cull'd,  chose ;  sweet  and  apt,  I  do 
assure  you,  sir;   I  do  assure. 

Arm,  Sir,  the  King  is  a  noble  gentleman,  and  my 
familiar,  I  do  assure  you,  very  good  friend.  —  For 
what  is  inward  between  us,  let  it  pass.  —  [To  Cost.] 
I  do  beseech  thee,  remember  thy  courtesy ;  [to  Hol.] 
—  I  beseech  thee,  apparel  thy  head  :  —  and  among 
other  importunate  and  most  serious  designs,  —  and 
of  great  import  indeed,  too,  —  but  let  that  pass;-— 
for  I  must  tell  thee,  it  will  please  his  Grace  (by  the 
world)  sometime  to  lean  upon  my  poor  shoulder,  and 
with  his  royal  finger,  thus  dally  with  my  excrement, 
with  my  mustachio:  but,  sweet  heart,  let  that  pass. 
By  the  world,  I  recount  no  fable  :  some  certain  special 
honours  it  pleaseth  his  greatness  to  impart  to  Arma- 
do,  a  soldier,  a  man  of  travel,  that  hath  seen  the 
world ;  but  let  that  pass.  —  The  very  all  of  all  is, 
*-but  sweet  heart,  I  do  implore  secrecy,  —  that  the 
King  would  have  me  present  the  Princess,  sweet 
chuck,  with  some  delightful  ostentation,  or  show,  or 
pageant,  or  antic,  or  fire-work.  Now,  understand- 
ing that  the  curate  and  your  sweet  self  are  good  at 
such  eruptions,  and  sudden  breaking  out  of  mirth, 
as  it  were,  I  have  acquainted  you  withal,  to  the  end 
to  crave  your  assistance. 

Hol.  Sir,  you  shall  present  be)bre  her  the  Nine 
Worthies. — Sir  Nathaniel,  as  concerning  some  en- 
tertainment of  time,  some  show  in  the  posterior  of 
this  day,  to  be  rendered  by  our  assistance,  — -  the 
King's  command,  and  this  most  gallant,  illustrate, 
z2 
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and  learned  gentleman,  —  before  the  Princess,  1  say, 
none  so  fit  as  to  present  the  Nine  Worthies. 

NiUh.  Where  will  yon  find  men  worthy  enoagh 
to  present  them? 

Hoi,  Joshua,  yourself;  myself,  or  this  gallant  gen- 
tleman, Judas  Maccabeus ;  this  swain,  (because  of  his 
great  limb  or  joint,)  shall  pass  Pompey  the  Great; 
the  page,  Hercules. 

Arm.  Pardon,  sir ;  error :  he  is  not  quantity  enough 
for  that  worthy's  thumb :  he  is  not  so  big  as  the  end 
of  his  club. 

Hoi.  Shall  I  have  audience  ?  he  shall  present  Her- 
cules in.  minority :  his  enter  and  exit  shall  be  stran- 
gling a  snake;  and  I  will  have  an  apology  for  that 
purpose. 

Moth.  An  excellent  deyice !  so,  if  any  of  the  au- 
dience hi^s,  you  may  cry,  *  Well  done,  Hercules !  now 
thou  crushest  the  snake!'  that  is  the  way  to  make 
an  offence  gracious;  though  few  hare  the  grace  to 
do  it. 

Arm.    For  the  rest  of  the  Worthies  ?  — 

Hoi.    I  will  play  three  myself. 

Moth.    Thrice-worthy  gentleman! 

Arm.    Shall  I  tell  you  a  thing? 

Hoi.    We  attend. 

Arm.  We  will  have,  if  this  fadge  not,  an  antic. 
I  beseech  you,  follow. 

Hoi.  Via!  —  Goodman  Dull,  thou  hast  spoken 
no  word  all  this  while. 

Dull.   Nor  understood  none  neither,  sir. 

Hoi.     Allons  I  we  will  employ  thee. 

Dull.  I'll  make  one  in  a  dance,  or  so;  or  I  will 
play  on  the  tabor  to  the  Worthies,  and  let  them  dance 
the  hay. 

Hoi.    Most  dull,  honest  Dull.    To  our  sport,  away ! 

[^Exeunt. 
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SOXKX  II. 

Another  Part  of  the  Same.      Before  the  Piukcbsb'i 
Payilion. 

Enter  the  Pbikoxss,  Eathabikb,  Rosaline,  and 
Mabia. 

Prtfi.     Sweet  hearts,  we  shall  be  rich  ere  we  de- 
part, 
If  fidrings  come  thus  plentifdlly  in: 
A  lady  wall'd  about  with  diamonds !-» 
Look  you,  what  I  have  from  the  loving  King. 
Ro8.     Madam,  came  nothing  else  along  with  that? 
Prin.     Nothing  but  this?   yes;   as  much  love  in 
rhyme. 
As  would  be  cramm'd  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper, 
Writ  on  both  sides  the  leaf^  marg^nt  and  all. 
That  he  was  &in  to  seal  on  Cupid's  name. 

Roa.     That  was   the  way  to  make  his  god-head 
wax; 
For  he  hath  been  five  thousand  years  a  boy. 
Kath.    Ay,  and  a  shrewd  unhappy  gallows  too. 
Ros.    You'll  ne'er  be  friends  with  him:  he  kill*d 

your  sister. 
Kath,    He  made  her  melancholy,  sad,  and  heary; 
And  so  she  died:   had  she  been  light,  like  you. 
Of  such  a  merry,  nimble,  stirring  spirit. 
She  might  ha'  been  a  grandam  ere  she  died; 
And  so  may  you;  for  a  light  heart  lires  long. 
Ros.    What's  your  dark  meaning,  mouse,  of  this 

light  word? 
Kath.    A  light  condition  in  a  beauty  dark. 
Rot,    We  need  more  light  to  find  your  meaning 
out. 
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Kath.    You'll  mar  the  light  by  taking  it  in  snuff; 
Therefore,  I'll  darkly  end  the  argument. 

Ros.     Look,  what  you  do,  you  do  it  still  i'  th' 
dark. 

Kaih.     So  do  not  you,  for  you  are  a  light  wench. 

Ros.     Indeed,  I  weigh  not  you,  and  therefore  light. 

Kath.    You  weigh  me  not?  —  O!  that's  you  care 
not  for  me. 

Rot.    Great  reason;  for,  'past  cure  is  still  past 
care.' 

Prin.    Well  bandied  both;  a  set  of  wit  well  play'd. 
But,  Rosaline,  you  have  a  fisivour  too: 
Who  sent  it?   and  what  is  it? 

Ro8.  I  would  you  knew* 

An  if  my  face  were  but  as  fair  as  yours. 
My  favour  were  as  great:  be  witness  this. 
Nay,  I  have  verses  too,  I  thank  Birone. 
The  numbers  true;   and,  were  the  numb'ring  too, 
I  were  the  fairest  goddess  on  the  g^und : 
I  am  compar'd  to  twenty  thousand  &irs. 
O !  he  hath  drawn  my  picture  in  his  letter. 

Prin*    Any  thing  like? 

Ros.    Much,  in  the  letters,  nothing  in  the  praise. 

Prin.     Beauteous  as  ink :   a  good  conclusion. 

Kath.     Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy-book. 

Ros.    'Ware  pencils,   ho  !    let  me  not  die  your 
debtor. 
My  red  dominical,  my  golden  letter: 
O,  that  your  &ce  were  not  so  full  of  0*s  I 

Prin.    A  pox  of  that  jest  I   and   I  beshrew  all 
shrews ! 
But,  Katharine,  what  was  sent  to  you  from  fidr  Du- 
maine? 

Kath.    Madam,  thiB  glove. 

Prui.  Did  he  not  send  you  twain? 
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Kath.    Yes,  madam;   and,  moreover, 
Some  thousand  verses  of  a  faithful  lover : 
A  huge  translation  of  hypocrisy. 
Vilely  compil'd,  profound  simplicity. 

Mar.    This  and  these  pearls  to  me  sent  Longa- 
ville: 
The  letter  is  too  long  by  half  a  mile. 

Prin.     I  think  no  less.     Dost  thou  not  wish  in 
heart. 
The  chain  were  longer,  and  the  letter  short? 

Mar.     Ay,  or  I  would  these  hands  might  never 
part. 

Prin.    We  are  wise  girls  to  mock  our  lovers  so. 

Ros.    They  are  worse  fools  to  purchase  mocking  so.. 
That  same  Birone  I'll  torture  ere  I  go. 
O !  that  I  knew  he  were  but  in  by  th'  week ! 
How  I  would  make  him  fawn,  and  beg,  and  seek. 
And  wait  the  season,  and  observe  the  times, 
And  spend  his  prodigal  wits  in  bootless  rhymes. 
And  shape  his  service  wholly  to  my  behests. 
And  make  him  proud  to  make  me  proud  that  jests ! 
So  persaunt-like  would  I  o*ersway  his  state. 
That  he  should  be  my  fool,  and  I  his  fate.  * 

Prin,    None  are  so  surely  caught,  when  they  are 
catch'd. 
As  wit  tum*d  fool,   folly,  in  wisdom  hatch*d. 
Hath  wisdom's  warrant,  and  the  help  of  school. 
And  wit*s  own  grace  to  grace  a  learned  fool. 

Bos.    The  blood  of  youth  bums  not  with  sucb 
excess. 
As  gravity's  revolt  to  wantonness. 

Mar.     Folly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note^ 
As  fool'ry  in  the  wise,  when  wit  doth  dote; 
Since  all  the  power  thereof  it  doth  apply, 
To  prove  by  wit  worth  in  simplicity. 
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Enter  Botet. 

Prin.     Here  comes  Boyet,  and  mirth  is  in  his  £eu;e. 

Boyet.   O  !  I  am  stabb'd  with  laughter  ?    Where's 
her  Grace? 

Prin.     Thy' news,  Boyet? 

Boyet.  Prepare,  madam,  prepare: 

Arm,  wenches,  arm!   encounters  mounted  are 
Against  your  peace.     Love  doth  approach  disguis'd. 
Armed  in  arguments :    you'll  be  surpris'd. 
Muster  your  wits ;  stand  in  your  own  defence ; 
Or  hide  your  heads  like  cowards,  and  fly  hence. 

Prin.     St.  Dennis  to  St.  Cupid !    What  are  they, 
That  charge  their  breath  against  us  ?  say,  scout,  say. 

Boyet.     Under  the  cool  shade  of  a  sycamore, 
I  thought  to  close  mine  eyes  some  half  an  hour. 
When,  lo  I    to  interrupt  my  purpos'd  rest, 
Toward  that  shade  I  might  behold  addrest 
The  King  and  his  companions:    warily 
I  stole  into  a  neighbour  thicket  by, 
And  overheard  what  you  shall  OTerhear; 
That  by  and  by  disguis'd  they  will  be  here* 
Their  herald  is  a  pretty  knavish  page. 
That  well  by  heart  hath  conn'd  his  embassage: 
Action,  and  accent,  did  they  teach  him  there; 
*'  Thus  must  thou  speak,  and  thus  thy  body  bear :  ** 
And  ever  and  anon  they  made  a  doubt 
Presence  majestical  would  put  him  out; 
'*  For,"  quoth  the  King,  **  an  angel  shalt  thoa  see ; 
Yet  fear  not  thou,  but  speak  audaciously." 
The  boy  replied,  «*An  angel  is  not  evil; 
I  should  have  fear'd  her,  had  she  been  a  devil.'' 
With  that  all  laugh' d,  and  clapp'd  him  on  the  shoul- 
der. 
Making  the  bold  wag  by  their  praises  bolder* 
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One  rubb*d  his  elbow  thus,  and  fleer'd  and  swoie 

A  better  speech  was  never  spoke  before: 

Another,  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb, 

Cry'd  "  Via  I  we  will  do't,  come  what  will  come :  ** 

The  third  he  caper'd  and  cried,  ''  All  goes  well :  " 

The  fourth  tum'd  on  the  toe,  and  down  he  fell. 

With  that,  they  all  did  tumble  on  the  ground. 

With  such  a  zealous  laughter,  so  profound. 

That  in  this  spleen  ridiculous  appears. 

To  check  their  folly,  passion's  solemn  tears. 

Prin.    But  what,  but  what?    come  they  to  visit 


us 


> 


BoyeL   They  do,  they  do ;  and  are  apparel*d  thus,-^ 
Like  Muscovites,  or  Russians :   as  I  guess, 
Their  purpose  is,  to  parle,  to  court,  and  dance; 
And  every  one  his  love-suit  will  advance 
Unto  hlB  several  mistress;   which  they'll  know 
By  favours  several  which  they  did  bestow. 

Prin.    And  will  they  so?   the  gallants  diall  be 
task'd; 
For,  ladies,  we  will  every  one  be  mask'd. 
And  not  a  man  of  them  shall  have  the  grace» 
Despite  of  suit,  to  see  a  lady's  face.  — 
Hold,  Rosaline ;   this  favour  thou  shalt  wear. 
And  then  the  King  will  court  thee  for  his  dear: 
Hold,  take  thou  this,  my  sweet,  and  give  me  thine, 
So  shall  Birone  take  me  for  Rosaline.— 
And  change  your  favours,  too;   so  shall  your  loves 
Woo  contrary,  deceiv'd  by  these  removes. 

Ro8.    Come  on  then:   wear  the  £Etvours  most  in 
sight. 

Kath,    But  in  this  changing,  what  is  your  intent  ? 

Prin,     The  effect  of  my  intent  is,  to  cross  theirs : 
They  do  it  but  in  mocking  merriment; 
And  mock  for  mock  is  only  my  intent. 
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Their  several  counsels  they  unboBom  shall 
To  loves  mistook;   and  so  be  mock'd  withal, 
Upon  the  next  occasion  that  we  meet, 
With  visages  display'd,  to  talk,  and  greet. 

Ros.     But  shall  we  dance,  if  they  desire  us  to*t? 

Prin,    No ;  to  the  death  we  will  not  move  a  foot : 
Nor  to  their  penn*d  speech  render  we  no  grace; 
But,  while  'tis  spoke,  each  turn  away  her  face. 

Boyet.    Why,  that  contempt  will  kill  the  speaker's 
heart. 
And  quite  divorce  his  memory  from  his  part. 

Prin.     Therefore  I  do  it;  and,  I  make  no  doubt. 
The  rest  will  ne'er  come  in,  if  he  be  out. 
There's  no  such  sport,  as  sport  by  sport  o'erthrown; 
To  make  theirs  ours,  and  ours  none  but  our  own: 
So  shall  we  stay,  mocking  intended  game ; 
And  they,  well  mock'd,  depart  away  with  shame. 

[^Trumpets  sound  mihin. 

Boyet.    The  trumpet  sounds  :  be  mask'd,  the  mask- 
ers come.  [TAe  Ladies  mask. 

Enter  the  Kiko,  Biboke,  Lonoaville,  and  Du- 
MAiNE,  in  Russian  habits^  and  masked;  Moth, 
Musicians,  and  Attendants. 

Moth.      '*A11    hail,   the    richest    beauties    on    the 

earth!  — 
Boyet.   Beauties  no  richer  than  rich  taffata. 
Moth.    *^A  holy  parcel  of  the  flsdrest  dames, 

{^The  Ladies  turn  their  hacks  to  him. 
**That  ever  ttim'd  their  backs  to  mortal  views!  — 
Bir.     "Their  eyes,"  villain,  "their  eyes." 
Moth.    "That   ever  tum'd   their   eyes  to  morta] 
views  ! 
"  Out  — 

Boyet.    True;   "out,"  indeed. 
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Moth.    *<Out  of   your  fiatvoiin,  heaTenly  spirits, 
Touchsafe 
••Not  to  behold  — 

Bir,    "Once  to  behold,"  rogue. 
Moth,    "Once  to  behold  with  your  sun-beamed 
eyes, 

'* with  your  sun-beamed  eyes—" 

Boyet.    They  will  not  answer  to  that  epithet; 
Yon  were  best  call  it  daughter-beamed  eyes. 
Moth.    They  do  not  mark  me,  and  that  brings 

me  out. 
Bir.    Is  this  your  perfectness  ?  be  gone,  you  rogue. 
Ros.    What  would  these   strangers?    know   their 
minds,  Boyet. 
If  they  do  speak  our  language,  *tis  our  will 
That  some  plain  man  recount  their  purposes. 
Know  what  they  would. 

Boyet*    What  would  you  with  the  Princess? 
Bir.    Nothing  but  peace,  and  gentle  risitation. 
Ros.    What  would  they,  say  they? 
Boyet,    Nothing  but  peace,  and  gentle  yisitation. 
Ro9.    Why,  that  they  hare;   and  bid  them  so  be 

gone. 
Boyet,    She  says,  you  haye  it,  and  you  may  be 

gone. 
King,    Say  to  her,  we  haye  measured  many  miles, 
To  tread  a  measure  with  her  on  this  grass. 
Boyet,    They  say,  that  they  have  measured  many 
a  mile. 
To  tread  a  measure  with  you  on  this  grass. 

Rob,     It  is  not  so :   ask  them  how  many  inches 
Is  in  one  mile  ?  if  they  hsTe  measur'd  many, 
The  measure  then  of  one  is  easily  told. 

Boyet,    If,    to   come   hither    you    haye   measur*d 

miles, 
roL.  UI,  A  A 
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And  many  miles,  the  Princess  bids  you  tell 
How  many  inches  do  fill  up  one  mile. 

Bir.    Tell  her  we  measure  them  by  weary  steps. 

Boyet.    She  hears  herself. 

Bjos.  How  many  weary  steps, 

Of  many  weary  miles  you  have  o'ergone. 
Are  numbered  in  the  trayel  of  one  mile  } 

Bir,    We    number   nothing    that    we    spend  for 
you : 
Our  duty  is  so  rich,  so  infinite. 
That  we  may  do  it  still  without  accompt. 
Vouchsafe  to  shew  the  sunshine  of  your  face. 
That  we,  like  saysges,  may  worship  it. 

Ros.    My  face  is  but  a  moon,  and  doaded  too. 

King.    JBloBsed  are  clouds,  to  do  as  sudi  clouds 
do! 
Vouchsafe,  b  ight  moon,  and  these  thy  stars,  to  shine 
(Those  clouds  remoyed)  upon  our  watery  eyne. 

Ro8,    O,  yain  petitioner!  beg  a  greater  matter; 
lliou  now  reqiaest'st  but  moonshine  in  the  water. 

King.     Then,  in  our  measure,  youchsafe  but  on» 
change. 
Thou  bid'st  me  beg ;  this  begging  is  not  strange. 

Ros.    Flay,  music,  then !  nay,  you  must  do  it  soon. 

[Affitfc  plaifs* 
Not  yet ;  —  no  dance  :  —  thus  change  I   like  the 
mcon. 

King.    Will  you  not  dance  ?    How  came  you  tiius 
estranged  ? 

kos.    You  took  the  moon  at  full,  but  now  aba's 
changed. 

King.    Yet  still  she  is  the  moon,  a|id  I  the  man. 
The  music  plays:  youchsafe  some  motion  to  it. 

Ros.     Our  ears  youchsafe  it. 

King.  But  your  legs  should  do  it 
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Ros.    Since  you  are  strangerB,  and  oome  here  by 
chance, 
We'll  not  be  niee.    Take  hands :  —we  will  not  dance. 
King.     Why  take  you  hands  then? 
Ros.  Only  to  part  friends.—- 

Conrt'sy,  sweet  hearts ;  and  so  the  measure  ends. 
Kmg.    More  measure  of  this  measure :  be  not  nice. 
Ros.    We  can  afford  no  more  at  such  a  price. 
King,    Prize  you  yourselyes?    What  buys  your 

company  ? 
Ras.    Your  absence  only. 
King.  That  can  never  be. 

Ros.    Then  cannot  we  be  bought;   and  so  adieu. 
Twice  to  your  yisor,  and  half  once  to  you ! 
King.     If  you  deny  to  dance,  let's  hold  more  chat. 
Ros.    In  private  then. 

King.  1  am  best  pleas'd  with  that. 

[^Tkey  converse  apart. 
Bir.    White-handed  xnLrtress,  one  sweet  word  with 

thee. 
Prim.    Honey,   and  milk,  and  sugar:   there  are 

three. 
Bir.    Nay,  then,  two  treys,  (an  if  you  grow  so 
nice,) 
Metheglin,  wort,  and  mahoeey.  —  Well  run,  dice! 
There's  half  a  dozen  sweets. 

Prin.  SeTenth  sweet,  adieu. 

Since  you  can  cog,  I'll  play  no  more  with  yon. 
Bir.     One  word  in  secret. 

Prin.  Let  it  not  be  sweet. 

Bir.    Thou  griev'st  my  gall. 
Prin.  Ofdl?  bitter. 

Bir.  Therefore  meet. 

[7%^  cofmerse  apart. 
Dum     Will  you  Touchsafe  with  me  to  change  a 
vord? 
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Mot.    Name  it. 
Dum.  Fair  lady,— 

Mar.  Say  you  so?    Fair  lord.— 

Take  tliat  for  your  fair  lady. 

Jhmu  Please  it  you. 

As  much  in  piiyate,  and  I'll  bid  adieu. 

[7%«y  amoernt  aparU 
Kath.    What,   was    your   Tisor   made   without    a 

tongue? 
Long.    I  know  the  reason,  lady,  why  you  ask. 
Kath.     O,  for  your  reason!  quickly,  sir;  I  long. 
Lang.    You  have  a  double  tongue  within  your  mask, 
And  would  a£ford  my  speechless  visor  half. 
Kath.    Veal,  quoth  the  Dutchman. —Li  not  Teal 

a  calf? 
Long.    A  calf,  fair  lady? 
Kath.  No,  a  fidr  lord  calfL 

Long.    Let's  part  the  word. 
Kath.  No;  Til  not  be  your  half: 

Take  all,  and  wean  it:  it  may  prove  an  ox. 

Long.    Look,  how  you  butt  yourself  in  these  sharp 
mocks. 
Will  you  give  horns,  chaste  lady?  do  not  so. 
Kath.     Then  die  a  calf,  before  your  horns  do  grow. 
Lofi^.    One  word  in  private  with  you,  ere  I  die. 
Kath.     Bleat  sofUy  then:   the  butcher  hears  you 
cry.  {_They  converse  of  art. 

Boyet.    The  tongues  of  mocking  wenches  are  as 
keen 
As  is  the  razor's  edge  invisible, 
Cutting  a  smaller  hair  than  may  be  seen; 
Above  the  sense  of  sense,  so  sensible 
Seemeth  their  conference;  their  conceits  have  wings 
Fleeter  than  axrows,  bullets,  wind,  thought,  swifter 
things. 
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Roa,    N6t  one  word  more,  my  maids :   break  off, 
break  off.  ^ 

Bir.    By  Heaven,  all  dry-beaten  with  pure  scoff! 
King.    Farewell,  mad  wenches :   you  have  simple 
wits.         [^Exeunt  Kiiro,  Lords,  Moth,  Music, 
and  Attendants. 
Prin.     Twenty  adieus,  my  frozen  Muscovits. — 
Are  these  the  breed  of  wits  so  wondered  at  ? 

Boyet.    Tapers  they  are,  with  your  sweet  breaths 

puff'd  out. 
Roa.    Well-liking  wits  they  hove;   gross,  gross; 

fat,  fat. 
Prin.    O,  poverty  in  wit,  kingly-poor  flout! 
Will  they  not,  think  you,  hang  themselves  to-night. 

Or  ever,  but  in  visors,  show  their  faces? 
This  pert  Birone  was  out  of  count*nance  quite. 

Roa.    They  were  all  in  lamentable  cases ! 
The  King  was  weeping-ripe  for  a  good  word. 
Prin.     Birone  did  swear  himself  out  of  all  suit. 
Mar.    Dumaine  was  at  my  service,  and  his  sword : 
No  point,  quoth  I :  my  servant  straight  was  mute. 
Kath.    Lord  Longaville  said,  I  came  o'er  his  heart ; 
And  trow  you,  what  he  call'd  me? 
Prin.  Qualm,  perhaps. 

Kath.    Yes,  in  good  faith. 

Prin.  Q09  sickness  as  thou  art! 

Roa.    Well,  better  wits  have  worn  plain  statute- 
caps. 
But  will  you  hear?  the  King  is  my  love  sworn. 
Prin.     And   quick   Birone  hath  plighted  faith  to 

me. 
Kath.    And  Longaville  was  for  my  service  bom. 
Mar.    Dumaine  is  mine,  as  sure  as  bark  on  tree 
Bdyet.    Madam,  and  pretty  Mistresses,  give  ear. 
Immediately  they  will  aj^ain  be  here 
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in  their  own  shapes;  for  it  can  never  be 
IXiey  will  digest  this  harsh  indignity. 

Prin.    Will  they  return? 

Boyet,  They  will,  they  will,  Qod  knows; 

And  leap  for  joy,  though  they  are  lame  with  blows : 
Therefore,  change  favours;  and,  when  they  repair, 
Blow  like  sweet  roses  in  this  summer  air. 

Prin,    How  blow  ?  how  blow  ?  speak  to  be  under- 
stood. 

BoyeU     Fair  ladies,  mask'd,  are  roses  in  their  bud : 
Dismask'd,  their  damask  sweet  commixture  shewn. 
Are  angels  vailing  clouds,  or  roses  blown. 

Prin.    Avaunt,  perplexity!    What  shall  we  do, 
If  they  return  in  their  own  shapes  to  woo  ? 

JRo5.     Good  Madam,  if  by  me  you'll  be  advis'd. 
Let's  mock  them  still,  as  well,  known,  as  disguis'd. 
Let  us  complain  to  them  what  fools  were  here« 
Disguis'd  like  Muscovites,  in  shapeless  gear; 
And  wonder  what  they  were,  and  to  what  end 
Their  shallow  shews,  and  prologue  vilely  penn'd* 
And  tiieir  rough  carriage  so  ridiculous. 
Should  be  presented  at  our  tent  to  us. 

Boyet,    Ladies,  withdraw :  the  gallants  are  at  lumd. 

Prin.    Whip  to  our  tents,  as  roes  run  over  land. 
[^Exeunt  Pbikcess,  Ros.,  Kath.,  and  Mabia. 

Enier  the  King,  Bibone,  Lonoavillb,  and  Du- 
icAiKB,  in  their  proper  Jiahits. 

King.     Fair  sir,  Gk>d  save  you !    Where's  the  Prin« 
eess? 

BcyH.     Gone  to  her  tent:  please  it  your  Majesty, 
command  me  any  service  to  her? 
King.    That  she ,  vouchsafe  me  audience  for  one 

word. 
Boyet.    I  will ;  and  so  will  she,  I  know,  my  lord. 

lExU. 
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Bir,    This  fellow  picks  up  wit  as  pigeons  peas, 
And  utters  it  again  when  Jove  doth  please. 
He  is  wit's  pedler,  and  retails  his  wares 
At  wakes,  and  wassails,  meetings,  markets,  fairs; 
And  we  that  sell  by  gross,  the  Lord  doth  know. 
Have  not  the  grace  to  grace  it  with  such  shew. 
This  gallant  pins  the  wenches  on  his  sleeve: 
Had  he  been  Adam,  he  had  tempted  Eve. 
He  san  caire,  too,  and  lisp :  why,  this  is  he 
That  kiss'd  away  his  hand  in  courtesy: 
This  is  the  ape  of  form.  Monsieur  the  nice, 
That,  when  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice 
In  honourable  terms:  nay,  he  can  sing 
A  mean  most  meanly;  and,  in  ushering. 
Mend  him  who  can:   the  ladies  call  him  sweet; 
The  stairs,  as  he  treads  on  them,  kiss  his  feet. 
This  is  the  flower  that  smiles  on  every  one. 
To  shew  his  teeth  as  white  as  whales-bone ; 
And  consciences,  that  will  not  die  in  debt. 
Pay  him  the  due  of  '  honey-tongued  Boyet.* 

King,    A  blister  on  his  sweet  tongue,  with  my 
heart. 
That  put  Armado's  page  out  of  his  part ! 

Enter  the  Psincess,  ushered  by  Boyet;  Rosaline, 

Maria,  Kathabike,  and  Attendants. 
Bir.     See  where  it  oomes !  —  Behaviour,  what  wert 

thou. 
Till  this  man  shew'd  thee  ?  and  what  art  thou  now  ? 
King,     All  hail,  sweet  Madam,  and  fair  time  of 

day ! 
Prtn.     Fair,  in  all  hail,  is  foul,  as  I  conceive. 
King,    Construe  my  speeches  better,  if  you  may. 
Prin.    Then  wish    me   better :    I  will  give  yoa 

leave. 
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Exng.    We  came  to  visit  you,  and  purpose  now 
To  lead  you  to  our  Court:  vouchsafe  it,  then. 
Prin.    This  field  shall  hold  me,  and  so  hold  yoaf 
vow: 
Nor  God,  nor  I,  delight  in  perjured  men. 
King,     Rebuke    me    not    for    that   which   you   pro* 
voke ; 
The  virtue  of  your  eye  must  break  my  oath. 
Prifu    You  nick-name  virtue ;  vice  you  should  have 
spoke; 
For  virtue's  office  never  breaks  men's  troth. 
Now,  by  my  maiden  honour,  yet  as  pure 

As  the  unsullied  lily,  I  protest, 
A  world  of  torments  though  I  should  endure, 

I  would  not  yield  to  be  your  house's  guest; 
So  much  I  hate  a  breaking  cause  to  be 
Of  heavenly  oaths,  vow'd  with  integrity. 
King.     0!  you  have  liv'd  in  desolation  here, 

Unseen,  unvisited;  much  to  our  shame. 
Prin,    Not  so,  my  lord;    it  is  not  so,  I  swear: 
We  have  had  pastimes  here,  and  pleasant  game. 
A  mess  of  Russians  left  us  but  of  late. 
King.     How,  Madam!   Russians? 
Prin.  Ay,  in  truth,  my  lord; 

Trim  gallants,  full  of  courtship,  and  of  state. 

Ros.    Madam,  speak  true.  —  It  is  not  so,  my  lord; 
My  lady  (to  the  manner  of  the  days) 
In  courtesy  gives  undeserving  praise. 
We  four,  indeed,  confronted  were  with  four 
In  Russian  habit:  here  they  stay'd  an  hour^ 
And  talk'd  apace;  and  in  that  hour,  my  lord, 
They  did  not  bless  us  with  one  happy  word. 
I  dare  not  call  them  fools;  but  this  I  think, 
When   they  are  thirsty,  fools   would  fain  have  drinL 
Ar.    This  jest  is  dry  to  me.  —  [MyJ  gentle  sweet, 
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Your  wit  makes  wise  things  foolish :  when  we  greet, 

With  eyes  best  seeing,  Heayen's  fiery  eye, 

By  light  we  lose  light  t   your  capacity 

Is  of  that  nature,  that  to  your  huge  store 

Wise  things  seem  foolish,  and  rich  things  but  poor. 

Ros.    This  proves  you  wise  and  rich,  for  in  my 
eye,— 

Bir*    I  am  a  fool,  and  full  of  poverty. 

Ros,    But  that  you  take  what  doth  to  you  belong. 
It  were  a  fault  to  snatch  words  firom  my  tongue. 

Bir,     O !  I  am  yours,  and  all  that  I  possess. 

Ro8.    All  the  fool  mine? 

Bir.  1  cannot  give  you  less. 

Ros,    Which  of  the  visors  was  it,  that  you  wore  ? 

BiTn    Where?   when?   what  visor?   why  demand 
you  this? 

Ros.    There,  then,  that  visor ;  that  superfluous  case. 
That  hid  the  worse,  and  shew'd  the  better  face. 

King,    [^Aside."]    We  are  descried:   they'll  mock 
us  now  downright. 

Dum,  {^Aside.']  Let  us  confess,  and  turn  it  to  a  jest. 

Prill.     Amaz'd,  my  lord  ?     Why  looks  your  High- 
ness sad? 

Ro8.    Help !  hold  his  brows  I  he'll  swoon.    Why 
look  you  pale?  — 
Bea-sick,  I  think,  coming  from  Muscovy. 

Bir.    Thus  pour  the  stars  down  plagues  for  per- 

Can  any  face  of  brass  hold  longer  out  ?  -^ 
Here  stand  1,  lady ;   dart  thy  skill  at  me ; 

Bruise  me  with  scorn,  confound  me  with  a  flout ; 
Thrust  thy  sharp  wit  quite  through  my  ignorance; 

Cut  me  to  pieces  with  thy  keen  conceit; 
Ajid  I  will  wish  thee  never  more  to  dance. 

Nor  never  more  in  Russian  habit  wait. 
aa2 
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0 !  never  will  I  trust  to  speeches  penned, 

Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  school-boy's  tongue ; 
Nor  never  come  in  visor  to  my  friend ; 

Nor  woo  in  rhyme,  like  a  blind  harper's  song; 
Taffata  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 

Three-pil'd  hyperboles,  spruce  affection. 
Figures  pedantical :    these  summer  flies 

Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation. 
I  do  forswear  them ;   and  I  here  protest, 

By  this  white  glove,  (how  white  the  hand,  €K>d 
knows,) 
Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  expressed 

In  russet  *  yeas,'  and  honest  kersey  'noes': 
And,  to  begin,  —  wench,  so  God  help  me,  la  I 
My  love  to  thee  is  sound,  sans  crack  or  flaw. 
Ro8.     Sans  *  sans^*  I  pray  you. 
Bir.  Yet  I  have  a  trick 

Of  the  old  rage :  —  bear  with  me,  I  am  sick ; 
I'll  leave  it  by  degrees.     Soft !   let  us  see :  — - 
Write  "Lord  have  mercy  on  us"  on  those  three; 
They  are  infected,  in  their  hearts  it  lies; 
They  have  the  plague,  and  caught  it  of  your  eyes : 
These  lords  are  visited;    you  are  not  free» 
For  the  Lord's  tokens  on  you  do  I  see. 

Prin.     No,  they  are  free  that  gave  these  tokens 

to  us. 
Bir,    Our  states  are  forfeit :  seek  not  to  undo  ns. 
Ro$,     It  is  not  so  ;  for  how  can  this  be  true. 
That  you  stand  forfeit,  being  those  that  sue? 

Bir.     Peace !  for  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  yon. 
Ros,    Nor  shall  not,  if  I  do  as  I  intend. 
Bir^    Speak  for  yourselves :  my  wit  is  at  an  end. 
King,    Teach  us,  sweet  Madam,  for  our  rude  trans- 
gression 
Some  fair  excuse 
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Pftn.  The  fairest  is  confession. 

Were  yon  not  here,  but  even  now,  disguised? 

King.     Madam,  I  was. 

Prin.  And  were  you  well  advis'd? 

King.     I  was,  fidr  Madam. 

Prin.  When  yon  then  were  here, 

What  did  you  whisper  in  your  lady's  ear? 

King.    That  more  than  all  the  world  I  did  respect 
her. 

Prin.    When  she   shall   challenge   this,  you  will 
reject  her. 

King.    Upon  mine  honour,  no. 

Prin.  Peace!  peace!  forbear: 

Your  oath  once  broke,  you  force  not  to  forswear. 

King.    Despise  me,  when  I  break  this  oath  of 
mine. 

Prin.    I  will;   and  therefore  keep  it.  —  Rosaline, 
What  did  the  Russian  whisper  in  your  ear? 

Ro8.    Madam,  he  swore,  that  he  did  hold  me  dear 
As  precious  eye-sight,  and  did  yalue  me 
Above  this  world;   adding  thereto,  moreover, 
That  he  would  wed  me,  or  else  die  my  lover. 

Prin.    God  give  thee  joy  of  him !   the  noble  lord 
Most  honorably  doth  uphold  his  word. 

King.    What  mean  you.  Madam?  by  my  life,  my 
troth, 
I  never  swore  this  lady  such  an  oath. 

Ro8.    By  Heaven,  you  did ;  and  to  confirm  it  plain. 
Ton  gave  me  this:    but  take  it,  sir,  again. 

King.     My  faith,  and  this,  the  Princess  I  did  give : 
I  knew  her  by  this  jewel  on  her  sleeve. 

Prin.     Pardon  me,  sir,  this  jewel  did  she  wear; 
And  Lord  Birone,  I  thank  him,  is  my  dear. — 
What!  will  you  have  me,  or  your  pearl  again? 

Bir.     Neither  of  either ;   I  remit  both  twain.  -^ 
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I  see  the  trick  on't:— here  was  a  consent. 
Knowing  aforehand  of  our  merriment, 
To  dash  it  like  a  Christmas  comedy. 
Some  carry-tale,  some  please-man,  some  slight  zany. 
Some  mumble-news,  some  trencher-knight,  some  Dick,* 
That  snules  his  cheek  in  years,  and  knows  the  trick 
To  make  my  lady  laugh  when  she's  disposM, 
Told  our  intents  before;   which  once  disdos'd. 
The  ladies  did  change  favours;  and  then  we. 
Following  the  signs,  woo'd  but  the  sign  of  she. 
Now,  to  our  perjury  to  add  more  terror. 
We  are  again  forsworn— *  in  will,  and  error. 
Much  upon  this  it  is :  —  and  might  not  you 

[To   B0TBT« 

Forestall  our  sport,  to  make  us  thus  untrue? 
Do  not  you  know  my  lady's  foot  by  th'  squire. 

And  laugh  upon  the  apple  of  her  eye  ? 
And  stand  between  her  back,  sir,  and  the  fire, 

Holding  a  trencher,  jesting  merrily? 
You  put  our  page  out:    go,  you  are  allow'd; 
Die  when  you  will,  a  smock  shall  be  your  shroud. 
You  leer  upon  me,  do  you?  there's  an  eye. 
Wounds  like  a  leaden  sword. 

Boyet,  FuU  merrily 

Hath  this  brave  manage,  this  career,  been  run. 

Bir,    Lo,  he  is  tilting  straight !     Peace  !    I  hare 
done. 

Eitter  CosTABD. 

Welcome,  pure  wit!    thou  partest  a  fair  fray. 

Cast,     O  Lord,  sir,  they  would  know. 
Whether  the  three  Worthies  shall  come  in,  or  no. 

Bit,    What,  are  there  but  three? 

Cost.  No,  sir;  but  it  is  vara  fine, 

For  every  one  pursents  three. 

Bit,  And  three  times  thrice  is  nine. 
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Cost.    Not  so,  sir ;   under  correction,  sir,  I  hope, 
it  is  not  so. 
Ton  cannot  beg  us,  sir,  I  can  assure  you,  sir;   we 

know  what  we  know : 
I  hope,  sir,  three  times  thrice,  sir,  — 

Bir.  Is  not  nine. 

Coat.  Under  correction,  sir,  we  know  whereuntil 
it  doth  amount. 

Bir»     By  Jove,  I  always  took  three  tiirees  for  nine. 

Cost.  O  Lord!  sir,  it  were  pity  you  should  get 
your  living  by  reckoning,  sir. 

Bir.    How  much  is  it? 

Cost.  O  Lord !  sir,  the  parties  themselTes,  the  act- 
ors, sir,  will  show  whereuntil  it  doth  amount:  for 
mine  own  part,  I  am,  as  they  say,  but  to  pursent  one 
man,  —  e'en  one  poor  man  —  Pompion  the  Ghreat,  sir. 

Bir.    Art  thou  one  of  the  Worthies? 

Cost.  It  pleased  them  to  think  me  worthy  of 
Pompion  the  Great :  for  mine  own  part,  I  know  not 
the  degree  of  the  Worthy,  but  I  am  to  stand  for 
him. 

Sir.    Go,  bid  them  prepare. 

Cost.   We  will  turn  it  finely  off,  sir :  we  will  take 
some  care.  {^Exit  Costabd. 

King.    Birone,  they  will  shame  us;  let  them  nut 
approach. 

Bir.     We  are  shame-proof,  my  lord ;  and  'tis  some 
policy 
To  have  one  shew  worse  than  the  King's  and  his 
company. 

King,    I  say,  they  shall  not  come. 

Prin.    Nay,  my  good  lord,  let  me  o'er^rule  you 
now. 
That  sport  beist  pleases,  that  doth  least  know  how*> 
Where  zeal  strives  to  content,  and  the  contents 
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Dies  in  the  zeal  of  that  wluch  it  presents, 
Their  form  confounded  makes  most  form  in  mirth. 
When  great  things  labouring  perish  in  their  birth. 
Bir.    A  right  description  of  our  sport,  my  lord. 

Enter  Abmjldo. 

Arm,    Anointed,  I  implore  so  much  expense  of  thy 
royal  sweet  breath,  as  will  utter  a  brace  of  words. 
[Abxjldo  converses  with  the  Kino,  and 
delivers  a  paper  to  Mm, 

Prin.    Doth  this  man  serve  God? 

Bir.    Why  ask  you? 

Prin,    He  speaks  not  like  a  man  of  Qod*s  making. 

Arm,  That's  all  one,  my  fair,  sweet,  honey  mon- 
arch; for,  I  protest,  the  School-master  is  exceeding 
fantastical ;  too,  too  vain ;  too,  too  vain :  but  we  will 
put  it,  as  they  say,  to  fortuna  delta  guerra,  I  wish 
you  the  peace  of  mind,  most  royal  couplement  1 

lExit  Abhjlik). 

King,  Here  is  like  to  be  a  good  presence  of 
Worthies.  He  presents  Hector  of  Troy ;  the  swain, 
Pompey  the  Great;  the  Parish  Curate,  Alexander; 
Armado's  page,  Hercules;  the  Pedant,  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus. 

And  if  these  four  Worthies  in  their  first  shew  thriTe, 
These  four  will  change  habits,  and  present  the  other 
fiye. 

Bir.    There  is  five  in  the  first  shew. 

King.    You  are  deceiyed;  'tis  not  so. 

Bir.  The  Pedant,  the  Braggart,  the  Hedge-priest, 
the  fool,  and  the  boy :  — 

Abate  throw  at  Novem,  and  the  whole  world  again. 
Cannot  pick  out  five  such,  take  each  one  in  's  yein, 

King.    The  ship  is  under  sail,  and  here  she  comes 
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Enter  Costjlbd  armedj  for  Pompey. 

CosL    **I  Pompey  am, — 

Boyd.  You  lie,  you  are  not  he. 

Cost.    "I  Pompey  am, — 

Boyet,  With  libbard's  head  on  knee. 

Bir.  Well  said,  old  mocker:  I  must  needs  be 
friends  with  thee. 

Cost,   **  I  Pompey  am,  Pompey  sumam'd  the  big,  — 

Dum.    The  Great. 

Cost,    It  is  great,  sir ;  ^  *'  Pompey  sumam*d  the 
Great; 
*'  That  oft  in  field,  with  targe  and  shield,  did  make 

my  foe  to  sweat: 
'*  And  trayelling  along  this  coast  I  here  am  come  by 

chance* 
**  And  lay  my  arms  before  the  legs  of  this  sweet  lasb 

of  France." 

f  

If  your  ladyship  would  say, '  Thanks,  Pompey,'  I  lisA 
done. 

Prin,    Great  thanks,  great  Pompey. 

Cost,  'Tis  not  so  much  worth ;  but,  I  hope,  I  was 
perfect.     I  made  a  little  fault  in  *  great.' 

Bir.  My  hat  to  a  halfpenny,  Pompey  proves  tlie 
best  Worthy. 

Enter  Sir  Njlthjlviei.  armed,  for  Alexander. 

Nath.    ««When  in  the  world  I  liv'd,  I  was  the 
world's  commander; 
''By  East,  West,  North,  and  South,  I  spread  m} 

conquering  might : 
**  My  'scutcheon   plain   declares,  that  I   am  Alisan- 
der."  — 
Boyet.    Your  nose  says,  no,  you  are  not;   for  it 
stands  too  right 
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Bir.  Your  nose  smells,  no,  in  this,  most  tender- 
smelling  knight. 

Prin.  The  conqueror  is  disnxay'd.  Proceed,  good 
Alexander. 

Nalk.  "When  in  the  world  I  liv'd,  I  was  the 
world's  commander ;  "  — 

Boyet.  Most  true;  'tis  right:  you  were  &o,  Ali^ 
Sander. 

Bir,     P6mpey  the  Ghreat, — 

Cost.   Your  servant,  and  Costard. 

Bir,  Take  away  the  conqueror,  take  away  Alisander. 

Cost,  O !  sir,  [to  Nath.]  you  have  overthrown 
Alisander  the  conqueror.  You  will  be  scrap'd  out 
of  the  painted  cloth  for  this:  your  lion,  that  holds 
his  pole-axe  sitting  on  a  close  stool,  will  be  given 
to  Ajax :  he  will  be  the  ninth  Worthy.  A  conquer- 
or, and  afeard  to  speak?  run  away  for  shame,  Ali- 
sandelr.  [Nath.  retires.']  There,  ai\*t  shall  please 
you :  a  foolish  mild  man ;  an  honest  man,  look  you, 
and  soon  dash'd!  He  is  a  marvellous  good  neigh- 
bour, in  sooth,  and  a  very  good  bowler;  but,  for 
Alisander,  alas!  you  see,  how  'tis;  —  a  little  o'er- 
parted.  —  But  there  are  Worthies  a  coming  will  speak 
their  mind  in  some  other  sort. 

Prin.    Stand  aside,  good  Pompey.    {^Exit  Costabo 

Enter  Holofebnes   armed,  for  Judas,   and  Moth 
armedj  for  Hercules. 

Hoh     "Great  Hercules  is  presented  by  this  imp, 
"  Whose  club  kill'd  Cerberus,  that  three-headed 
cams ; 
"  And,  when  he  was  a  babe,  a  child,  a  shrimp, 

"  Thus  did  he  strangle  serpents  in  his  mamtf, 
*^  Quoniam^  he  seemeth  in  minority, 
**  ErgOt  I  come  with  this  apology."  — 
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[To  Moth.]    Keep  some  state  in  thy  mt,  and  van- 
ish.  [^Exit  Moth. 

"  Judas  I  am,  — 

Dunn,    A  Judas! 

HoL    Not  Iscariot,  sir.^ 
*'  Judas  I  am,  ycleped  Maccabeus.  ^ 

Dum.    Judas  Maccabeus  clipp'd  is  plain  Judas. 

B«r.    A  kissing  traitor.  —  How  art  thou  proved 
Judas? 

Hoi    «« Judas  I  am, — 

Dum.    The  more  shame  for  you,  Judas. 

Hoi.    What  mean  you,  sir? 

Boyet.    To  make  Judas  hang  himself! 

HoU    Begin,  sir:   you  are  my  elder. 

Bit,    Well  follow'd :  Judas  was  hang'd  on  an  elder. 

Hoh    I  will  not  be  put  out  of  countenance. 

Bir,    Because  thou  hast  no  face. 

Hoi.    What  is  this  ? 

Boyet.    A  cittern  head. 

Dum.    The  head  of  a  bodkin. 

Bir.    A  death's  face  in  a  ring. 

Lang.    The  face  of  an  old  Roman  coin  scarce  seen. 

Boyet.    The  pommel  of  Cesar's  faulchion. 

Dum.     The  cary'd-bone  face  on  a  flask. 

Bir.     St.  George's  half-cheek  in  a  brooch. 

Dum.  Ay,  and  in  a  brooch  of  lead. 

Bir.    Ay,  and  worn  in  the  cap  of  a  tooth-drawer. 
And  now  forward;  for  we  have  put  thee  in  counte- 
nance. 

Hoi.    You  have  put  me  out  of  countenance. 

Bir.    False:  we  hare  giyen  thee  faces. 

Hoh     But  you  have  out-fao*d  them  all. 

Bir.    An  thou  wert  a  lion,  we  would  do  so. 

Boyet.    Therefore,  as  he  is  an  ass,  let  him  go. 
And  so  adieu,  sweet  Jude  !  nay,  why  dost  thou  stay  ? 

TOL.    III.  BB 
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Dum,     For  the  latter  end  of  his  name. 

Bir.     For  the  ass  to  the  Jude  ?  give  it  him :  — 

Jud-as,  away. 
Hoh     This  is  not  generous,  not  gentle,  not  humhle. 
Boyet,  A  light  for  Monsieur  Judas  I  it  grows  dark ; 

he  may  stumble. 
Prin,    Alas,  poor  Maccabeus,  how  hath  he  been 

baited! 

Enter  Abicjlbo,  armed^  for  Hector. 

Bir.    Hide  thy  head,  Achilles:   here  comes  Hec- 
tor in  arms. 

Dum,    Though  my  mocks  come  home  by  me,  I 
will  now  be  merry. 

King,    Hector  was  but  a  Trojan  in  respect  of  this. 

Boyet.   But  is  this  Hector? 

King.     I  think  Hector  was  not  so  cleaa-timber'd. 

Long.    His  leg  is  too  big  for  Hector's. 

Dum.     More  calf,  certain. 

Boyet.  No ;   he  is  best  indued  in  the  small. 

Bir.     This  cannot  be  Hector. 

Dum.     He's  a  god  or  a  painter ;  for  he  makes  faces. 

Arm.    ''The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  al- 
mighty. 
Gave  Hector  a  gift,^ 

Dum.  A  gilt  nutmeg. 

Bir.    A  lemon. 

Long.    Stuck  with  cloves. 

Dum.    No,  cloven. 

Arm.     [Peace !] 
''The  armipotent  Mais,  of  lances  the  almighty, 

Qave  Hector  a  gift,  the  heir  of  Ilion ; 
A  man  so  breath' d,  that  certain  he  would  fight,  yea, 

From  mom  till  night,  out  of  his  pavilion. 
I  am  that  flower,  — 
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Dum,  That  mint. 

Long  That  columbine. 

Arm,     Sweet  Lord  Longaville,  rein  thj  tongue. 

Long.  I  must  rather  give  it  the  rein,  for  it  rum 
against  Hector. 

Dum,     Ay,  and  Hector's  a  greyhound. 

Arm,  The  sweet  war-man  is  dead  and  rotten: 
sweet  chucks,  beat  not  the  bones  of  the  buried : 
[when  he  breathed,  he  was  a  man.]  —  But  I  will 
forward  with  my  deyice.  Sweet  royalty,  bestow  on 
me  the  sense  of  hearing.  [Bii^oirs  goes  out, 

Prin.  Speak,  braye  Hector:  we  are  much  de* 
lighted. 

Arm.    I  do  adore  thy  sweet  Grace's  slipper. 

Boyet,    LoTes  her  by  the  foot. 

Dum.     He  may  not  by  the  yard. 

Arm,    **ThiB  Hector  far  surmounted  Hannibal,  • 

Enter  Costasd,  hastily  and  unarmed^  and  Bibokb 
after  him. 

Cost,  The  party  is  gone :  fellow  Hector,  she  ii 
gone ;  she  is  two  moneths  on  her  way. 

Arm,     What  meanest  thou? 

Cost.  Faith,  unless  you  play  the  honest  Trojan, 
the  poor  wench  is  cast  away :  she's  quick :  the  child 
brags  in  her  belly  already,  'tis  yours. 

Arm.  Dost  thou  infamonize  me  among  potentates  ? 
*rhou  shalt  die. 

Cost,  Then  shall  Hector  be  whipp'd  for  Jaque- 
netta  that  is  quick  by  him,  and  hang'd  for  Pompey 
that  is  dead  by  him. 

Dum.    Most  rare  Pompey! 

Boyet.    Renowned  Pompey! 

Bir.  Greater  than  great ;  —  great,  great,  great 
Pompey  !     Pompey  the  huge  ' 
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Dum.     Hector  trembles. 

Bir,  Pompey  Is  moved.  —  More  Ates,  more  Ates ! 
stir  them  on!   stir  them  on! 

Dum.    Hector  will  challenge  him. 

Bir.  Ay,  if  he  have  no  more  man's  blood  in's 
belly  than  will  sup  a  flea. 

Arm,    By  the  North  Pole,  I  do  challenge  thee. 

Cost.  I  will  not  fight  with  a  pole,  like  a  north- 
em  man :  1*11  slash ;  1*11  do  it  by  the  sword.  ^  I 
pray  you,  let  me  borrow  my  arms  again. 

Dtffli.     Room  for  the  incensed  Worthies ! 

Cost,     I'll  do  it  in  my  shirt. 

Dum,    Most  resolute  Pompey! 

Moth,  Master,  let  me  take  you  a  button-hole  lower. 
Do  you  not  see,  Pompey  is  uncasing  for  the  combat  ? 
What  mean  you?  you  will  lose  your  reputation. 

Arm,  Gentlemen,  and  soldiers,  pardon  me ;  I  will 
not  combat  in  my  shirt. 

Dum,  You  may  not  deny  it :  Pompey  hath  madf* 
the  challenge. 

Arm,   Sweet  bloods,  I  both  may  and  will. 

Bir,    What  reason  have  you  for't? 

Arm,  The  naked  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  no  shirt. 
I  go  woolward  for  penance. 

Boyet,  True,  and  it  was  enjoin'd  him  in  Rome, 
for  want  of  linen ;  since  when,  I'll  be  sworn,  he  wore 
none,  but  a  dish-clout  of  Jaquenetta's ;  and  that  he 
wears  next  his  heart  for  a  favour. 

Enter  a  Messenger^  Monsieur  Mbboads* 

Mereade,    Ood  save  you.  Madam. 

Prin,    Welcome,  Mereade, 
But  that  thou  interrupt'st  our  merriment. 

Mer,    I  am  sorry.  Madam,  for  the  news  I  bring 
Is  heavy  in  my  tongu6.     The  King  yonr  fiither  — 
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Prin.   Dead,  for  my  life ! 

Mer,     Even  so :    my  tale  is  told. 

Bir.     Worthies,  away  !   The  scene  begins  to  cload. 

Arm.  For  mine  own  part,  I  breathe  free  breath. 
I  have  seen  the  day  of  wrong  through  the  little  hole 
of  discretion ;  and  I  will  right  myself  like  a  soldier. 

lExeunt  Worthies. 

King,    How  fares  your  Majesty? 

Prin,     Boyet,  prepare:   I  will  away  to-night. 

King,    Madam,  not  so ;   I  do  beseech  you,  stay. 

Prin.     Prepare,   I  say.  —  I   thank    you,   gracious 
lords. 
For  all  your  fair  endeavours;   and  entreat. 
Out  of  a  new-sad  soul,  that  you  vouchsafe 
In  your  rich  wisdom  to  excuse,  or  hide. 
The  liberal  opposition  of  opx  spirits : 
If  over-boldly  we  have  borne  ourselves 
In  the  converse  of  breath,  your  gentleness 
Was  guilty  of  it.     Farewell,  worthy  lord ! 
A  heavy  heart  bears  not  a  nimble  tongue* 
Excuse  me  so,  coming  so  short  of  thanks 
For  my  great  suit  so  easily  obtained. 

King.    The  extreme  haste  of  Time  extremely  forms 
All  causes  to  the  purpose  of  his  speed ; 
And  often,  at  his  very  loose,  decides 
That  which  long  process  could  not  arbitrate: 
And  though  the  mourning  brow  of  progeny 
Forbid  the  smiling  courtesy  of  love 
The  holy  suit  which  fain  it  would  convince, 
Yet,  since  love's  argument  was  first  on  foot. 
Let  not  the  cloud  of  sorrow  justle  it 
From  what  it  purpos'd ;   since,  to  wail  friends  lost 
(s  not  by  much  so  wholesome,  profitable. 
As  to  rejoice  at  friends  but  newly  found. 

Prin.     I  understand  you  not:  my  griefs  are  dull. 
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Bir.     Honest  plain  words  best  pierce  the  ear  of 
grief; 
And  by  these  badges  understand  the  King. 
For  your  fair  sakes  have  we  neglected  time, 
Play'd  foul  play  with  our  oaths  :  your  beauty,  ladies, 
Hath  much  deform' d  us,  fashioning  our  humours 
Even  to  the  opposed  end  of  our  intents ; 
And  what  in  us  hath  seem'd  ridiculous,— 
As  loTe  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains. 
All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping,  and  yain; 
Formed  by  the  eye,  and,  therefore,  like  the  eye. 
Full  of  strange  shapes,  of  habits,  and  of  forms. 
Varying  in  subjects,  as  the  eye  doth  roll 
To  every  varied  object  in  his  glance: 
Which  party-coated  presence  of  loose  love 
Put  on  by  us,  if,  in  your  heavenly  eyes. 
Have  misbecome  our  oaths  and  gravities. 
Those  heavenly  eyes,  that  look  into  these  faults. 
Suggested  us  to  make.     Therefore,  ladies. 
Our  love  being  yours,  the  error  that  love  makes 
Is  likewise  yours :    we  to  ourselves  prove  false. 
By  being  once  false  for  ever  to  be  true 
To  those  that  make  us  both,  —  fair  ladies,  you: 
And  even  that  falsehood,  in  itself  a  sin. 
Thus  purifies  itself,  and  turns  to  grace. 

Prin.    We  have  receiv'd  your  letters  full  of  lore ; 
Your  favours,  the  ambassadors  of  love ; 
And,  in  our  maiden  council,  rated  them 
At  courtship,  pleasant  jest,  and  courtesy. 
As  bombast,  and  as  lining  to  the  time. 
But  more  devout  than  this,  in  our  respects 
Have  we  not  been;   and  therefore  met  your  loves 
In  their  own  fashion,  like  a  merriment. 

DiffTt.     Our  letters,  madam,  shew'd  much  more  thsB 
jest. 
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Lang,    So  did  oxa  looks. 

Rom,  We  did  not  quote  them  so. 

King,    Now,  at  the  latest  minute  of  the  hour, 
Ghrant  us  your  loves. 

Prin,  A  time,  methinks,  too  short 

To  make  a  world-without-end  bargain  in. 
No,  no,  mj  lord,  your  Ghrace  is  perjured  much, 
Full  of  dear  gxiiltiness ;   and  therefore  this.  — 
If  for  my  love  (as  there  is  no  such  cause) 
You  will  do  aught,  this  shall  you  do  for  me: 
Your  oath  I  will  not  trust;   but  go  with  speed 
To  some  forlorn  and  naked  hermitage. 
Remote  from  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world; 
There  stay,  until  the  twelve  celestial  signs 
Have  brought  about  their  annual  reckoning. 
If  this  austere  insociable  life 
Change  not  your  ofE&r  made  in  heat  of  blood ; 
If  frosts  and  fasts,  hard  lodging  and  thin  weeds, 
Nip  not  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  your  love. 
But  that  it  bear  this  trial,  and  laat  love ; 
Then,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year. 
Come  challenge  me:  challenge  me  by  these  deserts; 
And  by  this  virgin  palm,  now  kissing  thine» 
I  will  be  thine,  and,  till  that  instant,  shut 
My  woful  self  up  in  a  mourning  house, 
Raining  the  tears  of  lamentation. 
For  the  remembrance  of  my  father's  death. 
If  this  thou  do  deny,  let  our  hands  part. 
Neither  intitled  in  the  other's  heart. 

King,     If  this,  or  more  than  this,  I  would  deny, 
To  flatter  up  these  powers  of  mine  with  rest. 
The  sudden  hand  of  death  close  up  mine  eye.. 
Hence  ever,  then,  my  heart  is  in  thy  breast. 

Sir,  [And  what  to  me,  my  love  ?  and  what  to  me  ? 

Roa,  You  must  be  purged  too,  your  sins  are  rack'd  ? 
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I  am  a  Totary :  I  have  Tow'd  to  Jaquenetta  to  hold 
the  plough  for  her  sweet  love  three  years.  But,  most 
esteemed  greatness,  will  yon  hear  the  dialogue  that 
the  two  learned  men  have  compiled  in  praise  of  the 
owl  and  the  cuckoo  ?  it  should  have  followed  in  the 
end  of  our  shew. 

King.     Call  them  forth  quickly;  we  will  do  so. 

Arm,     Holla!   approach. 

Enter  Holofebnes,  Nathaitiel,  Moth,  Costjlbd, 

and  others. 
This  side  is  Hiems,  Winter;   this  Ver,  the  Spring; 
the   one  maintained  by  the  owl,  the  other  by  the 
cuckoo.    Ver,  begin. 

Song. 

I. 
Spring.  When  daisies  piedy  and  violets  Mue, 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver  whiter 
And  cuekoo-huds  of  yellow  hue^ 

Bo  paint  the  meadows  with  delight^ 
The  cuckoo  tTien^  on  every  tree^ 
Mocks  married  men^  for  thus  sings  he^ 

Cuckoo  ; 
Cuckoo,  cuckoo,  —  0  word  of  fear  I 
Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear» 

II. 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws^ 
And  merry  larks  are  ploughmen*s  clocks^ 

When  turtles  tread,  and  rooks,  and  daws. 
And  maidens  bleach  their  summer  smacks. 

The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree. 

Mocks  married  men^  for  thus  sings  he. 
Cuckoo  ; 
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Cuckoo  J  cuckoo  J —  0  wird  of  fear  / 
Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear, 

III. 

Winter.  When  icicles  hang  ly  the  wall. 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail. 
And  Tom  hears  logs  into  the  hall. 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail. 
When  hlood  is  nipp'd,  and  ways  he  foul. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

To'who  ; 
Tu-whit,  tO'who,  —  a  merry  note. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

IV. 

When  aU  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow. 

And  coughing  drowns  the  parson* s  saw. 
And  Jbirds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow. 

And  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw; 
When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

To'who ; 
Tu-whit,  tO'Who,  —  a  merry  note. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

Arm.    The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsli  after  the 
tongi  of  Apollo.    Youy  that  way:   we,  this  way. 

[Exeunt, 


NOTES    ON    LOVE'S    LABOUR'S 
LOST. 


ACT  FIRST. 

SOBNl  L 

p.  849.     *• a  little  ulAKteiM":— This  Ib  the  old  and  the  moK 

oorrect  fbnn  of  the  word  deriTed  from  the  Gredc  Axahi- 

Sia.    The  modem  word  '  academy '  was,  howerer,  in  use 
I  Shakespeare's  day. 

ft  "  Ton  three,  BiirofM": — The  oxiginal  spells  this  French 
name,  in  all  cases,  "  Beroumtf"  which  expressed,  at  the 
time,  its  proper  prommciation  Tery  exactly — both  the  • 
and  the  o  haying  the  long  pure  sound.  (See  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  IrUroduaUon  to  Much  Ado  about  Noth' 
ing,)  It  was  not  necessary  to  make  any  remark  upon  tins 
name,  or  its  orthography,  imtU  late  in  the  last  century ; 
the  Bnfflish  title,  which  in  this  century  became  so  illus- 
trious, having  until  that  time  been  pronounced  as  it  is  in 
this  play.  It  has  of  late  been  the  practice  to  print  it 
Birofit  sometimes  with  an  accent  on  the  o ;  but  the  com- 
bination  on  does  not  at  the  present  time  express  the  proper 
sound. 

p.  860.  «  —  but  hank&rout  the  wits  " :  —  an  old  fonn  of 
•bankrupt.'  Hie  quarto  has  «but  bankrupt  quito"  ftc. 
I  hare  no  doubt  that  *  bankerout '  and  <  bankrupt '  were 
pronounced  exactiy  aUke ;  the  p  being  silent  in  the  lat- 
ter, (as  in  <acoomnt,'  <  contempt,'  <solempmty,'  &c.,)  and 
bodi  the  ou  and  the  u  haring  the  second  sound  of  tf,  like 
00  in  <  shoot.'  The  e  in  *  banke-rout '  is  a  superfluous  ter- 
minal of  the  first  word  of  the  compound ;  and  as  such  it 
was  sometimes  a  syllable,  sometimes  silent,  and  some- 
times omitted  in  the  spelling  of  the  word.  <  Banke- 
rout '  should  be  retained  only  when  the  trisyllabio  font 
is  required  by  the  rhythm. 
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p.  351.     '* from  common  ten$e  "  :  —  L  e.,  from  oommoa 

knowledge ;  as  we  have,  just  below,  « When  mistreBsef 
from  common  sense  are  hid."  As  in  general  speech  <  com- 
mon sense '  meaos  a  faculty  of  the  mind  instead  of  what 
it  is,  —  *  the  common  sense,'  L  e.,  *  the  sense  common  to 
mankind,'  —  this  note  is  not  without  excuse. 

"When  I  to  /«a#<";  — The  original  has  "fast"  — 
a  mani£BBt  misprint,  left  to  be  corrected  bv  Theobald.  It 
was  also  corrected  in  Mr.  Collier's  foho  of  1632. 

" and  that  most  Tain  "  :  —  The  quarto  has  "  btU," 

p.  Z5'2,     " an  enyious,  tfMqptn^  frost"  :' —  Sneaping  aa 

snipping  s=s  nipping. 

"  "That  were  to  dimb  the  hotue  o'er  to  unlock  the 
gate  "  :  —  So  the  folio,  except  a  transposition  —  **or0th4 
house  "  —  which  destroys  the  rhythm  of  the  line.  The 
quarto  has, — 

"  Climb  o'er  the  house  to  unlock  the  Utile  gate." 

rhe  alteration  in  the  folio  —  the  addition  of  three  words 
and  the  striking  out  of  (me  —  is  plainly  the  r»ult  of  no 
chance  of  any  kind.  More  important  differences  between 
the  authentic  text  and  some  earlier  one  —  such  as  the 
umiBsion  of  sereral  essential  lines  —  can  be  justly  attrib- 
uted to  the  errors  or  the  forgetfulness  of  transcribers,  or 
the  accidents  of  the  printing  oince :  this  cannot :  it  is  dear- 
ly the  result  of  design.  Why  was  the  change  made  i  As 
clearly,  because  the  text  of  the  quarto,  which  may  or  may 
not  have  been  originally  written  by  the  author,  did  not 
express  his  thought.  Birone,  in  justification  of  his  rid- 
icule of  these  literary  pursuits,  says,  Taccording  to  the 
folio,)  that  they  are  untimely,  that  he  ukes  not  roses  at 
Chiistmas  or  snow  in  May,  and  adds,  *  so  it  is  too  late  for 
you  to  study  now :  that  were  to  climb  orer  a  house  to 
unlock  a  gate,'  or,  in  other  words,  <  you  are  beginnixig  at 
the  wrong  end  —  doing  boys'  work  at  men's  years.'  But, 
according  to  the  quarto,  he  says,  •  I  like  of  each  thing  that 
in  season  grows ;  to  you,  now  it  is  too  late  to  study, 
dimb  orer  the  house  to  unlock  the  little  gate' :  whereas 
it  was  not  so,  (that  is,  like  Birone^)  at  all,  but  exactly 
not  so.  Therefore  the  construction  of  the  sentence  was 
ehanged  by  the  addition  of  the  first  three  words  of  this 
line,  as  in  the  text,  and  its  numbers  were  brought  within 
the  alexandrine  limits  so  frequent  in  these  plays,  by  the 
erasure  of  the  not  very  happy  word  *  little '  in  the  quarto. 
The  neglect  to  make  the  needfUl  transposition  of  <  house ' 
and  *  o'er '  is  an  easy  orersight.  Editors  having  failed  to 
look  fur  a  reason  for  the  difference  between  the  two  texts, 
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and  merely  chooong  between  the  two,  hare  all  hitherto 
ghreo,  and  yery  naturally  under  thoee  droumstancea,  tiiat 
of  the  older  copy ;  but  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has 
*•  Climb  ore  the  houae-^  to  unlock  the  gate"  The  im- 
portance of  the  (Juaracter  of  this  change  of  Uie  text  of  the 
quarto,  firom  a  copy  of  which  the  folio  was  printed,  is  the 
cnief  reason  for  the  particularity  of  this  note.  Like  sim- 
ilar changes  in  the  text  of  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  it 
shows  that  though  the  quarto  is  the  older  edition,  the  folio 
is  the  higher  authority.  The  line  **  So  you  to  study/'  &c., 
is  without  punctuation  of  any  kind  in  the  original. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  the  folio's  misprint  of 
**JU  vou  out"  for  "^  you  out,"  in  the  King's  next 
speech. 

p.  868.  *•  — —  against  gentiUty  "  :  —  The  law  excluding  womeik 
from  the  Court  was  dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  to  gentle 
breeding,  gentUeeee.  The  correctors  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio 
of  1632,  and  of  Mr.  Singer's,  not  seeing  this,  read  •  gar- 
rulity ; '  against  which,  beside,  the  law  was  not  directed, 
although  the  penalty  was  fatal  to  it. 

"         " ehaU  possibly  devise  " :  —  The  quarto  has  "  can" 

p.  864.  "  She  must  He  here  " :  —  Sir  Henry  Wotton  uncon- 
sciously wrote  the  best  comment  on  tms  phrase  in  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  his  letters,  iirst  quoted  by  Heed :  *<  An  am- 
bassador is  an  honest  man  sent  to  Ue  abroad  for  the  good 
of  his  country  "  —  a  joke  which  has  doubtless  oonverted 
many  a  diplomatist  to  the  faith  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  the 
matter  of  puns. 

II         M this  word  shall  tpeak  tor  i»e  "  :  —  The  folio  has 

*•  break  "  —  a  palpable  misprint. 

ff         « no  quick  recreation  "  :  —  '  Quick '  has  here  the 

sense  of  *  lively.'  *  Quick '  was  synonymoiis  with  <  alive ' 
in  Shakespeare's  time ;  and  we  still  speak  of  the  quick- 
ening of  a  child  in  the  womb. 

"         " a  man  of  complement*  " :  —  *  Complement '  and 

<  compliment '  were  in  Shakespeare's  time  spelled  alike ; 
and  uie  former  word  was  applied  to  an  individual  in  a 
sense  much  akin  to  that  radical  one  to  which  it  is  now 
restricted  —  completeness,  or  entire  accomplishment :  '  a 
man  of  complement,'  was  <  a  complete  man.' 

ff         " the  world's  debate"  :  —  *  Debate' ^tcm  the 

French  <  debatire '  —  had,  until  Shakespeare's  day,  and 
alter,  its  radical  meaning,  <  to  quarrel,'  or  *  to  fight.' 
p.  866.     ••  — /r«-new  "  :  —  brand  or  bran  new. 

"         «<£b«0rDi7LL":— In  the  folio,  **  Enter  a  Cmutabk,"  ke. 
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p.  856.     " his  Grace's  iharborouffh  '* ;  —  llie  thirdborongii 

was  a  minor  parish  officer  in  Old  England. 

"         •< the  contempts  thereof"  :  »  <  Contempts '  and 

•contents'  used  to  be  pronounced  alike.  See  Note  on 
•*  familiarity  wiU  breed  content."  Merry  Wivee  of  Wind- 
BOTt  Act  L  Sc.  1. 

"         " alowAavin^":— Thefbliohas^AMMM."    The 

correction  was  made  hy  Theobald. 

''         " or  forbear  ^otf^Atn^"; — Folio  and  quarto  hare 

" hearing"  Malone  merely  says,  «•  One  of  the  modem 
editors  plausibly  enough  reads  laughing"  and  Mr.  Dyce, 
approving  the  change,  attributes  it  to  Steevens,  although 

<  laughing '  is  in  Cain's  text,  1768.  But  the  change  is  not 
plausible:  it  is  necessary.  .<lrmado'«  pomposity  is  known ; 
and  when  LongaviUe  exclaims  <*  God  grant  us  patience  I  " 
Birone  asks,  <*  [For  what]  to  hear  or  forbear  laughing  [at 
what  we  hear  r]  "  LongaviUe*  e  reply,  «  To  hear  meekly, 
•ir,  and  to  laugh  moderately,  or  to  forbeair  both,*'  compels 
the  change ;  and  beside,  it  required  no  patience  to  forbear 
hearing* 

'         •• as  the  etgle  shall  sire  us  cause  to  climb  "  :  — 

The  pun,  intended,  like  all  Shakespeare's,  for  the  eat 
only,  was  more  obyious  to  the  eye  in  his  day,  when  *  style ' 
and  <  stile '  were  spelled  alike. 

"         «• taken  with  the  manner** :  — A  thief  taken  with 

his  booty  in  his  hand  was  said  <to  be  taken  with  the 
mainour '  —  from  the  French  mom,  •  the  hand.' 

p.  856.     ** in  teMing  true,  but  $o"  :  —  So  folio  and  quarto. 

Hanmer  needlessly  read  •  «o,  «o/  and  has  been  rery  gen- 
erally followed. 

*  " ydeped"  :^etJloL 

p.  ^67^     « thy  eurioui'hnotted  sarden  " : — The  garden  was 

so  called  frt>m  the  curious  knots  into  which  the  walks 
were  twisted  by  the  fisntastically-shaped  beds. 

n         u that  shallow  vaeeal"  .-  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 

1632  has  •  veeteL'  It  ia  not  improbable  that  this  was  the 
author's  word. 

p.  868.     " takenwitha<i0flPMW0/";^Thisisthe  old  fonn 

of  <  damsel '  —  from  the  French  *  damoiselie,'    The  word 

<  damsel,'  which  appears  in  all  current  editiona,  except 
Mr.  Knight's,  was  not  introduced  into  the  text  until  late 
in  the  last  century. 

p.  859.     •' until  then.  Sit  down,  Soirow  "  :  ^  The  quarto 

has  « 'tiU  then  eet  thee  down  sorrow." 
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SoKTB  n. 

p  169.  **  The  Park  near  Akmado's  House  "  :  —  There  are  no 
directiona  as  to  the  Scenes  in  the  original;  and  this  was 
placed  in  Armado'a  house  by  Pope,  who  has  hitherto  been 
inTariably  followed.  But  Moth**  speech,  «  Forbear  till 
this  company  be  past,"  shows  that  they  stood  in  the  park, 
not  in  the  house.  Throughout  this  Scene,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, Artnado  is  styled  Braggart  in  folio  and  quarto. 

"  Enter  .  .  .  Moth  "  :  —  I  haTe  not  the  least  doubt 
that  the  name  of  Armado'a  page  is  not  Moth,  but  Mote — 
a  **  congruent  epitheton  "  to  one  whose  extremely  dimin- 
utlTC  person  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  play  by  phrases 
which  seem  applicable  only  to  Tom  Thumb.  That  <  mote ' 
was  spelled  moth  we  hare  evidence  twice  in  one  line  of 
this  play,  (Act  IV.  Sc.  3,)  which  stands  in  the  original,  - 

«  You  found  his  Moth,  the  King  your  Moth  did  see,'*  — 
also  in  the  following  from  King  John,  Act  IV.  8c  1,  — 
"  O  heayen,  that  there  were  but  a  motk  in  yours,"  — 
and,  in  fact,  in  eyery  case  in  which  the  word  apx>ear8  in 
the  first  folio,  as  well  as  in  all  the  quartos.  Wicliff  wrote 
in  Matthew  vi.,  **  were  rust  and  mought  distryeth."  In- 
deed, it  seems  far  from  improbable  that  the  two  words 
were  originally  one,  and  that  '  mote'  is  not,  as  Richard- 
son supposes,  from  *  mite.'  For  both  *  mite '  and  <  mot  [e] ' 
are  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  in  which  language  *  moUi ' 
is  moghte ;  and  the  idea  of  smaUness  would  naturally  come 
to  be  expressed  by  a  word  which  is  the  name  of  so  well- 
known  and  so  diminutiye  an  insect.  **  Moth  "  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  text,  because  the  name  of  the  insect  hay- 
ing been  sometimes  so  spelled  in  Shakespeare's  day, 
(though  generally  moathe  or  mothe,)  that  may  possibly 
bacye  been  the  word  intended,  in  spite  of  the  spelling  of 
*  mote '  in  this  yery  play,  —  because  it  is  sufficiently  ex- 
pressiye  of  the  Liliputian  dimensions  of  the  page,  —  and 
because,  to  displace  what  has  remained  so  long  in  the 
text,  when  there  ia  no  absolute  necessity  for  doing  so, 
would  be  doing  almost  wanton  violence.  But  whether 
the  name  is  Moth  or  Mote,  it  is  plain  that  the  pronun- 
ciation was  mote*  See  Introduction  to  Mitch  Ado  about 
Nothing,  and  the  Note  on  «  Peasblossom,  Cobweb,  Mote, 
and  Mustardseed."    M,  K.  Dream,  Act  III.  Sc.  1. 

p.  M9.     " dear  imp  "  :  —  This  word  really  means  •  scion,' 

and  of  old  was  appUed  to  any  child,  though  chiefly  to 
boys. 

It         « my  tough  eeigneur  "  ;  —  So  the  original,  uni- 

fonnly,  when  the  word  occuzs  in  this  i^ay,  excepting  an 
VOL.   III.  CC 
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amianon  of  the  first  e,  due  to  ignorance  or  carelei 
The  French  title  ib  evidently  intended.  Malone  chanced 
it  to  '  senior/  thus  destroying,  at  once,  Moth*t  ptm  on  £at 
word,  and  an  important  textual  trait  of  the  pla^.  He 
also  erroneously  stated  that  the  original  word  is  *su7uor/ 
He  has  hitherto  been  followed  in  Iwth  respects  without  a 
question* 

p.  360.     <* that  an  eel  is  tii^tfnums"  :  — The  folio  has  •<#»- 

genuous."  The  words  were  not  distinguished  by  orthog- 
n^hy  in  Shakespeare's  time. 

"         •• crouea  love  not  him  "  :  —  Pieces  of  money  were 

called  *  crosses,'  from  the  cross-like  division  by  which  th«» 
arms  on  one  side  were  quartered. 

tf         « the  base  vulgar  [do]  call  three  "  :  —  *  Do '  is 

from  the  quarto. 

"         «• the  dandng  hone  "  ;  ^  This  horse  was  famous 

over  Europe  for  the  strange  feats  that  he  had  been,  taught 
to  perform  by  Banks,  his  owner,  wl^om  his  intelligence 
and  un-horse-ly  accomplishments  brought  under  suspi- 
cion of  witchcraft.  Allusions  to  him  are  frequent  in  the 
literature  of  the  time.    His  name  was  Morocco. 

p.  86L  **  Most  maculate  thoughts  "  :  —  The  folio  has  « immac- 
ulate," which  Math*$  rhymes  below  show  to  be  wrong. 
The  quarto  is  correct. 

p.  362.     '< a  ballad,  boy,  of  the  King  and  the  Beggar  "  :  ^ 

For  this  ballad,  of  King  Oophetua  and  the  Beggar-Maid^ 
see  Percy's  BcUquMt  First  Series,  Book  II. 

"  ^*  EnUer  Duix,  Costa&d,  and  JAQUSiTBtTA  "  :  —  The 
original  direction  is,  **  Enter  ChwnCf  ConttabUf  and 
Wench"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  nothing  de- 
rogatory was  intended  to  Jaquenetta  by  this  designation. 
Piere  Ploughman  says  of  the  Incarnation,  — 
**  And  in  the  wombe  of  that  tcenche  he  was  fourty  weeks 
And  man  by-came  of  that  mayde,  to  save  man  kynde.' 
Long  past  Shakespeare's  time  any  young  woman,  even  of 
piincdy  rank,  was  called  a  *  wench.' 

p.  368.     " for  the  day-voman  "  ;  —  L  e.,  the  dairy- woman. 

The  etymology  is  considered  uncertain ;  but  only,  it  would 
seem,  because  there  are  so  many  similar  words  in  the 
northern  longuages  from  which  it  miffht  be  derived  — 
all  of  which  are  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  mother's 
suckling  her  babe.    The  wtird  is  still  in  use  in  Scotland. 

"  "With  M<rf  face"  :  —  The  folio  has  ««»Aa<;"  but  this 
is  a  typographical  error  for  the  word  in  the  text,  (which  is 
found  in  the  quarto,)  as  we  may  foirly  presume  from  the 
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ezutexLce  of  the  phrase  to  a  late  date  in  England  as  a 
common  repartee. 

p.  S63.  *'  Come,  Jaquenetta,  away  "  :  —  In  folio  and  quarto 
this  speech  is  assigned,  erroneously,  to  Costard,  with  the 
prefix  •«  Clo  [wn]  "  —  the  mistake  being  caused  by  the 
identity  of  the  initial  letters  of  *  Clown '  and  •  Constable.' 

*•  —  more  bound  to  you  than  your  followers  "  .-  — 
Hie  oziginal  has  <<fe]lowes" — an  easy  typographical 
error  for  the  word  in  the  text,  which  is  found  in  Capell's 
edition.  The  Braggart's /e^Jbtos  were  not  <* rewarded" 
by  him,  "  lightly  "  or  otherwise :  hardly,  Ins  followers ;  al- 
though, on  giTing  Costard  the  "remuneration,"  (Act  III., ) 
he  says,  <*  the  beet  ward  of  mine  honour  is  rewarding  my 
dependants."  This  confirms  the  reading  here  adopted; 
for  it  allows  both  how  lightly  rewarded  his  followers  were, 
and  that  he  was  somewhat  sensitiye  upon  the  point. 

"         " to  be  [too]  silent "  :  — « Too '  is  found  only  in 

the  quarto. 

p.  854.  '<Yet  wjts  Samson  so  tempted":  —  Thus  the  quarto. 
In  the  folio  the  words  "  was  Sampson "  are  transposed, 
by  accident,  evidently,  as  we  see  by  the  next  clause  of 
the  sentence,  in  which  the  characteristic  precession  of  the 
nominatiye  by  the  yerb,  appears  in  both  copies. 

ft  **  The  fiiBt  and  second  cause  "  :  —  See  Touchstone's 
exposition  of  the  Code  of  QuarreL  As  You  Like  It,  Act 
V.  Sc  4. 

ft  «« I  shall  turn  sonnets  "  :  —  The  original  has  "  9on.net,** 
-»  an  easy  misprint.  Vie  still  speak  of  turning  times  or 
turning  sentences.  Hanmer  read  <  sonneteer,'  and  has 
hitherto  been  imiyersaUy  followed.  But  that  form  was 
not  known  in  Shakespeare's  day.  If  so  great  and  un- 
necessary a  change  in  the  original  word  were  to  be  made, 
we  shoiJd  read  <  sonnetis^  ; '  as  in  Bishop  Hall's  Satire, 
quoted  in  Richardson's  Dictionary :  — 

'*  And  is  become  a  new  found  sonnetist." 


ACT   SECOND. 

SCEXB  I. 

p.  865.  «  Good  Lord  Boyet "  :  —  In  the  folio  this  speecli  has 
two  prefixes,  ««  Queen  "  and  "  Prin" :  the  former  at  the 
commencement,  the  latter  at  the  line  "  You  are  not  igno- 
rant," &c.  Margaret  and  Katharine  are  called  let  and 
ULady 
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p.  366      «  Therefore  to  't  seemsih  it,"  &c. :  —  Thus  the  origioiL 
It  has  been  hitherto  changed  to  •<  Therefore  to  ui  teem'tht'* 
&c 
"  •*  Of  Jaquea  Faloonbridge,  Molemnized" 

The  pronunciation  aoUmni-zed  obtained  until  after  Mil- 
ton's day.    See  the  last  Note  but  one  on  The  Tempest. 

"  "  Well  fitted  in  arts  ":  —  The  second  folio  attempts  to 
make  this  line  rhythmical  by  reading  **iathe  arts ;  "  but 
this  huddles  **  glorious  "  into  two  syllables.  If  Uiere  is 
an  error  in  the  text,  it  is  probably  a  transposition,  and 
we  should  read, 

**  In  arte  toett  JStted,  glorious  in  arms." 

p.  867.  "  Here  comes  Boyet "  :  —  The  quarto,  followed  by  Mr. 
Collier,  (of  course,)  and  by  Mr.  Hudson,  giyes  these 
words  to  a  Lord ;  the  folio  assigns  them  to  Margaret,  who 
is  in  haste  to  change  the  subject  upon  which  the  Prineeet 
has  begun  to  rally  her  ladies.  Plainly  an  intentional  and 
authoritatiTe  change  this,  and  not  a  misprint. 

p.  868.  <*  Why,  wiU  shall  break  it ;  wiU^  and  nothing  else": 
It  seems  quite  probable  that  Shakespeare,  whose  per- 
son and  manner  fitted  him  for  the  port,  played  the  King, 
and,  knowing  that  he  would  do  so,  made  here  a  play  upon 
his  name  similar  to  that  in  his  136th  Sonnet :  else  the  as- 
severation and  reply  seem  somewhat  forced.  There  \b  a 
tradition  that  he  played  royal  characters.  See  Lt/9,  Vol.  L 

p.  869.  "  'Tis  'long  of  you  "  :  —  English  editors  think  it  neces- 
sary to  explain  « this  ancient  idiom,"  as  they  call  it ;  but 
•  it's  all  ^ong  of  you,'  in  the  sense  of  *  it's  because  of 
you,'  is  common  enough  in  America;  although  among 
cultivated  persons  it  is  generally,  if  not  always,  used  in 
the  way  of  badinage. 

p.  370.     " icowW/yieldunto":  — The  quarto  has,  "/iffifl 

yield  imto." 

"         " in  my  gates  "  :  —  The  quarto,  «*  tUthin  my 

gates." 

''  " fair  harbour  in  my  house  "  :  —  The  folio  mis- 
prints, ** farther  harbour,"  &c 

p.  871.  "  Birone.  Lady,"  &c. :  —  This  and  the  five  following 
speeches  are  assigned  to  Boy[et]  in  the  folio ;  but  plainly 
tnrough  a  mistake  caused  by  the  identity  of  initial  letters ; 
for  the  sixth  speech  has  the  prefix  Ber[owne.] 

'  « Is  the  fool  sick  "  :  —  The  folio  misprints  •*foult*'  ot 
•*fouL" 

"         ••  No,  point'* :  —  A  pun  is  intended  upon  the  strong 
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French  negative,  n<m,  point.    It  is  notewoithy  that  it 
occurs  twice  in  this  play.    See  Act  V.  Sc.  2,  p.  421. 

p.  371.  «  Sir,  I  pray  you,"  &c. :  —  Here  the  original  has  a  stage 
direction,  "  Enter  Dumane"  and  below,  at  "  what's  her 
name,"  "  Enter  Beroune."  This  is  owing  to  the  yenr  email 
stage  on  which  the  comedy  was  played.  Neither  is  sup- 
posed to  have  left  the  company. 

'  "  The  heir  of  Alen<;on,  Katharine"  &c. :  —  Here  the 
original  has  **  Rosaline  "  who  is  Birone'e  mistress,  and 
afterward,  when  he  makes  inquiry,  *•  Katharine,"  who  it 
Dumaine*t,  In  the  first  part  of  this  Scene,  we  see  that 
Maria  is  presented  as  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  house  of  Falconbridge,  and  Kathmrine  wi^  that  of 
Alenqon.  * RoCaUne*  and  *Kaiharine*  might  be  easily 
mistaken  in  old  MS. ;  but  the  error  is  one  which  we  nat- 
urally expect  to  find  rectified  in  the  folio.  I  learn  from 
Mr.  Singer's  new  edition,  that  this  correction  has  been 
previoudy  suggested  in  Notes  nnd  Queries,  The  difiiculty 
occurred  to  Steevens ;  and  Malone  thought  he  settled  it 
by  showing  that  all  the  ladies  wore  maskB ;  but  he  forgot 
that  their  loyers  recognized  them  in  spite  of  their  masks. 
See  the  first  three  speeches  of  Birone  and  Rosaline  at  this 
interview. 

"  "  I  have  heard  —  on  your  beard  "  :  —  *  Heard '  and 
< beard'  are  now  no  more  rhymes  than  *  heard'  and 
•  board ;  *  but  at  the  time  when  this  comedy  was  written 
they  were  pronounced  alike.  The  same  is  true  of  *  jest ' 
and  *  beast,'  some  lines  below,  and  of  numberless  other 
rhymes  in  this,  and  of  some  in  every  play  of  Shakespeare. 

p.  372.  "  My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  they  be  " :  — 
Maria's  meaning  and  her  first  pun  are  plain  enough : 
the  second  has  been  hitherto  explained  by  the  statement 
that  the  several  or  severell  in  England  was  a  part  of  the 
common,  set  apart  for  some  particular  person  or  purpose, 
and  that  the  town  bull  had  equal  right  of  pasture  in  com- 
mon, and  severell.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  we  have 
here  another  exhibition  of  Shakee^are's  familiarity  with 
the  Law ;  and  that  the  allusion  is  to  tenancy  in  common  by 
several  (i.  e.,  divided,  distinct)  title.  Thus,  —  "  Tenants 
m  Common  are  they  which  have  lands  or  Tenements  in 
Fee-simple,  fee  taile,  or  for  terme  of  life,  &c.,  and  they 
have  such  Lands  or  Tenements  by  severall  Titles,  and  not 
by  a  joynt  Title,  and  none  of  them  know  by  this  his  sev- 
erall, but  they  ought  by  the  Law  to  occupie  these  Lands 
or  Tenements  in  common  and  pro  indiviso,  to  take  the 
profits  in  Common."  Coke  upon  Littleton,  Lib.  III.  Cap. 
4»  Sect.  292.     "  Also  if  lands  be  given  to  two  to  have  and 
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to  hold  B.reyerally]  the  one  moity  to  the  one  and  to  his 
heires,  ana  the  other  moity  to  the  other  and  to  his  hcires, 
they  are  Tenants  in  Common."  Ibid,t  Seo.  298  ;  and  see 
this  Chapter  ptuHm.  Maria's  lips  were  several  as  beixig 
two,  and  (as  she  says  in  the  next  line)  as  belonging  in 
common  to  her  fortunes  and  to  herself;  but  yet  they 
were  no  common  pasture. 

p.  873.  •*  Boyet  is  diapoa'd  "  :  —  Boyei  quibbles :  the  Prinoaga 
meant,  *  inclined  to  wanton  merriment/  Mr.  Dycewas 
the  first  to  show,  in  his  Notes  on  Beaumont  and  Fletch- 
er's WU  vfUhout  Money  t  and  in  his  first  volume  of  Shake- 
spearian Notes,  that  •  disposed '  had  this  signification. 


ACT   THIED. 

SoEznt  I. 

p.  374.  Theobald  included  this  Act  in  the  second,  and  began 
the  third  Act  where  the  fourth  begins  in  the  original,  the 
fourth  at  the  beginning  of  the  original  fifth,  and  the  fifth 
in  the  middle  of  Scene  second  of  that  Act,  where  the 
King  and  his  courtiers  return  to  the  Princeaa*  pavilion  in 
their  proper  habits.  His  reason  for  so  doing  was,  the 
disproportionate  length  of  the  original  Acts,  which  is 
manifest  to  every  retuler ;  but  so  little  was  gained  by  the 
alteration,  that,  although  he  was  followed  for  a  time,  the 
first  arrangement  was  soon  resumed,  and  has  since  been 
preserved. 

"  "  Coneolinal "  ;  —  The  original  has  here  simply  "  Moth. 
Concolinel."  The  word  is  incomprehensible ;  and  it  has 
been  generally  supposed  to  be  the  oeginning  of  some  Ital- 
ian song  that  is  lost ;  though  why,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say.  The  corruption  is  probably  irremediable ;  but  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  *  concolind '  might  be  a  distort- 
ed direction  for  musical  expression  (as  almost  all  such 
begin  with  *  con ')  which  had  been  ignorantly  foisted  into 
the  text  instead  of  the  first  words  of  the  song.  These, 
according  to  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632,  were  Amato  bane; 
but  Dr.  Rimbault,  whose  opinion  merits  high  considera- 
tion, tliinks  that  Italian  solos  were  unknown  in  Shake- 
speare's England. 

//         «« bring  Inmfeatinately  "  :  —  hastily. 

'^         " a  French  brawl "  :  —  A  brawl  or  branala  was  a 

dance,  of  which  Maiston  gives  the  following  very  partic- 
ular, and,  I  suppose,  lucid,  description  in  his  MakmUeni : 
—  •«  'tis  but  two  singles  on  the  left,  two  on  the  right,  three 
doubles  forward,  a  traverse  of  six  round :  do  tUs  twice. 
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three  singles  side,  galliard  trickc  of  twentie,  coranto  pace : 
a  figure  of  eight,  three  singles  broken  do'wne,  come  iip, 
meete  two  doubles,  fall  backe  and  then  honour."  Act  I V. 
Sc.  2.  <  Honour '  —  a  common  term  for  *  salute '  —  here, 
perhaps,  means  *  kiss ; '  for  at  this  feature  of  the  dance 
in  question  was  launched  much  nasal  thunder. 

p.  874.     •• by  turning  up  your  eye  '* :  —  The  quarto  has 

"  your  ejQ-iid9 ; "  but  it  is  the  eye  and  not  tfie  eye-lid 
that  affected  people  raise ;  and  the  eye-lid,  when  raised, 
is  lifted,  not  tumed-up  :  yet  in  spite  of  this  and  of  the 
authority  of  the  folio,  every  editor  hitherto  has  silently 
followed  the  quarto. 

p.  875.     "  By  mjpentiy,*'  &c. :  —  Folio  and  quarto  have  "p«m«." 

"         " the  hobby-hone  is  forgot "  :  —  Moih  waggishly 

thrusts  upon  Arm€tdo  the  first  line  of  an  old  song,  fre- 
cniently  alluded  to  in  Shakespeare's  day,  and  which  Mr. 
Collier  supposes  to  have  been  written  on  the  omission  of 
the  hobby-horse  in  the  May  games.  It  is  mentioned  again 
in  Hamlet,  Act  III.  Sc.  3. 

p.  376.  "  Most  rude  melancholy  "  :  —  The  corrector  of  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio  of  1632  read,  "  moist  eyed  melancholy ; "  but 
had  he  considc-red  the  context,  he  would  have  seen  that 
Armado  calls  melancholy  rude  because  she,  in  his  person, 
sighs  in  the  welkin's  face. 

''        " a  Costard  broken  in  a  shin  "  :  —  Moih  oriei 

**  wonder,"  because  *  costard '  means  <  head.' 

//         *< no  salve  in  them  aU,  sir  "  :  —  Folio  and  quarto 

have  «no  salve  in  thee  male,  sir."  The  correction  was 
suggested  by  Tyrwhi'tt,  and  was  also  found  in  Mr.  Collier's 
foUo  of  1632.  In  most  MS.  it  is  difficult  to  tell,  except 
by  knowledge  of  the  word,  a  final  U  from  a  final  le,  and 
the  attributing  the  m  to  the  wrong  word  completed  this 
blunder. 

»  »• is  not  Venvoy  a  salve  f"  —  It  was  discovered  in 

the  last  century  that  there  was  a  «  quibble  "  to  be  sne^ed 
at  here ;  but  how  to  get  at  it  they  hardly  knew.  Monck 
Mason  says  that  **  it  operates  upon  the  eye,  not  the  ear ; " 
and  Farmer,  who  attempted  to  prove  that  Jonson  told  an 
untruth,  in  saying  that  Shakespeare  knew  a  little  Greek 
and  a  little  more  tatin,  could  "  scarcely  think  that  Shake- 
speaie  had  so  far  forgotten  his  little  school  learning  as  to 
suppose  the  Latin  verb  solve  and  the  English  substantive 
salve,  had  the  same  pronunciation."  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  Farmer  had  shown  as  much  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
nunciation, or  of  the  meaning  of  Shakespeare's  English, 
m  Shakespeare  Gliowed  of  the  pronunciation  of  Latin.    In 
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Shakespeare's  day  the  /  was  proncmnced  in  •  Balye/  as  it 
was  in  *  calf  and  *  half/  and  as  many  other  letters  were 
which  were  sUent  on  Kngliah  lips  when  Farmer  wrote. 
He  should  have  looked  forward  a  few  pages,  and  taken  a 
lesson  of  Holofem$$t  or  haTe  come  to  America ;  and  he 
would  have  learned  that  the  English  *  salre '  and  the  Latin 
*  aahe  *  were  enough  alike  in  sound  to  justify  Moth*§  pun. 

p.  S77.  *'  I  will  example  it "  :  —  These  words  and  the  ei|;ht 
following  lines  are  omitted  in  the  folio ;  the  reason  bemff 
that  the  preceding  Une  and  the  fourth  following  both  end 
in  ain,  and  that  the  line,  <*Tlie  fox,  the  ape,  and  the 
humble-bee,"  is  repeated  three  times.  The  printer  on 
lookine  at  his  copy  took  the  latter  cUn  for  the  former, 
which  he  had  put  m  type,  and  so  went  on  after  the  second 
repetition  of  «  The  fox,"  &c. 

"         " by  rma*]m^  four":  — The  original  has  "by 

adding  four ;  but  to  add  four  to  three  would  not  here 
**  stay'd  the  odds."  The  correction  was  made  in  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio  of  1632.  It  is  barely  possible  that  <  adding' 
was  written  thoughtlessly. 

p.  S78.  *'  And  he  ended  the  market " :  —  <  Three  women  and  a 
goose  make  a  market.'     Old  Proverb* 

It         « I  vill  enfranchise  thee  "  :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio 

of  1632  needlessly  reads,  **tnarryt  I  will  enfranchise."  The 
eh  in  *  enfranchise '  being  soft  at  the  date  of  this  play, 
there  was  ground  enough  for  the  clown's  punning  blunder. 

K get  thee  [free]  from  durance "  :  —  Folio  and 

quarto  omit  *  free,*  whicn  was  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio 
of  1632. 

n         « mine  honour'* : — The  folio  misprints  *<han- 

oun." 

"         " my  incony  Jew  "  :  —  Warburton  said  "  JiMony 

or  kony  in  tiie  north  signifies  <  fine,'  *  delicate,'  as  a  hom^ 
thing  —  a  fine  thing.  It  is  related  to  the  Scotch  '  canny.'  " 
Mr.  Dyce  confirms  this.  <  Jew '  is  used  as  <  fool,'  <  wretch,' 
and  *  dog '  sometimes  are,  in  a  pleasant  signification  whidi 
is  the  conyerse  of  ironical. 

"         " the  price  of  this  inkU  f  a  penny  "  ;  —  Inkle  was 

a  kind  of  tape,  ir'ur  «a  penny"  the  folio  has  merely 
••  t.  rf." 
p.  379.  "  There's  thy  guerdon :  go.  —  Cost.  Gordon"  —  In  the 
original  Bironi  \b  represented  as  giying  this  French  name 
for  remtmeration  correctly,  and  the  clown  as  mispro- 
nouncing it ;  —  a  trifling  but  characteristic  distinction, 
neglected  by  all  editors  hitherto,  except  Mr.  Knight,  — 
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eren  by  the  carefal  Capell.  It  would  sot  be  worthv  of 
particular  mention*  except  to  remind  the  reader  that  there 
are  many  hundreds  of  like  restorations  of  the  original  text 
(aidde  from  those  of  more  importance)  which  are  silently 
made  for  the  first  time  in  this  edition.  Farmer  pointed 
out  to  Steerens  this  joke  about  *  guerdon '  and  remunera- 
tion in  a  tract*  called  A  Health  to  the  Gentiemanly  ProfeS' 
Hon  of  Serving  Men,  by  J.  M. ;  but  as  that  book  was  not 
published  until  the  year  in  which  this  play  was  printed, 
and  when  it  had  been  on  the  stage  at  least  four  or  five 
years,  it  was  J.  M.  who  plagiarized  —  if  there  were  pla- 
giarism —  and  Farmer's  intended  detraction  fails  of  its 
object. 

p.  S79.  *<  0  /  this  afternoon :  "  —  Birone'e  constant  use  of  the 
exclamation  '  O  / '  which  is  particularly  noticeable  in  this 
interview,  is  plainly  one  of  those  caricatures  of  rerbal 
tricks  of  the  time  in  which  this  come  :iy  abounds. 

'  " in  print "  :  —  Costard  means,  •  punctually,  ex- 
actly.' 
p.  880.  '*  This  eenior-Junior,  giant-dwarf  " : — The  original  has, 
"  This  Siginor  Juntos  gyant  drawfe,"  *  Junios '  being  in 
italic  letter,  —  the  invariable  mode  of  printing^  proper 
names  in  the  folio,  which,  save  for  the  lack  of  proof-read- 
ing, was  a  careful,  and,  fbr  the  day  and  country,  a  hand- 
some piece  of  printers'  work.  The  reading  in  the  text, 
which  is  now  universally  received,  was  first  suggested  in 
Theobald's  edition,  1733.  It  is  very  ingenious,  and  is 
supported  by  the  correspondent  contrast,  **  giant-dwarf^" 
and  the  fact  that  in  Dromio  of  Syracuae'e  last  speech  in 
the  Comedy  of  Errore,  *  senior '  is  misprinted  "  signior  "  in 
the  original.  It  is,  however,  not  at  all  impossible  that 
there  is  an  allusion  in  the  original  text  which  has  escaped 
detection,  or  is  entirely  lost.  The  double  misprint  and 
the  capital  and  ita^c  letter  of  the  second  word  make  an 
accumulation  of  errors  in  a  brief  space  which  should  not 
be  lightly  assumed.  Theobald  supposed  an  allusion  to 
Junius,  a  distracted  lover  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Bonduca,  which,  however,  was  not  written  imtil  after  this 
plav  appeared ;  Warburton  thought  Signior  Junio  to  be 
an  impersonation  of  youth  in  general ;  and  Upton  conjec- 
tured that  Shakespeare  "  intended  to  compliment  Juho 
Romano,  who  drew  Cupid  in  the  character  of  a  giant- 
dwarfi"  which  conjecture  was  considered  "  very  ingen- 
ious "  by  Dr.  Johnson  I 

'•         «« Th*  anointed  sovereign  "  ;  —  •  Sovereign '  is  here  a 
trisyllable. 

"         M  Dread  prince  of  plackets  "  :  —  American  women  call, 

cca 
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and  time  out  of  mind  haye  called,  that  aperture  in  theii 
petticoats  (upper  and  under)  which  extends  from  the 
waist  about  one  quarter  down  the  back  of  the  skirt,  the 
placket-hole;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  here  that 
'placket'  meant  a  petticoat,  at  least  soon  after  Shake- 
speare wrote.  Bat  as  there  has  been  some  disagreement 
among  English  commentatorB  and  antiquarians  upon  the 
point,  and  as  Mr.  Singer  has  been  misled  by  Florio  into 
saying  that  a  placket  was  a  stomacher,  which  explanation 
haiB  been  adopted  without  question  by  Mr.  Hudson,  it  may 
be  well  to  confirm  what  should  need  no  confirmation,  by 
one  or  two  decisire  quotations  which  seem  hitherto  to 
haTe  escaped  attention.  In  Breton's  PeuquU*$  Night  Capt 
1612,  are  these  lines :  — 

•*  Within  this  church  an  image  waa  erected 
Which  did  the  Lady  Fortune  represent, 

•  •  •  •  • 
Within  her  lap  whole  bundles  did  there  lie 
Of  earthly  blessings  and  terrestriall  joyes 

•  •  •  •  • 

rhen  all  the  blessings  which  h&r  placket  fill'd 
She  seem'd  to  shake,  and  on  his  head  distill'd." 

See  also  the  following  passage  in  The  Miritele,  a  Whig 
lampoon  upon  the  pregnancy  of  James  II.'8  Queen. 

««The  Message  yrith  hearts  full  of  Faith  were  [eie]  re- 
ceiv'd. 
And  the  next  news  we  heard  was  Q.[ueen]  M.[aTyl 
conceiT'd. 

•  •  #  •  • 

Pray  Heaven  to  strengthen  her  Mc^etMe  Plaekei^ 
For  if  this  trick  fail  beware  of  your  Jacket." 

Poems  on  State  Affairey  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  p.  186. 
Here  'placket'  evidently  means  the  Royal  'petticoat,* 
the  strength  of  wliich  was  all  important  in  sustaining  that 
which,  as  the  writer  insinuated,  produced  the  appearance 
of  pregnancy  in  the  Queen.  Mr.  Dyce  also  quotes  a  pas- 
sage i^m  Cro\('ne'8  Str  Courtly  Nice,  saying  of  Eve,  that 
"  she  cuckolded  her  husband  with  the  serpent,  and  then 
pretended  to  modesty,  and  fell  a  making  plackets  pres- 
ently." Here  'placket'  means  that  iLnited  covering 
which  barely  complies  with  the  demands  of  shame  in  the 
most  primitiye  state  of  society.  And  finally,  it  seems 
that  in  spite  of  the  derivation  of  the  word  by  the  lezi* 
cographers  from  the  Butch  plagghe  —  a  clout,  or  small 
piece  of  doth  —  'placket'  was  originally,  or  at  an  early 
period,  a  name  for  that  which  it  is  the  chief  office  of  the 
petticoat  to  conoeal ;  and  that  this  meaning  waa  attached 
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to  it,  more  or  less,  for  a  long  time.  I  refer  the  reader  to 
the  second  clause  of  the  exclamation,  which  is  the  occa- 
sion of  this  note,  —  to  a  speech  of  Autolycui^  in  7%«  Win^ 
Ur^M  Tale,  Act  IV.  Sc.  3,  in  which  he  talks  of  pinching 
a  placket,  —  to  a  speech  of  Edgair'9  in  King  Lear,  Act  III. 
Sc.  4,  —  to  a  passage  in  Marston's  What  You  WiU,  Act 
II.  Sc  1,  in'  which  *  apple-squire,'  which  we  know  was 
a  cant  term  for  a  kept-gallant  or  pimp,  is  used  as  synon- 
ymous with  *  page  of  the  placket,'  —  to  one  in  The  Com- 
ioall  History  of  Francion,  fol.  1655,  Lib.  I.  p.  9,  ^  and  to 
one  in  Middleton's  Auy-thing  for  a  Quiet  Life,  Act  II. 
Sc.  2,  in  which  the  word  is  derived  **  a  placetido,  a  thing 
or  place  to  please."    Vol.  lY.  p.  448.    £d.  Dyce. 

p.  380.  •*  A  witty  wanton  "  :  —  The  original  has  «  a  tohitely 
wanton."  The  text  is  from  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 
It  is  plainly  correct ;  for  Rosaline  was  in  no  sense  white- 
ly.  We  are  told  again  and  again  that  she  was  the  dark- 
est of  brunettes,  and  also  that  she  was  witty,  —  which 
~  I  no  teUing. 


ACT   FOURTH. 

SCBKB  L 

p.  382.  "  God  dig-you-den  all "  :  —  A  rustic  corruption  of 
•  God  give  you  good  even  aU.' 

p.  383.  ••  Break  up  thifl  capon  "  :  —  To  break  up  a  fowl,  was  to 
carve  it,  cut  it  open ;  and  eapon  is  here  ulsed  as  an  equiv- 
alent to  poulet,  which  in  French  means  both  a  chicken 
and  a  love-letter.  It  was  justly  considered  by  Douce  as 
one  of  the  IndicationB  of  the  French  origin  of  this  play. 
ti ,  M  -«—  which  to  annotanize  " ;  —  The  original  has  "  tm" 
noihanize,'*  which  has  been  universallv  and  silently  taken 
to  be  a  corruption  of  •  anatomize.'  j^ut  considering  the 
form  of  the  word  in  the  original,  and  that  the  Latin 
phrase  is  explained  and  commented  upon,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  *  annothanize '  is  an  Armado-Um  for  *  annotate,' 
which  was  in  use  in  Shakespeare's  time.  Note,  in  either 
case,  th  used  as  t, 

p.  384.  •*  Thus  dost  thou  hear,"  fto. :— These  lines  seem  to  be 
a  poetical  postscript  to  Armado* slettex — one  of  the  son- 
nets he  proposed  to  turn.  They  succeed  the  signature 
in  the  origmal,  without  a  prefix.  Warburton  Uiought 
them  <*a  quotation  from  some  ridiculous  poet  of  tLe 
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p.  884.  •< a  Monareho"  :-^  Tins  was  a  fantastie,  half- 
crazed  Italian,  well  known  in  London  when  Shakespeare 
fizat  arrived  there.  He  ia  alluded  to  in  the  literature  of 
the  time  almost  as  often  as  Banks'  horse.  He  thought 
himself  sovereign  of  the  world*  and  that  all  the  ships  in 
port  belonged  to  him. 

p.  885.     " she  that  bears  the  bow  " :  —  RoaaUne  puns  upon 

Boyef$  question.  <  Suitor'  was  pronounced  shooter  in 
Shakespeare's  day,  and  here,  indeed,  is  printed  so.  Just 
before  (Act  III.  Sc.  1,)  *  sue '  is  printed  *  shue.' 

fi         it both  did  hit  p]";  — «It'  is  omitted  in  the 

original,  by  manifest  accident. 

p.  886.     ** by  cleaving  the  pin  " :  —  In  place  of  *pin,'  folio 

and  quarto  repeat  "is  in,"  of  the  line  above.  The  cor- 
rection was  made  in  the  folio  of  1632.  The  •<  clout " 
was  the  white  object  which  served  as  a  mark,  and  which 
was  held  by  the  pin  in  the  middle. 

"         "  — ^  too  much  rubfnng  "  :  —  a  term  used  by  bowlefs, 
Malone  tdls  us,  but  not  what  it  signifies. 

"         «• o'  the  to  side  "  :  —  The  original  hM'*aihto  th§ 

side,"  which,  in  all  modem  editions  hitherto,  has  been 
chfl^ed  to  **  o'  ^  one  side."  This  gives  the  sense,  but 
by  introducing  *  one,'  which  does  not  exist  in  the  text,  and 
taking  out  of  CoetartTe  mouth  a  phrase  which  he  meant  to 
use,  which  was  •  the  to  side,'  L  e.,  <  the  hither  side,'  an 
old,  and  though  now  obsolete  or  vulgar,  a  correct  form 
of  expression.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  reaching  back  to 
the  Middle  English  period,  at  least.  Wydiffe's  transla* 
tion  of  the  New  Testament  —  made  about  1880  — has* 
in  Matthew  vi.  24,  *•  Neman  may  seme  to  two  lordis  | 
forsoth  outher  he  schol  hate  the  toon  &  loue  the  tolher ; 
outher  he  schal  susteyne  the  toon  &  dispise  the  tother  | 
yee  mowne  not  seme  to  god  &  richeftis."  An  English- 
man and  Ins  wife,  bred  in  the  rural  districts  and  very  in- 
telligent people,  who  were  servants  in  my  father's  fsmily, 
always  said  '  the  to  side,'  and  *  t'e  other  aide.' 

"        •« how  most  sweetly  'a  will  swear" : — The  missing 

ihyme  to  this  word  seems  to  indicate  the  loss  of  a  line 
wmch,  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio,  is  thus  supplied :  — 

«  Looking  babies  in  her  eyes,  his  passion  to  dedaze." 
Bat  the  rhyme  provided  here,  is,  to  me,  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  it  is  entirely  without  authority.  I  am  fiilly 
convinced  that,  at  the  time  when  this  play  was  written, 
< swear'  was  pronounced  stoeer,  and  that  all  words  of, 
similar  orthography  had  the  same  vowel  sound,  and  that 
this  can  be  proved,  if  indeed  it  has  not  been.    I  have  yet 
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to  learn,  howerer,  that  the  queatLon  has  been  raiaed  by 
any  writer  upon  die  language. 

ScBini  IL 

p.  S87.     "  —  ripe  as  ^pomewU&r" :  — ♦  species  of  apple,  not 
known  in  America,  I  believe. 

''         «< a  buck  of  thsJSrti  head  "  :  —  A  buck  of  the  first 

head  was  a  buck  fire  years  old,  and  a  'pricket'  was  a 
staff  of  the  second  year,  as  we  learn  from  a  passage  cited 
by  Malone  from  The  Betum  from  Parmustu,  1606. 

p.  188.     "  (Which  we  of  taste,"  &c. :  —  Folio  and  quarto  omit 
•  o^'  the  need  of  which  was  pointed  out  by  Tyrwhitt. 

''         "  And  rattghi  not "  :  —  and  reached  not. 

"         " to  humour  the  ignorant,  eail  the  deer,*'  fto. :  — 

Folio  and  quarto  hare  **  eaU'd,"  and  Rowe  interpolated 
two  words,  and  read,  <*  /  have  call'd,"  in  which  he  has 
hitherto  been  followed,  except  by  Mr.  Singer,  who  reads 
••I  wiU  ealL"  But  the  real  misprint  is  trifiing.  The 
Pedant  asks  the  Parson  to  hear  the  epitaph,  and  to  con- 
sent to  call  the  deer  a  pricket,  to  humor  the  ignorant. 

p.  S89.     ** affect  the  tetter"  :'—i.  e.,  affect  alliteration. 

Shakespeare  has  another  hit  at  this  affectation  in  the 
Prologue  to  Pyramue  and  Thiabe,  Mideummer-NigtU* % 
Dream,  Act  Y.  Sc  1. 

«*  Whereat  with  blade,  with  bloody,  blameful  blade. 
He  bravely  broach'd  his  boiling,  bloody  breast." 

"  «  Or  pricket  tore,  or  elte  eorel "  :  —  A  sorrel  was  a  stag 
of  the  third  year ;  a  'soare'  or  <sore,'  one  of  the  fourth 
year,  as  we  are  told  in  the  extract  from  The  Return  from 
Pamasetu,  referred  to  just  above. 

'  •• how  he  elawe  him  with  a  talent "  :  —  •  Talon ' 

was  often  written  <  talent '  in  Shakespeare's  day,  and  so 
pronounced.    *  Claw'  was  used  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
use  <  tickle '  in  the  adage,  •  Tickle  me  and  I'll  tickle  you.' 
As,  for  instance,  **  there  is  nothing  maketh  the  seruant 
moie  insolent  and  glorious  than  the  ouer  great  gentleness* 
of  the  master :  you  know  w^ell  the  prouerbe, 
*  Claw  a  clowne,  he  will  thee  scratch. 
Scratch  a  clowne,  he  will  thee  daw.' " 

auaiExo's  Civite  ConvereaHon^  1686,  ioL  171  a. 
//        M  ......  if  their  sons  be  ingemuniM  "  .*  — *  So  the  original, 

which  has  hitherto  been  chaneed  to  •  m^mtoia,'  because 
the  two  words  used  to  be  spelled  alike.  But  Holofemei 
had  not  forgotten  Ingemnte  puer» 
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p.  390.  **  Master  Person,  —  quasi  pers-on  "  :  —  The  name  for 
the  rector  of  a  parish,  now  rapidly  passing  out  of  use, 
was  originally  *  person,'  as  we  see  by  Chaucer's  Pertanes 
Tale:  'parson'  is  a  comparatively  modern  corruption; 
the  derivation ^ing  from  'penona  ecdesuB:*  see  Butler's 
Grammar,  163lf  p.  3.  This  passage  is  one  of  two  in  this 
play  which  are  interesting  and  valuable  as  contemporary 
records  of  pronunciation.  It  shows  that  the  combination 
pert  and  the  word  <  pierce,'  as  well  as  the  words  *  on ' 
and  *  one,'  were,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  pronounced  alike. 
The  passage  is  printed  thus  in  the  original,  with  one  of 
those  errors  in  the  prefixes,  which  are  common  in  this 
Scene :  — 

**  Jaq.    Ood  giue  you  good  morrow,  M.  Person. 

Nath,    Master  Person,  qua/i  Perfon.  And  if  one  should 
be  perft.  Which  is  the  one  ? 

Clo,    Marry,  M.  Schoolemaiter,  hee  that  is  likest  to  a 
hogfhead. 

Nath,  Of  perling  a  Hogshead,"  &c 
Plainly  from  this,  either  < pierce'  was  then  pronounced 
purte,  as  per 8  would  be  now,  or  that  oombmatibn  wa^ 
pronounced  as  *  pierce '  is  now.  But  to  decide  with  con- 
fidence what  was  the  sound  oi  per  and  pier  when  this 
play  was  written  is  very  difficult  —  almost  imposdble. 
That  simple  unaccented  vowels  had  their  pure  sound  two 
hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  years  ago  in  number- 
less instances  in  which  they  have  lost  it,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  to  doubt :  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  if 
this  were  the  result  of  a  general  rule,  the  rule  had  excep- 
tions ;  and  ^with  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  diph- 
thongs, it  is  very  difficiilt  to  determine  either  the  rule  or 
the  exceptions.  In  the  present  instance  FaUtaf't  spe^^ 
(Uemy  IV.  Part  I.,  Act  V.  Sc.  3,)  "  if  Percy  be  alive, 
I'll  pieree  him,"  is  in  point ;  for  the  vowel  sounds  in  the 
two  italicised  syllables  were  evidently  alike;  but  ^is 
only  shows  again  that  per  and  pier  were  pronounced 
alike ;  and  the  question  still  remains,  —  What  was  their 
common  sound }  The  following  passages,  and  one  quoted 
in  the  Note  on  FaUttife  pim,  may  answer  ir  :  — 

**  Heer  with  her  faire  and  pearleeee  eies,  which  pearoed 
have  my  heart." 

Guazzo's  Civile  CcnvereaHon,  1586,  foL  210. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  first  svllables  of  *  peer-less' 
and  *  pier-ced'  were  pronounced  alike.  In  Butler's  Eng- 
Ueh  Grammar,  Oxford,  1638,  is  an  Index  of  *<  words  of 
like  sound  which  have  different  writing,"  &c.,  in  which 
are  these  enumerations :  — 
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**Peacb, pox:  PSA8, pinim. 

to  PsABCB,  F.  ptreer,  penetro :  Pibbcb,  of  Piare  [P§Ur] : 

PBBBB8,  pares  or  magnatea. 
a  PiBL  or  line,  cortex :  to  piel,  decortieo,  undo  pillbo  : 

a  PEEL,  to  Bet  bread  into  the  oven,  polo,  P*  p^Oe : 

a  TIL,  piUuia. 
a  PiEOB,  pan,  F.  piece :  yet  where  a  piece  dooeth  sigziifie 

a  kind  [species]  (whether  it  be  put  absolutely,  or  vdih 

its  ffenua)  it  is,  for  difference,  written  with  e  e  vouel ; 

BB  a  pbece  of  ordnance,  &c.,  &c. 
to  Peep  or  look  out :  to  piep  as  chicken  dooe,  pipio,'* 
There  is,  therefore,  evidence  of  the  best  kind,  that  im- 
mediately before  the  writing  of  .this  play,  and  within 
ten  years  after  the  publication  of  the  folio  edition,  the 
diphthongs  ea  and  ie  had  the  sound  of  «e  —  that  is,  the 
pure,  long  sound  of  e;  and  particularly  that  the  yowel 
sound  of  *  pierce,'  or  (according  to  the  variable  orthog- 
raphy of  that  day)  *  pearce,'  meaning  to  penetrate,  was 
like  that  in  *  peers.'  It,  however,  is  somewhat  against 
this  conclusion,  that  the  proper  name  Pierce  is  sometimes 
pronounced  Puree  in  New  England.  For  instance,  the 
eminent  Cambridge  astronomer  is  called  by  his  Mends 
Benjamin  Purse,  although  his  name  is  Peirce,  It  is  also 
to  be  considered  that  the  orthographies  person  and  parson 
were  both  used  when  this  play  was  written,  and  that  the 
latter  and  a  pronunciation  conforming  to  the  modem 
force  of  it  have  prevailed :  *  clerk,'  too,  which  was  written 
elearke  and  clerke,  was  also  written  clark  ;  *  Derby '  was 
sometimes  spelled  Darby;  and  both  these  words,  though 
spelled  with  e,  have  now  in  England  the  broad  sound  of 
a.  Nor  can  we  disregard  the  large  class  of  words  (such 
as  vermin,  serpent,  desert,  serve,  sergeant,  merchant)  in 
which  e  had  also,  until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  the 
broad  sound  of  a,  lliis  pronunciation  1 8upxK)8e  to  be  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  these  words  first  came  into  the 
language  with  the  Norman  French  sound  of  e,  i.  e.,  our 
name  sound  of  a,  which  was  corrupted  to  the  broad  sound 
of  that  letter,  and  has  Anally  passed  into  the  u  sound  of  e, 

p.  390.     <• good  old  Mantuan  "  :  —  Not  Virgil,  but  Battista 

Spagnolus,  who  wrote  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  who  was  also  bom  near  Mantua.  His  Ec- 
logues were  much  thought  of  by  the  pedants  of  the  d&y. 
The  lines  about  Venice  are  an  old  proverb,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  Florio's  Second  Fruits. 

p  891.     •• the  *Hred  horse  "  ;  —  Another  reference  to  Banks' 

hone,  which  was  attired  with  ribbons  and  gay  trappings. 

n         M the  inteUeet  of  the  letter  "  •  —  i.  e.,  the  address, 
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that  which  giyes  inteUigence  of  its  deitiiiatiim.  Folio  and 
quarto  mifiprint  *  writiiig/  in  the  next  line,  *•  wriUen," 

p.  S92.     « I  do  fear  eohurable  colour$  "  :  —  This  oommon 

phrase  of  the  time  seemB  to  have  meant  'specioui  oi 
plausible  appearanceB.' 

't  4. if  before  reoart":— The  folio  hat,  «Mii^  re- 
past" 

ScBNB  m. 

p.  393.     «* and  so  say  I,  and  ay  the  fool "  :  — i.  e.,  oof^firm 

the  fool  in  what  he  said.  Here  and  just  after,  *•  it  kills 
me,  ay  a  sheepf"  the  old  copies  of  course  print  *<  J  the 
fool"  and  "J  a  sheep;"  that  being  the  way  in  which 
<  ay '  is  always  spelled  in  them.  The  pun  is  patent,  eren 
did  Birone  not  pat  himself  on  the  back  with,  "WeU 
proved,  witl"  but  all  editions  hitherto  have  lost  it  by 
printing  « L* 

"  <*  [Gets  up  into  a  tree  *' :  —  The  original  stage  direction 
is,  **  He  stands  tiside;  "  but  Birone* s  position  is  evident 
from  the  text.  See  remarks  in  Vol.  I.  on  the  date  of  the 
corrections  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

"  ««The  nighi  of  dew"  :  — Mr.  CoUier's  foUo  of  1632 
has,  " The  dew  of  nighty*  which  is  plausible  only :  the 
King's  night  of  dew  is  not  only  opposed  to  "  the  fresh 
morning  drops,"  but  expressive  of  hia  gloom  during  the 
absence  or  indifference  of  his  mistress. 

p.  894.     «« like  a  perjurer,  wearing  papers  " ; — The  allusion 

is  to  part  of  the  punishment  of  a  convicted  peijurer,  who 
wore  on  his  breast  a  paper  stating  his  crime. 

"  <«  The  shape  of  Love's  Tyburn  "  :  —  Mr.  Singer  savi 
that  this  is  an  aUuaion  to  the  sometimes  triangular  gai- 
lows  of  Shakespeare's  day. 

''  <*  Disfigure  not  his  ^Ibip  " : — Loose  breeches  were  called 
*  slops.'  FoUo  and  quarto  have  <  <Aop,'  which  Theobald 
corrected.  A  MS.  correction  in  the  Earl  of  EUesmere's 
copy  of  the  folio  of  1623  gives  *  shaped  which  is  adooted 
by  Sir.  Collier,  and  approved  by  Mr.  Dyce.  But « slop ' 
better  suits  Birone* s  jeering  vein. 

p.  895.     ** which  on  my  earth  do*st  shine  "  :  —  Thus  the 

folio:  the  quarto  ha8"doe«<  shine,"  and  <*exha]M<"  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  line.  The  mark  of  contraction 
came  into  the  foUo  by  accident  no  more  in  the  former  case 
than  in  the  latter ;  and  it  should  be  retained,  or  the  spell- 
ing of  the  quarto  adopted,  unless  we  wruld  remove  vtom. 
these  works  all  chronological  traces.    In  Shakespeare's 
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day  •  doet/  (i.  e.,  *  do-est/)  and  *  didst/  (i.  e«,  <  did-est,') 
were  passing  from  their  dissyllabio  to  their  monosyllabic 
fbim.  Both  appear  in  the  former  shape  in  our  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible.  «*  Therefore  when  thou  do&ti  thine 
ahns,"  &c.  (Mait.  vi.  2.)  «  Wilt  thou  kill  me  as  thou 
diddett  the  Egyptian  yesterday  ? "  (Adt  yiii.  28.)  The 
contracted  *  dost '  appears  to  haye  nad  the  pure  sound 
of  o,  not  that  of  u  in  *  dust.' 

p.  9M,  *<  By  Earth,  she  is  not :  CoTponl,  there  you  lie "  :  — 
Thus  the  original,  except  a  comma  for  the  colon.  The- 
obald read,  **  she  is  but  corporal,"  (i.  e.,  corporeal,)  be- 
cause <*  Bumaine  was  a  young  lord,"  and  «  had  no  sort 
of  poet  in  the  aimv,"  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by 
all  editors  except  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Collier,  although 
the  latter  accepts  this  meaning  of  *  corporal ; '  the  former 
approves  Douce's  explanation,  that  Birone,  who  had 
before  called  himself  a  « corporal  of  Cupid's  iidd,  ap- 
plied the  title  to  his  friend  in  the  same  sense."  But  Du- 
maine  quite  surely  had  a  post  in  the  army.  The  editors 
and  commentators  forgot  that  when  the  ladies  recount  the 
TOWS  and  proffers  of  their  misled  lovers,  (Act  V.  Sc.  2,) 
Mafia  alone  says  XhsX  DumcU'ne  *<  and  his  tword"  were  at 
her  service.  Besides,  Dumaine  said  nothing  in  the  speech 
on  which  Birone  comments  to  imply  that  ms  mistress  was 
more  than  corporeal.  The  novel  on  which  this  play  is 
founded  would  doubtless  explain  why  Dumaine  is  called 
corporal,  and  why  he  only  is  made  to  talk  of  his  sword. 

p.  896.     " is  ever  May  "  :  —  The  folio  miq;nints  "  every." 

ft         «« from  thy  thorn  "  ;  —  Polio  and  quarto  have 

**  throne  "  —  an  easy  misprint,  as  <  thorn '  was  spelled  with 
a  final  e.    It  was  corrected  in  England' e  Helicon,  1600. 

p.  897.  "  Thou,  for  whom,"  &c. :  —  Thus  folio  and  quarto. 
Pope  read  "  Thou  for  whom  ev*n  Jove,"  &c.,  and  Mr. 
Comer's  folio  of  1632,  **  great  Jove."  The  quantity  and 
accent  proper  to  *thou'  make  any  addition  to  the  line 
superfluous. 
//  M niy  true  love's  fasting  pain  "  :  —  Both  Mr..  Col- 
lier's and  Mr.  Singer's  copies  of  the  foUo  of  1632  read 
*<  lasting  pain."  This  is  plausible ;  but,  as  Mr.  George 
Hammersley,  of  Philadelphia,  pointed  out  to  me,  Du- 
wutine't  was  a  fatting  pain  :  as  he  says  in  his  Sonnet,  — 

« my  hand  is  sworn. 

Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn." 

p.  S98.     [**Deeeend$  "  :  —  The  original  has  no  stage  direction 
here.    It  is  noteworthy  that  Birone  does  not  say  « Now  I 
deecendt*  but  "  Now  ttep  1  forth,"  which  betrays  the  poet's 
VOL.  III.  DD 
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cotiaciousness  that,  althougli  lie  imagined  the  charac- 
ter to  be  in  a  tree,  the  actor  who  played  it  wotild  be  on 
the  same  plane  with  the  others.  See  the  examination 
of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632,  in  the  Hittary  of  the  Text, 
Vol.  L 

p.  398.  .  "  You  foimd  his  mote  " ;  —  It  has  been  before  remarked 
that  the  original  has  <*  moth  "  in  both  instances,  and  in 
all  others  in  which  *  mote '  occurs.  It  cannot  be  but  that 
the  words  were  pronounced  alike.  See  Introduction  to 
Much  Ado,  &c.,  and  Note  on  **  Enter  Ailmado  and  Moth," 
Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

p«  Sd9.  *'  With  men  like  men,"  &c. :  —  Folio  and  quarto  omit 
a  word  in  this  line  —  *  strange '  being  found  first  in  the 
second  folio.  Malone,  who  has  been  almost  univeraally 
followed,  read  *<  moon-like  men  "  —  an  ingenious  alter- 
ation of  a  text  which  needs  no  emendation.  Birone  tells 
his  Mends  that  after  all  their  vows  and  pretences  they 
are  men  like  other  men  —  no  less  inconstant.  Soon  after 
he  says, — 

"  O  !  let  us  embrace. 
At  true  we  are,  as  fieeh  and  blood  can  be" 

If  "  What  present  hast  thou  there  ? " — that  is,  what « pre- 
sentment —  matter  to  be  presented.'  People  of  all  ranks 
brought  presents  to  kings,  it  is  true,  but  not  folded  up  in 
letters. 

p.  400.     « we  deserve  to  die  "  ;  — -  It  must  be  remembered 

that  theft,  as  well  as  murder,  was  formerly  punished  with 
death. 

p.  40 1.     ** nor  I  Birone  " : — Because  this  name  here  rhymes 

with  *  moon,'  and  because  Mr.  Fox  said  TovJoon  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  has  been  concluded,  without  suf- 
ficient reason  I  think,  that  Biroon  was  the  pronunciation 
of  the  name  in  Shakespeare's  time.  Infinite  and  ridic- 
ulous were  the  affectations  of  the  elegant  folk  of  Mr. 
Fox's  day.  Perhaps  due  investigation  might  have  con- 
vinced the  editors  that  *  moon '  was  pronoimced  mowm, 
and  *  month '  or  <  moneth '  motonth  or  mown-eth  when 
this  play  was  written. 

''         «  O  wood  divine  "  :  —  The  original  has  «•  word," 

''         *• and  the  thade  of  night "  :  —  Folio  and  quarto 

have  **  echoole  of  night."  The  word  in  the  text,  which 
was  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632,  is  the  best  emen- 
dation which  has  been  offered  —  a  having  probably  been 
mistaken  for  o,  and  ol  for  d,  Theobald  suggested  *  stole/ 
Warburton  *  scowl,'  —  a  poor  word,  which  has  yet  kept 
a  place  in  the  text  hitherto,  —  and  Mr.  Dyce  *  soiL'    Ai 
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the  passage  has  been  always  punctuated  —  ivith  a  semi- 
colon after  <  night '  -^  it  ia  almoet  senseless.  The  paradox 
ia,  that  « the  badge  of  hell,"  being  **  beauty's  crest,  be- 
comes the  heavens  well." 

p.  402.     "  —  that  painting,  [and]  utuiping  hair  "  :  —  The 
conjunction  was  supplied  by  the  second  folio. 

r         « of  their  sweet  complexion  crack  "  ;  —  «  Crack,' 

meaning  *  talk,'  *  gossip,'  is  still  in  use  in  England,  though, 
I  believe,  entirely  unknown  here. 

p>  403.     *' plodding  pritoru  up  "  :  —  Folio  and  quarto  mia- 

print  **poiwn8" 

"  "  Teaches  such  learning  " ; — The  original  has  "  bMuty  " 
—  a  word  with  little  or  no  meaning  here.  Mr.  Collier's 
iblio  of  1632  furnishes  the  word  in  the  text,  which  might 
be  mistaken  in  MS.  for  <  beauty,'  and  which  the  two  fol- 
lowing lines  show  to  be  correct. 

-  p.  404.     <' in  the  Hesperides  "  :  <»  that  is,  in  the  gardeiib 

of  the  Hesperides.  There  is  no  need  of  supposing  that 
Shakespeare  thought  the  Hesperides  themselyes  to  be 
gardens ;  although  Robert  Qreene,  Matter  of  ArU  in  both 
Univertitiet,  did  write  in  his  Orph&us  and  EwycUce,  of 
**  the  fearful  dragon  " 

<*  That  watched  the  ffordmu  call'd  Hetperides," 

"  And  when  Love  speaks,"  &c. :  —  Mr.  Singer  well 
remarks,  that  few  passages  have  been  more  discu[»ed  than 
this ;  and  where  all  editors  and  commentators  have  found 
some  difficulty  to  explain,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  presum- 
ing to  deny  that  any  exists.  But  uie  sense  which  the 
passage  directly  and  clearly  conveyed  to  me  before  I 
had  been  informed  that  it  was  considered  obscure,  or 
suspected  it  to  be  so,  —  that  when  Love  speaks,  a  har- 
monious drowsy  hum  of  approval  from  the  voice  of  all 
the  gods  fills  Heaven,  —  stiH  clings  to  me  in  smte  of  all 
ingenious  glosses  and  attempts  at  emendation.  Theobald, 
on  Warburton's  suggestion,  read,  — 

•*  And  when  Love  speaks  the  voice  of  all  the  gods, 
Mark  Heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony." 
And  the  change  in  punctuation  by  which  Love  is  made 
to  speak  the  voice  of  all  the  gods  has  been  generally 
received.  Steevens  suggested,  *  its  harmony.'  Heath  ex- 
plained the  passage  as  meaning,  **  Whenever  Love  speaks, 
all  the  gods  join  their  voices  with  his  in  harmonious  coii« 
cert."    Tyrwhitt  suggested,  — 

••  And  when  Love  speaks  (the  voice  of  all)  the  gods 
Hake."  &c 
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Fanner,  — 
*•  And  Trhen  Love  speakB,  t!he  voice  makes  all  the  gods 
Cf  Heaven  drowsy,"  &c. 
Charles  Knight  gives  an  explanation  mnch  like  that  of 
the  present  editor,  and  Mr.  Collier,  as  usual,  oonfinea 
himself  to  recording  the  difference  of  a  letter  between  the 
old  copies. 

t>.  405.     *• that  loves  all  men  "  :  —  an  idiom  of  the  time  for 

<  that  all  men  love.' 

ACT    FIFTH. 

Scene  L 

p.  4M.     " witty  without  affection  "  :  •—  Here  *  affection ' 

is  used  for  <  affectation,'  <  audacious '  for  *  self-possesBed,' 
and  'opinion'  for  *  self-conceit '  —  as  we  still  say  that  a 
man  is  *  opinionated.'  Li  this  speech,  as  often  before  and 
after,  Amuido  is  spelled  ^Irmatho. 

p.  407.  ** such  rackers  of  orthography,"  &c. :  —  This  pas- 
sage has  especial  interest  on  accoimt  of  its  testimony  as 
to  the  condition  of  our  language  when  it  was  written.  Li 
his  pedagoguish  wrath,  the  Pedant  lets  us  know  that  con- 
sonants now  silent  were  then  heard  on  the  lips  of  purists, 
that  compound  words  preserved  the  forms  and  soimds  of 
their  elements,  and  that  vowels  were  pronoimced  more 
purely  and  openlv  than  they  now  are.  The  change  from 
the  ancient  to  what  may  be  called  the  modem  pronunci- 
ation appears  to  have  begun,  among  the  more  cultivated 
clasBcs,  just  before  Shakespeare  commenced  his  career,  and 
to  have  been  completed  in  the  course  of  about  fifty  years 
—  i.  e.,  from  about  1675  to  about  1625.  I  am  fiiUy  aware 
of  the  difficulty  of  fixing  limits  to  such  changes,  and  of 
the  show  of  reason  with  which  it  might  be  maintained 
that  they  have  no  limits ;  but  as  there  were  periods  when 
our  language  had,  from  being  Anglo-Saxon,  become  suc- 
cessively Semi- Saxon,  Old  Engli^  Middle  English,  and 
English,  so  there  was  a  time  when  the  principles  upon 
which  rested  the  pronunciation  for  which  Holo/emea  con- 
tends were  no  longer  thought  of,  among  that  class  of  peo- 
ple to  whom  we  look  as  the  best  speakers  of  a  language, 
and  when  those  which  yet  guide  us  became  in  vogue. 
With  regard  to  the  completion  of  this  change,  the  follow- 
ing passages  from  Charles  Butler's  English  Orammar,  or 
the  Inetitution  of  Letters,  Syllables  and  Words  in  the  Eng^ 
Ush  Tongue,  4to.,  Oxford,  1633,  are  decisive :  in  them 
will  be  found  the  very  words  which  Eolof ernes  citea. 
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"  Another  u«e  of  the  letters  is  to  show  the  deiiyatiQa  of 
a  woord  :  namely  when  wee  keep  a  letter  in  the  derir- 
atiye,  &c.  .  .  .  Also  when  a  letter  not  soiinded  Id 
the  English  is  yet  written,  becaus  it  is  in  the  language 
from  whence  the  woord  came :  as  6  in  d&bt,  doubt ;  0  in 
Georp$;  g  in  deaeign,  Jlegme,  reifftif  tigne;  h  in  TkomMt  au- 
ihoriHt  [See  Introduction  to  Much  Ado^  &c*] ;  /  in  salve,  &c., 
ftc."  (P.  3.)  **L  after  a  and  before/,  v,  A  or  m  is  Tulgarly 
sounded  like  u  (or,  with  the  a,  like  the  diphthong  au) ; 
before  /  as  in  calft  half;  before  v  as  in  xa/v,  ea/p«,  halv*, 
&C.,  &c."  (P.  18.)  Butler  was  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  and  his  Orammar  is  a  curious  and  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  later  history  of  our  language. 

But  the  isolation  of  the  Englishmen  of  New  England, 
and  their  consequent  protection  from  exterior  influences, 
caused  changes  in  pronunciation,  as  well  as  in  idiom,  to 
take  place  much  more  slowly  among  them  than  among 
their  brethren  who  remained  in  the  mother  country ;  and 
the  orthoepy  for  which  the  worthy  Pedant  contends  is 
not  very  far  removed  from  that  of  the  grandfathers  and 
great-grandfathers  of  the  present  generation  in  the  more 
sequestered  parts  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  scholars 
among  these,  as  well  as  those  who  had  received  only  that 
common-school  education  which  no  Yankee  is  allowed  to 
lack,  did  not,  for  instance,  in  Holofemian  phrase,  speak 
eoud  and  %Doud  fine,  but  pronounced  all  the  consonants, 
otnAd  and  uxniiA ;  they  said  rword,  not  sored ;  they  pro- 
nounced *  have '  to  rhyme  with  •  rave,'  not  Aar,  —  'jest,' 
which  used  to  be  written  J  east,  Jeest,  to  rhyme  with 
*  yeast,'  —  *  pert,'  which  of  old  was  spelled  peart,  peert ; 
and  in  compound  words  they  said,  for  instance,  *  dean-ly/ 
not  clen'ljf,  and,  correctly,  <  an-gel,'  *  cham-ber,'  <  dtti- 
ger,'  not  ane-gel^  chame-ber,  dane-ger.  Their  accents  yet 
Unger  in  the  ears  of  some  of  us,  and  make  the  words  of 
Shakespeare's  pedagogue  not  altogether  strange.  It  is 
true  that  this  note  assists  neither  to  determine  Shake- 
speare's text  nor  to  illustrate  his  meaning ;  but,  perhaps, 
for  its  subject's  sake,  it  will  be  acceptable  to  those  wno 
love  the  language  in  which  Shakespeare  wrote. 

p.  407.     " it  insinuateth  me  of  insanis  ** :  —  Folio  and 

quarto  have  **  infamie "  for  *  insanis,*  which  Theobald 
corrected. 

"  "  Quare  chirrah,  not  sirrah  "  :  —  We  leam  frcm  this 
passage  that  at  the  time  when  this  play  was  ^T.tten  it 
was  becoming  the  fashion  to  pronounce  *  sirrah '  shirra, 
as  it  was  to  pronounce  *  suitor '  shooter*  See  Note  on 
«*  She  that  bears  the  bow,"  Act  lY.  Se.  I.  This  coirap- 
tUm  ci  s  to  sh  before  u  or  i,  is  like  that  of  d  to  J  before 
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ti,  or  letters  which  have  its  sound :  as  some  folk  think  it 
elegant  to  bid  one  '  a  jws^*  because  '  the  ^tM  are  falling.' 

p.  408.  "  The  third  of  the  five  vowels  "  :  —  Folio  and  quarto 
have  "  The  Uut^*  which  is  an  obvious  error. 

'*        " a  quick  venew  of  wit "  :  —  This  fencing  tenn 

was  in  constant  use  in  the  metaphorical  sense  of  <  hit ' : 
as,  for  instance,  "being  driven  [i.  e.,  coquettish  women] 
from  their  warde,  they  ly  so  open  that  they  are  soone 
venued."  Guazzo's  CivUo  Conversation.  4to.  1586. 
foL  135  b. 

"         «• at  the  caa;^«-house  "  :  —  We  shall  probably  be 

without  an  explanation  of  this  phrase  until  we  discover 
the  story  on  which  the  play  is  founded.  Steevens  sup- 
posed it  to  mean  <  free-school/  though  it  is  difSlcult  to 
conjecture  why.  Mr.  Collier's  foUo  has  *  large  house;' 
but  as  the  original  has  "  Charge-house,"  with  a  cap- 
ital C,  the  misprint  is  hardly  probable. 

p.  409.  "  I  do  beseech  thee,  remember  thy  courtesy ;  .  .  .  —  I 
do  beseech  thee,  apparel  thy  head "  ;  —  Difficulty  has 
been  found  here,  which  has  not  been  explained,  and 
which  Malone  proposed  to  obviate  by  reading  "  remem- 
ber not  thy  courtesv  "  —  an  interpolation  whicm  Mr.  Dyce 
pronounces  "  absolutely  necessary."  But  the  obscurity 
has  arisen  from  supposing  both  sentences  to  be  addressed 
to  the  same  person.  The  Clown,  who  was  present  as  well 
as  the  Pedant,  probably  forgot  the  courtesy  which  the 
other  remembered ;  and  Armado  reminds  the  peasant  of  his 
duty  to  his  betteis,  and  waives  the  civility  on  the  part 
of  Holof ernes.  We  must  constantly  remember  that  these 
plra  were  written  only  to  be  acted. 

in.  the  next  line  the  quarto  has  «  importani "  instead 
of  « importxmate.* 

p.  410.     " if  this  fadge  not " :  —  L  e.,  suit  not. 

"  <« dance  the  hay"  :— The  •  hay '  was  an  old  Eng- 
lish country  dance,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
lively  one,  from  the  foUoMring  allusions  to  it :  *•  Their 
violent  turning  and  wild  whirling  hayes."  Davies'  Or^ 
ehestra,  1622.  *<  With  their  winding  hales,  active,  an- 
tique dances,"  &c     Chapman's  Widowe's  Tears,    1612* 

SCENB  IL 

p.  411.  *<He  made  her  melancholy,"  &c. :  —  Five  lines  hert 
are  accidentally  printed  as  prose  in  the  original. 

p.  412.     «• past  oira  is  still  past  core  "  :  —  Folio  and  quarto 

transpose  <  care '  and  <  cure '  in  this  old  adage. 

^         «« 'Ware  pencils,  ho  I " — Fdio  and  quarto  have  "  'Ware 
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pensak.  How  t "  The  emendaticn  is  by  Kr.  Dyce,  who 
nys  that  *•  how  "  is  "  merely  the  old  spelting  of  *  Ao,'  "  and 
eitea  many  instances  in  support  of  his  opinion,  which  is 
much  coniirmed  by  the  fact  that  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  o  to  had,  much  more  generally  thsn  it  now  has, 
the  pure  sound  of  o.  He  adds,  that  « *  ho '  is,  of  course, 
eqidralent  to  cease,  etop — a  meaning  which  formerly  it 
often  bore"  I  Has  it  ceased  to  bear  that  meaning  in  Eng- 
land? 
p.  4  J2.  " I  beshrew  all  shrewe  "  ;  —  •  Shrew  *  was  pro- 
nounced ehrow  in  Shakespeare's  time,  of  which  pronun- 
ciation weyet  have  remnants,  for  instance,  in  *  eew '  and 
*  shew.'    Tne  quarto  has,  "  I  beshrow  all  throws.** 

p.  413.     «« in  by  th'  week  *' :  —  instead  of  by  the  day ; 

thatis,  firmly  engaged. 

"  •<  —  to  my  heheeta  "  :  —  Folio  and  quarto  have  ••  dis- 
VM0."  The  text  is  that  of  the  second  folio,  and  both  sense 
and  rhyme  justify  it,  great  as  the  corruption  is  which  it 
supposes. 

"  <*  So  pereaunt'WLe  "  :  —  that  is,  so  sharply,  so  keenly. 
The  word,  from  <  pierce,'  (formerly  written  perse,^  was 
often  80  used.  The  original  has  **  nertaurU,**  with  the 
very  easy  error  of  a,t  for  a  long  /.  Hanmer  read  *jpor- 
tefU-Hke,'  and  has  been  generally  followed.  Capell  read 
<jBia^«ant-like;'  and  'potently'  was  found  in  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio  of  1632.  Tlie  last  word  affords  a  good  sense, 
but  it  differs  too  widely  from  the  original,  and  does  not 
suit  the  caustic  Rosaline  so  well  as  that  in  the  text. 

If  M  _.-.  to  wantonness  " ; — Polio  and  quarto  have  "  von- 
tons  be"  which  was  corrected  in  the  second  folio. 

p.  414.     *<  — -^  mirth  m  in  his  face  ** :  —  The  folio  omits  'is.' 

p.  416.  **  —  as  I  guess  "  :  —  This  line  is  without  a  rhyme. 
It  may  be  the  first  of  a  couplet,  the  second  of  which  is 
lost,  and  which  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sense  ; 
otherwise  it  is  the  third  of  a  triplet;  but  the  former 
supposition  is  the  more  probable. 

''         «« his  \crre-suit "  ;  —  Folio  and  quarto  have  "  love- 

fe€Bt "  —  an  error  for  which  the  long /is  chiefly  responsi* 
ble.  The  correction  was  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio 
of  1632. 

p.  4 1 6.     «* turn  awajr her  face " :  — The  original  has  •* his" 

and  in  the  next  Ime  **  keepers  "  for  *  speakers,'  M-hich  is 
found  in  the  quarto.  In  the  second  line  of  the  Prineen^ 
next  speech  *  e*er '  appears  for  «*  ne'er,"  which  is  found  in 
the  second  folio. 
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p.  416.  t^EfUer  the  Kino,"  &c.  :  —  The  stage  direction  of  the 
original  is,  somewhat  oddly,  **  Enter  BUick  mooree  with 
mtuicke,  the  fiay  with  a  speech,  and  the  rest  of  the  Lords 
disguised" 

"  <(  Beauties  no  richer,"  &c. :  —  ThiB  speech  is  giren  in 
the  original  to  Birone  ;  but  i^  was  Boyet  who  "  put  Ar^ 
mado*s  page  out  of  his  part,"  as  we  learn  from  the  King 
just  before  the  ladies  join  their  lovers  on  the  return  of 
the  latter  in  their  own  habits.  The  use  of  the  same  initial 
letter  as  a  prefix  caused  the  mistake,  which  occurs  again 
in  the  folio  in  this  Scene,  when  Costard  enters  for 
Pompey.  Theobald  made  the  change,  and  all  editors 
and  commenlators  have  acquiesced  in  it,  except  Mr,  Col- 
lier and  Mr.  Knight.  "  Taifata  "  refers  to  the  silk  ma8k>« 
of  the  ladies. 

p.  418.     " vouchsafe  but  one  change  "  :  —  The  quarto  has 

**do  but  vouchsafe  one  change."  This  is  one  of  many 
variations  between  the  two  editions,  which  diows  lliat 
the  copy  of  the  quarto  from  which  the  foUo  was  printed 
was  corrected  by  authority. 

"         ««Why  take  you  hands":  — The  quarto  has  ••we." 

"  ••  Prize  you  yourselves "  :  — The  folio  omits  •  you'  — 
owing  to  Uie  repetition  of  the  syllable. 

p  420.     ••  Take  that,"  &c. :  —The  folio  has  <*Take  you  that." 

//  «<  What,  was  your  visor  made,"  &c. :  —  Jn.  the  original 
this  and  many  other  speeches  are  assigned  to  the  wrong 
characters.  The  errors  of  this  kind  are  so  numerous  in 
this  play,  and  so  easy  of  correction,  that  it  has  been  very 
rarely  necessary  to  point  them  out  particularly. 

"         " kingly  poor  flout "  ;  —  It  would  have  seemed 

quite  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  this  expression  refen 
to  the  King's  lame  retort  at  parting,  had  not  **  killed  by 
poor  flout,"  which  was  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1632,  been  received  with  some  favor,  and  had  not  Mr. 
Singer  thought  it  necessary  to  read  "  ^img  by  poor  flout." 

p.  421.  ••  Qualm,  perhaps  "  :  —  Plainly  •  qualm '  was  pro- 
nounced calm,  which  gave  the  Princess  an  opportunity 
for  her  jest ;  for  LongaviUe  would  surely  not  tell  his  mis- 
tress that  she  "  came  o'er  his  heart "  like  a  qualm  !  Thus 
<  quote '  was  pronounced  oote,  and  so  printed,  and  some- 
times coat.  See  also  Note  on  ^t,  qua,  quod.  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  TV.  Sc.  1. 

"         " plain  stattUe-eaps  "  ;  —  An  Act  of  Parliament 

passed  in  1571,  for  the  benefit  of  cappers,  enjoined,  that 
all  persons,  with  the  exception  of  noblemen  and  a  few  oUi- 
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ers,  should,  on  Sunday  and  other  feast  daya,  wear  wool- 
len cape  entirely  of  Knglish  make,  under  a  penalty  of  ten 
groats.     Strype's  AnncUi  of  Qusen  Elizabsth, 

p.  422.     '* command  me  any  service  to  her  "  : — Thus  the 

folio :  the  quarto  has,  lamely  enough,  <<  any  seryice  to 
her  eAt'Mtfrf"^  which  Capell  first  adopted.  He  has 
been  univeisally  followed  hitherto,  the  editors  also  read- 
ing, *<  Where  is  the  Princess }"  m  the  second  line  above, 
and  thus  obtaining  three  lines  of  poor  blank  verse. 
But  they  forgot  that  the  speeches  here  are  in  couplets 
or  alternate  rhymes.  If  the  qiiarto  were  ever  right,  whidi 
there  is  no  warrant  for  believing  the  difference  from  it  is 
evidently  the  result  of  design.  With  the  next  line  begins 
the  verse  and  the  rhyme. 

p.  423.     '< when  Jove  doth  please "  :  —  The  quarto  has 

**  God."  It  is  possible  that  the  change  was  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  statute  3  James,  touching  the  use  of 
the  name  of  the  Creator ;  but  the  heathen  gods  are  much 
appealed  to  in  this  play. 

"  •«  He  can  conw,  too  "  :  —  See  Note  on  "She  carves,** 
Merry  IVives  of  Windsor,  Act  I.  Sc.  3. 

"         ** as  vhalea-hone  ** :  —  The  teeth  of  the  walrus, 

which  used  to  be  called  the  whale,  furnished  an  inferior 
sort  of  ivory.  Previous  editors  have  noticed  that  whaiM 
is  a  dissyllable,  though  they  have  strangely  failed  to  see 
that  the  same  is  true  Tv-ith  regard  to  many  other  similar 
words  in  Shakespeare's  earlier  plays. 

"  « Pay  him  the  due**  :^ The  folio  has  « dutiie,"  and 
just  below,  both  folio  and  quarto  have,  « this  mad  man," 
—  both  evidently  errors  of  the  press. 

p.  424.     «* [^y]  gentle  sweet "  :  —  Folio  and  quarto  have 

no  word  in  the  place  of  *  My,'  which  was  inserted  by  Bla- 
lone.  The  second  folio  —  no  better  authority  as  to  a  lost 
word  —  reads,  •*  Fair,  gentle  sweet,"  which  gives  a  much 
less  musical  line,  and  a  collocation  of  epithets  which 
Birone  would  be  less  likely  to  apply  to  RotaUne, 

p  425.     " thy  keen  conceit "  ;  —  The  analogically  proper 

pronunciation  of  tins  word  was  in  vogue  ymen  this  play 
was  written,  and  made  it  a  perfect  rhyme  to  'wait.' 
The  diphthong  ei  had  then  almost  invariably  the  sound 
which  it  still  preserves  in  « freight,'  •  obeisance,'  &c 

p.  426.     " spruce  affection":  —  Thus  folio  and  quarto; 

but  all  modem  editors,  Mr.  Collier  excepted,  read  *  affec- 
tation,' although  *  affection '  was  the  form  most  commonly 
used  in  Shakespeare's  day :  — just  before.  Sir  Nathaniel 
says,  "witty  without  affection."  Besides,  if  we  read 
dd2 
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<  •ffectotion,'  we  must  pronoimce  htf-pir-ho-lit ;  whereas 
Shakespeare  used  that  word  as  a  trisyllable,  hy-pir^boim^ 
as  we  see  by  this  line  in  Troika  and  Cressidct^  — 

"  Would  seem  hy-per-boles.  At  this  fusty  stuffl" 
It  should  be  remarked  also  that  affection  has  not  our 
modem  trisyllabic  pronunciation,  but  one  similar  to  that 
which  such  words  haye  in  French  Terse — af-fec-e»-of»  ; 
thus  it  rhymes  with  os-ten-ta-^»-on.  This  pronunciation 
of  words  ending  in  tion  is  not  uncommonly  found  in  the 
literature  of  Shakespeare's  day. 

p.  426.  ««Sans  «#an«'";— The  French  word  *ians'  was  in 
common  use  in  the  polite  society  of  Shakespeare's  time ; 
but,  like  many  othera  that  have  enjoyed  the  same  favor, 
it  failed  to  become  domesticated.  Bironey  who  had  just 
fbrswom  •*  taffata  phrases  "  for  **  russet  yeas  and  honest 
kersey  noes,"  has  yet,  as  he  says,  «  a  trick  of  the  old 
rage." 

"         " Lord«  have  mercy  on  us  "  :  —  This  was  written 

on  the  doois  of  houses  infected  with  the  plague ;  and  the 
plague  spots  were  called  *  the  Lord's  tokens.' 

p.  427.     " you  force  not  to  forswear  " :  —  •  Force '  seems  to 

have  been  used  of  old  for  <  weight,'  metaphorically  in  the 
sense  of  •  consequence,'  «  consiaeration ; '  and  thus  "  you 
force  not,"  means  *  you  think  it  of  no  consequence.' 

p.  428.     «* by  th'  tquir^  "  ;  —  i.  e.,  square,  —  from  the 

French  *e8quierre,'  BoyH  knows  all  his  royal  mistreas* 
whims  and  peculiarities;  or,  in  an  old  English  phrase 
which  has  died  out  here,  <  he  has  got  the  length  of  her 
foot.' 
II  14 yo^  are  allow'd  " :  —  As  we  say, « you  are  priv- 
ileged.' 

p.  429.  **  You  cannot  beg  us  "  :  —  The  custody  of  idiots  and 
the  management  of  their  estates  could  be  granted  by  the 
King  to  whomever  he  thought  proper;  and  so  persoDS 
then  were  *  begged '  for  fools  ^ith  the  same  intent  with 
which  nowadays  they  are  sometimes  sent  to  lunatic  asy- 
lums. 

"         " but  to  pureent  one  man  "  :  —  The  original  has 

« perfect,"  which,  though  hitherto  retained,  is  ^ainly  a 
misprint,, and  an  easy  one,  for  'pursent,'  (spelled  with  a 
long  /,)  which  the  Clown  uses  just  before.  « Present' 
was  specially  applied  to  the  assumption  of  character  on 
the  stage. 

'         " worthy  of  Pompion  the  Great "  ;  —  In  the  pre- 
vious speech  the  original  has  "  Pompion,"  here  «  Pomptff^** 
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which  seeniB  manifestly  an  error.  The  Clown  doea  not 
know  <*  the  degree  of  the  Worthy/'  but  miataking  his 
name  for  *  pompion,'  [  •  pumpkin»'J  he  suppoeea  him  to  be 
a  "poor  man." 

p.  429.  *<  Where  zeal  Btrirea  to  content,  and  the  contenta  "  :  — 
These  two  linea  are  as  in  the  original.  The  poet,  had  he 
lired  now,  or  at  any  time  when  agreement  in  number  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  had  no  rhyme  been  required 
for  'presents,'  would  hare  written  **and  the  content." 
Much  difficulty  has  been  found  in  the  passage,  and  it  has 
been  subjected  to  many  alterations,  m  one  of  which, 
•  them '  for  *  that,'  in  the  second  line,  I  was  once  disposed 
to  concur.  But  no  change  is  necessary.  The  Princeu  in 
the  preceding  and  two  succeeding  lines,  Ib  her  own  com- 
mentator upon  this  expression  of  the  mischierous  pleasure 
which  she  has  in  bathoa. 

p.  430.  "  Abate  a  throw  at  Novem  *' :  — « Novem,'  or  » Noyem- 
quinque,'  was  a  game  of  dice ;  so  called  from  the  impor- 
tant throws  being  nine  and  five. 

p.  431.  "  Tou  lie,"  &c. : — This  first  interruption  is  given  in  the 
original  to  Birone,  as  the  first  also  is  in  the  maddng  inter- 
Tiew  in  the  early  part  of  this  Scene ;  the  mistake  bcdng 
due  to  the  identity  of  the  initial  letters  in  the  names 
Birone  and  Boyet. 

"  "  With  Ubbard^t  head  "  :  —  This  refers  to  the  matquine, 
which  Cotgrave  defines  (1611)  "  the  representation  of  a 
Lyon's  head,  &c.,  upon  the  elbow  or  knee  of  some  old- 
fashioned  garments."  The  caps  for  the  knees  and  elbows 
in  a  suit  of  plate  armor  were  also  frequentiy  wrought 
into  the  shape  of  a  lion's  or  leopard's  (<  libbard'jB ')  head. 

"         " it  stands  too  right "  :  —  It  must  be  remembered 

that  Alexander's  head  was  awry. 

p.  432.     " the  painted  cloth  "  :  —  Painted  cloth  was  a 

cheap  sort  of  hanging,  used  generally  in  halls,  instead  of 
arras ;  and,  like  tnat,  was  adorned  with  representations 
of  classical  or  scriptural  subjects.  It  is  several  times 
mentioned  in  these  plays,  and  occurs  in  almost  every 
remaining  inventory  of  household  goods  made  in  Shake* 
speare'a  day.    See  some  in  Halliwell's  Life  of  Shake^ 


•« sitting  on  a  dose  stool "  :  —  Toilet  pointed  out 

that  in  the  arms  assigned  to  the  Nine  Worthies  in  Leigh's 
Acddenoe  of  Armoryt  1597,  Alexander  is  made  to  Mar, 
**  geiules,  a  lion  seiante  in  a  chayer,  holding  a  battie-ax 
argent."  By  preserving,  as  Costard  did,  the  pure  sound 
4i  the  last  a  m  <  Ajax,'  the  nature  of  his  pun  will  be 
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made  apparent.    The  pole  axe  was  so  called  from  iti 
Polish  ozigin :  its  handle  was  short. 

p.  483.  «  A  kiuing  traitor  "  :  —  One  meaning  of  <  clip  *  was  to 
embrace,  to  throw  the  arms  about;  and  hence  Judas 
Maccabeus  clipped  is  called  a  kissing  traitor.  We  are  told 
that  the  old  Scotch  guillotine,  the  Maiden,  •*  clipped  its 
victim  about  the  neck ; "  and,  doubtless,  it  hence  received 
its  name. 

"  "  A  cittern  head  "  :  —  The  heads  of  stringed  instru- 
ments were  of  old  generally  carved  grotesquely  into  hu- 
man or  bestial  forms,  as  they  sometimes  now  are ;  and  the 
same  fashion  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  other  articles 
mentioned  afterwards. 

D.  434.  <*  A  giU  nutmeg  "  :  —  This,  from  frequent  allusions  in 
the  literature  of  the  time,  appears  to  have  been  a  common 
gift ;  why,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

•*  [Peace  I  ]  "  :  —  This  exclamation,  and  the  words 
*<wlxen  he  breathed,"  &c,  in  Armado**  second  speech 
below,  are  found  only  in  the  quarto. 

p.  435.  <*  [BiBONE  goe9  out "  :  —  In  the  original,  <•  Bbbownm 
tttppes  forth,'*  Since  Capell's  edition,  it  has  been  the  uni- 
v^sal  practice  to  make  Birone  whiiiper  Costard^  who  is 
kept  on  the  stage,  —  a  very  clumsy  arrangement^  as  well 
as  inconsistent  with  the  original  oirection.  This  direc- 
tion sho'^'s,  that  although  no  entrance  is  marked  in  the 
original,  Costctrd  (whose  exit  is  there  directed  when  the 
Prmceas  says,  **  Stand  aside,  good  Fompey  '*)  comes  nm- 
ning  in,  crying,  « The  party  is  gone,"  &c.,  after  Birotu 
has  put  him  up  to  the  trick.  Mr.  Collier's  foUo  has,  in 
the  latter  place,  •*  Enter  Costard  hastily^  and  unarmed,*' 

'         " she's  quick  "  :  —  See  Costard  $  next  speech  and 

the  Note  on  <*  quick  Birone,"  in  the  early  part  of  this 


p.  436.     «*  I  go  woolward  "  :  —  To  wear  wool  next  the  skin  was 
a  milder  form  of  the  hair-shirt  penance. 

p.  437.     •• a  nimhle  tongue  "  :  —  The  original  has  "  hum" 

hie,"  a  word  without  meaning  here.  Theobald  read 
•  nimble,'  which  was  found  also  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1632,  and  which  the  context  shows  to  be  correct ;  for  the 
Prinee$$  adds,  *  —  and  to  (that  is,  because  a  heavy  heart 
bears  not  a  nimble  tongue)  excuse  me  for  coming  to  thori 
of  thanks.' 

V  «•  Xhe  extreme  hattt  of  time,"  &c. :  —  The  original  has» 
••partt  of  time,"  an  evident  corruption.  The  oorrection, 
which  is  Mr.  Singer's,  is  justified  by  the  sense  of  the  three 
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foUowing  lines,  as  weU  as  by  the  ease  with  which  the  old 
h,  with  a  bow  below  the  line,  might  be  mistaken  for  p, 
and  the  likeness  between  r  and  a  in  MS.  at  any  time. 

p.  437.     " my  grie£B  are  dull "  :  —  The  original  has  •*  my 

griefis  are  double,"  The  correction  was  made  in  Mr.  Col- 
Her's  folio  of  1632  ;  and  the  reply  which  the  line  elicits 
from  Birone  fully  justifies  the  change. 

p  i38.  <*  Full  of  atrange  shapes  "  :  —  The  original  has  «  atray- 
ing,"  —  a  palpable  misprint. 
'^  '  *<  As  bombaat,  and  as  lining  "  :  —  *  Bombast '  being  the 
material  which  was  used  to  stuff  out  dresses,  the  word 
was  used  to  signify  any  filling  or  puffing  out.  Thus, 
•<80  that  they  have  to  bombast  their  bellies  with  good 
store  of  meate."  Guazzo's  Civile  Conversation,  1591, 
foL  187  b.  "  Studie  should  rather  make  him  leane  and 
thinne,  and-  pull  out  the  bumbast  of  his  corpulent  doub- 
let."    Ibid,,  foL  190  a. 

"         " in  our  respects "  :  —  The  original  has  " are" 

which  Hanmer  corrected. 

p.  439.  '•  And  what  to  me,"  &c. :  —  The  five  succeeding  lines 
in  reply  to  this  question  are  repeated  afterward  almost  in 
terms,- and  with  amplification,  by  Rosaline.  YarioixB  edit- 
ors have  suggested  that  they  should  be  omitted  altogeth- 
er ;  and  it  is  evident  that  they  are  the  first  draft  ol  the 
thought,  and  by  oversight  were  not  struck  out  when  the 
play  was  augmented ;  the  parting  tilt  between  these  two 
wits  having  then  been  made  the  dose  of  the  conference. 

p.  440.     '* for  thy  love  "  :  —  The  folio  has  "  for  my  love." 

p.  441.     " their  own  deqr  groans  "  :  —  Mr,  Collier's  folio 

of  1632  has  **  dire  groans,"  which  is  a  very  specious  alter- 
ation ;  but  see  the  first  line  of  Act  II.  Sc.  1  of  this  play :  — 

«  Now,  Madam,  summon  up  your  dearest  spirits." 
King  Henry  IV,,  too,  calls  his  son  his  **  dearest  [L  e.,  his 
greatest]  enemy."    The  use  of  the  word  in  this  superla- 
tive sense  was  common. 

p. 442.  *<And  lady-smocks"  :  —  This  and  the  next  line  are 
transposed  in  the  original.  The  first  *  Tu-whit '  is  also 
omitted  in  Winter'a  stanzas.  Theobald  made  the  neces- 
sary correction.  The  structure  of  the  stanzas  requires 
boUi  changes. 

p.  443.     « doth  keel  the  pot "  :  —  To  <  keel  a  pot '  was  to 

oool  it  by  stirring  the  boiling  contents  with  a  ladle. 
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•*A  Midsominer  nights  dreame.  As  it  hath  beene  sundry 
times  T^ubUckely  acted,  by  the  Right  honourakHe,  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlaine  his  eertumte.  Written  by  William  Shaketpeare.  Im- 
printed at  London,  fiir  Thomae  FUher^  and  are  to  be  soulde  at 
his  shoppe,  at  the  Signe  of  the  White  Hart,  in  Fleete'eireeie, 
1600."  32  leaves. 

«A  Midsommer  night's  dreame.  As  it  hath  beene  sundry 
times  yMikeiy  acted,  by  the  Right  Honoun^l^  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlaine  his  seruants.  Written  by  William  Shakespeare. 
Priided  by  Jamee  Roberts,  1600."   32  leaves. 

A  Mideummer  Night^s  Dream  occupies  eighteen  pages  in  the 
folio  of  1628,  yi2.,  from  p.  145  to  p.  162,  indusiye,  in  the  division 
of  Comedies.  It  is  there  divided  into  Acts,  but  not  into  Scenes, 
and  is  without  a  list  of  Dramatis  Personse. 
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A  MIDSUMMEE-NIGHT'S   DEEAM 


INTRODUCTION. 


DR.  JOHNSON,  doling  out  aearco  half  a  dosen  lines  of  oold 
approval  to  thia  plajt  derotea  two  of  them  to  saying, 
•*  Fairies  in  his  [Shakespeare's]  time  were  much  in  fashion : 
common  tradition  had  made  them  familiar,  and  Spenser's  poem 
had  made  them  great."  But,  unfortunately  for  Shakespeare's 
reputatian,  the  ignorance  and  misapprehension  displayed  in  this 
sentence  sadly  impair  the  value  of  that  approbation  of  which  it 
forms  so  large  a  part.  An  editor  of  Shakespeare  should  have 
known  that  the  fairies  of  Th€  Faerie  Queen  and  those  of  A  Mid- 
nimmer-Nighft  Dream  are  not  the  same.  A  reader  capable  of 
appreciating  either  poem,  on  reading  both,  must  see,  untold, 
that  they  have  nothing  in  common.  The  personages  of  Spen- 
ser's allegory  are  the  supernatural  beings  of  stately  romance, 
endowed  with  traits  typieal  of  the  moral  virtues :  the  freakful 
atomies  of  Shakespeare's  dream  are  the  <  good  people '  in  whose 
actual  existence  every  rustic  in  England  had  fiill  foith —  a  faith 
shared  by  no  small  proportion  of  his  superiors  in  rank  and  edu- 
cation, until  the  poet's  hand  transplanted  elf  and  fay  from  the 
byways  of  tradition  and  the  dim  retreats  of  superstition  into  the 
bright  and  open  realms  of  fancy  and  imagination. 

For  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  on  which  to  rest  a  doubt  that 
Shakespeare  was  the  first  to  give  the  foiry  of  the  fireside  tale 
either  an  embodiment  upon  the  stage  or  a  place  in  literature, 
however  humble.  Evidence  abounds  that  the  Obenmf  the  TV- 
tandaf  and,  above  all,  the  Pudk  of  this  play  are  ideals,  the  pro- 
totjrpes  of  which  figured  in  countless  tales  fomiliar  as  household 
w<»ds  to  English  folk  of  Shakespeare's  day  and  their  immediate 
progenitors ;  and  yet  there  is  great  lack  of  contemporary  illus- 
tration of  this  subject,  because,  until  attention  had  been  directed 
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to  it  by  the  sucoen  of  A  Midiummer-Nighfs  Dream,  no  collec- 
tion  or  exanimation  of  popular  English  fairj  lore  appears  to  have 
been  made,  except  of  the  briefest  and  most  unpretending  char- 
acter and  that  quite  incidentally.  Mr.  Halliwell  seems  to  have 
done  all  that  can  be  done  to  throw  light  upon  the  origin  of  this 
unique  comedy ;  *  and  it  is  not  his  fault  that  his  labors,  though 
emdng  great  research  and  judgment,  fail  of  their  chief  object ; 
but  it  is  too  plain  to  admit  of  doubt,  that,  except  a  few  barren 
alhmionB,  nothing  has  been  discorered  upon  this  subject  which 
does  not  start  from  Shakespeare's  work  instead  of  leading  to  it. 
The  earliest  allusion  to  Ilobin  GoodfeUow  known  hitherto  was 
first  quoted  by  Steevens  from  Reginald  Scot's  Discoveris  of 
Witchentftt  published  in  1584.  There  are  several  brief  passages 
in  that  curious  work  which  show  that  in  his  Puck  Shakespeare 
faithfully  reproduced  the  characteristic  traits  of  a  supernatural 
being  who  was  the  hero  of  tales  often  told,  and  commonly  be- 
lieved.t  Mr.  Halliwell  has  quoted  a  passage  from  Whetstone's 
Hottourable  Reputation  of  a  SouXditr,  published  in  1586,  in  which 
Robin  GoodfeUow  is  mentioned ;  %  <uid  Mr.  Collier  notices,  in  his 
Eittory  of  Englith  Dramatie  Poetry,  &c.,  the  occurrence  of  the 
name  in  Anthony  Munday's  comedy,  The  Two  Italian  Gentlemen, 
printed  in  1584 ;  and  in  hiff  edition  of  Bobin  Ooodfellote^a  Mad 
Pranki,  &c.»  published  by  the  Percy  Society,  he  also  cites  some 

*  In  An  JiOroduetieH  to  Shake^tear^M  Midtummer-yiffhfi  Dream,  8to^  Lon- 
dfDD,  IMl,  and  lUmtraUoiu  qf  tk$  Ikdarjf  MylMUtgy  vf  SKoihuptan,  Sva,  pab* 
Ushed  by  tha  StaakMiMWe  Bodety.  London.  1^. 

f  **  There  goe  afl  manie  tales  npon  Hudgin  in  srane  parts  of  Qennanie,  aa 
there  did  in  England  of  Robin  Goodfellowe.*'    DiwnerU  qf  WUchcraftt  p.  621. 

**  And  know  yon  tUa  by  the  waie,  that  heretofore  Robin  Good-feUow  and 
Hobgobblin  were  as  tenlbie  and  alio  aa  credible  to  the  people  as  hags  and 
witches  be  now.  .  •  .  And,  In  tmtb,  tbey  that  malnteine  walking  iplrifcf 
have  no  reaeon  to  denle  Robin  Qood-lbllow,  npon  whom  there  hare  gone  as 
manle,  and  aa  credible,  tales,  aa  npon  witches,  saving  that  it  hatb  not  pleased 
the  translaton  of  the  Uble  to  call  ipirita  by  the  name  of  Robin  Oood-ftUow." 
i6icL,p.l68. 

**  Toor  grandames  maids  were  woont  to  set  a  boD  of  milke  befiwe  Inoaboa 
and  hia  cooaln  Robin  Oood-lUlow,  ibr  grinding  of  malt  or  mnstard,  and  sweep- 
ing the  house  at  midnight;  and  yon  have  also  beard  that  he  would  chab  ex- 
ceedingly If  the  nuid  or  good  wift  of  the  honae,  haTihg  compaadon  of  hia 
nakedness,  laid  anie  dothea  fiv  him  beaddea  hia  maaae  of  white  bread  and  mtlkat 
which  waa  hia  standing  fte.  For  in  that  case  he  saith.  What  have  we  here  I 
Hemton  bamten 
Here  will  I  nerer  more  tread  nor  atampen."    Ibid^  pb  86. 

I  **Tlie  Frenchmen,  to  scarre  their  dilldren,  aa  we  doe  by  Robyn  Oood 
bUow.  have  to  thia  di^  aJby-word  *  Garde  k  SUM." 
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from  SkiaUthia  or  a  Shadow  of  Ihah,  piinted  in  1598,  in 
whieh  Opiiiion  is  called 

«  The  Proteins  Robin-good-fellow  of  change." 

No  other  ailusLon  of  the  kind  which  has  been  adduced  in  illus- 
tration of  the  play  (except  one  in  Tarieton's  Newet  otU  of  Pur* 
fotoriet  which  will  be  particularly  noticed  hereafter)  was  made 
before  its  publication.*  But  to  these  I  am  able  to  add  another 
of  yet  earlier  date  than  either,  though  its  seniority  is  but  little. 
In  Ouazzo's  Civile  Convorsaiion,  a  translation  from  the  Italian, 
first  published  in  1581,  three  years  before  the  fq;>pearance  of 
8oot*s  book,  there  is  this  sentence :  « And  thereof  wee  may 
gather  the  great  wrong  that  fathers,  mothers,  and  nurces  doe  to 
young  children  when  they  will  make  it  a  sport  to  put  their  chil- 
dren in  feare  with  tales  of  Hobin  goodfellow,  and  such  like, 
whereby  they  offend  Ood,  and  make  their  children  feareful  and 
dastardlie."  t  We  see  by  tins  passage,  not  only  that  the  fash- 
ions of  the  nursery  have  changed  but  little  in  three  centuries, 
but  that  Hobin  Goodfellow  was  something  more  than  a  nus- 
chierous  **  meiry  wanderer  of  the  night,"  stories  about  whom 
would  rather  amuse  children  than  moke  them  feazfiil  and  das- 
tardly, and  that  Shakespeare  has  shorn  him  of  some  horrors 
which  it  is  safe  to  say  were  incongruous  with  the  typical 
traits  of  his  nature.  This  use  of  his  name  to  awaken  foar  is 
quite  consistent  with  a  wood-cut  representation  of  him  which 

•  Sir  FmiolB  Ifadden  has  pointed  oot  a  wtorj  in  «  Utln  MS.  of  tho  thii^ 
teentb  oentnry,  in  the  BodleUn  Library  at  Oxford,  of  which,  b»  loma  **  writeri 
well  qualified  to  jadge^hafe  thought  that  it  introdaces  Robin  Goodfellow, 
Mr.  HeUiweU  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  gire  the  following  trantlation :  — 

**  Onoe  RoUnet  waa  in  a  certain  hooae  in  which  •oldlers  were  retting  for  the 
Bight,  and  after  having  made  a  great  damonr  during  the  better  part  of  the 
night,  to  their  no  mall  aunoyance,  he  wee  raddenlj  quiet  Then  said  the 
■oldien  to  each  other,  *  Let  ue  now  sleep,  for  Roblnet  himielf  is  asleep.*  To 
which  Roblnet  made  reply, '  I  am  not  asleep,  but  am  resting  me,  in  order  to 
■bout  louder  after.'  And  the  soldiere  aid,  *  It  seems,  then,  we  shall  have  no 
tleep  to-night.'  80  dnners  eometlmea  abstain  for  a  while  from  their  widced 
ways,  in  order  that  they  may  sin  the  more  rigorously  afterwards.  The  sol* 
diers  are  the  angels  al>out  Christ's  body ;  Robin  is  the  devil  or  sinner." 

t  As  I  have  not  access  to  the  Italian  original  of  this  book,  I  cannot  deter* 
mine  how  fiur  this  passage  conforms  to  that  of  which  it  professes  to  be  a  trans' 
lation.  Probably,  however,  it  is  rather  a  paraphrase ;  for  it  was  quite  oammon 
with  our  early  transbUors  to  substitute  allusions  to  their  own  time  and  coun- 
try for  the  national  traits  of  such  foreign  books  as  they  undertook  te  Intro* 
dace  to  English  readers.  This  passage  will  be  found  on  foL  169  b.  of  the  Beo> 
end  edition  of  Ouasio.  4to.  1680.    I  do  not  possess  that  of  1681. 
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•ecompamed  the  little  pamphlet*  before  alluded  to,  entitle  1 
Robui  Goodfittow,  hia  mad  Prankes  and  merry  J$at$f  &c.,  the  ear- 
liest known  copy  of  which  was  printed  in  1628.  The  artist  has 
there  represented  him  with  a  beard,  horns,  long  ears,  the  shaggy 
thighs  and  the  hoo£i  of  a  satyr,  carrying  in  one  hand  a  candle, 
and  over  his  shoulder  a  broom :  in  brief,  he  appears  to  diffar 
nothing  in  outward  semblance  from  the  popular  notions  of  him 
whom  Bums  calls  *<  Homy,  Satan,  Nick,  or  Clootie." 

This  same  spirit  is  described  as  performing  the  Tery  tricks 
which  are  attributed  to  him  by  Soot  and  Shakespeare,  in  Nashe's 
Terrors  of  the  Night,  published  in  1694.  the  year  when  this  com- 
edy was  probably  written,*  and  also  in  a  passage  quoted  by 
Warton  from  Harsnet's  Deoia/raticn  of  Egregioua  Popish  Impos" 
tures,  ftcf  But  as  Harsnet's  book  was  not  pubHshed  until 
1603,  three  years  after  Shakespeare's  play  was  printed,  and  nine 
after  it  was  written,  it  is  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  the 
bishop  was  indebted  to  the  playwright ;  while  it  is  certain  that 
the  playwright  owed  nothing  to  the  bishop  in  this  matter,  what- 
ever may  hare  been  lus  obligations  to  his  lordship  for  the  gob- 
lin nomenclature  of  another  play.  %  There  is  a  fairy  scene  in 
The  Maydee  Meiam&rphosiSf  an  anonymous  play  attributed  to 
John  Lilly ;  but  this  was  not  published  until  1600 ;  and  who- 
ever chooses  can  read  the  scene  in  HaUiwell's  Fairy  Mythology 
of  Shakespeare,  and  see  how  palpably  and  how  weakly  it  imitates 
A  Midswnsner-Nighfs  Dream,  and  the  last  Scene  of  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor.  These  are  all  the  allusions  to  the  domestic 
fiury  and  to  Robm  Gk)odfellow  which  have  been  disoovered  in 
literature  antecedent  to  the  production  of  this  comedy,  or  strictly 
contemporaneous  with  it.  It  has  been  conjectured,  however,  that 
Robin  Qaodfetkiw,  his  mad  Prankes,  Sec,  had  been  publiahed  many 

•  "The  BoMn  GoodfeUowM,  olres,  Ikiriea,  hobgoblins  of  wr  tottar  age. 
whioh  IdoUtroiu  former  dalei,  and  the  phantaatical  world  of  Qneoe^  yelttped 
fiiwoea,  aatyroc,  diyadaa,  and  hamadryadea,  did  moat  of  their  merry  imnkea  in 
the  night.  Then  groaod  they  malt,  and  had  hempen  shlrta  for  their  laboon, 
dannat  In  greeue  meadows,  pincht  maids  in  their  sleep  that  swept  not  their 
kaosea  deane,  and  led  poor  trarelleTs  ont  of  their  way  notorloosly." 

t  "  And  if  that  the  bowl  of  cnrda  and  creame  ware  not  duly  set  ont  for  BoUn 
Ooodribllow,  the  iHer,  and  SisM  the  daiiy-maid,  why  than  either  the  pottage 
was  bumt-to  nazt  di^  in  the  pot,  or  the  cheeses  would  not  curdle,  or  the  b«^ 
ter  would  not  eome^  or  the  sis  in  the  fit  neTor  would  hare  good  head.*  Cha^ 
ttr  zz.  p.  184. 

X  The  names  of  the  spirits  spoken  of  by  Xclgar  fax  King  Lear  are  found  la 
Harsnet's  J>0eUarQi6(m,    Bee  the  JnCrodueefoi  to  that  tragm^. 
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ywn  before  the  date  of  the  eerliett  copy  now  known  —  1628 ; 
■nd  Mr.  Collier,  who,  in  his  Introduction  to  this  play  publiahed 
in  1843,  said  « there  is  little  donbt  that  it  came  oat  forty  yean 
earlier,"  in  an  introductory  note  to  T%s  Devil  and  the  Seold,  one 
of  the  ballads  in  his  Tery  interesting  Boxbnighe  Collection, 
which  was  published  four  years  afterward,  uses  nuire  decided 
Iwguage,  to  wit,  that  the  « *  Mad  Pranks '  had  been  published 
before  1688."  Mr.  Collier's  reasons  for  this  dedsion,  which  has 
not  been  questioned  hitherto,  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  m  his  Introduction  to  the  edition  of  the  Mad  Pranke^ 
published  by  the  Percy  Society :  — 

*«  There  is  no  doubt  that  <  Robin  Goodfollow  his  mad  Prankes 
and  meny  Jests'  was  first  printed  before  1588.  Tarlton,  the 
celebrated  comic  actor,  died  late  in  that  year,  and  just  after  his 
decease  (as  is  abundantly  established  by  intemal  eridence, 
though  tne  work  has  no  date)  came  out  in  [no^  a  tract  called 
•  Tarltons  Newes  out  of  Purgatorie,  &c.,  Pubhshed  by  an  old 
companion  of  his  Robin  Goodfellow ; '  and  on.  sign.  ▲  3  we  find 
it  asserted  that  Robin  GoodfeUow  was  *  fomoz^  in  every  old 
wiyes  chronicle  for  his  mad  merrye  prankes,'  as  if  at  that  time 
the  incidents  detailed  in  the  succeeding  pages  were  all  known, 
and  had  been  frequently  related.  Four  years  earlier,  Robin 
Ooodfellow  had  been  mentioned  by  Anthony  Munday  in  his  com- 
edy of  •  The  Two  Italian  Qentlemen,'  ^printed  in  1684,  and  there 
his  other  familiar  name  of  Hobgoblin  is  also  assigned  to  him." 

Here  is  even  a  greater  nussiyprehflnsion  than  Mr.  Collier  has  b^ 
fore  exhibited,  of  the  significance  of  the  interesting  contributions 
which  his  industry,  his  enthusiasm,  and  his  good  fortune  have  en 
■bled  him  to  make  to  Shakespearian  letters.  The  assertion  in  the 
Newee  out  of  Purgaicrie,  that  Robin  Ooodfellow  and  his  tricks 
were  told  of  in  every  old  wife's  chronicle,  certainly  does  show 
that  the  incidents  related  in  the  Meny  Pranks  were,  at  least  in 
a  measuie,  *'  known,  and  had  been  frequently  related  "  previous 
CO  the  appearance  of  the  former  publication ;  but  it  neither  es- 
tablishes any  sort  of  connection  between  the  two  works,  nor  Has 
the  slightest  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  order  in  which 
they  weore  written.  To  conclude  that  the  latter  preceded  the 
former  because  they  both  allude  to  the  mad  pranks  of  Robin 
Goodfellow  is  to  beg  the  very  point  in  question ;  and  to  sup- 
pose that  the  dd  wives  derived  their  stories  of  Robin  from  the 
author  of  the  Mad  Pranktt  is  just  to  reverse  that  order  of  events 
which  results  from  the  very  nature  of  things :  it  is  the  author 
who  records  and  puts  into  shape  the  old  wives'  str  ries.    That 
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the  ooouxrenoe  of  the  phrase  **  mad  merry  pranket  '*  in  the 
Newe9  <nU  of  Pwyaiarie  had  any  influence  in  producing  the 
judgment  that  the  Mad  Prtmki  had  preceded  it,  it  is  difficult  to 
beUere ;  for  the  word  *  mad '  was  of  old  the  accepted  and  almost 
stereotyped  ezpreBsion  of  the  idea  for  which  we  now  use  <  wild' 
—  as,  for  inrntjirn^  in  Shakespeare's  own  works,  "  Do  you  hear, 
my  mad  wenches?  "  (Loaf's  Loftour'f  Xoi^,  Act  IL  Sc  1,)  «<  Faze- 
well,  mad  wenches,"  {lb..  Act  Y.  8c.  2,)  «  Away,  away,  mad 
aai  1 "  {Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  Y.  Sc  1,)  «« How  now,  mad 
wag  1 "  (1  Henry  IV.,  Act  I.  Sc  2 ;)  and  <  pranks'  was  and  is 
used  no  less  generally  in  the  sense  which  it  has  in  hoth  the  cases 
in  question.  Beside,  if  the  occurrence  of  the  wordi  in  the  two 
publications  establish  any  relation  between  them,  (which  it  does 
not,)  it  can  only  be  that  the  wordi  were  copied  from  the  book 
of  the  earlier  into  that  of  the  later  date.  Nor  is  there  warrant 
in  Anthony  Munday's  lines  for  the  asserdon  that  Hobgoblin  was 
Robin  Goodfellow's  «  other  familiar  name,"  or  even  that  they  as- 
signed it  to  him.  '  The  lines  are,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Collier,  — 

**  Ottomanus,  Sophye,  Turke  and  the  great  Cham, 
Robin-goodfellow,  Hobgoblin,  the  devill  and  his  dam." 

Now,  we  hare  here  but  a  succession  of  names  of  different  per- 
sonages, natural  and  supernatural ;  and  it  might  as  well  be  sup- 
posed ihat  Munday  caUs  Ottomanus  the  Sophy  of  Persia,  the 
l^irke  the  Cham  of  Tartary,  or  Robin  OoodfoUow  the  Devil  and 
his  dam,  as  that  he  calls  Robin  Hobgoblin.  T%fi  truth  is,  that 
Shakespeare  was  the  first  to  name  Robin  either  Puck  or  Hob- 
goblin, as  we  shall  soon  see. 

There  is,  then,  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  Meny  Franht 
is  an  older  composition  than  the  Newee  out  of  Purgatorie,  but 
there  are  reasons  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  wss  ivrit* 
ten  after  A  Mideummer^Nighfe  Dream.  We  learn  ficom  the  tes- 
timony of  Meres,  in  his  Pattadie  Tamia,  that  the  comedy  was 
well  known  before  1698 ;  and  certain  passages  in  it  were  quite 
surely  written  in  1694 — the  play  having  most  probably  been  pro- 
duced some  years  before,  and  at  that  time  augmented  and  partly 
rewritten.  Now,  the  style  of  the  Merry  Pranke  is  not  that  of  a 
time  previous  to  the  latter  date.  Its  simplicity  and  directness, 
and  its  comparative  freedom  from  the  multitude  of  compound 
prepositions  and  adverbs  which  deform  the  sentences  and  ob- 
scure the  thoughts  of  earlier  writers,  point  to  a  p&Aod  not  ante- 
cedent to  that  of  the  translatioa  of  our  Bible  for  its  production, 
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and  show,  indeed,  that  it  was  probably  written  by  a  man  young 
enough  to  hare  escaped  almoet  entirely  the  influences  of  an 
antlqnated  phraseology,  tndta  of  which  are  not  wanting  in  the 
work  of  the  mature  sdiolazs  to  whom  that  task  was  oonunitted. 
Let  any  one  fkmiliar  with  English  books  published  before  1694 
say  whether  a  work,  the  style  of  which  is  fiiirly  represented  by 
such  sentences  as  the  ibUowing^  was  written  then :  — 

« After  Bobin  had  trarailed  a  good  dayes  journey  from  his 
master's  house,  hee  sat  downe,  and  being  weary  hee  fell  asleepo. 
No  sooner  had  slumber  tooken  full  poaBession  of  him  and  closed 
his  long  opened  eye-lids  but  hee  thought  he  saw  many  goodly 
proper  peraonagea  in  anticke  measures  tripping  about  him,  and 
withaU  ne  heard  such  musicke,  as  he  thought  that  Orpheus,  that 
famous  Greek  fidler  (had  he  beene  aliye),  compared  to  any  one 
of  these  had  beene  as  infamous  as  a  Welsh-haiper  that  playes 
for  cheese  and  onions," 

Save  for  the  occurrence  of  « tooken'  and  <withall/  words 
which  continued  in  use  among  the  best  writers  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  this  might  hare  been  written  yesterday  by 
any  one  who  has  command  of  a  pure  and  simple  idiomatic  English 
style.  Compare  it  with  the  following  extracts,  fisir  representatiy es 
of  the  style  of  a  translation  of  Huon  of  Bourdeaux^  published  in 
1601.  The  translation  was  flxst  published  between  1670  and 
1675,  it  having  been  in  1601  « the  third  time  imprinted,  and 
the  rude  English  corrected  and  amended  "  —  this  edition  being 
the  earliest  now  known.* 

«  Then  the  ancient  man  lifted  up  Hb  eyes  and  beheld  Huon, 
and  had  sreat  maryaOe,  for  of  a  long  season  before  he  had  seen 
no  man  that  spake  of  God.  Then  he  beheld  Huon  in  the  face, 
and  began  sore  to  weep,  and  stqiping  unto  Huon,  tooke  him  by 
the  leg  and  kissed  it  more  then  twentie. times." 

** and  when  1  was  borne,  there  were  with  my  mother 

many  ladies  of  the  fairye,  and  by  them  I  had  many  gifts,  and 
among  other  there  was  one  that  gave  mee  the  gift  to  ^  such  a 
one  as  you  see  I  am ;  whereof  I  am  soij,  but  I  cannot  be  none 
otherwise,  for  when  I  came  to  the  age  of  three  yeeres  I  grew  no 
more." 

This  translation  is  particularly  useful  for  our  present  purpose, 
because  it  shows  that  between  1676  and  1600  there  was  so  great 
a  change  in  style  that  at  the  latter  date  it  was  thought  necessary 


«  Sm  HalliweU'f  Ftdty  Ifythoioffjf  ^  Shake^ptcare,  p.  9L 
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to  amend  the  rude  English  of  a  Fairy-tale  puUiahed  at  the  Ibr- 
mer,  and  becaiue,  as  we  have  seen,  with  all  the  ooirectian,  the 
tale  is  still  rude  and  antiquated  when  compared  with  the  earli- 
est known  edition  of  the  Merry  Pranks, 

To  this  evidence,  afforded  by  the  styl^^of  the  natratiTe,  the 
songs  embodied  in  the  book  add  some  of  another  kind,  and  per- 
haps more  generally  appreciabie.  One,  for  instance,  beginning, 
«  When  Virtue  was  a  country  maide,"  contains  these  lines :  — 

«  She  whift  her  pipe,  she  drunke  her  can. 
The  pot  was  nere  out  of  her  span. 
She  married  a  tobacco  man, 

A  stranger,  a  stranger." 

But  tobacco  had  nerer  been  seen  in  England  imtQ  1586,  only 
two  years  before  the  publication  of  the  Newea  out  of  Piurgaiorie ; 
and  Aubrey,  writing  at  least  after  1650,  says  in  his  Ashmolean 
MSS.  that  **  within  a  period  of  thirty-fiye  yean  it  was  sold  for  its 
weight  in  silrer."  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  gossiping 
antiquary  for  eridence  that  before  1594  or  1598  a  "  country 
maide  "  could  not  command  the  luxury  of  a  pipe,  or  that,  rap- 
idly as  the  noxious  weed  came  into  use,  she  could  not  then 
marry  '*  a  tobacco  man." 

In  the  natratiTe  we  are  told  that  Robin  sung  another  of  the 
songs  "  to  the  tune  of  Whai  care  I  how  /aire  the  bet"  But  the 
writer  of  the  song  to  which  this  is  the  burthen,  George  Wither, 
was  not  bom  until  1588,  the  rery  year  in  which  the  Newee  out 
of  Purffotorie  was  published ;  and  this  song,  although  written  a 
iQiort  time  (we  know  not  how  long)  before,  was  first  published 
in  1619  in  Wither's  Fidelia,  It  became  Tery  popular,  and  ser- 
eral  imitations  of  it  were  written  —  one  of  which  was  attrib* 
uted,  until  a  few  years  since,  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.*  As 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  date,  the  following  lines,  in  one 
of  the  songs,  are  also  important :  — 

«<  O  give  the  poore  some  bread,  cheese,  or  butter. 
Bacon,  hempe,  or  Jlaxe. 
Some  pudding  bring,  or  other  thing : 
My  need  doth  make  me  aeke." 

Here  the  last  word  should  plainly  be,  and  originally  was, « axe,' 

•  SeeBT7dge«*A-i»>ABJ»(i<vraj»A0-,YoLL^186,iiidWotloasiidBal^ 
nemsf  Ed.  John  Haaoaj. 
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'^the  early  fimn  of  <  ask/)  which  is  demanded  by  the  rhym^,  and 
which  would  have  been  given  had  the  edition  of  ljS28  been  printed 
from  one  much  earlier ;  for  *  axe'  was  in  commcmuae  in  the  fizat 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  song,  which  is  clearly 
many  years  older  than  the  volume  in  which  it  appears,  was 
written  out  for  the  press  by  some  one  who  used  the  new  orthog- 
raphy even  at  the  cost  of  the  old  rhyme. 

]3ut  perhaps  the  most  important  passage  in  the  Mad  PrankSf 
with  regard  to  its  relation  to  A  Midmrnmer-Nighfa  Dream,  is 
the  last  sentence  of  the  First  Part :  —  **  The  second  part  shall 
shew  many  incredible  things  done  by  Kobin  Goodfellow,  or  oth- 
erwise called  Hob-goblin,  and  his  companions,  by  turning  him- 
self into  diverse  sundry  shapes."  For  the  evidence  that  Robin 
(Goodfellow  was  not  called  Hobgoblin  imtil  Shakespeare  gave 
him  that  name,  which  before  had  pertained  to  another  spirit,  even 
if  not  to  one  of  another  sort,  is  both  dear  and  cogent.  Scot,  in 
the  passage  which  has  been  quoted  from  his  Discovery  of  Witch^ 
craft,  says  « that  heretofore  Kobin  Goodfellow  and  Hobgobblin 
were  as  terrible,'*  &c. ;  and  in  another  he  enumerates,  amid  a 
throng  of  "  other  bugs,"  —  i.  e.,  objects  of  feir,  —  "  Incubus, 
Robin- Ooodfettow,  the  spoome,  the  mare,  the  man  in  the  oke,  the 
hell  wain,  the  fier  drake,  the  puckle  [perhaps  an  error  for  puck] 
Tom  Thombe,  Hob  gobblin,  Tom  Tumbler  and  boneles."  This 
was  in  1584,  only  four  years  before  the  publication  of  the  Neteet 
out  of  Purgatorie,  which  Mr.  Collier  would  have  refer  to  the 
Mad  Praniu,  in  which  Hobin  Goodfellow  and  Hobgoblin  are 
made  one.  Again,  in  the  passage  already  quoted  tram  Nashe's 
Terrore  of  the  Night,  published  in  1594,  the  very  year  in  which 
a  part,  at  least,  of  the  fairy  poetry  of  this  play  was  written, 
Robin  GoodfellowB,  elves,  fairies,  hobgoblins,  are  enumerated  as 
distinct  classes  of  spirits ;  and  Spenser,  just  before,  had  thus 
distinguished  the  Puck  from  the  Hobgoblin  in  his  Eptthalo' 
mibfi;  — 

*■'  Ne  let  hoosefires  nor  lightenings  helpless  harms, 
l^e  let  the  pouke  nor  other  evil  sprites, 
Ne  let  mischievous  witches  with  their  charms, 
Ne  let  hobgoblins,  names  whose  sense  we  see  not. 
Fray  us  with  things  that  be  not." 

Shakespeare  was  the  first  to  make  Robin  a  Puck  and  a  Uobgob- 
Jn  when  he  wrote  the  lines  in  Act  I.  Sc  2  of  this  play,  ^- 
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<•  THose  that  HobgoUin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  thdr  work,  and  they  ahall  haTe  good  luck,"  - 

and  since  that  time  the  merry  knaye  haa  borne  the  alias.* 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  not  only  that  this  inter* 
esting  tract,  the  Mad  Pranki,  was  written  after  the  publication 
of  the  NetoM  out  of  Purgaiorie  in  1588,  and  after  the  performance 
of  A  Midntmm&r-NigM'a  Dream,  but  that  it  was  in  a  measure 
founded  upon  this  rery  play,  —  an  order  which  antiquarian  seal 
would  blindly  have  reversed.  It  seems  that  the  writer  of 
the  Mad  Prank»  was  incited  to  his  task  by  the  popularity  of  this 
comedy,  which  is  well  established  by  contemporary  testimony, 
and  that  he  did  his  best  to  gather  all  the  old  wives'  tales  about 
Robin  Goodfellow  into  a  clumsily-designed  story,  which  he  in- 
terspersed, to  make  it  more  popular,  with  such  songs,  old  or  new, 
as  were  in  vogue  at  the  time.  For  it  must  be  noticed  that  al- 
though the  author  has  written  some  lame  rhyming  speeches, 
suited  to  Robin  Goodfellow  and  his  father  Oberon,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  allusion  to  him  or  to  the  fairies  in  either  of  the  songs, 
all  of  which  are  evidently  favorite  ballads  of  the  day,  written 
at  various  dates,  by  various  authors,  and  on  various  subjects. 
This  was  probably  done  about  1625,  as  the  foregoing  consid- 
erations show ;  but  there  may  have  been  an  edition  a  few  years 
earlier  in  the  century.  Mr.  Collier  and,  it  would  seem,  other 
distinguished  Shakespearian  scholars  hold  another  opinion ;  but 
only,  I  believe,  because  they  have  not  sufficiently  examined  the 
subject.  They  may  be  right,  and  the  present  editor  wrong ;  but 
other  grounds  for  their  belief  than  those  we  have  just  foimd 
untenable  do  not  appear ;  and  de  rum  apparentihua  et  non  exit" 
ientibtu  eadem  est  ratio* 

It  has  been  worth  our  while  to  examine  with  some  care  the 
relations  between  the  comedy  and  the  narrative,  of  both  of 
which  Robin  Goodfellow  is  tiie  hero ;  for  a  knowledge  of  the 

*  Mr.  Kelghtley  In  his  JRrfry  My(hdU)gy'—%  work  ta\\  of  Intsrett  and  cnrioai 
Information  — remarks,  after  harlng  •hown  that  the  Pucks  were  not  originally 
Hobgoblins,  *<  The  troth  perhaps  Is,  that  the  poets,  led  hj  the  iBTltfng  con- 
ciseness of  the  term,  applied  It  to  the  house-spirit  or  hob^blln.  8hskeqMars 
appears  to  haTe  been  the  original  offender.**  (Vol.  IT.  p.  120.)  Is  It  not  prob- 
able that  *  hob,'  about  the  derlratlon  of  whidi  the  lezloographen  eeem  at  a 
loes,  became  a  term  to  express  heary  rostlclty  because  It  was  originally,  and, 
I  believe,  still  Is,  a  dlmlnatlTe  oommonly  used  In  the  rami  dlstrlcti  of  EDf 
land  for '  Bobln  'f  This,  perhaps,  led  Shakespears  to  glTe  the  naiae  Hob-inMla 
lo  RoUn  Goodfellow. 
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nature  of  those  relatioiis  is  important  to  the  just  npprtciation  of 
Shakespeare's  labors  in  the  production  of  this  play,  and  must 
be  welcome  to  all  who  would  giye  him  the  tribute  of  intelligent 
admiration.  It  seems,  then,  that  he  was  indebted  only  to  popu- 
lar tradition  for  the  more  important  part  of  the  rude  material 
which  he  worked  into  a  structure  of  such  fanciful  and  surpassing 
beauty  —  for  the  mere  existence  of  Theanta  and  Hippolyta  in 
Grecian  poetry  is  a  fact  of  no  moment ;  and  as  to  the  rest,  it  is 
all  his  own.  The  plot  of  A  Midaummer-Nighi* a  Dream  has  no 
prototype  in  ancient  or  modem  story.* 

The  date  of  the  original  production  of  this  Comedy  is  not  de- 
terminable with  accuracy.  It  was  first  printed  in  1600 ;  but 
that  it  was  well  known  three  years  before,  the  citation  of  ft  by 
Meres  in  his  PaUadia  Tamiat  published  in  1598,  is  dedsive  proof. 
A  part  of  it  —  TUania*a  description  to  Oheron  of  the  effects  of 
their  conjugal  disagreement,  Act  II.  Sc.  1, — was  quite  surely 
written  in  1594.  The  very  singular  and  disastrous  season  there 
described  found  a  chronicler  in  Dr.  Simon  Forman,  the  astrolo- 
ger, from  whose  MS.  Diary,  imder  the  date  1594,  Mr.  Halliwell 
has  made  the  following  important  quotation  in  his  Introduction 
to  A  Midsummar-Kighfa  Dream  :  — 

'*  Ther  was  moch  sicknes  but  lyttle  death,  moch  fruit,  and 
many  plombs  of  all  sorts  this  yeare  and  small  nuts,  but  fewe 
walnuts:  this  monethes  of  June  and  July  wer  very  wet  and 
wanderfuU  cold  like  winter,  that  the  10  dae  of  Julii  many  did 
syt  by  the  fyer,  yt  was  so  cold;  and  soe  was  yt  in  Maye  and 
^une;  and  scant  too  faar  dais  together  all  that  tyme,  but  yt 
rayned  every  day  more  or  lease :  yf  yt  did  not  raine,  then  was 
yt  cold  and  doudye :  man!  murden  were  done  this  quarter : 
there  were  many  gret  fludes  this  sommer,  and  about  Michelmas, 
thorowe  the  abundaunce  of  raine  that  fell  sodeinly,  the  brige  of 
Ware  was  broken  downe,  and  at  Stratford  Bowe,  the  water  was 
nerer  sine  so  byg  as  yt  was :  and  in  the  lattere  end  of  Octobor, 
the  waters  burst  downe  the  bridg  at  Cambridge,  and  in  Bark- 
shire  were  many  gret  waters,  wherewith  was  moch  harm  done 
sodenly."    MS.  Ashm.  384,  foL  105. 

There  is  also  a  similar  record  in  Stowe's  Chronicle;  and  other 
writers  of  the  time  haye  alluded  to  the  untimely  severity  of  the 
weather  in  that  year ;  so  that,  as  to  the  date  of  the  passage  in 

*  But  has  not  the  derignatloii  of  Helona  ■■  "  Nedar*!  dangbtor,**  and  afnii 
as  "old  Nedar'f  daagfator,"  aomewhat  the  air  of  }  ramlnltcence! 
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question  there  is  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt.*  But  the  reli- 
ance which  some  editors  are  inclined  to  place  upon  another  piece 
of  internal  evidence  does  not  seem  to  be  so  well  founded.  PAt- 
lotfrato't  «  abridgment "  of  the  sports  which  are  ripe  for  T^e§tuf 
enjoyment  has  been  supposed  to  contain  a  contemporary  allusinn 
in  the  lines,  — 

«  The  thrice  three  Muses  mourning  for  the  death 
Of  leaming  late  deceased  in  beggary." 

It  was  once  thought  that  Shakespeare  had  in  mind  the  sad 
end  of  Edmund  Spenser's  lifo.  But  Spenser  died  in  1599,  and 
Meres  mentions  this  play  in  a  book  published  in  the  prerions 
year^  and,  besides,  leaming  was  not  Spenser's  characteristic  trait. 
Malone  accepted  Warton's  suggestion,  that  the  allusion  was  to 
Spenser's  Tears  of  the  Mtuee  on  the  Neglect  and  Contempt  of 
Learning^  which  appeared  in  1691.  But,  as  Mr.  Knight  has 
pointed  out,  this,  although  <*  a  satire  keen  and  critical,"  does  not 
in  any  way  lament  <*  the  decOh  of  learning  late  deceased  in  beg- 
gory."  l»Ir.  Enight  himself  coigectures  that  the  allusion  is  to 
Greene,  a  poet  who  was  remarkable  for  his  leaming,  who  did  die 
in  beggary  in  1592,  and  who  was  satirized  after  his  death  by  his 
ojiponent  in  life,  Gabriel  Harvey.  The  conjecture  is  of  far  more 
value  than  Mr.  Knight  seems  to  think  it ;  for  although  Greene 
was  the  man  who  had  attacked  Shakespeare  as  <*  an  upstart  crow 
beautified  with  our  feathers,"  *<a  Johannes  Factotum,"  the  gen- 
tle and  generous  nature  of  Sweet  Will  would  cause  him  both  to 
forgive  and  to  forget  such  a  petty  wrong  when  its  perpetrator 
was  in  the  grave,  if  not  long  before,  and  to  remember  only 
that  he  was  a  fellow  laborer  in  the  field  of  letters,  and  an  un- 
happy one. 

It  seems,  however,  that  A  Mideummer-Nighfe  Dream  was  pro- 
duced, in  part  at  least,  at  an  earlier  period  of  Shakespeare's  life 
than  his  twenty-ninth  year.  Although  as  a  whole  it  is  the  most 
exquisite,  the  daintiest  and  most  fsnciftil  creation  that  exists  in 
poetry,  and  abounds  in  passages  worthy  even  of  Shakespeare  in 
his  full  maturity,  it  also  contains  whole  Scenes  which  are  hard- 
ly worthy  of  his  'prentice  hand,  that  wrought  Lotfe'e  Labour^e 
Lott,  The  Ttoo  Oentlemcn  of  Verona^  and  The  Comedg  of  Erroret 

•  It  ia  Jtist  worth  mentioning  that  Ghetwood  —  a  rtrj  imrellabl«  penon  — 
aMH  In  The  British  Theatre^  Dublin,  1750,  an  editkm  ofthia  play  with  the  ^hiti 
of  1696,  that  no  one  else  eTor  heard  ol 
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and  which  yet  seem  to  bear  the  nnmirtakftble  marks  of  his  un- 
mistakable pen.  These  Scenes  are  the  Taxious  interviews  be* 
tween  Dm/u^rnu  and  Lyandtr^  Hermia  and  Heiemh  in  Acts  IL 
and  III.    It  is  difficult  to  beUere  that  such  lines  as, 

«  Bo  not  say  so,  Lysander ;  say  not  so. 
What  though  he  love  your  Hermia  }    Lord  what  t\<mght" 

"  When  at  your  hands  did  I  deserre  this  scorn  ? 
Is't  not  enough^  is't  not  enough,  ycwng  ma$^ 
That  I  did  never,  no,  nor  nerer  can,"  &c    Act  IL  So.  1* 

—  it  is  difficult  to  beliere  that  these,  and  many  others  of  a  like 
character  which  accompany  them,  were  written  by  Shakespeare 
after  he  had  produced  even  Ven%t9  and  Adonis  and  the  playi 
mentioned  aboye,  and  when  he  could  write  the  poetry  of  the 
other  parts  of  this  yery  comedy.  There  seems,  therefore,  war- 
rant for  the  opinion  that  this  Dream  was  one  of  the  very  first 
conceptions  of  the  young  poet ;  that,  living  in  a  rural  district 
where  tales  of  household  fairies  were  rife  among  Ids  neighbois. 
memories  of  these  were  blended  in  his  youthful  reveries  with 
images  of  the  classic  heroes  that  he  found  in  the  books  which  we 
know  he  read  so  eagerly ;  that  perhaps  on  some  midsummer's 
night  he,  in  very  deed,  did  dream  a  dream  and  see  a  vision  of 
this  comedy,  and  went  from  Stratford  up  to  London  with  it 
partly  written ;  that,  when  there,  he  found  it  necessary  at  first 
to  forego  the  completion  of  it  for  labor  that  would  find  readier 
acceptance  at  the  theatre;  and  that  afterward,  when  he  had 
more  freedom  of  choice,  he  reverted  to  his  early  production,  and 
in  1594  worked  it  up  into  the  form  in  which  it  was  produced. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  in  spite  of  the  silence  of  the  quarto  title- 
pages  on  the  subject,  tins  might  have  been  done,  or  at  least  that 
some  additions  might  have  been  made  to  the  play,  for  a  perform- 
ance at  Court.  The  famous  allusion  to  Queen  Elizabeth  as  *<  a 
fiur  vestal  throned  by  the  west,"  tends  to  confirm  me  in  that 
opinion.  Shakespeare  never  worked  for  nothing  ;  and  besides, 
could  he,  could  any  man,  have  the  heart  to  waste  so  exquisite  a 
compliment  as  that  is,  and  to  such  a  woman  as  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, by  uttering  it  behind  her  back?  Except  in  the  play 
itself  I  have  no  support  for  this  opinion ;  but  I  am  willing  to 
be  alone  in  it. 
Two  quarto  editions  of  this  play  were  printed  before  the  date 

VOL.   IV.  B 
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of  the  first  folio,  and  both  in  the  same  year,  1600.  James  Rob- 
erts, a  printer,  issued  one ;  Thomas  Fisher,  a  publisher,  the  other. 
Although  they  both  bear  the  same  date,  it  is  safe  to  presume  that 
Roberts'  edition  was  first  in  the  field,  because  as  late  as  October 
8,  1600,  Fisher  entered  his  copy  at  Stationen'  HalL*  The  folio 
was  printed  from  a  copy  of  Roberts'  edition,  as  we  know  by  the 
exact  repetition  of  certain  errors  of  the  press  and  arrangements 
of  lines ;  but  that  this  copy  had  been  used  at  the  theatre  for 
stage  purposes  and  corrected  with  some  care,  the  folio  affords  in- 
ternal evidence  in  many  passages  and  of  rarious  nature,  all  of 
which  is  carefully  pointed  out  in  the  Notes  to  this  edition. 
Neither  quarto,  therefore,  is  to  be  regarded  in  any  other  light 
than  as  an  assistant  in  eliminating  such  corruptions  as  may 
have  crept  into  the  folio  itself ;  though  Fisher's  enables  us  to  cor- 
rect some  errors  which  were  passed  over  in  the  copy  of  the  quar 
to  furnished  to  the  printers  by  Heminge  and  Condell.  The 
quartos  sometimes  concur  in  a  reading  different  from  that  in  the 
folio  ;  but  this  is  of  little  moment :  it  merely  shows  (unless  in 
the  case  of  a  palpable  corruption  of  the  press)  that  in  the  copy 
from  which  the  folio  was  printed,  an  error  was  corrected  which 
had  appeared  in  both  the  previous  editions.  The  presumption 
is  especially  in  favor  of  the  authorized  edition,  when  we  know 
that  it  was  printed  from  a  copy  which  had  been  corrected  in 
Shakespeare's  theatre,  and  probably  under  his  own  eye,  if  not  by 
his  own  hand.  Fortunately  all  of  these  editions  were  printed 
quite  carefully  for  books  of  their  class  at  that  day ;  and  the 
cases  in  which  there  lb  admissible  doubt  as  to  the  reading  are 
comparatively  few,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  unimportant. 
The  period  of  the  action  of  this  play  is  exactly  that  when  the 
slayer  of  the  Minotaur  and  the  Queen  of  the  Amazons  narrow- 
ly escaped  meeting  Robin  Ooodfellow  and  some  other  fairies  in 
a  wood  near  Athens ;  which  happened  on  the  night  before  they 
saw  five  Greek  clowns  play  the  lamentable  comedy  of  Pyramua 
and  Thiabe  in  the  style  of  an  English  Interlude.  For  tiie  cos- 
tume that  ThiMeua  and  Hippolyta  and  their  attendants  wore  on 
that  occasion  the  Elgin  Marbles  are  authority,  and  the  wood- 
cut which  accompanies  the  edition  of  the  Merry  Pranks  already 
mentioned  gives,  doubtless,  a  very  accurate  representation  of 

*  See  Sztneti  of  Entries  on  the  Books  of  the  Statfonen^  Oampaay.    Vari- 
orum Stake^peanf  Yol.  II.  p.  688. 
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the  dresB  worn  by  Robin.    It  coomfits  chiefly,  nay  entirely,  of  a 
broom. 

When  the  reader  hae  satisfactoiily  determined  this  period  and 
the  corresponding  costume  of  all  the  personages,  he  will  be  able, 
without  asm8tam!><^,  to  account  for  or  to  reconcile  Taiious  anach- 
ronisms and  discrepancies  as  to  time  which  close  obsenratian 
may  detect  in  the  play ;  and  he  will  then,  too^  be  in  a  ptopei 
frame  of  mind  to  undertake  the  tad;. 


DRAMATIS    PERSON-fi. 


fiiSBBUS,  Duke  of  Athens. 

EoBVS,  Father  to  Hermia. 

Ltsakdbb,  betrothed  to  Heimia. 

Dbmbtbiub,  once  euUor  to  Helena,  now  in  hoe  with  Hermui. 

Philostbatb,  Master  of  the  Beoele  to  TheBeui. 


Perfonning  in 
the  Interlude 
the  parts  of 


QuiNOB,  a  Carpentert 
Bottom,  a  Weaver^ 
Flutb,  a  Benowe-mender, 
Skout,  a  Tinker^ 
Skxjo,  a  Joiner, 
Btabtsuno,  a  Tailor^        J 
Presenter  of  the  Interlude, 

HiPPOLTTA,  Queen  of  the  AmazonB,  betrothed  to 
Hbbmia,  betrothed  to  Lysander. 
Hblbka,  in  lote  with  DemetriuB. 

Obbbon,  King  of  the  Fairies, 
TiTAiOA,  Queen  of  the  Fairies. 
Pvcx,  or  Bobin  Gkxxlfellow,  a  Fairy. 
Pbas-blossox, 


Prologue, 

PyramuB, 

Thisbe, 

Wall, 

lion, 

Moonifaine. 


Cobwbb, 

MOTB, 
KUSTA&D-BBED, 


Fairies. 


Other  Fairies  attending  the  King  and  Queen* 
Attendants  on  Theseus  and  Hippolyta. 

SCENE:  Athens,  ofMi  a  Wood  no< /or y»«m  lb 
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ACT  I. 

SoxKS  L  —  AthenB.    A  Room  in  the  Palace  of 
Tbbssus. 

EnUr  THX8BU89  HiPFOLYiA,  Philostbatk,  and 

Attendants* 

Tbjbssus, 

NOW,  fair  Hippolyta,  onr  nuptial  lionr 
Draws  on  apace :  four  happy  days  bring  in 
Another  moon;  but,  oh,  methinks,  how  slow 
This  old  moon  wanes  I  she  lingers  my  desires. 
Like  to  a  step-dame,  or  a  dowager, 
liOng  withering  out  a  young  man's  reyenue. 
Hippolyta.    Four  days  will   quickly  steep  them- 
selves in  nights ; 
Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time; 
And  then  the  moon,  like  to  a  silver  bow 
New  bent  in  heaven,  shall  behold  the  night 
Of  our  solemnities. 

The.  Go,  Philostrate, 

Stir  up  the  Athenian  youth  to  merriments ; 
Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth : 

(21) 
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TuTD  melancholy  forth  to  funerals; 

The  pale  companion  is  not  for  our  pomp. — 

Hippolyta,  I  woo'd  thee  with  my  sword. 

And  won  thy  love  doing  thee  injuries ; 

But  I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key. 

With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  reyelling. 

Enter  Eoeus,  Hehmia,  Lysander,  and  Dehetbius. 

Egetis.     Happy  be  Theseus,  our  renowned  Duke! 

The,     Thanks,  good  Egeus :  what's  the  news  with 
thee? 

Ege.     Full  of  vexation  come  I ;  with  complaint 
Against  my  child,  my  daughter  Hermia. — 
Stand  forth,  Demetnus.  —  My  noble  lord. 
This  man  hath  my  consent  to  marry  her.  — 
Stand  forth,  Lysander: — and,  my  gracious  Duke, 
This  man  hath  bewitch* d  the  bosom  of  my  child : 
Thou,  thou,  Lysander,  thou  hast  given  her  rhymes, 
And  interchang*d  love-tokens  with  my  child : 
Thou  hast  by  moon-light  at 'her  window  sung. 
With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love ; 
And  stoFn  the  impression  of  her  fantasy 
With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,  conceits, 
Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweet-meats, — messengers 
Of  strong  prevailment  in  unharden'd  youth ; 
With  cunning  hast  thou  fllch'd  my  daughter's  heart ; 
Tum'd  her  obedience,  which  is  due  to  me, 
To  stubborn  harshness.  —  And,  my  gracious  Duke, 
Be  it  so,  she  will  not  here,  before  your  Orace« 
Consent  to  marry  with  Demetrius, 
I  beg  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens, 
As  she  is  mine,  I  may  dispose  of  her, 
Which  shall  be  either  to  this  gentleman. 
Or  to  her  death,  according  to  our  law 
Immediately  provided  in  that  case. 
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The,   What  say  you,  Hermia  ?  be  adviB*d,  fail  maid. 
To  you  your  father  should  be  as  a  god ; 
One  that  compos'd  your  beauties;  yea,  and  one 
To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax. 
By  him  imprinted,  and  within  his  power 
To  leave  the  figure,  or  disfigure  it. 
Demetrius  is  a  worthy  gentleman. 

Hermia,    So  is  Lysander. 

The.  In  himself  he  is; 

But,  in  this  kind  —  wanting  your  father's  voice  «- 
The  other  must  be  held  the  worthier. 

Her.    I  would,  my  father  look*d  but  with  my  eyes  I 

7%e.     Rather,  your  eyes  must  with  his  judgment 
look. 

Her.     I  do  entreat  your  Grace  to  pardon  me. 
I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold, 
Nor  how  it  may  concern  my  modesty. 
In  such  a  presence  here,  to  plead  my  thoughts; 
But  I  beseech  your  Grace,  that  I  may  know 
The  worst  that  may  befall  me  in  this  case. 
If  I  refuse  to  wed  Demetrius. 

The,    Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure 
For  ever  the  society  of  men. 
Therefore,  fair  Hermia,  question  your  desires; 
Enow  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood, 
Whether,  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's  choice. 
You  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun. 
For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mew'd. 
To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life. 
Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon. 
Thrice  blessed  they,  that  master  so  their  blood. 
To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage ; 
But  earthlier  happy  is  the  rose  distill'd. 
Than  that  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn. 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness. 
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Her.    So  will  I  grow,  so  live^  so  die,  my  lord^ 
Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 
Unto  liis  lordship,  whose  unwished  yoke 
My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty. 

The.    Take  time  to  pause:  and  by  the  next  new 
moon, 
(The  sealing-day  betwixt  my  love  and  me 
For  everlasting  bond  of  fellowship,) 
Upon  that  day  either  prepare  to  die. 
For  disobedience  to  your  father's  will. 
Or  else  to  wed  Demetrius,  as  he  would. 
Or  on  Diana's  altar  to  protest, 
For  aye,  austerity  and  single  life. 

Demetrius,     Relent,  sweet  Hermia ;  —  and,  Lysan- 
der,  yield 
Thy  crazed  title  to  my  certain  right. 

Lysander,    You  have  her  father's  love,  Demetrius ; 
Let  me  have  Hermia's :   do  you  marry  him. 

Ege.     Scornful  Lysander !  true,  he  hath  my  love, 
And  what  is  mine  my  love  shall  render  him; 
And  she  is  mine ;  and  all  my  right  of  her 
I  do  estate  unto  Demetrius. 

Lye.     I  am,  my  lord,  as  well  deriv'd  as  he. 
As  well  possess'd;  my  love  is  more  than  his; 
My  fortunes  every  way  as  fairly  rank'd, 
(If  not  with  vantage,)  as  Demetrius' ; 
And,  which  is  more  than  all  these  boasts  can  be, 
I  am  belov'd  of  beauteous  Hermia. 
Why  should  not  I  then  prosecute  my  right? 
Demetrius,  I'll  avouch  it  to  his  head. 
Made  love  to  Nedar's  daughter,  Helena, 
And  won  her  soul;  and  she,  sweet  lady,  dotes. 
Devoutly  dotes,  dotes  in  idolatry. 
Upon  this  spotted  and  inconstant  man. 

The,    I  must  confess,  that  I  have  heard  so  mnoh, 
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And  with  Demetrius  thonght  to  have  spoke  thereof; 

But,  heing  oyer-full  of  self-affairs, 

My  mind  did  lose  it. —  But,  Demetrius,  come; 

And  come,  Egeus :  you  shall  go  with  me :   . 

I  have  some  private  schooling  for  you  both. — 

For  you,  fair  Hermia,  look  you  arm  yourself 

To  fit  your  fancies  to  your  father's  will. 

Or  else  the  law  of  Athens  yields  you  up 

(Which  by  no  means  we  may  extenuate) 

To  death,  or  to  a  vow  of  single  life.— 

Come,  my  Hippolyta:  what  cheer,  my  love?  — 

Demetrius,  and  Egeus,  go  along: 

I  must  employ  you  in  some  business 

Against  our  nuptial,  and  confer  with  you 

Of  something  nearly  that  concerns  yourselves. 

Ege.     With  duty,  and  desire,  we  follow  you. 

^Exeunt  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Easus, 
Dehetbius,  and  Drain, 

Ly$.    How  now,  my  love?     Why  is  your  cheek 
so  pale? 
How  chance  the  roses  there  do  fade  so  fast? 

Her.     Belike,  for  want  of  rain,  which  I  could  well 
Beteem  them  from  the  tempest  of  mine  eyes. 

Lys.    [Hermia,]  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  reail, 
Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history. 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth ; 
But,  either  it  was  different  in  blood, — 

Her,    O  cross!  too  high  to  be  enthrall'd  to  low! 

Lys.     Or  else  misgraffed,  in  respect  of  years ;  — 

Her,    O  spite !  too  old  to  be  engaged  to  young ! 

Lys.     Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  merit :  — 

Her,    O  Hell !  to  choose  love  by  another's  eyes ! 

Lys,     Or,  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice. 

War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it, 

Making  it  momentary  as  a  sound, 
b2 
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Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream. 
Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  coUied  night. 
That,  in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth. 
And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say  — « Beholc  !  * 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  i .  up : 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  o  nfusion. 

Her,    If,  then,  true  lovers  have  been  ever  crossed. 
It  stands  as  an  edict  in  destiny: 
Then,  let  us  teach  our  trial  patieace. 
Because  it  is  a  customary  cross. 
As  due  to  love  as  thoughts,  and  dreams,  and  sighs, 
Wishes,  and  tears,  poor  fancy's  i^bllowers. 

Lys.    A  good  persuasion :  thei  dfore,  hear  me,  Her« 


I  have  a  widow  aunt,  a  dowager 

Of  great  revenue ;  and  she  hath  no  child : 

From  Athens  is  her  house  removed  seven  leagues; 

And  she  respects  me  as  her  only  son. 

There,  gentle  Hermia,  may  I  marry  thee. 

And  to  that  place  the  sharp  Athenian  law  ' 

Cannot  pursue  us.     If  thou  lov'st  me,  then, 

Steal  forth  thy  father's  house  to-morrow  night. 

And  in  the  wood,  a  league  without  the  town, 

(Where  I  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena, 

To  do  observance  for  a  mom  of  May,) 

There  will  I  stay  for  thee. 

Her.  My  good  Lysanderl 

I  swear  to  thee  by  Cupid's  strongest  bow. 
By  his  best  arrow  with  the  golden  head. 
By  the  simplicity  of  Venus'  doves, 
By  that  which  knitteth  souls  and  prospers  loves. 
And  by  that  fire  which  bum'd  the  Carthago  Queen 
When  the  false  Trojan  under  sail  was  seen, 
By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke, 
In  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke, 
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In  that  game  place  thou  bast  appointed  me, 
To-morrow  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee. 

Lys,  Keep  promise,  love.  Look,  here  comes  Helena. 

Enter  Helena. 

Her,    GK>d  speed  &ir  Helena!     Whither  awayf 

Hd,     Call  you  me  fair?   that  fair  again  nnsay. 
Demetrins  loves  yon,  fair:    O  happy  fair! 
Your  eyes  are  lode-stars,  and  your  tongue's  sweet  air 
More  tuneable  tiian  lark  to  shepherd's  ear. 
When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear. 
Sickness  is  catching ;   O !  were  faTOur  so, 
Yours  would  I  catch,  fair  Hermia,  ere  I  go; 
My  ear  should  catch  your  voice;  my  eye  your  eye; 
My  tongue  should  catch  your  tongue's  sweet  melody. 
Were  the  world  mine,  Demetrius  being  bated. 
The  rest  I'll  give  to  be  to  you  translated. 
0 !  teach  me  how  you  look,  and  with  what  art 
You  sway  the  motion  of  Demetrius'  heart. 

Her.    I  frown  upon  him,  yet  he  loves  me  still. 

Heh    O,  that  your  frowns  would  teach  my  smiles 
such  skill! 

Her.    I  give  him  curses,  yet  he  gives  me  love. 

HeL.    O,   that   my   prayers  could    such    a£fection 
move! 

Her.    The  more  I  hate,  the  more  he  follows  me. 

Hel.    The  more  I  love,  the  more  he  hateth  me. 

Her.    His  folly,  Helena,  is  no  fault  of  mine. 

Hel.    None,  but  your  beauty:   would  that  &ult 
were  mine! 

Her.    Take  comfort:    he  no  more  shall  see  my 
face; 
Lysander  and  myself  will  fly  this  place.— 
Before  the  time  I  did  Lysander  see, 
Seem'd  Athens  like  a  paradise  to  me : 
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0  tihen,  what  graces  in  my  love  do  dwell, 
That  he  hath  tum'd  a  Heaven  into  a  Hell ! 

Lys.    Helen,  to  you  onr  minds  we  will  unfold. 
To-morrow  night,  when  Phcebe  doth  behold 
Her  silver  visage  in  the  wat'ry  glass. 
Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass, 
(A  time  that  lovers'  flights  doth  still  conceal,) 
llirough  Athens'  gates  have  we  devis'd  to  stcMd. 

Her.     And  in  the  wood,  where  often  you  and  1 
Upon  faint  primrose  beds  were  wont  to  He, 
Emptying  our  bosoms  of  their  counsel  sweet, 
There  my  Lysander  and  myself  shall  meet; 
And  thence,  from  Athens,  turn  away  our  eyes. 
To  seek  new  friends  and  stranger  companies. 
Farewell,  sweet  playfellow:   pray  thou  for  us, 
And  good  luck  grant  thee  thy  Demetrius !  — 
Keep  word,  Lysander:   we  must  starve  our  sight 
From  lovers'  food  till  morrow  deep  midnight. 

\_ExU  Hebmia. 

Ly9.     I  will,  my  Hermia. — Helena,  adieu: 
As  you  on  him,  Demetrius  dote  on  you ! 

\^Exit   LTSA.NDE&. 

Hth    How  happy  some,  o'er  other  some  can  be! 
Through  Athens  I  am  thought  as  fair  as  she; 
But  what  of  that  ?     Demetrius  thinks  not  so ; 
He  will  not  know  what  all  but  he  doth  know ; 
And  as  he  errs,  doting  on  Hernia's  eyes, 
So  I,  admiring  of  his  qualities. 
Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity, 
Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity: 
Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind, 
And  therefore  is  wing'd  Cupid  painted  blind: 
Nor  hath  Love's  mind  of  any  judgment  taste; 
Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figure  unheedy  haste: 
And  therefore  is  Love  said  to  be  a  child. 
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Because  in  choice  lie  often  is  beguil*d. 

As  waggish  boys  in  game  themselyes  forswear. 

Bo  the  boy  Love  is  perjiir*d  every-where; 

For  ere  Demetrins  look'd  on  Hermia's  eyne» 

He  hail*d  down  oaths  that  he  was  only  mine; 

And  when  this  hail  some  heat  from  Hermia  felt. 

So  he  dissoly'd,  and  showers  of  oaths  did  melt 

I  will  go  tell  him  of  fair  Hermia's  flight ; 

Then  to  the  wood  will  he,  to-morrow  night. 

Pursue  her;   and  for  this  intelligence 

If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  expense : 

But  herein  mean  I  to  enrich  my  pain, 

To  have  his  sight  thither  and  back  again.        \^Exit, 


SOEVB  II. 

The  Same.     A  Room  in  a  Cottage. 

Enter  QtriircE,  Sktto,  Bottoh,  Flvtb,  Snout,  and 

STA.BTSLIKO. 

Qidnee.    Is  all  our  company  here? 

Bottom.  You  were  best  to  call  them  generally, 
man  by  man,  according  to  the  scrip. 

Quin.  Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man*s  name, 
which  is  thought  fit,  through  all  Athens,  to  play  in 
our  interlude  before  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess  on 
his  wedding-day  at  night. 

Bot,  First,  good  Peter  Quince,  say  what  the  play 
treats  on ;  then  read  the  names  of  the  actors,  and  so 
grow  on  to  a  point. 

Quin.  Marry,  our  play  is  —  The  tnoet  lamenta- 
hie  Comedy y  and  most  cruel  Death  of  Pyramus  and 
ThUhy. 

Bot,     A  very  good  piece  of  work,  I  assure  you, 
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and  a  merry.  —  Now,  good  Peter  Qoince,  call  forth 
your  actors  by  the  scroll.  Masters,  spread  your^ 
selyes. 

Quin.  Answer,  as  I  call  yon.  —  Nick  Bottom,  the 
weaver. 

BoL  Ready.  Name  what  part  I  am  for,  and  pro- 
ceed. 

Quin.  Yon,  Nick  Bottom,  are  set  down  for  Pyr^ 
amus. 

BoL    What  is  Pyramns?  a  lover,  or  a  tyrant? 

Quin,  A  lover,  that  kills  himself  most  gallantly 
for  love. 

Bot.  That  will  ask  some  tears  in  the  tme  per- 
forming of  it:  if  I  do  it,  let  the  audience  look  to 
their  eyes ;  I  will  move  storms ;  I  will  condole  in 
some  measure.  To  the  rest.  —  Yet  my  chief  humour 
is  for  a  tyrant :  I  could  play  Ercles  rarely,  or  a  part 
to  tear  a  cat  in,  to  make  all  split. 

**The  raging  rocks. 
And  shivering  shocks. 
Shall  break  the  locks 

Of  prison-gates : 
And  Phibbus'  car 
Shall  shine  from  far, 
And  make  and  mar 

The  foolish  Fates." 

fhis  was  lofty !  —  Now  name  the  rest  of  the  play- 
ers.—  This  is  Ercles'  vein,  a  tyrant's  vein;  a  lover 
is  more  condoling. 

Quin,    Francis  Flute,  the  bellows-mender. 

Flute.    Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin,    You  must  take  Thisby  on  you. 

Flu.     What  is  Thisby  ?   a  wandering  knight  f 

Quin.    It  is  the  lady  that  Pyramus  must  love. 
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Flu,  Nay,  faith,  let  me  not  play  a  woman:  1 
have  a  beard  coming. 

Quin,  That's  all  one.  You  shall  play  it  in  a  mask, 
and  you  may  speak  as  small  as  you  will. 

Bot.  An  I  may  hide  my  face,  let  me  play  This* 
by  too.  1*11  speak  in  a  monstrous  little  voice :  — 
**  Thisne,  Thisne  —  Ah,  Pyramus,  my  lover  dear  ! 
thy  Thisby  dear,  and  lady  dear !  '* 

Quin,  No,  no  ;  you  must  play  Pyramus,  and, 
Flute,  you  Thisby. 

Bot.    Well,  proceed. 

Quin.     Robin  Starveling,  the  tailor. 

Starveling,    Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  Robin  Starveling,  you  must  play  Thisby*8 
mother.  —  Tom  Snout,  the  tinker. 

Snout.    Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  You,  Pyramus'  father;  myself,  Thisby's 
father.  —  Snug,  the  joiner,  you,  the  lion's  part ;  — 
and,  I  hope,  there  is  a  play  fitted. 

Snug.  Have  you  the  lion's  part  written  ?  Pray 
you,  if  it  be,  give  it  me ;  for  I  am  slow  of  study. 

Quin.  You  may  do  it  extempore;  for  it  is  noth* 
ing  but  roaring. 

Bot.  Let  me  play  the  lion  too.  I  will  roar,  that 
I  will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me :  I  will 
roar,  that  I  will  make  the  Duke  say,  *  Let  him  roar 
again :    let  him  roar  again.' 

•  Quin,  An  you  should  do  it  too  terribly,  you  would 
fright  the  Duchess  and  the  ladies,  that  they  would 
shriek ;    and  that  were  enough  to  hang  us.  all. 

All,     That  would  hang  us,  every  mother's  son. 

Bot.  I  grant  you,  friends,  if  that  you  should  fright 
the  ladies  out  of  their  wits,  they  would  have  no  more 
discretion  but  to  hang  us;  but  I  will  aggravate  my 
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voice  8o,  tiiat  I  will  roar  you  as  gently  as  any  suck- 
ing dove:    I  will  roar  an  'twere  any  nightingale. 

Quin.  You  can  play  no  part  but  Pyramus;  for 
Pyramus  is  a  sweet-fac'd  man ;  a  proper  man,  as  one 
skall  see  in  a  summer's  day,  a  most  lovely,  gentle- 
manlike man;  therefore,  you  must  needs  play  Pyr- 
amus. 

Bot  Well,  I  will  undertake  it.  What  beard  were 
I  best  to  play  it  in? 

Quin.     Why,  what  you  will. 

Bot.  I  will  discharge  it  in  either  your  straw-coloui 
beard,  your  orange-tawny  beard,  your  purple-in-grain 
beard,  or  your  French-crown-colour' d  beard  —  your 
perfect  yellow. 

Quin.  Some  of  your  French  crowns  have  no  hair 
at  all,  and  then  you  will  play  bare-fac'd.  —  But,  Mas- 
ters, here  are  your  parts ;  and  I  am  to  entreat  you, 
request  you,  and  desire  you,  to  con  them  by  to-mor- 
row night,  and  meet  me  in  the  palace  wood,  a  mile 
without  the  town,  by  moon-lig^t:  there  we  will  re- 
hearse ;  for  if  we  meet  in  the  city,  we  shall  be  dog'd 
with  company,  and  our  devices  known.  In  the  mean 
time  I  will  draw  a  bill  of  properties,  such  as  our  play 
wants.     I  pray  you,  fail  me  not 

Bat.  We  will  meet;  and  there  we  may  rehearse 
more  obscenely  and  courageously.  Take  pains;  be 
perfect ;   adieu. 

Quin.    At  the  Duke's  oak  we  meet. 

Bot.    Enough;  hold,  or  cut  bow-strings. 
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ACT     IL 

SoifiKB  I.  — A  Wood  near  Athena. 

EHter  a  Fairy  and  Pucx  from  opposite  sides. 

Puck. 

HOW  now,  Bpirit!   wbither  wander  yon? 
Fairy,    OTer  lull,  over  dale, 

Thorougk  buah,  thorough  brier. 
Over  park,  over  pale. 

Thorough  flood,  thorough  flve, 
I  do  wander  every  where. 
Swifter  than  the  moony  sphere; 
And  I  serve  the  Fairy  Queen, 
To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green: 
The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be; 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see* 
Those  be  rubies,  fairy  fistvours ; 
In  those  freckles  live  their  savours: 
I  must  g^  seek  some  dew-drops  here. 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 
Farewell,  thou  lob  of  spirits :    Til  be  gone* 
Our  Queen  and  all  her  elves  come  here  anon. 

Puck.    The  King  doth  keep  his  revels  here  to-nigh  t 
Take  heed  the  Queen  come  not  within  his  sight; 
For  Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wrath, 
Because  that  she,  as  her  attendant,  hath 
A  lovely  boy,  stolen  from  an  Indian  king: 
She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling ; 
And  jealous  Oberon  would  have  the  child 
Knight  of  his  train,  to  trace  the  forests  wild ; 
But  she,  perforce,  withholds  the  loved  boy, 

VOL.  IV.  c 
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Crowns  him  with  flowers,  and  makes  him'  all  her  joy  2 
And  now  they  never  meet  in  grove,  or  green, 
By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  star-light  sheen. 
But  they  do  square,  that  all  their  elves,  for  fear, 
Creep  into  acorn  cups,  and  hide  them  there. 

Fai.   Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  making  quite, 
Or  else  you  are  that  shrew' d  and  knavish  sprite, 
Caird  Robin  Good- fellow.     Are  you  not  he, 
That  fright   the   maidens  of  the  villagery, 
Skim  milk,  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  quern. 
And  bootless  make  the  breathless  housewife  chum; 
And  sometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm; 
Mislead  night- wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm  ? 
Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck« 
Are  not  you  he? 

Puck,  Thou  speak'st  aright; 

I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night. 
I  jest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile. 
When  I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile. 
Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  filly  foal : 
And  sometime  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl. 
In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab; 
And,  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob. 
And  on  her  wither'd  dew-lap  pour  the  ale. 
The  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest  tale. 
Sometime  for  three-foot  stool  mistaketh  me; 
Then  slip  I  from  her  bum;  down  topples  she. 
And  'tailor'  cries,  and  falls  into  a  cough; 
And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips,  and  laugh, 
And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  neeze,  and  swear 
A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there. — 
But  room,  Fairy :    here  comes  Oberon. 

PaL    And  here  my  mistress.  —  Woxild    that   he 


were  crone 
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Enter  Obebon,  from  one  side^  with  his  Trains  and 
TiTANiA.,  from  the  other^  toith  hers, 

Oberon.    Ill  met  by  moonlight,  proud  Titania. 

THtania,    Wkat,  jealous   Oberon !     FairieBy   skip 
hence: 
t  have  forsworn  his  bed  and  company. 

Obe,    Tarry,  rash  wanton.     Am  not  I  thy  lord? 

Tita.   Then,  I  must  be  thy  lady;   but  I  know 
When  thou  haat  stol'n  away  from  Fairy-land, 
And  in  the  shape  of  Corin  sat  all  day. 
Playing  on  pipes  of  com,  and  versing  lore 
To  amorous  Phillida.     Why  art  thou  here. 
Come  from  the  farthest  steep  of  India, 
But  that,  forsooth,  the  bouncing  Amazon, 
Your  buskin*  d  mistress  and  your  warrior  love. 
To  Theseus  must  be  wedded?   and  you  come 
To  give  their  bed  joy  and  prosperity. 

Obe.     How  canst  thou  thus,  for  shame,  Titania, 
Glance  at  my  credit  with  Hippolyta, 
Knowing  I  know  thy  love  to  Theseus? 
Didst  thou  not  lead  him  through  the  glimmering  night 
From  Perigouna,  whom  he  ravished? 
And  make  him  with  fair  ^gle  break  his  faith. 
With  Ariadne,  and  Antiopa? 

Tita,    These  are  the  forgeries  of  jealousy : 
And  never,  since  the  middle  Summer's  spring. 
Met  W3  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead. 
By  paved  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook. 
Or  on  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea, 
To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind. 
But  with  thy  brawls  thou  hast  disturbed  our  sport. 
Therefore  the  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain. 
As  in  revenge,  have  suck*d  up  from  the  sea 
Contagious  fogs;   which,  falling  in  the  land. 
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Have  every  petty  river  made  so  proud, 

That  they  have  overborne  their  continents : 

The  ox  hath  therefore  stretched  his  yoke  in  vain. 

The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat;  and  the  green  com 

Hath  rotted,  ere  his  youth  attain' d  a  beard: 

The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field; 

And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock: 

The  Nine  Men's  Morris  is  fiU'd  up  with  mud; 

And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green. 

For  lack  of  tread  are  undistinguishable : 

The  human  mortals  want  their  Winter  here. 

No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  bless'd:  — 

Therefore  the  moon,  the  governess  of  floods. 

Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air. 

That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound: 

And  thorough  this  distemperature,  we  see 

The  seasons  alter:  hoary-headed  l&osts 

Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose ; 

And  on  old  Hyems'  thin  and  icy  crown. 

An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds 

Is,  as  in  mockery,  set.     The  Spring,  the  Simimei, 

The  childing  Autumn,  angry  Winter,  change 

Their  wonted  liveries ;   and  the  'mazed  world. 

By  their  increase,  now  knows  not  which  is  wbidi. 

And  this  same  progeny  of  evils  comes 

From  our  debate,  from  our  dissension: 

We  are  their  parents  and  original. 

Obe.     Do  you  amend  it  then;  it  lies  in  you. 
Why  should  Titania  cross  her  Oberon? 
I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy. 
To  be  my  henchman. 

TUa.  Set  your  heart  at  rest: 

The  Fairy-land  buys  not  the  lihild  of  me. 
His  mother  was  a  vot'ress  of  my  order: 
And,  in  the  spiced  Indian  air,  by  night, 
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Full  often  Hatb  she  godsip'd  by  my  side. 
And  sat  with  me  on  Neptune's  yellow  sands, 
Marking  th'  embarked  traders  on  tbe  flood; 
When  we  have  laugh' d  to  see  the  sails  conoeivB 
And  grow  big-bellied  with  the  wanton  wind: 
Which  she,  with  pretty  and  with  swimming  gait 
Following  her  womb,  (then  rich  with  my  young  squire,) 
Would  imitate,  and  sail  upon  the  land 
To  fetch  me  trifles,  and  return  again. 
As  from  a  voyage,  rich  with  merchandize. 
By^  she,  being  mortal,  of  tiiat  boy  did  die ; 
And  for  her  sake  I  do  rear  up  her  boy; 
And  for  her  sake  I  will  not  part  with  him. 

Obe.     How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you  stay? 

Tita,    Perchance,  till  after  Theseus'  weddiag-day. 
If  you  will  patiently  danoe  in  our  round, 
And  see  our  moonlight  reY^«,  go  with  us ; 
If  not,  shun  me,  and  I  will  spare  your  haunts. 

Obe.    Give  me  that  boy,  and  I  will  go  with  thee. 

JKla.    Not  for  thy  fairy  kingdom.  —  Fairies*  awayl 
We  shall  chide  downright,  if  I  longer  stay. 

lExU  TiTANiA,  with  her  Train. 

Obe.    Well,  go  thy  way :  thou  shalt  not  from  this 
grove, 
Till  I  torment  thee  fbr  this  injury. —  " 
My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither:  thou  rememb'rest 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory. 
And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  back. 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song, 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres. 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music 

Puck.  I  remember. 

Obe.     That  very  time  I  saw  (but  thou  could' st  not), 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  Earth, 
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Cupid  all  ann'd:  a  certain  aim  he  took 

At  a  fair  vestal  tlironed  by  the  West, 

And  loosed  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow, 

As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts: 

But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 

Quench'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  wat'ry  moon. 

And  the  imperial  vot'ress  passed  on. 

In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free. 

Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell : 

It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower, 

Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound; 

And  maidens  call  it,  love-in-idleness. 

Fetch  me  that  flower ;  the  herb  I  show'd  thee  onoe  : 

The  juice  of  it  on  sleeping  eyelids  laid 

Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote 

Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  sees. 

Fetch  me  this  herb;   and  be  thou  here  again. 

Ere  the  leviathan  can  swim  a  league. 

Puck.     I'll  put  a  girdle  [round]  about  the  Earth 
In  forty  minutes.  [^Exit  PircK. 

Obe.  Having  once  this  juice, 

I'll  watch  Titania  when  she  is  asleep. 
And  drop  the  Liquor  of  it  in  her  eycb ; 
The  next  thing,  then,  she  waking  looks  upon, 
(Be  it  on  lion,  bear,  or  wolf,  or  bull. 
On  meddling  monkey,  or  on  busy  ape,) 
She  shall  pursue  it  with  the  soul  of  love ; 
And  ere  I  take  this  charm  off  from  her  sight, 
(As  I  can  take  it  with  another  herb) 
I'll  make  her  render  up  her  page  to  me. 
But  who  comes  here?     I  am  invisible. 
And  I  will  over-hear  their  conference.  « 

Enier  Demexbius,  Helena,  following  htnu 
DenK     I  love  thee  not;  therefore  pursue  me  not. 
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Where  is  Lysander  and  &ir  Hennia? 

The  one  I'll  slay,  the  other  slayeth  me. 

Thon  told'st  me  they  were  stoFn  into  tlds  wood: 

And  here  am  I»  and  wood  within  this  wood, 

Because  I  cannot  meet  my  Hennia. 

Hence!  get  thee  gone,  and  follow  me  no  more. 

Hel.    You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  adamant; 
But  yet  you  draw  not  iron;  for  my  heart 
Is  true  as  steel:  leave  you  your  power  to  draw. 
And  I  shall  have  no  power  to  follow  you. 

Dem.    Do  I  entice  you?    Do  I  speak  you  fiiir? 
Or,  rather,  do  I  not  in  plainest  truth 
Tell  you  I  do  not,  nor  I  cannot  love  you? 

Hel,    And  even  for  that  do  I  love  thee  the  mora 
I  am  your  spaniel ;  and,  Demetrius, 
The  more  you  heat  me  I  will  fawn  on  you: 
Use  me  hut  as  your  spaniel,  spurn  me,  strike  me» 
Neglect  me,  lose  me ;  only  give  me  leave. 
Unworthy  as  I  am,  to  follow  you. 
What  worser  place  can  I  heg  in  your  love 
(And  yet  a  place  of  high  respect  with  me) 
Than  to  he  used  as  you  do  your  dog  ? 

Dem.     Tempt  not  too  much  the  hatred  of  my  spirit ; 
For  I  am  sick  when  I  do  look  on  thee. 

Hel,    And  I  am  sick  when  I  look  not  on  you. 

Dem.    You  do  impeach  your  modesty  too  much. 
To  leave  the  City,  and  commit  yourself 
Into  the  hands  of  one  that  loves  you  not ; 
To  trust  the  opportunity  of  night. 
And  the  ill  counsel  of  a  desert  place. 
With  the  rich  worth  of  your  virginity. 

Hel,     Your  virtue  is  my  privilege  for  thats 
It  is  not  night,  when  I  do  see  your  face; 
Therefore  I  think  I  am  not  in  the  night: 
Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company ; 
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For  you,  in  my  respect,  are  all  the  world. 
Then  how  can  it  he  said,  I  am  alone, 
When  all  the  world  is  here  to  look  on  me? 

Dem,     I'll  run  from   thee,  and  hide  me   in  the 
hrakes. 
And  leave  thee  to  the  mercy  of  wild  beasts. 

Hel,     The  wildest  hath  not  such  a  heart  as   you. 
Run  when  you  will,  the  story  shall  be  chang'd: 
Apollo  flies,  and  Daphne  holds  the  chase; 
The  dove  pursues  the  grifiin;  the  mild  hind 
Makes  speed  to  catch  the  tiger.     Bootless  speed! 
When  cowardice  pursues,  and  valour  flies. 

Dem.     I  will  not  stay  thy  questions:  let  me  go; 
Or,  if  thou  follow  me,  do  not  believe 
But  I  shall  do  thee  mischief  in  the  wood* 

Hel,    Ay,  in  the  temple,  in  the  town  and  field* 
You  do  me  mischief.     Fie,  Demetrius! 
Your  wrongs  do  set  a  scandal  on  my  sex: 
We  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do ; 
We  should  be  woo'd,  and  were  not  made  to  woo. 
I'll  follow  thee,  and  make  a  Heaven  of  Hell, 
To  die  upon  the  hand  I  love  so  well. 

{^Exeunt  Demetbius  and  HsLSir^. 

Obe,    Fare  thee  well,  nymph :  ere  he  do  leave  this 
grove. 
Thou  Shalt  fiy  him,  and  he  shall  seek  thy  love. — 

Enter  Piroi. 
Hast  thou  the  flower  there?    Welcome,  wanderer. 

Puck,    Ay,  there  it  is. 

Obe,  I  pray  thee  give  it  me. 

[  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows. 
Where  ox-lips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows; 
Quite  over-canopi*d  with  luscious  woodbine. 
With  s^^t  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine: 
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There  sleeps  Titania,  some  time  of  the  night, 
Lull'd  in  these  bowers  with  dances  and  delight; 
And  there  the  snake  throws  her  enamelled  skin. 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in: 
And  with  the  juice  of  this  I'll  streak  her  eyes. 
And  make  her  full  of  hateM  fantasies. 
Take  thou  some  of  it,  and  seek  through  this  gioTe : 
A  sweet  Athenian  lady  is  in  lore 
With  a  disdainful  youth :  anoint  his  eyes ; 
But  do  it  when  the  next  thing  he  espies 
May  be  the  lady.     Thou  shalt  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  hath  on. 
Effect  it  with  some  care,  that  he  may  prove 
More  fond  on  her  than  she  upon  her  love. 
And  look  thou  meet  me  ere  the  first  cock  crow. 
Puek.    Fear  not,  my  lord :  your  servant  shall  do  so, 

[^Exeunt. 

soxKx  n. 

Another  Part  of  the  Wood. 

Enter  Tiiakia,  with  her  Train. 

Tita,    Come,  now  a  roundel,  and  a  fairy  song; 
Then,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence: 
Some,  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  buds ; 
Some  war  with  rear-mice  for  their  leathern  wings, 
To  make  my  small  elves  coats ;  and  some  keep  back 
The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots,  and  wonders 
At  our  quaint  spirits.     Sing  me  now  asleep; 
Then  to  your  offices,  and  let  me  rest. 

Song. 

1  Fai.     You  spotted  snakes  with  double  tongue^ 
Thorny  hedgehogs^  he  not  seen, 

02 
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Newts,  and  hUnd-worms,  do  no  wrong » 
Come  not  near  our  Fairy  Qiieen. 

ChoruB.      Philomel,  toith  melody^ 

Sing  in  otsr  sweet  luUahy; 
Lvlla^  lulloj  lullahy ;  lullay  hdla,  lullaby: 
Never  harm,  nor  spell  nor  charms 
Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh; 
So,  good  night,  with  lullaby, 

2  Fai.     Weaving  spiders,  come  not  here; 

Hence,  you  long-legg'd  spinners,  hence  - 
Beetles  black,  approach  not  near; 
Worm,  nor  snail,  do  no  offence. 

ChoruB.      Philomel,  with  melody,  &c. 

1  Fai,     Hence,  away!  now  all  ia  well. 
One,  aloof  stand  sentinel. 

lExeunt  Fairies.     Titania  $lup$. 

Enter  Obesok. 
Ohe,    What  thou  seest,  when  thoa  dost  wake, 

{^Squeezes  the  flower  on  Titania's  eye-lids. 
Do  it  for  thy  tzne  love  take; 
LoYe,  and  languish  for  his  sake: 
Be  it  ounce,  or  cat,  or  bear, 
Pard,  or  boar  with  bristled  hair. 
In  thy  eye  that  shall  appear 
When  thou  wak'st,  it  is  thy  dear. 
Wake  when  some  yile  thing  is  near,      [£cif. 

Enter  Lysandbb  and  Hebmia. 

Lys.     Fair  love,  you  faint  with  wandering  in  the 
wood; 
And  to  speak  troth,  I  have  forgot  our  way: 
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We'll  rest  ub,  Hermia,  if  you  think  it  good, 
And  tarry  for  the  comfort  of  the  day. 

Her,    Be  it  so,  Lyaander:  find  you  out  a  bed, 
For  I  upon  thia  bank  will  rest  my  head. 

Ly$.     One  turf  shall  serve  as  pillow  for  us  both ; 
One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bosoms,  and  one  troth. 

Her,    Nay,  good  Lysander ;  for  my  sake,  my  dear, 
Lie  further  off  yet:  do  not  lie  so  near. 

Lys,    O,  take  the  sense,  sweet,  of  my  innocence ; 
Love  takes  the  meaning  in  loye's  conference. 
I  mean,  that  my  heart  unto  yours  is  knit. 
So  that  but  one  heart  can  you  make  of  it: 
Two  bosoms  interchanged  with  an  oath; 
So  then,  two  bosoms,  and  a  single  troth. 
Then,  by  your  side  no  bed-room  me  deny, 
For,  lying  so,  Hermia,  I  do  not  lie. 

Her.    Lysander  riddles  yery  prettily. 
Now  much  beshrew  my  manners  and  my  pride, 
If  Hermia  meant  to  say  Lysander  lied. 
But,  gentle  friend,  for  loye  and  courtesy 
Lie  further  off:  in  human  modesty, 
Such  separation  as  may  well  be  said 
Becomes  a  virtuous  bachelor  and  a  maid  — 
So  fiur  be  distant ;  and  good  night,  sweet  friend. 
Thy  love  ne'er  alter  till  thy  sweet  life  end  I 

Lys,    Amen,  amen,  to  that  fidr  prayer,  say  I ; 
And  then  end  life,  when  I  end  loyalty! 
Here  is  my  bed!  sleep  give  thee  all  his  rest! 

Her.     With  half  that  wish  the  wisher's   eyes   be 
press'd !  [  They  sleep. 

Enter  Puox. 

Fuek.    Through  the  forest  have  I  gone, 
But  Athenian  find  I  none. 
On  whose  eyes  I  might  approve 
This  flower's  force  in  stirring  love. 
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Night  and  silence !  who  is  here  ? 

Weeds  of  Athens  he  doth  wear: 

This  is  he,  my  master  said. 

Despised  the  Athenian  maid ; 

And  here  the  maiden,  sleeping  sound 

On  the  dank  and  dirty  ground. 

Pretty  soul!  she  durst  not  lie 

Near  this  lack-loye,  this  kill-courtesy. 

Churl,  upon  thy  eyes  I  throw 

All  the  power  this  charm  doth  owe. 

When  thou  wak'st,  let  love  forbid 

Sleep  his  seat  on  thy  eye-lid. 

So  awake  when  I  am  gone. 

For  I  must  now  to  Oberon.  [^ExU 

Enter  Demetbius  and  Helena,  running, 

HeL     Stay,  though  thou  kill  me,  sweet  Demetrius. 

Dem.    I  charge  thee,  hence ;  and  do  not  haunt  me 
thus. 
'    Hel,     O !   wilt  thou  darkling  leave  me  ?   do  not 
so. 

Dem,    Stay,  on  thy  peril :  I  alone  will  go. 

[^Exit  Dbmstbiits. 

Hel.     O !  I  am  out  of  breath  in  this  fond  chase. 
The  more  my  prayer,  the  lesser  is  my  grace. 
Happy  is  Hermia,  wheresoe'er  she  lies, 
For  she  hath  blessed  and  attractive  eyes. 
How  came  her  eyes  so  bright  ?     Not  with  salt  tears  : 
If  so,  my  eyes  are  oftener  wash'd  than  hers. 
No,  no,  I  am  as  ugly  as  a  bear, 
For  beasts  that  meet  me  run  away  for  fear; 
Therefore,  no  marvel,  though  Demetrius 
Do,  as  a  monster,  fly  my  presence  thus. 
What  wicked  and  dissembling  glass  of  mine 
Mide  me  compare  with  Hermia's  sphery  eyne?  — 
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But  who  18  here?  —  Lysander  on  the  ground? 
Dead,  or  asleep?  —  I  see  no  blood,  no  wound.--*- 
Lysander,  if  you  lire,  good  sir,  awake. 

Lys,    \Waking,']    And  run  through  fire  I  will,  foi 
thy  sweet  sake. 
Transparent  Helena!   Nature  shews  her  art, 
That  through  thy  bosom  makes  me  see  thy  heart* 
Where  is  Demetrius  ?     O,  how  fit  a  word 
Is  that  yile  name  to  perish  on  my  sword  I 

Hel,     Do  not  say  so,  Lysander;   say  not  so. 
What  though  he  love  your  Hermia?     Lord!  whas 

though  ? 
Yet  Hermia  still  loves  you:   then  be  content. 

Lys.     Content  with  Hermia  ?     No :  I  do  repent 
The  tedious  minutes  I  with  her  have  spent. 
Not  Hermia,  but  Helena  now  I  love: 
Who  will  not  change  a  raven  for  a  dove? 
The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  sway'd, 
And  reason  says  you  are  the  worthier  maid. 
Things  growing  are  not  ripe  until  their  season; 
So,  I  being  young,  till  now  ripe  not  to  reason; 
And  touching  now  the  point  of  human  skill. 
Reason  becomes  the  marshal  to  my  will. 
And  leads  me  to  your  eyes ;  where  I  overlook 
Love's  stories,  written  in  love's  richest  book. 

Hel,    Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  mockery  bom  ? 
When,  at  your  hands,  did  I  deserve  this  soom? 
Is't  not  enough,  is't  not  enough,  young  man. 
That  I  did  never,  no,  nor  never  can. 
Deserve  a  sweet  look  from  Demetrius'  eye. 
But  you  must  fiout  my  insufficiency? 
Good  troth,  you  do  me  wrong ;  good  sooth,  you  do. 
In  such  disdainful  manner  me  to  woo. 
But  fare  you  well :   perforce  I  must  confess, 
I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentleness. 
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0,  that  a  lady,  of  one  man  refused. 

Should,  of  another,  therefore,  be  abuB*d !  [^Exil, 

Lys,     She  sees  not  Hennia.  —  Hennia,  sleep  thou 
there ; 
And  never  maj'st  thou  come  Lysander  near; 
For,  as  a  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things 
The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings ; 
Or,  as  the  heresies  that  men  do  leave 
Are  hated  most  of  those  they  did  deceiye; 
So  thou,  my  surfeit,  and  my  heresy. 
Of  all  be  hated,  but  the  most  of  me. 
And,  all  my  powers,  address  your  love  and  might. 
To  honour  Helen,  and  to  be  her  knight.  [£a»l. 

Her,     [^Starting.']    Help  me,  Lysander,  help  me! 
do  thy  best. 
To  pluck  this  crawling  serpent  from  my  breast. 
Ay  me,  for  pity!  —  what  a  dream  was  here! 
Lysander,  look,  how  I  do  quake  with  fear. 
Methought  a  serpent  eat  my  heart  away. 
And  you  sat  smiling  at  his  cruel  prey. — 
Lysander!  what,  remov'd?     Lysander!  lord! 
What,  out  of  hearing  ?  gone  ?  no  sound,  no  word  ? 
Alack !  where  are  you  ?  speak,  an  if  you  hear ; 
Speak,  of  all  Iotos  !     I  swoon  almost  with  fear. 
No  ?  —  then  I  well  perceiye  you  are  not  nigh : 
Either  death,  or  you,  I'll  find  immediately.     [Ent, 
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ACT    III. 

ScBHB  I.  —  The  Same.    The  Queen  of  Fairies  lying 
asleep. 

Enter  Quihob,  Snuq,  Bottom,  Flittb,  Snout,  and 

STJLBTBI.IIfa. 

Bottom^ 

ARE  we  all  met? 
Quin,   Pat,  pat;  and  here's  a  marrellous  con 
▼enient  place  for  our  rehearsal.     This  green  plot  shall 
be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn  brake  our  tiring-house; 
and  we  will  do  it  in  action,  as  we  will  do  it  before 
the  Duke. 

Bot.     Peter  Quince, — 

Quin.    What  say'st  thou,  bully  Bottom? 

BoU  There  are  things  in  this  comedy  of  Pyramus 
and  Thishy^  that  will  neyer  please.  First,  Pyramus 
must  draw  a  sword  to  kil)  himself,  which  the  ladies 
cannot  abide.     How  answer  you  that? 

Snout.     By'r  lakin,  a  parlous  fear. 

Star.  I  belieye  we  must  leave  the  killing  out, 
when  all  is  done. 

Bot.  Not  a  whit :  I  have  a  device  to  make  all 
well.  Write  me  a  prologue ;  and  let  the  prologue 
seem  to  say,  we  will  do  no  harm  with  our  sword«, 
and  that  Pyramus  is  not  kill'd  indeed :  and,  for  the 
more  better  assurance,  tell  them,  that  I,  Pyramus,  am 
not  Pyramus,  but  Bottom,  the  weaver.  This  will  put 
them  out  of  fear. 

Qtttn.  Well,  we  will  have  such  a  prologue;  and 
it  shall  be  written  in  eight  and  six. 
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BoL  No,  make  it  two  more :  let  it  be  written  in 
eight  and  eight. 

Snout,     Will  not  the  ladies  ba  afear'd  of  the  lion  ? 

Star.   I  fear  it,  I  promise  you. 

Bot.  Masters,  you  ought  to  consider  with  your- 
selves :  to  bring  in,  Qod  shield  us !  a  lion  among 
ladies,  is  a  most  dreadful  thing;  for  there  is  not  a 
more  fearful  wild-fowl  than  your  lion  living ;  and  we 
ought  to  look  to  it. 

Siiout,  Therefore,  another  prologue  must  teU  he 
IS  not  a  lion. 

Bot,  Nay,  you  must  name  his  name,  and  half  his 
face  must  be  seen  through  the  lion*8  neck ;  and  he 
himself  must  speak  through,  saying  tiius,  or  to  the 
same  defect :  —  *  Ladies,  or  fair  ladies,  I  would  wish 
you,  or,  I  would  request  you,  or,  I  would  entreat 
you,  not  to  fear,  not  to  tremble:  my  life  for  yours. 
If  you  think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion,  it  were  pity 
of  my  life :  no,  I  am  no  such  thing :  I  am  a  man 
as  other  men  are ; '  and  there,  indeed,  let  him  name 
his  name,  and  tell  them  plainly  he  is  Snug,  the  joiner. 

Qtttn.  Well,  it  shall  be  so.  But  there  is  two  hard 
things :  that  is,  to  bring  the  moonlight  into  a  cham- 
ber; for  you  know,  Pyramus  and  Thisby  meet  by 
moonlight. 

Snug,  Doth  the  moon  shine  that  night  we  pla} 
our  play  ? 

Bot.  A  calendar,  a  calendar!  look  In  the  alma- 
nack ;   find  out  moonshine,  find  out  moonshine. 

Quin.     Yes,  it  doth  shine  that  night. 

Bot.  Why,  then  you  may  leave  a  casement  of  tie 
great  chamber  window,  where  we  play,  open ;  and  the 
moon  may  shine  in  at  the  casement. 

Qittfi.  Ay ;  or  else  one  must  come  in  with  a  bush 
of  thorns  and  a  lanthorn,  and  say,  he  comes  to  dit- 
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figure,  or  to  present,  the  person  of  Moonshine.  Then, 
there  is  another  thing :  we  must  have  a  wall  in'  the 
great  chamber ;  for  Pyramus  and  Thisby  (says  ^he 
story)  did  talk  through  the  chink  of  a  wall. 

Snug.  *  You  can  never  bring  in  a  wall.  —  What  say 
you.  Bottom? 

BoL  Some  man  or  other  must  present  Wall ;  and 
let  him  have  some  plaster,  or  some  loam,  or  some 
rough-cast  about  him,  to  signify  wall :  and  let  him 
bold  his  fingers  thus ;  and  through  that  cranny  shall 
Pyramus  and  Thisby  whisper. 

Quin.  If  that  may  be,  then  all  is  well.  Come,  sit 
down,  every  mother's  son,  and  rehearse  your  parts. 
Pyramus,  you  begin.  When  you  have  spoken  your 
speech,  enter  into  that  brake;  and  so  every  one  ac- 
cording to  his  cue. 

EtUer  Puck  behind. 

Puck,    What  hempen  home-spuns  have  we  swag 
gering  here. 
So  near  the  cradle  of  the  Fairy  Queen  ? 
What,  a  play  toward?     TU  be  an  auditor; 
An  actor  too,  perhaps,  if  I  see  cause. 

Quin,     Speak,  Pyramus. — Thisby,  stand  forth. 
Fyr.     "Thisby,    the    fiowers   of    odious    savours 

sweet,"  — 
Quin.     Odours,  odours. 
Pyr,    —  •*  odours  savours  sweet : 

So  hath  thy  breath,  my  dearest  Thisby,  dear.  — 
But,  hark,  a  voice!   stay  thou  but -here  a  while. 
And  by  and  by  I  will  to  thee  appear."     [£xt7. 
Puck.    A  stranger  Pyramus  than  e*er  play'd  here! 

lExit. 
T%i8,    Must  I  speak  now? 
Quin.    Ay,  marry,  must  you;   for  you  must  un* 

VOL.    IV.  D 
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derstand,  he  goes  but  to  see  a  noise  that  he  heard, 
and  is  to  come  again. 

This.    ^*  Most  radiant  Pyramus,  most  lily-white  of 
hue. 

Of  colour  like  the  red  rose  on  triumphant  brier. 
Most  brisky  juvenal,  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew, 

As  true  as  truest  horse,  that  yet  would  never  tire, 
I'll  meet  thee,  Pyramus,  at  Ninny*s  tomb." 

Quin,  Ninus'  tomb,  man.  Why,  you  must  not 
speak  that  yet;  that  you  answer  to  Pyramus.  You 
speak  all  your  part  at  once,  cues  and  all.  —  Pyramus, 
enter:  your  cue  is  past;  it  is,  *< never  tire." 

Enter  Puck,  and  Bottom  with  an  ass's  head. 

This,    O  !  —  **  As  true  as  truest  horse,  that  yei 
would  never  tire." 

Pyr.  «*  If  I  were  fair  Thisby,  I  were  only  thine :  "  — 

Quin.  O  monstrous !  O  strange  !  we  are  haunted. 
Pray,  Masters  !  fly.  Masters  !  help  !    [_Exeunt  Clowns. 

Fuck.     I'll  follow  you,  I'll  lead  you  about  a  round. 

Through  bog,  through  bush,  through  brake,  through 
brier: 
Sometime  a  horse  I'll  be,  sometime  a  hound, 

A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  sometime  a  fire; 
And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar,  and  bum, 
Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every  turn. 

lExU. 

Bot.  Why  do  they  run  away?  this  is  a  knavery 
of  them  to  make  me  afear'd* 

Enter  Skout. 

Snout.  O  Bottom !  thou  art  changed :  what  do  I 
see  on  thee?  [^ExU 

Bot,    What  do  you  see  ?  you  see  an  ass-head  o 
your  own,  do  you? 
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Enter  Quince. 

Quin.  Bless  tliee,  Bottom !  bless  thee !  thou  art 
translated.  [^Exit, 

BoU  I  see  their  knayery.  This  is  to  make  an  ass 
of  me,  to  fright  me,  if  they  could ;  but  I  will  not 
stir  from  this  place,  do  what  they  can.  I  will  walk 
up  and  down  here,  and  I  will  sing,  that  they  shall 
hear  I  am  not  afraid.  \^Sings, 

The  oosel'Cockf  so  Mack  of  hue^ 

With  orange-tawny  hill^ 
The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true^ 

The  vrren  with  little  quUL 

TUa,  [  Waking,']  What  angel  wakes  me  from  my 
flow'ry  bed? 

Bot.     The  finch^  the  sparrow^  and  the  lark^ 
The  plain-song  cuckoo  gray^ 
Whose  note  fall  many  a  man  doth  mark^ 
And  dares  not  answer^  nay; 

for,  indeed,  who  would  set  his  wit  to  so  foolish  a 
bird  ?  who  would  give  a  bird  the  lie,  though  he  cry 
*  cuckoo  *  never  so  ? 

Tita,     I  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,  sing  again: 
Mine  ear  is  much  enamour'd  of  thy  note ; 
So  is  mine  eye  raithralled  to  thy  shape; 
And  thy  fair  virtue's  force,  perforce,  doth  move  me, 
On  the  first  view,  to  say,  to  swear,  I  love  thee. 

Bot.  Methinks,  Mistress,  you  should  have  little 
reason  for  that:  and  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  reason 
and  love  keep  little  company  together  now-a-days. 
The  more  the  pity,  that  some  honest  neighbours  will 
not  make  them  friends.  Nay,  I  can  gleek  upon  oo- 
casion. 
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Tita.   Thou  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  beautiful. 

Bot.  Not  so,  neither ;  but  if  I  had  wit  enough  to 
get  out  of  this  wood,  I  have  enough  to  serve  mine 
own  turn. 

Tita.     Out  of  this  wood  do  not  desire  to  go : 
Thou  shalt  remain  here,  whether  thou  wilt  or  no. 
I  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate ; 
The  Summer  still  doth  tend  upon  my  state; 
And  I  do  loye  thee:    therefore,  go  with  me; 
I'll  give  thee  &iries  to  attend  on  thee ; 
And  they  shall  fetch  thee  jewels  from  the  deep. 
And  sing  while  thou  on  pressed  flowers  dost  sleep: 
And  I  will  purge  thy  mortal  grossness  so, 
That  thou  shalt  like  an  airy  spirit  go.  — 
Peas-blossom  I   Cobweb !  Mote !  and  Mustard-seed  I 

Enter  the  four  Fairies. 

PeaS'hlossom.    Ready. 

Cobweb,  And  I. 

Mote.  And  I. 

Mustard'seed,  And  I. 

All.  Where  shaU  we  got 

Tita.    Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman: 
Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes; 
Feed  him  with  apricocks,  and  dewberries, 
With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulberries. 
The  honey  bags  steal  from  the  humble-bees. 
And  for  night  tapers  crop  their  waxen  thighs. 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's  eyes. 
To  have  my  love  to  bed,  and  to  arise; 
And  pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies. 
To  fan  the  moon-beams  from  his  sleeping  eyes. 
Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  courtesies. 

Peas,    Hail,  mortal! 

Cob.    Hail! 
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Mote.   Hail! 

Mus,     Hail! 

BoU  I  cry  your  worship's  mercy,  heartily.  — - 1  be- 
seech, your  worship's  name. 

Coh.     Cobweb. 

Bot,  I  shall  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance,  good 
Master  Cobweb.  If  I  cut  my  finger,  I  shall  make 
bold  with  you.  —  Your  name,  honest  gentleman  ? 

PecLS,     Peas-blossom. 

Bot,  I  pray  you,  commend  me  to  Mistress  Squash, 
your  mother,  and  to  Master  Peascod,  your  father. 
Good  Master  Peas-blossom,  I  shall  desire  you  of  more 
acquaintance  too.  —  Your  name,  I  beseech  you,  sir? 

Mus.     Mustard-seed. 

Bot.  Good  Master  Mustard-seed,  I  know  your  pa- 
tience well :  that  same  cowardly,  giant-like  ox-beef 
hath  devoured  many  a  gentleman  of  your  house.  I 
promise  you,  your  kindred  hath  made  my  eyes  water 
ere  now.  I  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance,  good 
Master  Mustard-seed. 

Tita.    Come,  wait  upon  him :  lead  him  to  my  bower. 
The  moon,  methinks,  looks  with  a  watery  eye, 
And  when  she  weeps,  weeps  every  little  flower, 
Lamenting  some  enforced  chastity. 
Tie  up  my  love's  tongue,  bring  him  silently. 

SCBKE   II. 

Another  Part  of  the  Wood. 

Enter  Oberok. 

Ohe.    I  wonder  if  Titania  be  awak'd ; 
Then,  what  it  was  that  next  came  in  her  eye, 
Which  she  must  dote  on  in  extremity. 
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Enter  Puck. 

Here  comes  my  messenger.  —  How  now,  mad  spirit  ? 
What  nigbt-nile  now  about  this  haunted  grore? 
Puck,     My  mistress  with  a  monster  is  in  love. 
Near  to  her  close  and  consecrated  bower, 
While  she  was  in  her  dull  and  sleeping  hour, 
A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals. 
That  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalls, 
Were  met  together  to  rehearse  a  play, 
Intended  for  great  Theseus'  nuptial  day. 
The  shallowest  thick-skin  of  that  barren  sort* 
Who  Pyramus  presented  in  their  sport, 
Forsook  his  scene,  and  enter'd  in  a  brake, 
When  I  did  him  at  this  advantage  take; 
An  ass's  nowl  I  fixed  on  his  head : 
Anon,  his  Thisbe  must  be  answered. 
And  forth  my  mimic  comes.     When  they  him  spy, 
As  wild  geese  that  the  creeping  fowler  eye, 
Or  russet-pated  choughs,  many  in  sort. 
Rising  and  cawing  at  the  gun's  report, 
Sever  themselves,  and  madly  sweep  the  sky, 
So,  at  his  sight,  away  his  fellows  fly. 
And,  at  our  stamp,  here  o'er  and  o'er  one  falls: 
He  murther  cries,  and  help  from  Athens  calls. 
Their  sense,  thus   weak,  lost  with  their  fears,  thus 

strong. 
Made  senseless  things  begin  to  do  them  wrong; 
For  briers  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  snatch. 
Some,  sleeves,  some,  hats ;  —  from  yielders  all  things 

catch. 
I  led  them  on  in  this  distracted  fear. 
And  left  sweet  Pyramus  translated  there; 
When  in  that  moment  (so  it  came  to  pass,) 
Titania  wak'd,  and  straightway  lov'd  an  ass. 
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Obe.     This  falls  out  better  than  I  could  deyise. 
But  hast  thou  yet  latch'd  the  Athemau's  eyes 
With  the  loTe-juice,  as  I  did  bid  thee  do? 

Puck.     I  took  him  sleeping,  (that  is  finished  too,) 
And  the  Athenian  woman  by  his  side. 
That,  when  he  wak'd,  of  foice  she  must  be  ey'd. 

Enter  Demei&ius  and  He&mia. 

Ohe.     Stand  close :  this  is  the  same  Athenian. 

Puck.     This  is  the  woman ;  but  not  this  the  man. 

Dem,     O  !  why  rebuke  you  him  that  loves  you  so  ? 
Lay  breath  so  bitter  on  your  bitter  foe. 

Her.    Now,  I  but  chide;  but  I  should  use  thee 
worse, 
For  thou,  I  fear,  hast  given  me  cause  to  curse. 
If  thou  hast  slain  Lysander  in  his  sleep. 
Being  o'er  shoes  in  blood,  plunge  in  the  deep, 
And  kill  me  too. 

The  sun  was  not  so  true  unto  the  day. 
As  he  to  me.     Would  he  have  stol'n  away 
From  sleeping  Hermia?     1*11  believe  as  soon, 
This  whole  Earth  may  be  bor'd,  and  that  the  moon 
May  through  the  centre  creep,  and  so  displease 
Her  brother's  noon-tide  with  th'  Antipodes. 
It  cannot  be  but  thou  hast  murther'd  him; 
So  should  a  murtherer  look,  so  dead,  so  grim. 

Dem,  So  should  the  murther'd  look,  and  so  should  1, 
Pierc'd  through  the  heart  with  your  stem  cruelty; 
Yet  you,  the  murtherer,  look  as  bright,  as  clear. 
As  yonder  Venus  in  her  glimmering  sphere. 

Her.     What's  this  to  my  Lysander  ?  where  is  he  ? 
Ah,  good  Demetrius,  wilt  thou  give  him  me? 

Dem.     I'd  rather  give  his  carcass  to  my  hounds. 

Her.     Out,  dog !   out,  cur !   thou  driv'st  me  past 
the  bounds 
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Of  maiden's  padenoe.     Hast  thou  slain  him  then  ? 
Henceforth  be  nerer  number'd  among  men ! 

0  !   once  tell  true ;  tell  true,  e*en  for  my  sake ; 
Durst  thou  have  look'd  upon  him,  being  awake, 
And  hast  thou  kill'd  him  sleeping  ?     O  brave  touch ! 
Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder,  do  so  much? 

An  adder  did  it ;    for  with  doubler  tongue 
Than  thine,  thou  serpent,  never  adder  stung. 

Dem.   You  spend  your  passion  on  a  mispris'd  mood : 

1  am  not  guilty  of  Lysander's  blood. 
Nor  is  he  dead,  for  aught  that  I  can  tell. 

Her.    1  pray  thee,  tell  me,  then,  that  he  is  well. 

Dem.    And,  if  1  could,  what  should  I  get  tiiere- 
fore? 

Her.     A  privilege,  never  to  see  me  more. — 
And  from  thy  hated  presence  part  I  [so]; 
See  me  no  more,  whether  he  be  dead  or  no.     [^ExU, 

Dem.     There  is  no  following  her  in  this  fierce  vein  * 
Here,  therefore,  for  a  while  I  will  remain. 
So  sorrow's  heaviness  doth  heavier  grow 
For  debt  that  bankrupt  sleep  doth  sorrow  owe; 
Which  now  in  some  slight  measure  it  will  pay, 
If  for  his  tender  here  1  make  some  stay. 

lLie$  down. 

Ohe.     What  hast  thou  done?   thou  hast  mistaken 
quite, 
And  laid  the  love-juice  on  some  true-love's  sight ; 
Of  thy  misprision  must  perforce  ensue 
Some  true-love  tum'd,  and  not  a  false  turn'd  true. 

Puck.     Then  Fate  o'errules ;    that  one  man  hold- 
ing troth, 
A  million  fail,  confounding  oath  on  oath. 

Ohe.     About  the  wood  go  swifter  than  the  wind, 
And  Helena  of  Athens  look  thou  find : 
All  fancy- sick  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer 
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With    sighs    of   love,    that    cosu    the    fresh    Uood 

dear. 
By  some  illusion  see  thou  bring  her  here: 
1*11  charm  his  eyes  against  she  doth  appear. 

Puck.   I  go,  I  go ;  look  how  I  go ; 
Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bcw.       [firtl. 
Ohe.     Flower  of  this  purple  die, 
Hit  with  Cupid's  archery, 
Sink  in  apple  of  his  eye. 
When  his  lore  he  doth  espy. 
Let  her  shine  as  gloriously 
As  the  Venus  of  the  sky,— 
When  thou  wak'st,  if  she  be  bj» 
Beg  of  her  for  remedy. 

Enter  Puox. 
Puck,   Captain  of  our  fairy  band, 

Helena  is  here  at  hand. 

And  the  youth,  mistook  by  me* 

Pleading  for  a  lover's  fee. 

Shall  we  their  fond  pageant  see? 

Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be! 
Ohe,     Stand  aside;  the  noise  they  make 

Will  cause  Demetrius  to  awake. 
Puck.   Then  will  two  at  once  woo  one; 

That  must  needs  be  sport  alone; 

And  those  things  do  best  please  me, 

That  befall  preposterously. 

Enter  Ltsakpsb  and  Helbki.. 

Lye.    Why  should  you  think  that  I  should  woe 
in  scorn? 
Scorn  and  derision  never  come  in  tears : 
Look,  when  I  vow  I  weep,  and  vows  so  bom. 
In  their  nativity  all  truth  appears. 
d2 
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How  can  these  things  in  me  seem  scorn  to  you. 
Bearing  the  badge  of  faith  to  prove  them  true? 

Hel,    You  do  advance  your  cunning  more  and  moie. 
When  truth  kills  truth,  O,  devilish-holy  fray ! 
These  vows  are  Hermia^s :  will  you  give  her  o'er  ? 
Weigh   oath   with   oath,  and  you   will  nothing 
weigh : 
Your  vows,  to  her  and  me,  put  in  two  scales. 
Will  even  weigh,  and  both  as  light  as  tales. 

Lys.     I  had  no  judgment  when  to  her  I  swore. 

Hel,     Nor  none,  in  my  mind,  now  you  give  her  o'er. 

Lys,     Demetrius  loves  her,  and  he  loves  not  you. 

Dem.    [Atoaking,']    O  Helen,  goddess,  nymph,  per- 
fect, divine! 
To  what,  my  love,  shall  I  compare  thine  e3rne? 
Crystal  is  muddy.     O  I  how  ripe  in  show 
Thy  lips,  those  kissing  cherries,  tempting  grow ! 
That  pure  congealed  white,  high  Taurus'  snow, 
Fann'd  with  the  eastern  wind,  tarns  to  a  crow. 
When  thou  hold'st  up  thy  hand.     O,  let  me  kiss 
This  princess  of  pure  white,  this  seal  of  bliss ! 

HeL     O  spite !  O  Hell !  I  see  you  all  are  bent 
To  set  against  me  for  your  merriment: 
If  you  were  civil,  and  knew  courtesy. 
You  would  not  do  me  thus  much  injury. 
Can  you  not  hate  me,  as  I  know  you  do, 
But  you  must  join  in  souls  to  mock  me  too  ? 
If  you  were  men,  as  men  you  are  in  shew. 
You  would  not  use  a  gentle  lady  so  ; 
To  vow,  and  swear,  and  superpraise  my  parts. 
When,  I  am  sure,  you  hate  me  with  your  hearts. 
You  both  are  rivals,  and  love  Hermia, 
And  now  both  rivals,  to  mock  Helena. 
A  trim  exploit,  a  manly  enterprise. 
To  conjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes 
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With  your  derision !  none  of  noble  sort 

Would  BO  offend  a  virgin,  and  extort 

A  poor  soul's  patience,  all  to  make  you  sport. 

Lys,     You  are  unkind,  Demetrius ;  be  not  so ; 
For  you  love  Hermia;  this,  you  know,  I  know: 
And  here,  with  all  good  will,  with  all  my  heart. 
In  Hermia's  love  I  yield  you  up  my  part: 
And  yours  of  Helena  to  me  bequeath. 
Whom  I  do  love,  and  will  do  till  my  death. 

Hd,    Never  did  mockers  waste  more  idle  breath. 

Dem,     Lysander,  keep  thy  Hermia:    I  will  none: 
If  e'er  I  lov'd  her,  all  that  love  is  gone. 
My  heart  to  her  but  ad  gpiest-wise  sojourn* d. 
And  now  to  Helen  is  it  home  returned, 
There  to  remain. 

Lyi.  [Helen,]  it  is  not  so. 

Dem.     Disparage  not  the  faith  thou  dost  not  know. 
Lest  to  thy  peril  thou  aby  it  dear. — 
Tiook,  where  thy  love  comes:  yonder  is  thy  dear. 

Enter  Hibbmia. 

Her.    Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  Amotion 
takes. 
The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes ; 
Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense. 
It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense. 
Thou  art  not  by  mine  eye,  Lysander,  found ; 
Mine  ear,  I  thank  it,  brought  me  to  thy  sound. 
But  why  unkindly  didst  tiiou  leave  me  so? 

Lye,    Why  should  he  stay,  whom  love  doth  preM 

to  go  ? 
Her.    What  love  could  press  Lysander  from  my 

side? 
Lf0.    Lysander's   love,   that  would   not  let  him 
bide; 
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Fair  Helena,  who  more  engilds  the  night 

Than  all  yon  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light. 

Why  seek'st  thou  me  ?  could  not  this  make  thee  kaow, 

The  hate  I  bare  thee  made  me  leave  thee  so? 

lifer.    You  speak  not  as  you  think:  it  cannot  be. 

IhL     Lo !  she  is  one  of  this  confederacy. 
Now  I  perceive  they  have  conjoined,  all  three. 
To  fashion  this  Mae  sport  in  spite  of  me. 
Injurious  Hermia!  most  ungprateful  maid! 
Have  you  conspired,  have  you  with  these  contriv'd 
To  bait  me  with  this  foul  derision? 
Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shar'd. 
The  sisters'  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent. 
When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 
For  parting  us,  —  O !  is  all  forgot  ? 
All  school-days'  friendship,  chUdhood  innocence? 
We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods. 
Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower, 
Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion. 
Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key, 
As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds. 
Had  been  incorporate.     So  we  grew  together,^ 
Like  to, a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted^ 
But  yet  an  union  in  partition, 
Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem; 
So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart; 
Two  of  the  first,  like  coats  in  heraldry 
Due  but  to  one  and  crowned  with  one  crest. 
And  will  you  rend  our  ancient  love  asunder. 
To  join  witibi  men  in  scorning  your  poor  friend? 
It  is  not  friendly,  'tis  not  maidenly: 
Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it. 
Though  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury. 

Ifer.    I  am  amaaed  at  your  passionate  words. 
I  scorn  you  not:  it  seems  that  you  scorn  me. 
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HeL    Have  yon  not  set  Lysander,  as  in  scorn. 
To  follow  me,  and  praise  my  eyes  and  face,. 
And  made  yonr  other  love,  Demetrius, 
(Who  evrai  but  now  did  spurn  me  with  his  foot*) 
To  call  me  goddess,  nymph,  divine,  and  rare. 
Precious,  celestial?     Wherefore  speaks  he  this 
To  her  he  hates?  and  wherefore  doth  Lysander 
Deny  your  love,  so  rich  within  his  soul. 
And  tender  me,  forsooth,  a£^tion. 
But  by  your  setting  on,  by  your  consent? 
What  though  I  be  not  so  in  grace  as  you, 
60  hung  upon  with  love,  so  fortunate. 
But  miserable  most,  to  love  unlov'd. 
This  you  should  pity  rather  than  despise. 

Her.    I  understand  not  what  you  mean  by  this. 

Hd,    Ay,  do,  persever,  countwfeit  sad  looks. 
Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back; 
Wink  at  each  other ;  hold  the  sweet  jest  up : 
This  sport,  well  oazried,  shall  be  chronicled. 
If  you  have  any  pity,  grace,  or  manners. 
You  would  not  make  me  such  an  argument. 
But,  fare  ye  well:  'tia  partly  mine  own  fault. 
Which  death,  or  absence,  soon  shall  remedy. 

Lys.     Stay,  gentle  Helena!  hear  my  excuse: 
My  lore,  my  life,  my  soul,  £Bdr  Helena! 

Hel    O  excellent! 

Her.  Sweet,  do  not  scorn  her  so. 

Dem,    If  she  cannot  entreat,  I  can  compel. 

Lys.    Thou  canst  compel  no  more  than  she  en- 
treat: 
Tliy  threats  have  no  more  strength  than  her  weak 

prayers.  — 
Helen,  I  love  thee;  by  my  life,  I  do: 
I  swear  by  that  which  I  will  lose  for  thee. 
To  prove  him  &lse  that  says  I  love  thee  not. 
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Dem.     I  say,  I  love  thee  more  than  he  can  do. 

Lys.  .  If  thou  say  so,  withdraw,  and  proTe  it  too. 

Dem,     Quick,  come, — 

Her.  Lysander,  whereto  tends  all  this? 

Lys.     Away,  you  Ethiop! 

Dem.  No,  no,  sir; 

Seem  to  break  loose ;  take  on,  as  you  would  follow ; 
But  yet  come  not.     You  are  a  tame  man,  go ! 

Lys,     Hang  off,  thou  cat,  thou  burr!   Tile  thing, 
let  loose. 
Or  I  will  shake  thee  from  me  like  a  serpent. 

Her.     Why  are  you  grown  so  rude?  what  change 
is  this. 
Sweet  love  ? 

Lys.  Thy  love  ?  out,  tawny  Tartar,  out ! 

Out,  loathed  medicine !     O  hated  poison,  hence ! 

Her.     Do  you  not  jest? 

Hel.  Yes,  'sooth;  and  so  do  you. 

Lys.     Demetrius,  I  will  keep  my  word  with  Ihee. 

Dem.     I  would  I  had  your  bond;  for,  I  perceive, 
A  weak  bond  holds  you:  I'll  not  trust  your  word. 

Lys.     What!   should  I  hurt  her,  strike  her,  kill 
her  dead? 
Although  I  hate  her,  I'U  not  harm  her  so. 

Her.    What !  can  you  do  me  greater  harm  than 
hate? 
Hate  me!  wherefore?    O  me!  what  news,  my  love! 
Am  not  I  Hermia?    Are  not  you  Lysander? 
I  am  as  fair  now  as  I  was  erewhile. 
Since  night  you  lov*d  me ;  yet,  since  night  you  left 

me: 
Why,  then  you  left  me  (O,  tlie  gods  forbid!) 
In  earnest,  shall  I  say? 

Lys.  Ay,  by  my  Ufe; 

And  never  did  desire  to  see  thee  more. 
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Therefore,  be  out  of  hope,  of  question,  of  doubt; 
Be  certain,  nothing  truer:   'tis  no  jest, 
That  I  do  hate  thee,  and  love  Helena. 

Her,    O  me !  —  you  juggler !  jou  canker-blossom ! 
You  thief  of  love !  what,  have  you  come  by  night. 
And  stoFn  my  loye's  heart  from  him? 

Hel.  Fine,  i' faith 

Haye  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame. 
No  touch  of  bashftilness  ?    What,  will  you  tear 
Impatient  answers  from  my  gentle  tongue? 
Fie,  fie!  you  counterfeit,  you  puppet  you! 

Her.    Puppet!  why  so?    Ay,  that  way  goes  the 
game. 
Now  I  perceive  that  she  hath  made  compare 
Between  our  stalores:  she  hath  urg'd  her  height. 
And  with  her  personage,  her  tall  personage, 
Her  height,  forsooth,  she  hath  prevail'd  with  him.  — 
And  are  you  grown  so  high  in  his  esteem 
Because  I  am  so  dwarfish,  and  so  low? 
How  low  am  I,  thou  painted  maypole?   speak; 
How  low  am  I?    I  am  not  yet  so  low. 
But  that  my  naib  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes. 

Hd>    I  pray  you,  though  you  mock  me,  gentle- 
men. 
Let  her  not  hurt  me :  I  was  neyer  curst ; 
I  haye  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness ; 
1  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardice; 
Let  her  not  strike  me.     You,  perhaps,  may  think. 
Because  she  is  something  lower  than  myself. 
That  I  can  match  her. 

Her,  Lower!  hark,  again* 

Hd.    Good  Heimia,  do  not  be  so  bitter  with  me 
I  evermore  did  loye  you,  Hermia, 
Did  ever  keep  your  counsels,  never  wi«mgM  you; 
Save  that,  in  love  unto  Demetrius, 
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I  told  him  of  your  stealth  unto  this  wood. 
He  follow'd  you;  for  love,  I  follow'd  him: 
But  he  hath  chid  me  hence,  and  threatened  me 
To  strike  me,  spurn  me,  nay,  to  kill  me  too; 
And  now,  so  you  will  let  me  quiet  go, 
To  Athens  will  I  hear  my  folly  back. 
And  follow  you  no  further.     Let  me  go: 
You  see  how  simple  and  how  fond  I  am. 

Her.    Why,  get  you  gone.    Who  is't  that  hinders 
you? 

Hd.    A  foolish  heart,  that  I  leave  here  behind. 

Her.    What,  with  Lysander? 

Hel.  With  Demetrius. 

Lys,    Be  not  afraid:    she  shall  not  harm  thee, 
Helena. 

Dem*    No,  sir:   she  shall  not,  though  you  take 
her  part. 

Heh    O!   when  she  is   angry,  she  is  keen  and 
shrewd. 
She  was  a  vixen  when  she  went  to  school; 
And,  though  she  be  but  little,  she  is  fierce. 

Her.     Little    again !    nothing   but   low  and  lit- 
tle!— 
Why  will  you  suffer  her  to  flout  me  thus? 
Let  me  come  to  her. 

Lyi.  Oet  you  gone,  you  dwaxf ; 

You  minimus,  of  hind'xing  knot-grass  made; 
You  bead,  you  acorn. 

Dent.  You  are  too  officious 

In  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services. 
Let  her  alone;  speak  not  of  Helena; 
Take  not  her  part ;  for  if  thou  dost  intend 
Never  so  little  shew  of  love  to  her. 
Thou  shalt  aby  it. 

Ly».  Now  she  holds  me  not» 
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Now  follow,  if  thou  dar'st,  to  try  whose  right, 
Of  thine  or  mine,  ia  most  in  Helena. 

Dem,     Follow?  nay,  I'll  go  with  thee,  cheek  by 
jowl.        {^Exeunt  Ltsakder  and  Dbmetbitts. 

Her.     You,  mistress,  all  this  coil  is  'long  of  you. 
Nay,  go  not  back. 

Hel,  I  will  not  trust  you,  I, 

Nor  longer  stay  in  your  curst  company. 
Your  hands,  than  mine,  are  quicker  for  a  fray; 
My  legs  are  longer  though,  to  run  away. 

[^Eant,  followed  by  Hebhia. 

Ohe,     This  is  thy  negligence :  still  thou  mistak'st. 
Or  else  commit'st  thy  knayeries  willingly. 

Puck.     Believe  me.  King  of  Shadows,  I  mistook. 
Did  not  you  tell  me  I  should  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  had  on? 
And  so  far  blameless  proves  my  enterprise. 
That  I  have  'nointed  an  Athenian's  eyes; 
And  so  far  am  I  glad  it  so  did  sort. 
As  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport. 

Ohe.     Thou  seest,  these  lovers  seek  a  place  to 
fight: 
Hie,  therefore,  Robin,  overcast  the  night; 
The  starry  welkin  cover  thou  anon 
With  drooping  fog,  as  black  as  Acheron;  * 

And  lead  these  testy  rivals  so  astray. 
As  one  come  not  within  another's  way. 
Like  to  Lysander  sometime  frame  thy  tongue. 
Then  stir  Demetrius  up  with  bitter  wrong ; 
And  sometime  rail  thou  like  Demetrius ; 
And  from  each  other  look  thou  lead  them  thus, 
Till  o'er  their  brows  death-counterfeiting  sleep. 
With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings,  doth  creep: 
Then  crush  this  herb  into  Lysander's  eye; 
Whose  liquor  hath  this  virtuous  property, 

VOL.  IV.  B  >- 
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To  take  from  thence  all  error  with  his  might. 

And  make  his  eye-balls  roll  with  wonted  sight« 

When  they  next  wake,  all  this  derision 

Shall  seem  a  dream  and  fruitless  vision; 

And  back  to  Athens  shall  the  lovers  wend, 

With  league,  whose  date  till  death  shall  never  end. 

Whiles  I  in  this  affair  do  thee  employ, 

1*11  to  my  Queen,  and  beg  her  Indian  boy; 

And  then  I  will  her  charmed  eye  release 

From  monster's  view,  and  all  things  shall  be  peace. 

Puck,     My  fairy  lord,   this    must   be   done  with 
haste; 
For  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  ftill  fast, 
And  yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger. 
At  whose  approach,  ghosts,  wandering  here  and  there, 
Troop  home  to  church-yards :   damned  spirits  all. 
That  in  cross-ways  and  floods  have  burial, 
Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone ; 
For  fear  lest  day  should  look  their  shames  upon, 
They  wilfully  themselves  exile  from  light. 
And  must  for  aye  consort  with  black-brow'd  night. 

Ohe,     But  we  are  spirits  of  another  sort. 
I  with  the  morning's  love  have  oft  made  sport; 
And,  like  a  forester,  the  groves  may  tread, 
Even  till  the  eastern  gate,  all  fiery-red. 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams. 
Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  salt  green  streams. 
But,  notwithstanding,  haste;  make  no  delay: 
We  may  effect  this  business  yet  ere  day. 

lExU  Obekov. 

Pttek,    Up  and  down,  up  and  down; 

I  will  lead  them  up  and  down: 
I  am  fear'd  in  field  and  town; 
Goblin,  lead  them  up  and  down. 
Here  comes  one. 
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Enter  Ltsandeb. 

Lys,    Where   art  thou,  proud   Demetrius?   speak 

thou  now. 
Puck*    Here,  villain!  drawn  and  ready.    Where 

art  thou? 
Lffs.     I  will  be  with  thee  straight. 
Puck.  Follow  me  then 

To  plainer  ground. 

{^Exit  'Ltsander,  as  following  the  voice. 

Enter  Demetbius. 

Dem,  Lysander!  speak  again. 

Thou  runaway,  thou  coward,  art  thou  fled? 
Speak!     In  some  bush?    Where  dost  thou  hide  thy 
head? 
Puck,     Thou   coward !    art  thou  bragging  to   the 
stars. 
Telling  the  bushes  that  thou  look'st  for  wars. 
And  wilt  not  come?     Come,  recreant;   come,  thou 

child; 
I'll  whip  thee  with  a  rod:  he  is  defil'd 
That  draws  a  sword  on  thee. 

Dent.  Yea;  art  thou  there? 

Puck.     Follow  my  voice:   we'll  try  no  manhood 
here.  \^Exeunt. 

Enter  Ltsakdeb. 

Lye.    He    goes    before    me,   and   still    dares    roe 
on: 
When  I  come  where  he  calls,  then  he  is  gone. 
The  villain  is  much  lighter  heel'd  than  I: 
I  follow'd  fast,  but  faster  he  did  fly ; 
That  fallen  am  I  in  dark  uneven  way. 
And  here  will  rest  me.     Come,  thou  gentle  day! 

[Liee  dovm. 
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For  if  but  once  thou  shew  me  thy  grey  light, 

1*11  find  Demetrius,  and  revenge  this  spite.       [SZeep«« 

Enter  Puck  and  Demetrius. 

Puck,     Ho  !  ho  !   ho  !     Coward,  why  com*8t  thou 

not? 
Dem.    Abide  me,  if  thou  dar*st;   for  well  I  wot, 
Thou  run*st  before  me,  shifting  every  place. 
And  dar*8t  not  stand,  nor  look  me  in  the  face. 
^Vhere  art  thou  [now]? 

Pttck,  Come  hither:  I  am  here. 

Dem.     Nay,  then  thou  mock'st  me.     Thou  shalt 
buy  this  dear, 
If  ever  I  thy  face  by  day-light  see: 
Now,  go  thy  way.     Faintness  constraineth  me 
To  measure  out  my  length  on  this  cold  bed. 
By  day's  approach  look  to  be  visited. 

[^Lies  down  and  9leep9. 

Enter  Heleka. 
Hd,     O  weary  night!  O  long  and  tedious  night! 
Abate  thy  hours  :  shine,  comforts,  from  the  East, 
That  I  may  back  to  Athens,  by  day-light, 

From  these  that  my  poor  company  detest. 
And  sleep,  that  sometime  shuts  up  sorrow's  eye, 
Steal  me  a  while  from  mine  own  company.       [^Sleeps. 
Puck,     Yet  but  three  ?     Come  one  more  ; 
Two  of  both  kinds  make  up  four. 
Here  she  comes,  curst  and  sad. 
Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad, 
Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad. 

Enter  Hebmia. 

Her.    Never  so  weary,  never  so  in  woe. 

Bedabbled  with  the  dew,  and  torn  with  briers: 
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I  can  no  farther  crawl,  no  farther  go ; 

My  legs  can  keep  no  pace  with  mj  desires. 
Here  will  I  rest  me  till  the  break  of  day. 
Heavens  shield  Lysander,  if  they  mean  a  fray ! 

l^Lies  dotpm. 
Puck.    On  tiie  ground 
Sleep  sound: 
I'll  apply 
[To]  your  eye, 
Gentle  lover,  remedy. 
When  thou  wak'st. 
Thou  tak'st 
True  delight 
In  the  sight 
Of  thy  former  lady's  eye : 
And  the  country  proverb  known. 
That  every  man  should  take  his  own. 
In  your  waking  shall  be  shewn: 
'Jack  shall  have  Jill; 
Naught  shall  go  ill; 
The  man  shall  have  his  mare  again. 
And  all  shaU  be  weU.' 

^EmI  Pvox.  —  Dbm.,  Hbl.,  4^.,  sleep 
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ACT   IV, 

Scene  I.  —  The  Same. 

Enter  Titania  and  Bottom;   Fairies  attending, 
Oberon  behind^  unseen, 

TlTAmA. 

COME,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed, 
While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy,' 
And  stick  musk-roses  in  thy  sleek  smooth  head. 
And  kiss  thy  fair  large  ears,  my  gentle  joy. 

BoU    Whereas  Peas-blossom? 

Peotf.     Ready. 

BoU    Scratch  my  head.  Peas-blossom.  —  Where's 
Mounsieur  Cobweb? 

Cob,     Ready. 

BoU  Mounsieur  Cobweb  ;  good  Mounsieur,  get 
your  weapons  in  your  hand,  and  kill  me  a  red-hipp*d 
humble-bee  on  the  top  of  a  thistle ;  and,  good  Moun- 
sieur. bring  me  the  honey-bag.  Do  not  fret  yourself 
too  much  in  the  action,  Mounsieur ;  and,  good  Moun- 
sieur, have  a  care  the  honey-bag  break  not :  I  would 
be  loath  to  have  you  overflown  with  a  honey-bag, 
signior.  —  Where's  Mounsieur  Mustard-seed? 

Must,     Ready. 

BoU  Give  me  your  neif,  Mounsieur  Mustard-seed. 
Pray  you,  leave  your  courtesy,  good  Mounsieur. 

MvaU    What's  your  will? 

BoU  Nothing,  good  Mounsieur,  but  to  help  Cav- 
alery  Cobweb  to  scratch.  I  must  to  the  barber's, 
Mounsieur ;    for,  methinks,  I  am  marvellous  hairy 
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about  the  face,  and  I  am  such  a  tender  asa,  if  my 
hair  do  but  tickle  me,  I  must  scratch. 

Tita,    What,  wilt  thou  hear  some  music,  mj  sweet 
love? 

BoU  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music :  let's 
have  the  tongs  and  the  bones.  [^Riuiie  musie. 

Tita.   Or,  say,  sweet  love,  what  thou  desir'st  to  eat. 

BoU  Truly,  a  peck  of  provender :  I  could  munch 
your  good  dry  oats.  Methinks,  I  have  a  great  de- 
sire to  a  bottle  of  hay :  good  hay,  sweet  hay,  hath 
no  fellow. 

Tita.     I  have  a  venturous  fairy  that  shall  seek 
The  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  new  nuts. 

Bot^  I  had  rather  have  a  handful  or  two  of  dried 
peas.  But,  I  pray  you,  let  none  of  your  people  stix 
me:   I  have  an  exposition  of  sleep  come  upon  me. 

Tita.    Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my  arms. 
Fairies,  be  gone,  and  be  a  while  away. 
So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle 
Gently  entwist;   the  female  ivy  so 
Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm. 
O,  how  I  love  thee!  how  I  dote  on  thee! 

IThey  deep. 
Enter  PxrcK. 

Ole.  {^Advancing.']    Welcome,  good  Robin.     Sees! 
thou  this  sweet  sight? 
Her  dotage  now  I  do  begin  to  pity; 
For  meeting  her  of  late  behind  the  wood. 
Seeking  sweet  favours  for  this  hateful  fool, 
I  did  upbraid  her,  and  fall  out  with  her. 
For  she  his  hairy  temples  then  had  rounded 
With  coronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers; 
And  that  same  dew,  which  sometime  on  the  buds 
Was  wont  to  swell  like  round  and  orient  pearls. 
Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flow'rets'  eyes. 
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Like  tears  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewail. 

When  I  had  at  my  pleasure  taunted  her, 

And  she  in  mild  terms  begg*d  my  patience, 

I  then  did  ask  of  her  her  changeling  child. 

Which  straight  she  gare  me;   and  her  fairy  sent 

To  bear  him  to  my  bower  in  Fairy^land* 

And  now  I  have  tiie  boy,  I  will  undo 

This  hateful  imperfection  of  her  eyes : 

And,  gentle  Puck,  take  this  transformed  scalp 

From  off  tiie  head  of  this  Athenian  swain. 

That  he,  awaking  when  the  other  do. 

May  all  to  Athens  back  again  repair. 

And  think  no  more  of  this  night's  accidents. 

But  as  the  fierce  yexation  of  a  dream. 

But  first  I  will  release  the  Fairy  Queen. 

[^Touehing  her  eyes  with  an  hero 
Be  as  thou  wast  wont  to  be; 
See  as  thou  wast  wont  to  see: 
Dianas  bud  o'er  Cupid's  flower 
Hath  such  force  afid  blessed  power. 
Now,  my  Titania!  wake  you,  my  sweet  Queen. 

TUa.     My  Oberon !   what  Tisions  hare  I  seen ! 
Mediought,  I  was  enamour'd  of  an  ass. 

Ohe.    There  lies  your  loTe. 

TUa.  How  came  these  things  to  pass  ? 

O,  how  mine  eyes  do  loath  this  visage  now! 

Ohe.  Silence,  a  while.  —  Robin,  take  off  his  head.  «-^ 
Titania,  music  call;   and  strike  more  dead 
Than  common  sleep,  of  all  these  fire,  the  sense. 

Tit-a.    Music,  ho  !  music !  such  as  charmeth  sleep. 

Puck.     [Now,]  when  thou  wak'st,  with  thine  own 
fool's  eyes  peep. 

Ohe.    Sound,  music!    [S^S  miine.]    Come,  m^ 
Queen,  take  hands  with  me. 
And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be 
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Now  tbou  and  I  are  new  in  amity. 
And  will  to-morrow  midnight  solemnly 
Dance  in  Duke  Theseus*  house  triumphantly. 
And  bless  it  to  all  &ir  posterity. 
There  shall  the  pairs  of  &ithful  lovers  be 
Wedded,  with  Theseus,  all  in  jollity. 
Puck,   Fairy  King,  attend,  and  mark: 

I  do  hear  the  morning  lark. 
Ohe.     Then,  my  Queen,  in  silence  sad, 
Trip  we  after  the  night's  shade; 
We  the  globe  can  compass  soon. 
Swifter  ^an  the  wand'ring  moon. 
Tita,    Come,  my  lord ;   and  in  our  flight. 
Tell  me  how  it  came  this  night. 
That  I  sleeping  here  was  found 
With  these  mortals  on  the  ground.   [_Exeuni, 
[^Homa  sound  untktn. 

Enter  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Eoeits,  and  Train. 

The,     Go,  one  of  you,  find  out  the  Forester; 
For  now  our  obserration  is  performed : 
And  since  we  have  the  yaward  of  the  day. 
My  loTe  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds.  — 
Uncouple  in  the  western  valley :   let  them  go  !  — 
Dispatch,  I  say,  and  find  the  Forester.  — 
We  will,  fair  Queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top. 
And  mark  the  musical  confusion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

Hip,     I  was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus,  once. 
When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  the  bear 
With  hounds  of  Sparta:    never  did  I  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding ;   for,  besides  the  groves. 
The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 
Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cry.     I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 
e2 
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The,     My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind ; 
So  flew'd,  so  sanded;   and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew ; 
Crook-kneed,  and  dew-lap*d  like  Thessalian  bulls; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  match'd  in  mouth  like  bells. 
Each  under  each.     A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  halloo'd  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn. 
In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Thessaly : 
Judge,  when  you  hear.  —  But,  soft !  what  nymphs 
are  these? 

Ege,     My  lord,  this  is  my  daughter  here  asleep; 
And  this,  Lysander ;   this  Demetrius  is ; 
This  Helena,  old  Nedar's  Helena: 
I  wonder  of  their  being  here-  toother. 

The,     No  doubt,  they  rose  up  early,  to  observe 
The  rite  of  May :   and,  hearing  our  intent. 
Came  here  in  grace  of  our  solemnity.  — 
But  speak,  Egeus ;   is  not  this  the  day 
That  Hermia  should  give  answer  of  her  choice  ^ 

Ege,     It  is,  my  lord. 

The,     Go,  bid  the  huntsmen  wake  them  with  their 
horns. 
[Homs^  and  shout  within.     Demetbius,  Lysak- 
DSB,  Hebmia,  and  Helena,  wake  and  start  up, 
Oood-morrow,  friends.     Saint  Valentine  is  past; 
Begin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now? 

Lys,     Pardon,  my  lord.  [^All  kneel 

The,  I  pray  you  all,  stand  up. 

I  know,  you  two  are  rival  enemies : 
How  comes  this  gentle  concord  in  the  world. 
That  hatred  is  so  far  from  jealousy. 
To  sleep  by  hate,  and  fear  no  enmity? 

Lys,     My  lord,  I  shall  reply  amazedly, 
Half  sleep,  half  waking :    but  as  yet,  I  swear 
I  cannot  truly  say  how  I  came  here; 
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But,  as  I  think,  (for  tmlj  would  I  speak, -» 
And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  so  it  is) 
I  came  with  Hermia  hither:    our  intent 
Was  to  be  gone  from  Athens,  where  we  might 
Without  the  peril  of  the  Athenian  law  — 

Ege.    Enough,  enough !  my  lord,  you  hare  enough 
I  beg  the  law,  the  law,  upon  his  head. 
They  would  have  stol'n  away ;  they  would,  Demetrius, 
Thereby  to  have  defeated  you  and  me ; 
You,  of  your  wife,  and  me,  of  my  consent. 
Of  my  consent  that  she  should  be  your  wife. 

Dem.     My  lord,  fair  Helen  told  me  of  their  stealth. 
Of  this  their  purpose  hither,  to  this  wood; 
And  I  in  fury  hither  followed  them: 
Fair  Helena  in  fancy  foUow'd  me. 
But,  my  good  lord,  I  wot  not  by  what  power, 
(But  by  some  power  it  is,)  my  love  to  Hermia, 
Melted  as  [doth]  the  snow,  seems  to  me  now 
As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gawd, 
Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  upon; 
And  all  the  faith,  the  virtue  of  my  heart. 
The  object,  and  the  pleasure  of  mine  eye, 
Is  only  Helena.     To  her,  my  lord. 
Was  I  betroth'd  ere  I  saw  Hermia: 
But,  like  in  sickness,  did  I  loath  this  food; 
But,  as  in  health,  come  to  my  natural  taste. 
Now  do  I  wish  it,  love  it,  long  for  it. 
And  will  for  evermore  be  true  to  it. 

The,    Fair  lovers,  you  are  fortunately  met. 
Of  this  discourse  we  shall  hear  more  anon.  — - 
Egeus,  I  will  overbear  your  will. 
For  in  the  Temple,  by  and  by  with  us, 
These  couples  shall  eternally  be  knit. 
And,  for  the  morning  now  is  something  worn. 
Our  purpo8*d  hunting  shall  be  set  aside. 
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Away,  with  us,  to  Athens :  three  and  three, 
We'll  hold  a  feast  in  great  solemnity. — 
Come,  Hippoljta.        [^ExeiuU  Thesbus,  Hipfolyta, 

Eoisus,  and  TVotn. 

Dem,    These  things  seem  small,  and  undistinguish* 
able. 
Like  far-off  mountains  tamed  into  douds. 

Her.  Methinks  I  see  these  things  with  parted  eye, 
When  every  thing  seems  double. 

HeL  So  methinks: 

And  I  have  found  Demetrius,  like  a  jewel. 
Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own. 

Dem.  It  seems  to  mc 

That  yet  we  sleep,  we  dream.  —  Do  not  you  think 
The  Duke  was  here,  and  bid  us  follow  him? 

Her,    Yea;  and  my  father. 

HeL  And  Hippolyta. 

Lye.    And  he  did  bid  us  follow  to  the  Temple. 

Dem.    Why  then,  we   are   awake.     Let's  follow 
him; 
And  by  the  way  let  us  recount  our  dreams. 

[£xetm/.     BoTTOic  wakes. 

Bot.  When  my  cue  comes,  call  me,  and  I  will 
answer :  —  my  next  is,  **  Most  fidr  Pyramus."  —  Hey, 
ho!  —  Peter  Quince!  Flute,  the  bellows-mender! 
Snout,  the  tinker !  Starveling  I  Qod*s  my  life !  stoFn 
hence,  and  left  me  asleep.  I  have  had  a  moat  rare 
vision.  I  have  had  a  dream,  —  past  the  wit  of  man 
to  say  what  dream  it  was ;  man  is  but  an  ass,  if  he 
go  about  to  expound  this  dream.  Methought  I  was 
—  there  is  no  man  can  tell  what.  Methought  I  was, 
and  methought  I  had  —  but  man  is  but  a  patdi*d  fool 
if  he  will  offer  to  say  what  methought  I  had.  The  eye 
of  man  hath  not  heard,  the  ear  of  man  hath  not  seen, 
man's  hand  is  not  able  to  taste,  his  tongue  to  coneeiye* 
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nor  his  heart  to  report,  what  my  dream,  was,  I  will 
get  Peter  Quince  to  write  a  ballad  of  this  dream: 
it  shall  be  called  Bottom's  Dream,  because  it  hath 
no  bottom ;  and  I  will  sing  it  in  the  latter  end  of  a 
play,  before  the  Duke :  peradyenture,  to  make  it  the 
more  gracious,  I  shall  sing  it  at  her  death.     [^ExU, 


scxHE  n. 

Athens.    A  Room  m  Qvincs*s  House. 

Enter  Quince,  Flute,  Shout,  and  Staeteliitq. 

Quin.  Have  you  sent  to  Bottom's  house?  is  he 
come  home  yet? 

Star,  He  cannot  be  heard  oH  Out  of  doubt,  he 
iff  transported. 

Flu.  If  he  come  not,  &en  the  play  is  marr'd.  It 
goes  not  forward,  doth  it? 

Quin>  It  is  not  possible :  you  hare  not  a  man  in 
all  Athens  able  to  discharge  Pyramua,  but  he. 

Flu.  No ;  he  hath  simply  the  best  wit  of  any  handi- 
craft man  in  Athens. 

Quin.  Yea,  and  the  best  person  too ;  and  he  is  a 
'/ery  paramour  for  a  sweet  roice. 

Flu.  You  must  say  paragon :  a  paramour  is,  Qod 
hiess  us !  a  thing  of  nought. 

Enter  Skuo. 

Snug.  Masters,  the  Duke  is  coming  from  the  Tem- 
ple, and  there  is  two  or  three  lords  and  ladies  more 
married.  If  our  sport  had  gone  forward,  we  had  all 
been  made  men. 

Flu.  O,  sweet  bully  Bottom !  Thus  hath  he  lost 
sixpence  a-day  during  his  life;    he  could  not  hare 
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'scaped  sixpence  a-day:  an  the  Duke  had  not  given 
him  sixpence  a-day  for  playing  Pyramus,  I'll  be 
hang*d:  he  would  have  deserved  it:  sixpence  a-day 
in  Pyramus,  or  nothing. 

Enter  Bottox.    . 

BoU  Where  are  these  lads  i  where  are  these 
hearts? 

Qutn.  Bottom  !  —  O  most  courageous  day  I  0 
most  happy  hour ! 

Bot,  Masters,  I  am  to  discourse  wonders ;  but  ask 
me  not  what ;  for,  if  I  tell  you,  I  am  no  true  Athenian. 
I  will  tell  you  every  thing,  [right]  as  it  fell  out. 

Quin,    Let  us  hear,  sweet  Bottom. 

BoL  Not  a  word  of  me.  All  that  I  will  tell  you 
is,  that  the  Duke  hath  dined.  Get  your  apparel  to- 
gether, good  strings  to  your  beards,  new  ribbons  to 
your  pumps :  meet  presently  at  the  Palace :  every  man 
look  o'er  his  part ;  for,  the  short  and  the  long  is,  our 
play  is  preferred.  In  any  case,  let  Thisby  have  dean 
linen,  and  let  not  him  that  plays  the  lion  pare  his  nails ; 
for  they  shall  hang  out  for  the  lion's  daws.  And, 
most  dear  actors,  eat  no  onions,  nor  garlic,  for  we 
are  to  utter  sweet  breath ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  to 
hear  them  say,  it  is  a  sweet  comedy.  No  more  words: 
away!  go;  away!  [Exeiou. 
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ACT    V. 

ScxKE  L  —  The  Same.     An  Apartment  in  the  Palace 
of  Thesbus. 

Enter  THS8BUB9  HiPFOLYTA,  Philostbatb,  Lords. 
and  Attendants. 

HlPPOLTTA, 

ifTMS  strange,  my  Thesens,  that  these  lovers  speak 

±  of. 

The.    More  strange  than  true :  I  nerer  may  believe 
These  antic  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys. 
Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains, 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 
The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact : 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  Hell  can  hold; 
That  is  the  madman:  the  lover,  all  as  frantic. 
Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt : 
The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling. 
Doth   glance  from  heaven  to   earth,  from  earth  to 

heaven; 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 
Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination. 
That,  if  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy. 
It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy. 
[Or  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear. 
How  easy  is  a  bush  supposM  a  bear!] 
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Hip,     But  all  the  story  of  the  night  told  over, 
Aud  all  their  minds  transfigured  so  together, 
More  witnesseth  than  fancy's  images, 
And  grows  to  something  of  great  constancy. 
But,  howsoever,  strange,  and  admirable. 

The.     Here  come  the  lovers,  fiill  of  joy  and  mirth. 

Enter  Ltbakdbb,  Dembtbiub,  Hsbxia,  and 

HSXENA. 

Joy,  gentle  friends !  joy,  and  fresh  days  of  love 
Accompany  your  hearts! 

Lys.  More  than  to  us 

Wait  in  your  royal  walks,  your  board,  your  bed! 

Tke.    Come  now;  what  masks,  what  dances  shall 
we  hare, 
To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours. 
Between  our  after-supper  and  bed-time? 
Where  is  our  usual  manager  of  mirth? 
What  revels  are  in  hand?     Is  there  no  play. 
To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour  ? 
Call  Philostrate. 

PhUostratc,         Here,  mighty  Theseus. 

T%e,     Say,  what  abridgment  have  you  for  this  even* 
ing? 
What  mask?  what  music?     How  shall  we  beguile 
The  lazy  time,  if  not  with  some  delight  ? 

PhUosL    There  is  a  brief  how  many  sports  are 
ripe; 
Make  choice  of  which  yo<ar  highness  will  see  first. 

l^GMmg  a  paper. 

Lys.     IReads.']    ^  The  BaUle  with  the  Centaurs,  te 
he  sung 
By  an  Athenian  eunach  to  the  harp.** 

The.    We'll  none  of  that :  tbat  have  I  told  my  lovea 
In  glory  of  my  kinsman  Hercules. 
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Lys.     *'  The  riot  of  the  tipay  Bacchanalia 
Tearing  the  Thracian  singer  in  iheiir  rage.*^ 

The.    That  is  an  old  device;   and  it  was  play*d 
When  I  6om  Thebes  came  last  a  conqueror. 

Lys.    **  The  thrice  three  Musee  mowming  far  the 
death 
Of  learnings  late  deceased  in  heggary'* 

The.     That  is  some  satire,  keen  and  ^tical, 
Not  sorting  with  a  nnptial  ceremony. 

Lys.     "  A  tedious  brief  scene  of  young  PyramuSf 
And  his  love  Tkishe :  pery  tragical  mirth.** 

The.    Merry  and  tragical!    Tedious  and  brief! 
That  is,  hot  ice,  and  wondrous  strange  snow. 
How  shall  we  find  the  concord  of  this  discord  ? 

Philost.    A  play  there  is»  my  lord,  some  ten  words 
long, 
Which  is  as  brief  as  I  have  known  a  play; 
But  by  ten  words,  my  lord,  it  is  too  long. 
Which  makes  it  tedious;  for  in  all  the  play 
There  is  not  one  word  apt,  one  player  fitted. 
And  tragical,  my  noble  lord,  it  is; 
For  Pyramus  therein  doth  kill  himself: 
Which,  when  I  saw  rehears'd,  I  must  confess. 
Made  mine  eyes  water;  but  more  merry  tears 
The  passion  of  loud  laughter  never  shed. 

The.    What  are  they  that  do  play  it? 

Philost.    Hard-handed  men,  that  work  in  Athena 
here, 
Which  never  labour'd  in  their  minds  till  now; 
And  now  have  toil'd  their  tmbreath'd  memories 
With  this  same  play,  against  your  nuptial. 

The.    And  we  will  hear  it 

Philost.  No,  my  noble  lord; 

It  is  not  for  you:    I  have  heard  it  over. 
And  it  is  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world, 

VOL.  IV.  r 
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UnleiiB  70a  can  find  sport  in  their  intents, 
Extremely  stretcli'd,  and  conn'd  with  cruel  pain. 
To  do  you  service. 

The.  I  will  hear  that  play^ 

For  never  any  thing  can  be  amiss, 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it 
Go,  bring  them  in ;  —  and  take  your  places,  ladies. 

lExit  Philostbate. 

Hip.     I  love  not  to  see  wretchedness  o*ercharg*d, 
And  duty  in  his  service  perishing. 

The.  Why,  gentle  sweet,  you  shall  see  no  such  thing. 

Hip.    He  says  they  can  do  nothing  in  this  kind. 

The,     The   kinder   we,  to   give  them  thanks   for 
nothing. 
Our  sport  shall  be  to  take  what  they  mistake: 
And  what  poor  duty  cannot  do. 
Noble  respect  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit. 
Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks  have  purposed 
To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes; 
Where  I  have  seen  them  shiver  and  look  pale. 
Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences. 
Throttle  their  practised  accent  in  their  fears. 
And,  in  conclusion,  dumbly  have  broke  off. 
Not  paying  me  a  welcome :  —  trust  me,  sweet. 
Out  of  this  silence,  yet  I  pick'd  a  welcome; 
And  in  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty 
I  read  as  much  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence. 
Love,  therefore,  and  tongue*tied  simplicity. 
In  least  speak  most,  to  my  capacity. 

Enter  Philostbate. 

Philost.     So  please  your  Grace,  the  Prologue  is 

address*d. 
The.    Let  him  approach.      [^Flourish  of  trumpets. 
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Enter  Quince  as  the  Prologue. 

Prol,     "  If  we  offend,  it  is  with  our  good  will. 

That  you  should  think,  we  come  not  to  offend, 
But  with  good-wiQ.     To  show  our  simple  skill, 

That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end. 
Consider  then,  we  come  but  in  despite. 

We  do  not  come  as  minding  to  content  you. 
Our  true  intent  is.     All  for  your  delight, 

We  are  not  here.     That  yon  should  here  repent 
you, 
The  actors  are  at  hand ;   and,  by  their  shew. 
You  shall  know  all,  that  you  are  like  to  know." 

The,    This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  points. 

Lye.  He  hath  rid  his  prologue  like  a  rough  colt; 
he  knows  not  the  stop.  A  good  moral,  my  lord :  it 
is  not  enough  to  speak,  but  to  speak  true. 

Hip,  Indeed,  he  hath  play'd  on  his  prologue  like 
a  child  on  a  recorder;  a  sound,  but  not  in  govem- 
ment. 

The.    His  speech  was  like  a  tangled  chain. 
Nothing  impaired,  but  all  disordered. 
Who  is  next? 

Enter,  toUh  a  Trumpet  and  the  Presenter  before  them, 
Ptbamus  and  Thisbb,  Wall,  Moonshine,  and  Lion, 
as  in  dunib  show. 

Presenter.    "  Gentles,  perchance  you  wonder  at  this 

show; 
But  wonder  on,  till  truth  make  all  things  plain. 
This  man  is  Pyramus,  if  you  would  know ; 

This  beauteous  lady  Thisby  is,  certain. 
This  man,  with  lime  and  rough-east,  doth  present 
Wall,  that  vile  wall  which  did  these  lovers  sun- 
der ; 
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And  through  wall's  chink,  poor  souls,  they  are  con 
tent 

To  whisper,  at  tke  which  let  no  man  wonder. 
This  man,  with  laathom,  dog,  and  bush  of  thorn 

Presenteth  Moonshine ;   for,  if  you  will  know. 
By  moonshine  did  these  lovers  think  no  scorn 

To  meet  at  Ninus'  tomb,  there,  there  to  woo 
This  grisly  beast,  which  Lion  hight  by  name, 
The  trusty  Thisby,  coming  first  by  night. 
Did  scare  away,  or  rather  did  affiight: 
And,  as  she  fled,  her  mantle  she  did  fall. 

Which  lion  vile  with  bloody  mouth  did  stain. 
Anon  comes  Fyramus,  sweet  youth  and  tall. 

And  finds  his  trusty  Thisby*s  mantle  slain: 
Wbereat,  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameful  blade. 

He  brayely  broached  his  boiling  bloody  breast; 
And  Thisby  tarrying  in  mulberry  shade. 

His  dagger  drew,  and  died.     For  all  the  rest. 
Let  Lion,  Moonshine,  Wall,  and  lorers  twain. 
At  large  discourse,  while  here  they  do  remain." 

[^ExeurU  Prologue,  Presenter,  Ptbaxus, 
Thisbe,  Lion,  and  Moonshine. 

The.     I  wonder,  if  the  lion  be  to  speak. 

Dem,   No  wonder,  my  lord: 
One  lion  may,  when  many  asses  do. 

Wall.     *'In  this  same  interlude,  it  doth  be&U, 
That  I,  one  Snout  by  name,  present  a  wall; 
And  such  a  wall,  as  I  would  hare  you  think. 
That  had  in  it  a  crannied  hole,  or  chink. 
Through  which  the  lorers,  Pyramus  and  Thisby, 
Did  whisper  often  very  secretly. 
This  lime,  this  rough-cast,  and  this  stone,  doth  shoTi 
That  I  am  that  same  wall:   the  truth  is  so; 
And  this  the  cranny  is,  right  and  sinister. 
Through  which  the  fearful  lovers  are  to  whisper." 
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The,    Would  you  desire  lime  and  hair  to  speak 

better? 
Dem.    It  is  tbe  wittiest  partition  that  ever  I  heard 
discourse^  my  lord. 

The.     Pyramus  draws  Aear  the  wall:   silence! 

Enter  Py&ahits. 

Pyr.    "  O,  grim-look'd  night !     O,  night  with  hue 
so  black] 

0  night,  which  ever  art,  when  day  is  not! 
0  night!     0  night!  alack,  alack,  alack! 

1  fear  my  Thisby's  promise  is  forgot, — 

And  thou,  O  wall !   thou  sweet  and  lovely  wall ! 

That  stand' st  between  her  father's  ground  and  mine ; 
Thou  wall,  O  wall !   O  sweet  and  lovely  wall ! 
Show  me  thy  chink  to  blink  through  with  mine 
eyne.  [Wall  holds  up  hie  fingers. 

Thanks,  courteous  wall :   Jove  shield  thee  well  for 
this! 
But  what  see  I  ?     No  Thisby  do  I  see. 

0  wicked  wall!  through  whom  I  see  no  bliss. 
Curst  be  thy  stones  for  ^hus  deceiving  me ! " 
The.    The  wall,  methinks,  being  sensible,  should 

curse  again. 

Pyr.    No,  in  truth,  sir,  he  should  not.  —  "  Deceiv- 
ing me,"  is  Thisby's  cue :  she  is  to  enter  [now],  and 

1  am  to  spy  her  through  the  wall.     You  shfJl  see, 
it  will  fall  pat  as  I  told  you. -—Yonder  she  comes. 

Enter  Thisbe. 

Tkis.    '«0  wall,  full  often  hast  thou  heard  my 

moans. 
For  parting  my  fair  Pyramus  and  me: 
My  cherry  lips  have  often  kiss'd  thy  stones ; 
Thy  stones  with  lime  and  hair  knit  up  in  thee." 
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Pj/r.    ''I  see  a  yoice:   now  will  I  to  the  chink. 

To  spj  an  I  can  hear  my  Thisby's  face. 
Thieby ! " 

This.        "  My  love !  thou  art  my  lore,  I  think." 

Pyr.     "Think  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  thy  lover's 
grace; 
And  like  Limander  am  I  trusty  still." 

ThU.    <«  And  I  Uke  Helen,  till  the  Fates  me  kill." 

Pyr.     "Not  Shafalus  to  Proems  was  so  true." 

This.    "As  Shafalus  to  Procrus,  I  to  you." 

Pyr.    "  0 !  kiss  me  through  the  hole  of  this  vile 
wall." 

This.    "I  kiss  the  wall's  hole,  not  your  lips  at 
all." 

Pyr.    "Wilt   thou    at    Ninny's    tomb    meet    me 
straightway  ?  " 

This.    "  'Tide  life,  'tide  death,  I  come  without  de- 
lay." 

Wall.   "Thus  have  I,  Wall,  my  part  discharged 
so; 
And,  being  done,  thus  Wall  away  doth  go." 

[^Exeunt  Wall,  Fybakus,  and  Thisbe. 

The.  Now  is  the  moral  down  between  the  two 
neighbours. 

Bern.  No  remedy,  my  lord,  when  walls  are  so  wil- 
ful to  hear  without  warning. 

Hip.    This  is  the  silliest  stuff  that  e'er  I  heard. 

The.  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows; 
and  the  worst  are  no  worse,  if  imagination  amend 
them. 

Hip.  It  must  be  your  imagination  then,  and  not 
theirs. 

The.  If  we  imagine  no  worse  of  them,  than  they 
of  themselves,  they  may  pass  for  excellent  men.  Here 
come  two  noble  beasts  in,  a  man  and  a  lion. 
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Enter  Lion  and  Moonsliine. 

Lioti.     '^You,  ladies,  you,  whose  gentle  hearts  do 
fear 
The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on 
floor. 
May  now,  perchance,  both  quake  and  tremble  here, 

When  lion  rough  in  wildest  rage  doth  roar. 
Then  know,  that  I,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 
A  lion-fell,  nor  else  no  lion's  dam : 
For,  if  I  should  as  lion  come  in  strife 
Into  this  place,  'twere  pity  of  my  life." 

The.  A  yery  gentle  beast,  and  of  a  good  con- 
science. 

Dem.  The  yery  best  at  a  beast,  my  lord,  that  e'er 
I  saw. 

Lye,    This  lion  is  a  yery  fox  for  his  yalour. 

The*    True;  and  a  goose  for  his  discretion. 

Dem,  Not  so,  my  lord ;  for  his  yalour  cannot  carry 
his  discretion,  and  the  fox  carries  the  goose. 

The,  His  discretion,  I  am  sure,  cannot  carry  his 
yalour,  for  the  goose  carries  not  the  fox.  It  is  well : 
leaye  it  to  his  discretion,  and  let  us  hearken  to  the 
moon. 

Moonehine.    "  This  lanthom  doth  the  homed  moon 
present." 

Dem*  He  should  haye  worn  the  horns  on  his 
head. 

The,  He  is  no  crescent,  and  his  horns  are  inyis- 
ible  within  the  circumference. 

Moan,    '*  This  lanthom  doth  the  homed  moon  pre- 
sent; 
Myself  the  Man-i'-th'-moon  doth  seem  to  be." 

The,    This  is  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest.   The 
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man  should  be  put  into  the  lanthom :  how  is  it  else 
the  Man-i'-th'-moon  ? 

Dem»  He  dares  not  come  there  for  the  candle; 
for,  you  see,  it  is  already  in  snuff. 

Hip,  1  am  aweary  of  this  moon :  would  he  would 
change! 

The,  It  appears  by  his  small  light  of  discretion, 
that  he  is  in  the  wane;  but  yet,  in  courtesy,  in  all 
reason,  we  must  stay  the  time. 

Lys.     Proceed,  moon. 

Moon.  All  that  I  have  to  say,  is,  to  tell  you,  that 
the  lanthom  is  the  moon;  I,  the  Man-in-the-moon ; 
this  thorn-bush,  my  thorn-bush;  and  this  dog,  my 
dog. 

Dem.  Why,  all  these  should  be  in  the  lanthom; 
for  they  are  in  the  moon.  But,  silence !  here  cornea 
Thisbe. 

EfUer  Thisbb. 

TTiis.    "  Thb  is  old  Ninny's  tomb.    Where  is  my 
love  ? " 

Lion.    "Oh—." 

[TA«  Lion  roar$,  —  Thisbb  rum  off. 

Dent,  Well  roar*d,  lion. 

The.    Well  run,  Thisbe. 

Hip,  Well  shone,  moon.  — Truly,  the  moon  shines 
with  a  good  grace. 

[^The  Lion  tears  Thisbb*8  mantle^  and  exit. 

The.    Well  mous'd,  lion. 

Dem,  And  then  came  Pyramus. 

Ly$,     And  so  the  lion  yanish'd. 

Enter  Pybamvs. 

Pyr,     "Sweet  moon,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  sunny 
beams; 
I  thank  thee,  moon,  for  shining  now  so  bright; 
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For,  by  thy  gracious,  golden,  glittering  gleams, 
I  trust  to  taste  of  truest  Thisby'a  sight. 
But  stay; — O  spite  1 
But  mark,  poor  knight, 
What  dreadful  dole  is  here! 
Eyes,  do  you  see  ? 
How  can  it  be  ? 
O  dainty  duck  1    O  dear  1 
Thy  mantle  good. 
What  I   stain'd  with  blood? 
Approach,  you  Furies  fell  I 
O  Fates  I   come,  come ; 
Cut  thread  and  thrum ; 
Quail,  crush,  conclude,   and  quell  1 " 
The,    This  passion,  and  the  death  of  a  dear  friend, 
would  go  near  to  make  a  man  look  sad. 
Hip.    Beshrew  my  heart,  but  I  pity  the  man. 
Pyr.    <*  O,  wherefore,  Nature,  didst  thou  lions  frame, 
Since  lion  vild  hath  here  defiour'd  my  dear  ? 
Which  is  —  no,  no — which  was  the  fairest  dame, 
That  Uy'd,  that  loy'd,  that  lik'd,  that  look'd  with 
cheer. 

Come,  tears,  confound; 
Out,  sword,  and  wound 
The  pap  of  Fyramus; 
Ay,  that  left  pap,^ 
Where  heart  doth  hop:— 
Thus  die  I,  thus,  thus,  thus  1 
Now  am  I  dead. 
Now  am  I  fled ; 
My  soul  is  in  the  sky : 

Tongue,  lose  thy  light ! 
Moon,  take  thy  flight  I  < 

Now  die,  die,  die,  die,  die." 

IDies. — Exit  Moonshira. 
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Dem,  No  die,  but  an  ace,  for  bim;  for  be  ii 
but  one. 

Lys.  Less  tban  an  ace,  man,  for  be  is  dead;  be 
is  notbing. 

Tke.  Witb  tbe  belp  of  a  surgeon  be  migbt  yet 
recover,  and  jet  prove  an  ass. 

Hip,     How  cbance  Moonsbine  is  gone,  before  Tbis 
be  comes  back  and  finds  ber  lover? 

The.  Sbe  will  find  bim  by  starligbi  — Here  sbe 
comes,  and  ber  passion  ends  tbe  play. 

Enter  Thisbe. 

Hip.  Metbinks  sbe  sbould  not  use  a  long  one  for 
Bucb  a  Pyramus :   I  bope  sbe  will  be  brief. 

Dem.  A  mote  will  turn  tbe  balance,  wbicb  Pyr- 
amus, wbicb  Tbisbe,  is  tbe  better;  [be  for  a 
man,  God  warrant  us;  sbe  for  a  woman,  God  bless 
us.] 

Lys»     Sbe  batb  spied  bim  already  witb  tbose  sweet 
eyes. 
Dem.    And  tbus  sbe  moans,  videlicet.  ^^ 
This,         "  Asleep,  my  love  ? 

Wbat,  dead,  my  dove? 
0  Pyramus  !  arise  : 

Speak,  speak  !     Quite  dumb  ? 
Dead,  dead?     A  tomb 
Must  cover  tby  sweet  eyes. 
Tbese  lily  lips, 
Tbis  cberry  nose, 
Tbese  yellow  cowslip  cbeeks^ 
Are  gone,  are  gone. 
Lovers,  make  moan  I 
His  eyes  were  green  as  leeks. 
0 !  sisters  tbree. 
Come,  come  to  me^ 
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With  hands  as  pale  as  milk ; 
Lay  them  in  gore, 
Since  you  have  shore 
With  shears  his  thread  of  silk. 
Tongue,  not  a  word  :  — 
Come,  trusty  sword; 
Gome,  blade,  my  breast  imbrue; 
And  farewell,  friends.-* 
Thus  Thisby  ends: 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu."  [^Ihei. 

The,    Moonshine   and  Lion  are  left  to  bury  the 
dead. 
Bern,    Ay,  and  Wall  too. 

Bot,  No,  I  assure  you ;  the  wall  is  down  that 
parted  their  fiithers.  Will  it  please  you  to  see  the 
Epilogue,  or  to  hear  a  Bergomask  danoe  between  two 
of  our  company  ? 

The.  No  epilogue,  I  pray  you ;  for  your  play  needs 
no  excuse.  Nerer  excuse,  for  when  the  players  are  all 
dead,  there  need  none  to  be  blamed.  Marry,  if  he 
that  writ  it,  had  play'd  Pyramus,  and  hung  himself 
in  Thisbe*s  garter,  it  would  have  been  a  fine  tragedy  ; 
and  so  it  is,  truly,  and  very  notably  discharged.  But 
come,  your  Bergomask:    let  your  epilogue  alone 

[_A  dance  hy  two  of  the  Clowns. 
The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve.  — 
Lovers,  to  bed:  'tis  almost  fairy-time. 
I  fear  we  shall  out-sleep  the  coming  morn. 
As  much  as  we  this  night  have  overwatched. 
This  palpable  gross  play  hath  well  beguil'd 
The  heavy  gait  of  night.  —  Sweet  friends,  to  bed.  — 
A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solemnity. 
In  nightly  levels  and  new  jollity*  [^Exeunt 
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Scene  U. 

Enter  Puck. 
Puck.    Now  the  hungry  lion  roars, 

And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon; 
Whilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores. 

All  with  weary  task  fordone. 
Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow. 

Whilst  the  screech-owl,  screeching  loud« 
Puts  the  wretch,  that  lies  in  woe. 

In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 
Now  it  is  the  time  of  night. 

That  the  graves,  aU  gaping  wide. 
Every  one  let's  forth  his  sprite. 

In  the  church- way  paths  to  glide: 
And  we  fairies,  that  do  run 

By  the  triple  Hecate's  team. 
From  the  presence  of  the  sun. 

Following  darkness  like  a  dream. 
Now  are  frolic;  not  a  mouse 
Shall  disturb  this  haUow'd  house : 
I  am  sent  with  broom  before. 
To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door. 

Enter  Obebok  and  Titania.,  loith  all  their  Train 
Ohe*     Though  the  house  give  glimmering  light. 
By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire. 
Every  elf,  and  fairy  sprite, 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier; 
And  this  ditty  after  me 
Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly. 
fVta.    First,  rehearse  this  song  by  rote. 
To  each  word  a  warbling  note: 
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Hand  in  hand  with  faiiy  grace 
Will  we  sing,  and  bless  this  place. 

[^Here  a  Song  and  DaneeJ] 
Ohe.    Now,  until  the  break  of  day. 

Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray* 
To  the  best  bride-bed  will  we. 
Which  by  us  shall  blessed  be; 
And  the  issue  there  create 
Ever  shall  be  fortunate. 
So  shall  all  the  couples  three 
Ever  true  in  loying  be; 
And  the  blots  of  nature*s  hand 
Shall  not  in  their  issue  stand: 
Never  mole,  hare-lip,  nor  scar« 
Nor  mark  prodigious,  such  as  are 
Despised  in  nativity, 
Shall  upon  their  children  be. 
With  this  field-dew  consecrate, 
Every  fairy  take  his  gait, 
And  each  several  chamber  bless, 
Through  this  palace,  with  sweet  peace; 
And  the  owner  of  it,  blest. 
Ever  shall  in  safety  rest. 
Trip  away; 
Make  no  stay ; 
Meet  me  all  by  break  of  day. 

^Exeunt  Obebon,  Tita.nia.,  and  Train, 
Puck.    If  we  shadows  have  offended. 

Think  but  this,  and  all  is  mended. 
That  you  have  but  slumber' d  here, 
While  these  visions  did  appear; 
And  this  weak  and  idle  theme. 
No  more  yielding  but  a  dream. 
Gentles,  do  not  reprehend  : 
If  you  pardon,  we  will  mend. 
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And,  aa  I'm  an  honeat  Pack, 

If  we  liave  unearned  luck 

Now  to  'scape  the  serpent's  tongpie, 

We  will  make  amends  ere  long; 

Ebe  the  Puck  a  liar  call : 

So,  good  night  unto  you  alL 

Gire  me  your  hands,  if  we  be  Mends, 

And  Robin  shall  restore  amends.        [ExU 


NOTES  ON  A  MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S 
DREAM. 


ACT  FIK8T. 

SCENB  L 

p.  21.  <*  New  bent  in  heaven  "  :  — *  Folio  and  quartos  huve 
*'  Now  bent."  An  o  for  an  e  was  the  easiest  of  all  mis- 
prints ;  and  it  is  plain  that  Hippolyta  speaks  of  the  moon 
as  it  will  be,  not  as  it  is.  Rowe  made  the  correction. 
"  «« Go,  Philostrate"  :  —  At  the  end  of  Theseus*  address 
to  Philostrate^  it  has  been  the  practice  in  modem  editions 
to  mark  his  exit.  But  such  literalism  is  almost  puerile. 
TTieieHt  surely  did  not  mean  that  Phihatrate  should  then 
rush  out  incontinent,  and  begin  on  the  moment  to  «  awake 
the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth "  in  the  Athenian 
youth. 

p.  22.     " with  triumph  "  :  —  This  word,  as  we  learn  from 

many  contemporaxy  allusions,  and  especially  from  an  ac- 
count of  The  Duke  of  Af^'ou't  Entertainment,  1681,  first 
pointed  out  by  Steevens,  was  "  applied  to  all  high,  great, 
and  statelie  dooings."  Faletaf  tells  Bardo^h,  Henry  IV. 
Part  I.  Act  III.  Sc  3,  that  his  face  is  "  a  perpetual  tri- 
umph»  an  everlasting  bonfire-light." 

w         «< our  renowned  Dtike  " ;  —  •  Duke '  means  leader, 

and  so,  any  chief  or  ruler.  Dante  calls  Theseus  **  Dtica 
if  Atene,"  Inf.  C.  XII.  17  ;  and  Chaucer  has  «*  a  duk 
highte  Theseus,"  in  his  Knightee  Taie.  See  also  1  Chfon- 
ieUti  V.  61-64.  ^ 

"  *«  Stand  forth,  Demetrius  "  :  —  Folio  and  quartos  exhibit 

this  and  the  corresponding  address  to  Lyeander  as  stage 
directions,  —  accidentally,  as  the  context  and  the  fact  that 
each  completes  an  otherwise  imperfect  line,  plainly  show. 

p.  23.  '<  But  earthlier  happy  " :  —  In  almost  all  modem  edi- 
tions this,  the  text  of  the  foHo  and  both  quartos,  is  alterea, 
on  Capell's  suggestion,  to  «*  earth/y  happier  ;  '*  —  a  change 
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which  substitutes  a  comparison  of  degree  for  one  of  kind, 
which  impairs  the  rhTthm  of  the  line,  which  gives  a  weak 
thought  for  a  strong  one,  which  is  based  on  a  limitation 
of  the  flexibility  of  the  language  eren  in  the  hands  of 
Shakespeare,  and  which,  in  short,  is  little  less  than  barba- 
rous. There  is  no  better  adjective  than  *  earthly,*  and  none 
which  can  be  better  made  comparatire  or  superlative. 
Even  the  poor  support  for  the  change  which  has  been 
sought  in  the  orthography  of  the  folio,  ♦♦  earthly  hap- 
pt«,"  (which,  it  is  urged,  might  have  led  to  the  misplacing 
of  the  r,)  does  not  exist ;  for  Roberts'  quarto,  from  which 
the  folio  was  printed,  has  <*  earthl»«r  happy." 

p.  25,  "  Beteem  them  " :  —  This  word  seems  to  mean  ♦  afford,* 
*  yield,'  *  allow ; '  though  the  sense  in  which  it  was  used 
cannot  be  very  exactly  defined. 

"  **[nermia,]  fbr  aught,"  &c. :  —  The  folio  has  no  word 
in  the  place  of  « Hertnia,*  where  the  quartos  have  "  Eiffh 
fay]  me,*'  for  which  « Hermia"  is  substituted  in  the  second 
loiio.  The  exclamation  is  unsuited  to  Lysander  and  to 
his  speech ;  and  I  believe  that  it  was  an  error  of  the  press, 
or  of  the  transcribers,  for  the  proper  name,  and  that  its 
absence  in  the  folio  is  the  result  of  its  erasure  in  the  quar 
to  stage  copy,  the  interlineation  of  the  correct  word  hav 
ing  been  omitted  by  accident. 

II         4« tQ  \^  enthralled  to  low  "  :  —  Folio  and  quartca 

have  **  to  hue."  Theobald  corrected  the  error,  which  is 
of  the  easiest. 

*« the  choice  of  merit "  :  —  Thus  the  folio  :  the 

quartos  have  "Jriende,**  for  which  no  accident  could  have 
substituted  *  merit,'  and  which,  as  it  gives  a  clear  mean- 
ing, we  must  accept  as  an  alteration  in  the  copy  furnished 
to  the  printers  by  Heminge  and  Condell.  The  sense  of 
the  line  is  also  made  subtler  and  less  common  place  by 
the  introduction  of  the  new  word,  while  its  relation  to  the 
next  is  not  changed ;  for  ♦*  the  choice  of  merit "  is,  plainly 
enough,  not  the  spontaneous,  and  at  first  unconscious, 
preference  of  the  lover. 

p.  26.     «« remov'd  seven  leagues "  :  —The  quartos,  and  all 

modem  editions  hitherto,  have  ** remote." 

"         *« observance /or  a  mom  "  :  —  The  quartos,  which 

have  thus  far  been  imiversally  followed,  have  "to  a 
mom ;  "  and  so  also  has  Chaucer  in  his  Knightee  Tate,  in 
which  Shakespeare  probably  found  the  expression,  —  a 
reason  why  he  would  not  have  repeated  it  letter  for  letter. 

p.  27.  "  Demetrius  loves  you,  fair  "  :  —  So  the  folio  and  Fbh- 
er's  quarto :  Roberts'  quarto,  which  has  been  hitherto 
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fbUowed,  has  "  your  fair,"  a  reading  which  is  not  at  Tari- 
ance  with  a  certain  phraseology  of  the  time,  hy  -which 
« fair'  was  used  for  'fairness,'  but  which  the  Ime  taken 
together  shows  to  be  incorrect :  — 

"  Demetrius  loves  you, /atr ;  O,  happy  fair  I " 

p*  27.  «*  Toura  toould  I  catch  "  :  —  Folio  and  quartos  have, 
••  Y<ntr  words  I  catch,"  which  the  context,  "  O,  were  fa- 
vour ri.  e.,  personal  appearance]  so,"  shows  to  be  a  mis- 
print tor  the  text,  which  we  owe  to  Hanmer. 

"  " is  no  fauU  of  mine  "  :  —  The  folio  fails  here  to 

correct  an  error  of  Roberts*  quarto,  which  has,  «*  is  none 
of  mine."    The  text  i&  that  of  Fisher's  quarto. 

"         « like  a  paradise  "  :  —  Fisher's  quarto  has  "  a*  a 

paradise."    Just  below  it  has  "  a  Heaven  unto  a  Hell," 

•  tmto '  being  plainly  a  misprint  for  *  mto/  which  is  found 
in  the  folio,  where,  however,  the  second  article  is  accident- 
ally omitted,  the  text  there  being  "  a  Heaven  into  Hell." 

p.  28.     " of  their  counsel  noeet "  :  —  Folio  and  quartos 

have  **aweld"  an  easy  misprint.  Just  below,  the  same 
copies  have  "  strange  companions"  for  " stranger  compa- 
m>«."  Both  coirections,  made  by  Theobald,  and  found  in 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632,  are  justified  by  sense  and  rhyme. 

"         *• what  all  but  he  doth  know  "  :  —  So  the  original, 

in  conformity  with  the  usage  of  the  time,  as  could  be 
shown  by  many  instances  of  unquestionable  authority. 
Here  and  in  similar  constructions  elsewhere,  modem  ed^ 
tions  have  hitherto  changed  *  doth '  to  *  do.' 

"         "  Things  base  and  vile  "  :  —  The  original  has  **  vild" 
which  some  editors  have  retained.    But  the  orthography 

*  vile  *  was  in  use  in  Shakespeare's  day,  and  had  been  for 
himdreds  of  years.  It  is  found  in  this  very  instance,  in 
Fisher's  quarto,  published  twenty-three  years  before  the 
folio. 

p.  29.     «♦ he  often  is  beguiled  "  :  —  The  folio  has  "  he  is 

often  beguil'd."  This  is  plainly  an  accidental  transposi- 
tion, made  in  correcting  the  text  of  the  quartos  —  "  he  is 
so  oft  beguiled  "  —  by  putting  the  caret  for  •  often '  after 
•is,'  instead  of  before  it.  TTie  change  appears  to  have 
been  made  to  avoid,  for  the  sake  of  ei2]phony,  the  juxta- 
position of  'is'  and  «so,'  <oft'  and  'beguiled;'  yet  the 
quarto  text  has  hitherto  been  followed. 

SCENB  n. 

'         " the  Duke  and  the  Duchess  " :  —  So  the  folio  and 

both  quartos ;  and  yet  all  modem  editions  hitherto,  except 
Capell's,  omit  the  last  article. 

TOL.  IT.  G 
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p.  29.     *' and  so  grow  on  to  a  point "  :  —  The  quartos 

omit  *  on.*  Warner  suggested,  *^  and  so  ^  on  to  appoint,'* 
-which  plausible  reading  was  also  found  in  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  of  1632.  But  the  speech  as  it  stands  is  good  collo- 
quial Bottom-ese. 
ff  («  The  mott  lammtabh  Oomedy'* :  —  Both  title  and  piece 
are  burlesques  of  some  of  the  dramatic  productions  df  the 
age  preceding  Shakeq>eare's ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
following,  pointed  out  by  Steevens :  A  LamefUabU  Trage^ 
die  mixed  full  of  pleeawU  Mirth,  eotUairUnff  The  Life  of 
Cambisea,  King  of  Percia.  B.  L.  (no  date).  Some  of 
these  lingered  probably  upon  the  stage,  and  certainly  in 
the  memories  of  the  minority  of  his  audience,  in  Shake- 
speare's earlier  days. 

p.  30.     *• most  gallantly  for  love  "  :  —  The  quartos  hare 

<*  most  gallant,'*  which  some  editors  have  adopted,  because 
it  makes  the  expression  **  more  characteristic."  But  on 
the  contrary  it  makes  the  speech  quite  unsuited  to  good 
Peter  Quince,  who  always  speaks  correctly;  for  **the 
Duke  and  the  Duchess  on  hie  wedding  day,"  just  above, 
is  in  conformity  to  the  usage  of  educated  persons  in  Shake- 
speare's day.  '  Indeed,  it  should  be  observed  that  purely 
grammatical  blunders  are  rarely  or  never  put  into  the 
mouths  of  Shakespeare's  characters;  probably  because 
grammatical  forms,  in  minute  points,  at  least,  were  not 
so  iixed  and  so  universally  observed  in  his  day  as  to  make 
violations  of  them  very  ridiculous  to  a  general  audience. 
He  depends  for  burlesque  effect  upon  errors  more  radically 
nonsensical  and  ludicrous. 

/'         " to  tear  a  eat  in*' :  —  Steevens  first  quoted  from 

The  Soaring  Girl,  1611,  the  speech  of  a  character  called 
Tear-Cat,  "  I  am  called  hj  those  who  have  seen  my  val- 
our. Tear- Cat : "  also  one  from  Histriomaetix,  in  which  a 
soldier  says  to  a  player,  <*  Sirrah,  this  is  you  that  would 
rend  and  tear  a  cat  ujwn  the  stage ; "  and  again  from  77m 
hie  of  GuUa,  1606,  "  I  had  rather  hear  two  such  jests, 
than  a  whole  play  of  such  Tear-cat  thunderclaps."  The 
expression  is  so  strange  that  it  needs  all  this  support.  Its 
origin  has  never  been  remarked  upon.  May  it  not  be  a 
wlumsical  stage  corruption  of  *  tear-ooat '  f  We  still  call 
a  blustering,  roaring  fellow,  who  makes  all  split  (includ- 
ing Ids  garments)  *  a  tear-coat.' 

''  "  The  raging  rocks  "  :  —  These  lines  appear  as  prose  in 
folio  and  quartos.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  tJiey  are 
a  quotation ;  but  does  not  Bottom' e  expression,  «<  This  was 
lofty,"  make  it  certain  that  they  are  i 

ti        ••Francis  Flute,  the  beOowt-mender" :'^ Fhite  did  not 
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dfrrote  bimflelf  to  the  mending  of  ordinary  bellowB,  which 
oould  hardly  be  a  trade  by  it^f ;  but,  as  hia  name  hints, 
he  was  a  repairer  of  the  bellowB  and  pipes  of  organs,  and 
other  like  wind  instruments. 

pb  81.     " let  me  not  play  a  woman  "  :  —  Until  the  Resto- 

rationi  women's  parts  were  always  played  by  young  men 
or  boys.  Thus,  m  Antony  and  Clec^xUrOf  the  conquered 
Queen  says, 

« the  quick  comedians 
Extemporally  will  stage  us,  and  present 
Our  Alexandrian  r^els :  Antony 
Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth ;  and  I  shall  see 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness 
I'  th*  posture  of  a  whore."  Act  V.  Sc.  2. 

If  there  were  no  fit  actor  without  a  beard,  a  mask  was 
so  commonly  worn  by  ladies  that  the  manly  honors  of 
the  face  coiild  be  hidden  behind  it  without  any  appear- 
ance of  singulaiity. 

p.  32.     «« I  will  roar  an  'twere  any  nightingale  " :  —  The  quai 
tos  have  **  I  will  roar  you,"  &c.    This  form  of  the  expres- 
sion having  occurred  immediately  before,  its  modification 
giTes  a  colloquial  ease  to  the  dialogue  which  could  hardly 
be  the  result  of  accident. 

"         •• a  proper  man  "  :  —  The  English  editors  think  it 

necessary  to  define  *  prqaer '  as  an  obsolete  word.  It  is  in 
common  use  in  New  &igland  in  the  same  sense  that  it 
has  here,  which  is  clearly  enough  indicated  by  the  con- 
text. 

**  — ^  hold,  or  out  bow^sirinffa  "  :  —  At  a  time  when, 
even  after  the  introduction  of  fixe-axms,  the  famous  Eng- 
lish long-bow  was  yet  in  use  among  the  people,  the 
phrases  which  archery  had  funished  to  the  language  were 
still  preserved  in  ordinary  conversation.  Bottom  means 
that  thev  were  to  meet  except  in  case  of  some  accident 
as  disabling  as  the  cutting  of  his  bow-string  would  be  to 
an  archer.    The  phrase  was,  doubtless,  a  popular  one. 


n 


ACT   SECOND. 

SCBNB  I. 

p.  83.  •*  Thorough  bush,  thorouyh  brier" :  —  The  fblio  and 
Roberts'  quarto  have  '  through '  in  both  cases.  In  Shake- 
speare's tmie,  and  before  and  after,  the  two  orthographiea 
were  used  without  discrimination ;  both  being  frequently 
found  on  the  same  page,  and  even  in  the  same  line.  This 
being  the  case,  and  th^  rhythm  of  the  longer  fonn  being 
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more  musical,  that  ia  giren  in  the  text,  from  Fisher'a  quaz^ 
to.    In  the  folio  the  fiist  eight  lines  are  printed  as  four. 

p.  33.  <'  Swifter  than  the  moony  sphere  "  :  —  From  the  time 
of  Steerens  to  that  of  Collier  this  passage  was  printed 
"  the  moonM  sphere."  Folio  and  quartos  have  **  the 
mooxu  sphere."  Whether  Steerens  was  hutiflable  in  giv- 
ing the  old  genitiye  form,  for  the  sake  of  a  sylli^le  other 
wise  wanting,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  I  am 
sure,  that  in  this  line  Shakespeare  did  not  write,  could 
not  have  written,  *  moons  sphere ; '  and  I  will  do  no  read- 
er, with  other  ears  than  those  of  Midas,  the 'wrong  to 
doubt  what  his  opinion  will  be,  after  he  has  pronounced 

*  moofw  «p%ere,*  having  had  his  attention  directed  to  this 
point.  It  is,  beside,  aunost  as  improbable  that  after  chan- 
ging the  measure,  Shakespeare,  in  so  exquisitely  musical  a 
passage  as  this,  would  write  a  defective,  or  irregular  line, 
as  the  second  of  the  new  measure,  before  the  ear  could 
become  clearly  impressed  with  the  new  rhvthm.  This 
consideration  tends  to  justify  the  dissyllable  possessive 
introduced  into  the  current  text  by  Steevens;  but  the 
euphonical  objection  against  <moones  ^Aere'  is  hardly 
leas  than  that  against  *moofi«  tphere.*  This  being  the 
case,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  **  moons  "  is  a  misprint  for 

*  moony ; '  because  in  most  MS.  of  the  date  of  this  play 
it  is  nearly  impossible  to  tell  whether  a  final  »  is  an  «,  a  (7, 
a  y,  an  A,  or  tk  d,  —  in  fact,  I  have  seen  numberless  ex- 
amples in  which  it  might  represent  any  one  character, 
or  any  one  thing,  as  well  as  another ;  and  also  because 

*  moony  sphere '  was  a  poetical  phrase,  known  in  Shake- 

r ire's  day.  This  Steevens  himself  has  pointed  out,  in 
following  lines,  from  Sidney's  Arcadia,  Book  HI. 
•*  what  mov*d  me  to  invite 
Your  presence,  (sister  deare,)  first  to  my  moony  sphere." 
« Where '  and  *  sphere '  are  not  rhymes  now ;  but  in 
Shakespeare's  time  the  vowel  in  the  former  seems  to  have 
had  its  pure  sound,  as  now  it  has  in  the  latter. 

//  «•  To  dew  her  orba  "  :  — « Orbs '  is  here  used  for  •  cir- 
cles,' —  meaning  those  circles  in  the  grass  which,  in  Eng- 
land (I  believe  they  are  unknown  here),  are  called  *  fairy 
rings.  They  are  thus  alluded  to  in  The  Mvry  Wiou  of 
Windaor,  Act  V.  Sc.  5  :  — 

••  And  nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look  you  sing 
like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring : 
Th'  expressure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be. 
More  fertile  fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see." 
Their  origin  is  yet  unknown  to  science.    Steevens  re- 
marked* that  as  from  a  passage  in  Glaus  Magnus  Ds  (?«§• 
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iilnu  SepiMtrianaUhui,  it  appears  that  these  diuiceis  [the 
fairiesl  were  supposed  always  to  parch  up  the  grass,  it  was 
propeny  made  the  office  of  Tiiania*a  attendant  to  refresh 
the  circle  with  dew.  The  pensioners  to  which  the  fairy 
likens  the  gay  cowslips  are  Queen  Elizabeth's  sumptuously 
arrayed  band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners,  of  which  Mrs. 
Quiekiff  speaks  in  J%€  Mmry  Wives  of  Windior,  Act  II. 
Sc2. 

p.  83.  "  ^—  thou  lob  of  spirits  "  :  —  •  Lob '  is  identical  in 
origin  with  *  lubber.'  It  is  here  used  by  the  fairy  as  de- 
scriptLye  of  the  contrast  between  Puck*9  squat  figure  and 
the  airy  shapes  of  the  other  fays. 

"         " so  sweet  a  changtUng " :  —  'Changeling'  is  here 

a  trisyllable  —  the  secona  requiring  to  be  touched  as  del- 
icately as  a  French  0,  final  or  in  a  similar  position. 

p.  31.  "Call'd  Robin  Good-f eilow ** :-—TTaditi(m  had  made 
this  nuschievous  but  good-natured  sprite  well  known  to 
the  people  of  Shakespeare's  day  and  their  ancestors  as  the 
perpetrator  of  the  deeds  here  attributed  to  him.  See  In^ 
troduction, 

'        ** and  sweet  Puck  " :  —  Until  after  Shakespeare 

wrote  this  playi  '  puck '  was  the  generic  name  for  a  minor 
order  of  evil  spirits.  The  name  exists  in  all  the  Teutonic 
and  Scandinavian  dialects ;  and  in  New  York  the  Dutch 
have  left  it  in  a  form  —  *  spook,'  meaning  a  ghost  or 
spirit  —  known  to  all  who  are  Knickerbockers  by  blood 
or  birth.  The  name  was  not  pronounced  in  Shakespeare's 
time  with  the  u  short.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  spell  it  puck,  all  other  nrevious  or  contempo- 
rary English  writers  in  whose  works  it  has  been  discov- 
ered spelling  it  either  potoke,  pookst  or  pouke»  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Shakespeare  and  his 
contemporaneous  readers  pronounced  it  pook.  The  fact 
that  it  is  made  a  rhyme  to  *  luck '  is  not  at  all  at  vari- 
ance Tiith  this  opinion,  because  it  appears  equally  certain 
that  the  u  in  that  word,  and  in  all  of  similar  orthogra- 
phy, had  the  sound  of  00.  My  own  observation  had  con- 
vinced me  of  this  long  before  I  met  with  the  following 
passages  in  Butler's  English  Grammar^  1633  :*•••.  for 
as  t  £ort  hath  the  sound  of  m  short,  so  hath  u  short  of 
00  short."  P.  8.  '*The  Saxon  u  wee  have  in  sundry 
woords  turned  into  oo^  and  not  onely  u  short  into  00  short 
{which  sound  is  all  one,y'  &c.  P.  9. 

/'  «  That^^A^  the  maidens  "  :  —  Folio  and  quartos  have 
«<  That  fhght« ;  "  but  as  in  such  sentences  ooUoquial  cus- 
tom gave  and  gives  a  sanction  to  the  agreement  of  the 
Yetb  with  the  first  pronoun ;  and  as  in  folio  and  quartos 
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<  Bkizn,'  <  labour/  and,  in  both  caaes,  •  make '  conform  to 
this  custom,  the  presence  of  the  final  a  in  this  instance 
appears  to  be  due  to  accident,  —  it  may  be  a  mere  mean- 
ingless slip  of  the  pen,  which  half  the  final  «'s  of  the  day 
seem  to  hare  been. 

In  neither  **  tomHimsM  labour  "  nor  *<  wameHmB  make  " 
(in  which  folio  aixu  quartos  agree)  is  there  evidence  of 
carelessnesB,  or  typographical  error.  Both  forms  of  the 
word  were  used  indifferently ;  and  in  the  present  case  the 
instinctiTe  perception  of  euphony,  which  was  so  constant 
a  guide  of  Shakespeare's  pen,  and  in  this  play,  perhaps, 
more  so  than  in  any  other,  seems  to  have  determined  the 
choice. 

A  quern  was  a  hand-mill ;  and  barm,  yeast. 

p.  34.  «  Thou  speak'st  aright "  :  —  This  line  lacks  two  sylla- 
bles ;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1632  is  correct  in  reading  «•  Fairy,  thou  speak'st  aright." 
But  as  the  pause  naturaUy  made  before  the  reply  to  the 
fairy's  question  may  haye  been  intended  to  take  the  place 
of  the  missing  foot,  no  addition  is  here  made  to  the  text  as 
found  in  folio  and  quartos. 

'f         " a  y%  foal " :  —The  folio  has  "  a  /%  foal  "  - 

a  yariation  hardly  worth  notice. 

//         •< the  wisest  aunt "  .*  —  In  New  England  villages 

good-natured  old  people  are  still  called  *  aunt '  and  <  un- 
cle' by  the  whole  community;  and  at  the  South  old 
slaves  are  uncled  and  aimty'd  by  all  the  <  white-folks,' 
except,  perhaps,  the  *  pore  white-trash.' 

'^  «4  And  *  tailor'  cries"  :  —  The  origin  and  moaning  of 
this  exclamation  are  unknoviTi;  but  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
•*  The  custom  of  cryins  tailor  at  a  sudden  fall  backwards, 
I  think  I  remember  to  have  observed.  He  that  slips  be- 
side his  chair  falls  as  a  tailor  squats  upon  his  board." 
This  is  not  very  satisfactory.  Hanmer  and  Warburton 
read,  **  And  raib  or  cries." 

"AndtsoMn  in  their  mirth  ":  —  <  Waxen '  is  the  old 
plural  of  <  wax' — to  increase.  Fanner  proposed  <yezen ' 
—  to  hiccough ;  which  was  in  use  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
and  more  than  a  century  after. 

p.  85.  *' Enter  Obvbov  .  .  .  and TrrAKiA.'* : — Oberon  tnd  Ti- 
tania  were  almost  as  well  known  as  Robin  Good/ellow  to 
Shakespeare's  contemporaries,  although  he  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  make  Bobin  an  attendant  upon  Oberon. 
Oberon'e  name  is  of  continental  origin.  He  is  the  mishty 
Elfin  Dwarf  Elberich,  whose  name  became  Auberich  in 
French,  and  then  —  Uie  French  on  taking  the  place  of 
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tlie  German  ich,  as  the  u  had  that  of  the  /  -*  Auberon 
or  Oberon.  Tiiania  received  her  name  from  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  Fairies  were  modem  representatives  of  the 
claasio  nymphs  attendant  upon  I)iana»  whom  Ovid  colls 
Titania.  These  derivations  are  pointed  out  in  Keightly's 
Fairy  Mythology,  which  is  mentioned  in  a  Note  to  the 
ItUrodiiction  to  this  play. 

p.  86.  «•  Fairisi  skip  hence  "  :  —  Folio  and  quartos  have 
**ftdiy"  which  is  plainly  a  misprint  for  *  fair»e<t'  and  one 
easily  made  when  the  singular  was  written  fairie.  Ti^ 
tonia  is  evidently  about  to  retire  with  her  whole  train. 

"  •*  When  thou  hast  stolen  " :  —  The  folio  has  "  wut "  — 
a  misprint,  doubtless,  for  'hast/  which  appears  in  both 
quartos.  Just  below,  Fisher's  quarto  has  **  the  farthest 
steppe  of  India,"  which  is  but  a  strange  accident ;  for  the 
word  was  not  known  in  Shakespeare's  day. 

"From  Perigouna^  whom  he  ravished"  :  —  The  original 
has  **  Ferige^ita,"  and,  in  the  next  line,  "  f^  Eaglet;  *'  but 
although  the  latter  has  been  properly  changed  to  *^gle,' 
the  former,  although  as  plainly  a  misprint,  and  an  easy 
one,  for  *Perigouna,'  has  hitherto  been  retained  in  the 
text.  Shakespeare  foimd  both  names  in  North's  Plutarch, 
where  they  are  respectively  Perigouna  and  JEglea.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  loose 
orthography  of  Shakespeare's  day  an  a  was  frequently 
added  to  proper  names  ending  in  a  vowel.  The  spelling 
of  the  former  (as  in  the  text)  represented  quite  accurately, 
to  English  eyes  and  eare  in  Shakespeare's  time,  the  proper 
pronimciation  of  /Zf^f/ovti^,  the  daughter  of  the  robber 
Sinnis,  who  was  one  of  the  many  female  prizes  of  the 
fabulous  hero-duke  of  this  play.  As  to  the  pronunciation 
of  the  final  a  in  proper  names,  see  the  Note  on  <'  what 
news  from  Genoa  t**    Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  III.  Sc.  1. 

ff  " the  middle  Summer's  spring  "  ;  —  that  is,  the  be- 
ginning, or  spring,  of  midsummer ;  but  Henley  says,  «  the 
season  when  trees  put  forth  their  second,  or,  as  they  are 
frequently  called,  their  midsimmtxer  shoots." 

p.  30.       " every  petty  river  "  :  —  The  quartos  have  "  pelt* 

ing,"  and  have  hiUierto  been  followed.  The  words  have 
the  same  meaning. 

"         " their  continents  "  ;  —  that  is,  •  their  containing 

banks.' 

"         "  The  Nine  Men's  Morris  is  ftll'd  up  with  mud  "  :  —  It 

rars  that  the  game  of  *  nine  men  morris.'  which  we 
,  upon  a  board  with  counters,  used  to  be  played  ob 
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the  turf.    The  lines  were  made  by  litUe  tiencheB  cut  mto 
the  sor&oe,  and  stoneB  were  used  for  countezB. 

p.  86.  «  The  human  mortals  want,"  &c. :  — This  line,  unless 
it  is  greatly  corrupted,  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  and  un- 
satis&ctory  in  all  Shi^tespeare's  works.  In  the  original 
the  passage  stands,  — 

<«  The  humane  mortals  want  their  winter  heere, 
No  night  is  now  with  hymne  or  caroll  blest/' 
As  the  rest  of  the  speech  shows  that  Winter  is  effectually 
present,  <  wont '  cannot,  with  this  reading,  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  <  desire  ; '  unless  we  suppose  the  desire  to  be  for 
Winter  actually,  with  all  its  seasonable  enjoyments  accom- 
panying its  discomforts  and  deprivations.  It  is  plain  also 
that  <  want '  cannot  hare  the  sense  of  <  lack'  or  *  need; ' 
unless  we  adopt  the  plausible  emendation  of  Theobald, 
who  read,  — 

"  The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  cheer"  &c.  — 
( cheer '  referring  to  the  hymns,  carols,  and  other  festive 
enjoyments  of  Winter,  which  did  not  accompany  the  un- 
seasonable severity  of  ^e  time  referred  to.  The  author  of 
an  anonymous  pamphlet  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1814, 
proposea  to  remove  the  obscurity  by  the  following  punc- 
tuation of  the  passage  —  taking  *  want '  in  the  sense  of 
*  are  in  need  * :  — 

"  The  humane  mortals  want ;  their  winter  here 
No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest." 
Mr.  Knight  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  reading,  with  the 
following  comment  in  support  of  it ;  «*  The  swollen  riv- 
ers have  rotted  the  com,  the  fold  stands  empty,  the  flocks 
are  murrain,  the  sports  of  summer  are  at  an  end,  the  hu- 
man mortals  iDOnU,  This  is  the  climax.  Their  winter  is 
here  —  is  come —  although  the  season  is  the  latter  Sum- 
mer, or  Autumn ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  hymns  which 
gladdened  the  nights  of  a  seasonable  winter  are  wanting 
to  this  premature  one."  This  is  also  plausible ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  un- Shakespearian  style  of  its  thought  and 
rhythm,  it  has  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Verplanek  and  Mr. 
Hudson.  It  is  barely  possible  that  •  want  *  is  a  misprint  for 
<  chant,'  and  that  Titania,  wishing  to  contrast  the  gloom 
of  the  spurious  with  the  merriment  of  the  real  Winter, 
says,  <when  their  Winter  is  here,  the  human  mortali 
chant ;  but  now  no  night  is  blessed  with  hymn  or  carol ; ' 
and  that  we  should  read,  — 

«« The  human  mortals  chant,  —  their  Winter  here ; 

No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest." 
Of  these  emendations,  that  of  Theobald  most  nearly  oon- 
foims  to  the  sense  of  the  psssage  and  the  style  of  the 
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author;  but  as  erea  that  is  unsatufactory,  the  line  is 
giyen  as  it  atanda  in  the  original,  with  only  a  moderniza- 
tion of  the  spelling. 

p.  86.  «•  And  on  old  Hyems*  thin  and  icy  crown  "  :  —  Folio 
and  quartos  have  *'  chin,"  and,  strangely  enough,  it  was 
left  for  Tyrwhitt  to  point  out  that  this  is  a  misprint  for 
•  thin.'  What  was  a  chaplet  doing  on  old  Hyems'  *  chin  *  t 
How  did  it  get  there  ?  and  when  it  got  there,  how  did  it 
stay }  Mr.  Stephen  Weaton  thought  that  "  tliis  peculiar 
image  of  Hyems'  ehin  "  came  from  the  following  passage 
in  the  JSfieid :  — 

" turn  flumina  mento 

Fnecipitant  senia,  et  glacie  riget  horrida  barba." 

IV.  250. 
And  Malone  thought  that  it  was  suggefited  by  these  lines 
from  Gelding's  translation  of  Ovid :  — 
"  And  lastly,  quaking  for  the  colde,  stood  Winter  all 
forlome, 
With  rugged  head  as  white  as  dove,  and  garments  all 

to-tome, 
Forladen  with  the  isydes,  that  dangled  up  and  do^ne 
Upon  his  gray  and  hoarie  beard,  and  snowie  frozen 
crown." 
What  shadow  of  similarity  is  there  between  the  two  pic- 
tures }  Both  Virgil  and  Oyid  mention  Winter's  chin,  or 
beard,  it  is  true ;  but  they  show  us  icicles  hanging  from 
it :  neither  says  any  thing  of  a  chaplet ;  and  it  is  solely 
in  the  juxtaposition  of  a  chin  and  a  chaplet  that  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  corrupted  reading  consLsts.  A  commenta- 
tor might  as  well  attempt  to  support  that  reading  by  a 
passage  in  which  Winter  is  represented  as  shaving  his 
chin,  if  one  could  be  found.  Controversy  is  eschewed  in 
these  Notes ;  and  this  attempt  to  defend  the  old  misprint 
would  not  be  noticed,  had  not  Mr.  Verplanck  and  Mr.  Hud- 
son given  it  countenance,  and  were  it  not  an  exemplary 
instance  of  an  utterly  futile  mode  of  illustration,  too  com- 
mon among  the  editors.  This  is  the  quoting,  as  Dlustra- 
tive  of  one  passage,  another  in  which  the  word  or  phrase 
nnder  examination  occurs,  but  connected  with  an  idea 
totally  unlike  that  in  the  text,  and  which  is  in  all  essen- 
tial respects  entirely  from  the  purpose.  Thus  Monck 
Mason  iinds  confirmation  of  Theobald's  reading,  *  winter 
cheer,'  in  the  passage  last  noticed,  in  these  lines  from 
Fletcher's  Propheteat,  — 

«  Our  evening  dances  on  the  green,  our  songs. 
Our  holiday  pood  oheer" 

wheore  the  time  is  seasonable  Summer  instead  of  unsca 
g2 
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aoQaUe  Winter,  and  where  the  only  mmilarity  to  the  pas- 
sage to  be  illustrated  is  the  occurrence  of  the  word '  cheer 
in  the  sense  of  <  festivity,'  which  is  as  common  as  'broad' 
in  the  sense  of  *  food/  Readers  of  Shakespeare  should 
scrutinize  carefully  these  passages  quoted  in  illustration 
by  editors  and  commentators. 

p.  86.  <*  The  ehilding  Autunm  "  :  —  There  is  no  doubt  that 
'  child '  was  used  as  a  yerb,  meaning  *  produce/  and  that 
therefore  this  passage,  as  it  stands,  means  *  the  fruitful 
Autumn.'  But  I  am  so  sure  that  *  ehilding '  is  a  misprint 
for  <  chiding,'  (in  allusion  to  the  lowering  skies  and  harsh 
winds  of  Autumn,  as  the  next  epithet  figures  the  in- 
creased inclemency  of  Winter,)  and  that  Shakespeare 
wrote,  — 

**  The  Spring,  the  Summer, 

The  chiding  Autumn,  angry  Winter,  change 

Their  wonted  liveries," 
that  I  wonder  that  the  suggestion  has  not  been  made 
before.     <  Childing,'  too,  as  it  Ib  synonymous  with  *  fruit- 
ful,' is  directly  at  variance  with  the  intent  of  the  passage ; 
whereas  *  chiding '  is  as  directly  in  accordance  with  it. 

p.  87.  '*  And  heard  a  mermaid^  on  a  dolphin* t  back  "  :  — -  One 
of  the  commentatoiB  of  the  last  century  sneered  at  this 
as  not  a  very  happy  image.  It  is  charitable  to  believe 
that  he  had  forgotten,  if  he  ever  knew,  that  *  mermaid ' 
in  Shakespeare's  time  meant  *  siren.'  Thus  Florio  :  **  Si- 
r^na,  a  Syren,  a  Mermaide  ;  "  and  also,  **  A  marmaydeHf 
Syrm"    Withal's  Shorie  Dictionaru.  4to.  1568.  foL  9  a. 

p.  38.       «* love  in  idleness  "  :  —  This  flower  is  the  tricol- 

ored  violet.  It  is  called,  also,  panides,  heart's-ease, 
Johnny-jump-up,  cuddle-me-to-you,  two-faces-onder-a- 
hood,  herb  trimty,  kiss-at-the-garden-gate,  and,  of  old, 
wall  gilliflower. 

"         «« a  girdle  Wound\  about  the  Earth  " :  —  •  Round«* 

omitted  in  Uie  folio  and  in  Roberts'  quarto,  is  found  in 
Fisher's. 

p.  39.  <«  The  one  I'll  slay,  the  other  $lay«th  me  " :  —  Folio  and 
quartos  have  **ttay*'  and  ^^tUsyeth,"  Dr.  Thirlby  first 
uiought  that  these  were  errors  for  <  slay '  and  *  slayeth ; ' 
and  Tlieobald,  who  read  in  accordance  with  hia  sugges- 
tion, has  been  followed  by  all  subsequent  editors,  wiUi  a 
very  few  exceptions.  Mr.  Knight  says,  in  support  of 
the  old  text,  which  he  gives,  **  He  is  pursuing  her  fHer- 
mia]  when  he  exclaims,  — 

<  The  one  I'll  ttay,  the  other  ttayM  me.' 
He  will  ttay  —  stop  —  Hermia ;  Lysander  wtayM  —  bin- 
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dercth  —  him."  Hie  example  is  followed  aiid  his  expla- 
nation adopted  by  Mr.  Verplanck  and  Mr.  Hudson.  But, 
setting  aside  the  tameness  of  such  a  declaration  tram  a 
high-spirited  lover,  who  is  '<  wood  [L  e.,  mad  —  beside 
himself]  within  this  wood,'*  the  exegesis  cannot  be  re- 
ceived ;  for  in  such  a  sentence  •  the  one '  must  refer  to 
the  person  or  thing  first  named,  —  Lysatuler,  here,  —  and 
•the  other'  to  the  last  named  —  ifer/zua.  Heath  saw 
this,  and,  attempting  to  defend  the  old  reading  in  his 
Rsviaal,  paraphraBed  it  thus :  "  I  wiU  arrest  Lysander, 
and  disappoint  his  scheme  of  carrying  off  Hertnia ;  for 
'tis  upon  the  account  of  this  latter  diat  I  am  wasting 
away  the  night  in  this  wood."  This  is  the  best  that  can 
be  done  for  the  old  text ;  but  is  there  any  risk  in  denying 
that  Shakespeare  made  Lytander  talk  thus  under  the  cir- 
cumstances }  In  the  old  fonts  of  type,  tt  and  al  were  cast 
together,  thus  —  A,  ft;  and  the  ease  with  which  *stay' 
might  have  been  printed  for  *  slay,'  even  were  the  MS. 
ref^  correctly  by  uie  printer,  is  a  further  justification  for 
the  placing  the  latter  word  in  the  text.  The  advocates 
ibr  die  old  reading,  in  beginning  their  plea,  by  the  pos- 
tulate that  it  is  quite  tumecessary  to  attribute  murderous 
or  blood-thirsty  designs  to  Demetrius,  (as  they  all  do,  vd\h. 
noteworthy  identity  of  thought  and  language,)  iforget 
that,  in  Act  HI.  Sc.  2.  he  expresses  a  wish  to  give  Lysan' 
der'e  carcase  to  his  hounds,  and  that  when  Lyaander  wakes 
and  loves  Helena,  almost  his  first  words  are, 

«<  Where  is  Demetrius  ?    O,  how  fit  a  word 
Is  that  vile  name  to  perish  on  my  sword  \  '* 

p.  89.  *•  ^—  as  you  do  your  dog "  :  —  The  quartos  have 
**uee ; "  and,  a  few  lines  above,  •*  do  I  love  yo^  the  more," 
is  found  in  Fisher's. 

p.  40.     «« in  the  town  and  field  "  :  —  Thus  the  fbUo  and 

Roberts'  quarto :  Fisher's  quarto,  « the  town,  the  field." 
Five  lines  below,  the  folio,  by  a  mere  typographical  error, 
has  «  /  follow  thee." 

"  «« I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows  " :  —  Ma- 
lone  reasonably  supposed  *  where'  to  be  used  as  a  dissylla- 
ble here.  It  may,  at  least,  very  properly  have  a  dissyllabic 
O'lantity.  Steevens  needlessly  introduced  the  reading 
**whereon.'  <Oxlip'  is  the  name  whimsically  enough 
given  to  the  greater  cowslip. 

|\  41.  "  Lull'd  in  these  htnoere  ** :  —  The  old  copies  havn 
**Jhwer9f*'  a  probable  misprint  for  the  word  in  the  text, 
which  was  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632 ;  and  that 
it  is  a  misprint,  the  context  plainly  shows.  **  A  bank " 
*•  overeanopied"  with  woodbine,  musk-roses   and  eglan- 
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tine  is  certainly  a  bower ;  and*  says  Oberon,  *<  ther$  sleeps 
Titania,"  and  "  there  the  snake  throws  her  enamell'd  skin." 
Finally,  Puck  says,  Act  III.  Sc.  2, 

«  My  mistress  with  a  monster  is  in  Iotc. 
Near  to  her  close  and  consecrated  bowert 
While  she  was  in  her  dull  and  sleeping  hour/'  &e. 

Scene  H. 

I    41.     **  Some  war  ydih  rear-mice  " :  —  Bats  were  called  rew- 
mice.     In  Anglo-Saxon,  Hrere^mut ;   from  hreran^  to 
•    flutter. 

p.  42.  «  Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby  " :  —  The  folio  has  «  yowr,*' 
by  a  palpable  error. 
//  «  1  Fai,  Hence,  away  I  '*  —  These  lines  are  printed  in 
the  old  copies  in  italic  letter  as  part  of  the  Song ;  but 
plainly  they  are  a  speech,  and  the  Song  closes  with  the 
chorus. 

p.  43.  **  So  that  but  one  heart  can  you  make  of  it"  :  —  Both 
quartos  have  **  toe,**  The  reading  of  the  folio  is  not  only 
authoritative  in  this  essential  change,  but  far  more  signif- 
icant than  that  of  the  quartos.  Lyaandert  in  his  attempt 
to  meet  the  objections  which  Hermia  makes  to  his  propo- 
sition, may,  with  much  more  propriety  and  effect,  attrib- 
\Lte  to  his  mistress  alone  the  desire  of  separating  him  from 
her,  than  to  make  himself  a  party  to  sucn  an  endeayor.  So 
in  die  next  line,  "  interchanged"  appears  in  the  folio,  in- 
stead of  the  weaker  "  inter-chained"  of  the  quartos ;  — 
the  latter  conveying  the  comparatively  common  place 
thought,  that  the  lovers'  hearts  were  bound  together ;  the 
former  representing  them  as  having  been  given  each  to 
the  other  as  the  most  solemn  instruments  are  made,  inter- 
changeably. But  hitherto  all  modem  editions,  to  tiie  dii" 
regard  of  the  authority  of  the  folio  and  of  these  consid- 
erations, have  followed  what  is  queerly  enough  called 
*  the  older  authority* 

«< Athenian  Jind  I  none" :  —  Fisher's  quarto  has 

w/oimrf." 

p  45.     <• Nature  M«tw  A^  art":  — The  folio  has  <«Xa- 

turo  her  ehetoe  art,"  which  is  plainly  but  an  accidental 
transposition.  The  second  folio  changes  <her'  to  'here,' 
and  tiius  furnishes  the  poorer  reading  found  in  all  edi- 
tioDS  until  Mr.  JCnight's  appeared. 

''         " lord  of  more  true  yenileneee  "  ;  —  •  Gentleness ' 

here  means  *  gradousness,'  *  courtesy.'  Helena,  in  a  com- 
mon modem  phrase,  means  to  say,  that  she  thought 
Lyeander  <  more  of  a  gentleman '  than  to  beLfcve  as  he 
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had  behayed  to  her.  The  Tery  general  miBapprehcniioD 
of  the  meaning  of  the  first  element  of  *  gentle-man  '  — 
the  thing,  perhaps,  no  lev  than  the  word  —  la  the  excuM 
for  comment  upon  a  plain  paasage. 

p.  46.     « thoee  they  did  deceiye  "  :  —  The  Iblio  misprints 

**that," 

"  <•  Ay  me,  for  pity  "  :  —  Modem  editions  hitherto  have 
given  "Ah  me;"  but  the  old  copies  have  <Kigh,'  or 
( Aye ; '  —  a  different  exclamation. 

''         " a  serpent  eat  my  hearty"  &c. :  —  The  original 

has  <*  eate  my  heart,"  and  gives  the  same  form  of  the  verb 
and  the  same  orthography  elsewhere,  whioh  not  only  for- 
bids us  to  read  *  ate,'  but  accords  with  the  supposition  that 
the  present  and  preterite  tenses  were  not  mstinguished 
even  in  pronunciation^  but  both  had  the  pure  sound  of  a. 
And  yet  the  strong  preterite*  *ate,'  is,  of  course,  the 
older  form. 

^^        <*  And  you  sat  smiling  "  :  ^-  The  foHo  misprints  «  And 

yet:' 
"         •«  Speak,  of  all  lovei  '* :  —  A  pretty  adjuration  common 

on  feminine  lips  in  Shakeroeare  s  day.    See  Notes  on  TTie 

Merry  Wives  of  Windtor,  Act  II.  Sc  2. 


ACT   THIRD. 

Scene  I. 

p.  47.  "  B/r  lakin,  a  parkmt  fear  "  :  — '  BVr  lakin '  Is  a  cor- 
ruption of  ( by  our  ladykiut'  or  little  lady,  as  <  parlous' 
is  of  *  perilous.' 

tf         « in  eight  and  su; "  :  —  In  lines  alternately  of 

eight  and  six  syllables. 

p.  49.     « a  play  toward  " ;  —  That  is,»a  play  in  progress. 

"  "  A  stranger  Pyramus  "  :  —  This  is  given  to  Qut'ncs,  in 
both  quartos :  the  correction  of  the  error  in  the  folio  is 
noteworthy. 

p.  61.  «'  The  oosel-eoek  " :  —  It  is  plain  that  the  English  black- 
bird—  which  differs  firom  its  American  namesake  —  is 
meant  here.    Drayton,  in  his  Polyolbion,  Song  13,  has 

<•  The  woosel  near  at  hand,  that  hath  a  golden  bill ;  " 
and,  in  a  note,  remarks,  •«  Of  all  birds  the  black-bird  only 
whiiBleth."  The  true  ousel  has  not  an  orange-tawny  bill. 
See  alsoWithal's  Shorte  Dictionary,  1668.  <*An  OAvsil, 
called  a  blackbirde,  merula:'  The  folio  misprints  *'  The 
\  and  little  quill" 
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p.  5 1 .  "  The  plain-tong  cuckoo  " :  -—  The  cuckoo  has  this  des- 
ignation on  account  of  the  simple  and  unvarying  char- 
acter of  its  note,  which  is  likened  to  the  plain  song  upon 
-which  a  descant  was  written.  See  Note  on  « too  hanh.  a 
descant,"  The  Ttoo  Gentlemen  of  Veronot  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

"  "  I  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,"  &c. :  —  The  last  line  of 
this  speech  is  misplaced  in  the  folio  and  Roberts'  quarto, 
in  both  of  which  it  is  printed  as  the  third.    This  accident 

—  of  a  kind  by  no  means  uncommon  even  now-a-days  — 
is  much  exaggerated  by  those  editors  who  wish  to  free 
themselves  from  the  authority  of  the  folio. 

•« I  can  ffleek  *' :  —  <  Gleek '  is  the  old  English  for 

•jeer.* 

p.  62.     «  Peas-blossom !  Cobweb !  Mote  f  and  Mustard-seed ! " 

—  The  old  copies  spell  the  name  of  the  third  fairy,  Moth, 
which,  as  we  nave  seen  before,  is  their  invariable  spelling 
of  *  mote ; '  as,  for  instance,  in  this  play,  Act  V.  Sc.  1, 
•«  A  Moth  [mote]  wil  tume  the  ballance,"  &c.  The  ed- 
itors not  having  noticed  this  orthography,  or  that  *  moth ' 
was  pronounc^  mote  in  Shakespeare's  day.  Fairy  Mote 
has  been  hitherto  presented  as  Fairy  Moth.  The  point  is 
more  fully  discussed  in  the  Introductioti  to  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  Vol.  II.  p.  226.  and  in  the  Note  on  "  Enter  Ak- 
MA.DO  and  Moth,  in  Lote'e  Labour's  Lost,  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 
In  addition,  however,  to  the  remarks  and  citations  to  be 
found  there,  note  the  following  from  Withal's  Shorle 
[Latin]  Dictionarie  for  Young  Beginners,  London.  4to. 
1568.  «A  moth  or  motte  that  eateth  clothes,  tinea,'* 
fol.  7  a.  —  ««A  barell  or  greate  boUe,  Tina,  n«.  Sed 
tinea,  cum  e,  vermicuius  est,  anglick,  A  mought."  fol. 
43  a ;  and  this  from  Lodge's  Wits  Miser ie  or  the  World's 
Madnesse,  "They  are  In  the  aire  like  atomi  in  sole, 
monies  in  the  sun ;  "  also  this  passage  from  Randolph's 
Amyntas,  or  the  Impossible  Dowry,  Oxford,  1640 ;  which 
shows,  too,  the  application  of  the  word  to  a  fairy  :  — 

<*  Jooastus.  •  .  •  Oo,  love  some  fairy  lady  I  Prince- 
ly Oberon  shall  stand  thy  friend,  and  beauteous  Mab,  his 
queen,  give  thee  a  Maid  of  Honour. 

Mopsus,  How,  Jocastus  ?  Marry  a  puppet  ?  Wed  a 
mote  1*  th*  sun  ? " 

The  orthography  of  the  page's  name  in  lovers  Labour's 
Lost  is  left  undisturbed,  for  reasons  given  in  the  Note  re- 
ferred to  ;  but  as  in  this  case  there  cannot  be  a  shadow 
of  doubt  that  the  more  diminutive  appellation  is  the  cor- 
rect one,  and  as,  from  the  occurrence  of  the  name  but 
once  in  the  text,  the  restoration  of  Shakespeare's  word 
will  cause  none  of  that  disturbance  of  old  osKxaations 
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which  18  to  be  avoided  upon  points  so  comparatiyely  un- 
important, the  moth  o'  the  candle  gives  plaice  to  the  mote 
i[  th'  sun. 
p  62.  "  Mustard-seed,  And  I "  :  —  The  replies  of  the  fairies 
are  printed  thus  in  the  old  copies :  "  Fai,  Ready ;  and  I, 
and  I,  and  I,  Where  shall  we  go  ? "  But  it  is  plain  that 
the  leplies  in  the  singular  are  to  be  distributed  among  the 
fbur,  and  that  the  question  is  put  by  all.  Some  editors 
have  unwarrantably  struck  out  the  last  **  and  I,"  and 
have  given  the  question  to  the  fourth  Fairy.  In  Koberts' 
quarto  TUania's  summons  ia  separated  ^m  the  foregoing 
part  of  her  speech,  and  placed  just  above  the  stage  direc- 
tion, E}Uer  fours  fairies.  This  misled  the  printer  of  the 
folio,  and  he  printed  the  whole  as  a  stage  direction : 
**  EfUer  Pease-blossome,  Cobweb,  Moth,  Mustard-seede, 
and  foure  Fairies."  It  has  been  the  practice  hitherto  to 
prefix  these  replies  and  the  subsequent  salutations  to  Bot- 
torn,  1st  Fai.t  2d  Fai.,  &c.,  although  immediately  after- 
ward the  speeches  of  the  same  fairies  are  prefixed  with 
their  names,  —  a  strange  inconsistency.  It  is  common 
enough  in  the  old  copies,  as  we  have  already  seen,  foi 
the  speeches  of  characters  not  very  prominent  to  have 
sometimes  numerical  or  generic  prefiixes,  and  at  other6 
their  proper  names. 

p.  58.  "  Mistress  Squash,  your  mother  "  ;  —  So  Maholio  says, 
Twelfth  Night,  Act  I.  Sc.  6,  «•  as  a  squash  is  before  'tis  a 
peascod."  How  and  when  the  name  of  an  immature 
peascod  came  to  be  applied  to  the  vegetable  now  called 
squaah,  doea  not  appear. 

'  "  Tie  up  my  love's  tongue  "  :  —  Folio  and  quartos  have 

**  huers ; "  but  the  relative  position  of  Titafua  and  Bot- 
tom, the  usages  of  Shakespeare's  time,  and  the  rhythm  of 
the  line  combine  to  assure  us  that  there  was  an  easy  mis- 
print of  •  lovers'  for  'love's.' 

scBNji  n. 

p.  54.  **  A  crew  of  patches  "  ;  —  Here  <  patch '  is  a  term  of 
contempt. 

ft         •• that  barren  sort " ;  —  i.  e.,  that  barren  company. 

So,  a  few  lines  below,  «*  many  in  sort." 

«  An  ass's  nowl'  :  —  L  e.,  head.  The  word  is  the  same 
as  *  knoll,'  a  rounded  elevation ;  and  the  pronunciation 
of  both  is  nole,  which  ia  the  spelling  of  the  word  in  the 
old  copies. 

p.  66,     •« lateh*d  the  Athenian's  eyes  "  :  —  To  latch  wai 

to  smear,  to  anoint,  from  the  French  <  leeher,*  *  to  lick.' 
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p.  66*      " BO  thad,  bo  gpm  " :  —  It  seems  more  than  poen- 

ble  that  *  dead '  is  a  misprint  for  *  dread,'  which  Dr.  John- 
son found  written  on  the  margin  of  his  Shakespeare. 
Steerens  justified  <  dead,'  because  « our  author  uses  it 
again  in  Kinp  Henry  IV, :  — 
•  .  *  Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 

So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone/  " 
The  principle  of  this  style  of  illustration  seems  to  be  that 
the  two  passages  compared  shall  be  as  remote  in  sense  as 
possible.  So  bhakespeare  uses  <  dead '  in  hundreds  of 
other  instances :  but  what  of  that  ?  Does  Uermia  mean 
to  say  that  murderers  look  «  dull "  and  **  woe-begone  "  ? 
She  has  only  in  mind  the  terror  which  they  inspire,  their 
grimness.  Malone  quotes  a  passage  from  Greene's  Doros- 
tuM  and  Favmiot  in  which  "dtad  thoughts  "  occurs ;  but 
this  is  duubtlesB  a  misprint  for  **  dread  thoughts."  <  Dead,' 
in  the  text,  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  'pallid.' 

In  the  next  line  the  folio  misprinta  *murtheier'  for 
<murthered.' 

p.  6C.  «  O !  once  tell  true ;  teUtrue"  &e. :  —  The  second  *  tell 
true '  is  omitted  in  the  folio  by  accident,  as  the  rhythm  of 
the  line,  and,  in  a  measure,  the  construction  of  the  sen- 
tence show. 

«  O,  braye  touch  "  :  -^  <  Touch '  is  used  here  in  tha 
sense  of  *  act,'  *  deed.'  The  phrase  is  something  akin  to 
the  French  <  coup  de  maiire,' 

**  —  part  I  [eo] "  :  -^  Folio  and  quartos  haye  no  word 
in  the  place  of  <  so,'  which  was  interpolated  by  Pope  for 
the  sake  of  rhythm  and  rhyme,  and  has  been  uniyetsally 
accepted.    The  passage  is  printed  in  the  old  copies, 
**  A  priuiledge,  neuer  to  see  me  more ; 
And  from  Uit  hated  presence  part  I :  see  mo  no  more 
Whether  he  be  dead  or  no." 

tf  « that  bankrupt  eleep  "  :  —  Folio  and  quartos  mil- 
print  either  **tUp  "  or  **eUppeJ* 

*»  «<  All /oiMy-sick  she  is,  and  pale  of  o&Mr";  — In  Shake- 
speare's time  *  love '  was  called  *  fancy ;'  as  in  his  lines^ 
<•  Tell  me,  where  is  fancy  bred,"  **  In  maiden  meditation 
fSsncy  free."  *  Cheer,'  used  even  now  for  <  aspect,'  though 
chiefly  for  that  which  was  an  effect  upon  the  aspect,  was 
originally  used  for  the  face  itself.  Wiclyff  translates  the 
passage  in  Jamee  i.  23,  about  a  man's  **  beholding  his  nat- 
ural fiice  in  a  glass,"  —  <«  that  biholdith  the  cheer  of  hie 
byrthe  in  a  myrrour ; "  and  Milton  uses  the  word  much  in* 
the  same  sense^  in  the  Unes, 
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«  He  ended,  and  his  words  thir  drooping  chere 
Enlightn'd,  and  thir  languisht  hope  reviy'd." 

ParadisB  LoU,  YI.  496. 

p.  57.  •* against  she  doth  appear  "  :  —  So  folio  and  quar- 
tos, yet  modem  editors  read  "  she  do; "  although  « doth ' 
conforms  to  the  usage  of  Shakespeare's  time.  It  has  been 
restored  in  this  edition  before,  and  will  be  often  again 
without  notice. 

«< sport  alone  *' :  —  i.  e.,  sheer  sport,  only  [alone] 

sport ;  but  Mr.  Collier  interprets  it,  « excellent  sport.* 

p.  58.  "  This  princess  of  pure  white  *' :  —  Plainly  *  princess '  is 
used  here  as  a  term  of  pre<^minence ;  and  yet  Hanmer 
read  *  pureness,'  and  Mr.  Collier,  even  in  the  present  day, 
suggests  *  impress.' 

//  «« If  you  ufere  men  "  :  —  The  folio  has  "  are,"  —  a  pal- 
pable misprint. 

p.  59.  <*  My  heart  to  her . . .  sojourned  " :  —  So  folio  and  quar- 
tos. Malone  read  **  with  her,"  which  accords  with  mod- 
em usage ;  but  it  does  not  appear  sufficiently  clear,  that 

*  to '  was  not  the  old  idiom. 

"  •*{  Helen,]  it  is  not  so":  — 'Helen'  is  found  only  in 
Fisher's  quarto.  The  address  seems  to  be  as  much  de- 
manded by  the  relations  of  the  parties  and  the  nature  of 
the  reply  as  by  the  measure. 

"         « thou  aby  it  dear  "  :  —  The  folio  and  Roberts' 

quarto  have  *'  abide ; "  and  that  seems  to  be  the  real 
word,  of  which  *  aby '  was  an  old  form,  that  was  going 
out  of  use  when  Shakespeare  wrote :  consequently  the 
printers  (who  did  not  then  feel  bound  to  follow  the  or- 
thography of  their  copy,  even  when  it  was  printed)  gave 
it  sometimes  *  aby,'  and  other  times  <  abide.'  Further 
on,  in  this  very  Scene,  Roberts'  quarto  has,  «« Thou  shalt 
aby  it ;  "  while  the  folio  which  was  printed  from  a  copy 
of  that  edition  has,  **  Thou  shalt  abide  it."  As  a  slightly 
different  shade  of  meaning  is  connected  with  the  form 

*  aby,'  that  is  given  in  the  text. 

p.  60.  "  —  O  !  is  all  forgot  ?  "  —  The  natural  pause  before 
<  O  ! '  fills  up  the  time  of  the  missing  unaccented  syl- 
lable. 

"         " like  two  artificial  gods  "  :  —  i.  e.,  two  art\fieing 

gods,  dii  artifices, 

»  «'  Two  of  the  first,"  &c. :  — «  First,'  •  second,'  &c.,  ore 
used  in  heraldry  either  to  denote  a  house,  or  as  referring 
to  tints  already  mentioned  in  blasoning  a  coat.  This  has 
caused  some  editors  to  iind  obscurity  in  these  lines.    But 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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here  *  tint '  is  used  in  its  ordinary  seDfie,  as  Douce  pointed 
out.  Such  a  Benae  well  euita  the  literal  and  prosaic  cast 
of  parts  of  this  Scene,  Helena  says  that  she  and  Hermia 
had  two  bodies,  but  one  heart ;  and  two  of  the  fint  — 
that  is,  two  bodies  —  due  but  to  one  —  that  is,  one  heart 
—  like  coats  in  heraldry,  when  the  bearings  of  two  fam- 
ilies are  united  in  the  aims  of  one  person  and  crowned 
with  his  crest. 

pt  60.      ** at  your  passimuUe  words  " :  —  Both  quartos  omit 

*  passionate.'  lliis  is  one  of  those  corrections  which  are 
important  as  showing  the  authority  of  the  folio.  Such 
an  omission  in  the  folio  itself  would  be  justly  assignable 
to  accident ;  but  its  restoration  there  when  two  editions 
had  been  printed  without  it,  indicates  a  correction  of  the 
text  before  it  left  the  hands  of  Heminge  and  CondelL 

p.  61.       " than  her  weak  prayert "  ;  —  FoUo  and  quarto 

have  **  prais9  "  —  a  palpable  misprint,  and  an  easy,  when 

*  praise '  was  often  written  prayae. 

"         " such  an  argwneni  " ; — The  theme  or  story  of  a 

poem  was  called  its  argument;  and  Helena  means  that 
unless  they  were  pitiless  and  graceless  they  would  not 
make  her  die  theme  of  such  cruel  ridicule. 

p.  62.  "  No,  no,  sir  "  :  —  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the 
force  of  this  exclamation.  The  quartos  do  not  better  the 
matter  by  reading,  — 

«  No,  no,  heele 
Seeme  to  break  loose." 
Malone  read,  — 

"  No,  no.  he'll  —    Sir, 
Seem  to  break  loose,"  &c 

'  '<  O  hated  poieont  hence  "  :  —  Fisher's  quarto  has  "p^ 

tion." 

"  «*  O  me  I  what  iwiw,  my  love  !  "  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio 
has  4*  what  means  my  love  ? "  which,  CGnsidering  the  apt* 
nesB  of  the  substituted  word,  and  that  that  which  it  re- 
places is  spelled  newee  in  the  old  copies,  is  one  of  the  mo«t 
plausible  readings  found  in  that  volume.  But  when  we 
also  consider  that  as  this  is  Hermia*s  first  interview  with 
her  lover  since  Puck's  application  of  the  flower  to  his 
eyes,  she  may  well  express  surprise  at  the  novelty  of  his 
declaration  that  he  hates  her ;  and  when,  besides,  we  find 
the  same  word  *  newes '  in  the  two  quartos  and  in  the  folio, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  warrant  for  a  change 
in  the  authentic  text, 
p.  68.  "  Therefore,  be  out  of  hope,  of  gtiestion^  of  doubt "  :  — 
This  line  is  an  alexandrine  —  *  question '  being  here  used 
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as  a  trisyllable.  See  Note  on  «  spruce  affection,"  Love*$ 
Ldbovr*8  Lost,  Act  V.  Sc.  2,  p.  473.  The  editors  not  per- 
ceiving this,  nearly  all  modem  editions  deviate  from  the 
text  of  both  folio  and  quartos,  and,  dropping  the  second 
«  of,*  read  "  of  question,  doubt." 

p.  64.       «* hindering  knot-grass  "  :  —  Knot-grass,   as  we 

learn  from  contemporary  allusions,  was  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  hindering  the  growth  of  children.  It  is 
defined  in  Withal's  Short  Dictionaries  1668,  as  «« the 
hearbe  that  stoppeth  bloude.     Sanffuinaria," 

"  "  Thou  Shalt  aby  it "  :  -—  The  folio  prints   "  abide.*' 

See  Note  on  «*  thou  aby  it  dear,"  in  this  Scene,  p.  113. 

p  66.       *• to  try  whose  right,  of  thine  or  mine,"  &c. :  — 

So  the  folio  and  quartos.  Nearly  all  modem  editions 
read,  **  or  thine  or  mine ;  "  but  needlessly.    We  have  the 

•  same  construction  in  7%«  Tempest,  Act  II.  Sc.  1 :  "Which 

of  he  or  Adrian  for  a  good  wager  ? "  &c.  See  also  the  fol- 
lowing from  Guazzo*s  Cimle  Conversation,  1686 :  "  I  should 
be  verie  glad  (if  it  might  sc  please  you)  we  might  enter 
mto  argument,  which  is  more  available  to  mannes  state, 
—  of  solitariness  or  conversation  r "  fol.  6  b.  *  Conver- 
sation,' when  this  book  was  written,  meant  intercourse 
with  the  world. 

"  •«  My  legs  are  longer,"  &c. :  —  After  this  line  the  quar- 
tos have  a  speech  by  Hermia.  "  I  am  amaz'd,  and  know 
not  what  to  say."  The  omission  by  the  folio  of  a  line  or 
a  passage  which  is  found  in  a  quarto  is  to  be  attributed  to 
design  in  all  cases,  except  those  in  which  a  hiatus  in  the 
sense  shows  it  to  be  accidental ;  but  when  the  extent  and  the 
nature  of  the  passage  omitted  gives  reason  for  belief  that 
it  was  struck  out  of  the  stage  copy  furnished  by  the  play- 
ers to  the  printer,  to  abbreviate  the  performance,  it  may 
properly  be  restored  to  the  text  as  part  of  the  author's 
work  which  he  did  not  cancel,  but  sacrificed  to  con- 
venience. This  omission  belongs  to  neither  of  these 
classes.  The  line  is  so  unsuited  to  HemUa*s  quickness 
of  temper  and  tongue,  to  the  state  of  her  mind  and  to  the 
situation,  and  so  uncalled  for  by  Helena* s  speech  which 
elicits  it,  that  we  should  gladly  accept  the  testimony  of 
the  authentic  copy  that  it  is  either  the  interpolation  of 
some  player  who  did  not  want  to  leave  the  stage  without 
a  speech,  or  a  piece  of  the  author's  work  whidi  he  can- 
celled as  imsatisfactory  or  superfluous. 

ft         "  —  commit'st  thy  knaveries  ^oUUngly  "  ;  —  Thui 

the  folio ;  the  quartos  have  **  vnlfidly.** 
fi         " he  had  on "  :  —  The  folio  reads  « hath* ;  th  if 

not  unconmionly  given  for  (/. 
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p.  65.  "  —  this  virtuous  property  " :  — « Tirtue  *  irm  used 
of  old,  and  is  sometimes  now  iised,  for  •  power/  especiAUy 
in  the  sense  of  healing,  or  correctiTe  power ;  as  in  the 
gospel  account  of  the  woman  who  had  an  issue  —  •<  for  I 
perceire  that  virtue  is  gone  out  of  me."  Luke  viii.  46. 

p.  66.  "  —  this  derUian  "  :  —  Here  '  derision '  is  a  '^ord  of 
four  syllables,  and  *  vision,'  in  the  next  line,  one  of  three. 

"         ** do  thee  employ  "  :  —  So  Fisher's  quarto.    The 

folio  misprints  **  imply"  and  Roberts'  quarto,  **  apply.'* 

"  "  Goblin,  lead  them  up  and  down  "  :  —  Mr.  Ck>lliet 
says*  <<  These  four  lines  are  poasably  a  quotation  from 
sonle  lost  ballad  respecting  Puck  and  his  pranks.  He 
would  otherwise  hardly  address  himself  as  *  GobHn.'  The 
exit  of  Oberon  is  not  marked  in  the  old  copies,  and  the 
last  line  might  belong  to  him."  But  see  what  the  Fairy  ^ 
says,  Act  II.  Sc.  1 :  — 

«  Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  %oork;  and  they  shall  have  good  luck." 

p.  67.      •« but  fester  did  he  fly  "  :  —  Opposite  this  line  the 

folio  has  «  shifting  places"  in  the  form  of  a  stage  direc- 
tion. It  is,  howerer,  misplaced,  as  it  plainly  refers  to 
Puekt  Lysander,  and  DemetriuSt  and  belongs  sereral  lines 
above.    The  quarto  has  no  directions  at  all  here. 

p.  68.  "  Where  art  thou  [now]  "  ;  —  The  folio  and  Fisher** 
quarto  omit '  now.' 

"  •*  Thou  shalt  buy  this  dear  "  :  —  Thus  the  old  copies. 
Modem  editors  have  printed  it  <  'by '  —  oonsideiing  it  an 
abbreviation  of  *  aby.'  But  this  is  quite  needless.  Z)#- 
metrius  means  that  Lysander  shall  **  buy  it  dear." 

p.  69.  «•  [To!  your  eye  " :  —  Neither  the  folio  nor  the  quartos 
have  *  To,*  which  was  supplied  as  a  matter  of  course  by 
Rowe  —  it  being  required  both  by  sense  and  rhythm. 
Mr.  Halliwdl  is  of  opinion  that  of  old  '  apply  '  did  not 
absolutely  require  the  preposition.  But  the  single  case 
which  he  cites  in  his  support  appears  to  be  itself  the  re* 
suit  of  typographical  error. 

ff  "  [Dbm.,  Hel.,  Ac,  sleep  "  ;  —  The  stage  direction  in 
the  folio,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  quartos,  is,  "  They 
sleepe  all  the  Act ;  "  meaning  that  they  are  to  be  foimd 
asleep  at  the  rising  of  the  curtain  for  the  next  Act 
Another  mark,  this,  of  the  use  in  Shakespeare's  theatre  of 
the  copy  from  which  the  folio  was  printed. 
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ACT   FOURTH. 

BOBXB  I* 

p.  70.  "  Enter  TrrAWiA  and  Bottom,"  &c.  :  —  In  the  folio, 
"  Enter  Qtteene  of  Fairies  and  Clo^jone,"  &c. :  —  Bottom  is 
generally  called  the  *  Clown '  in  the  stage  directions  and 
prefixes  of  the  old  editions. 

"  "—thy  amiable  cheeks  do  «>y".'— To  *  coy' means 
to  caress.  **  I  have  neuer  yet  found  man  so  fierce  and 
sauage,  which  hath  not  suffered  himself  to  be  eoyed  and 
clawed  with  the  tickling  of  flatterie.*'  Guazzo's  Civile 
Ccftvereation.  1686.  fol.83a.  See  Note  on  <  claw.'  Love*s 
Labom'e  Lost,  Act  lY.  Sc.  2,  p.  461. 

"  *«  Jtfbimsieur  Cobweb  "  :  —  The  foKo  and  the  quartos 
always  carefully  mark  this  characteristic  corruption  of 
the  French  numeieur  —  often  as  it  occurs  in  this  Scene ; 
but  all  modem  editors,  except  Capell,  haye  disregarded 
this  trait  of  the  old  text,  if,  indeed,  they  ever  not^  it. 

"         " give  me  your  nief** :  —  i.  e.,  your  fist. 

II        u ijeip  Cavalery  Colnoeb  to  scratch  " :  —  Dr.  Grey 

pointed  out  Bottom's  forgetftilness  of  his  having  sent 
Cavalery  Cobweb  on  a  perilous  expedition,  and  suggested 
that  we  should  read  **  Peas-bhisom,**  But,  under  the 
embarrassing  circumstances  in  which  Bottom  was  placed, 
it  will  not  do  to  be  exacting  in  our  demands  upon  his 
memory. 

p.  71.  ••  —  let's  have  the  tongs  and  the  bones.  [Ruetie 
music  "  ;  —  The  stage  direction  in  the  folio  here  la  "  Mu- 
sicke.  Tongs t  RurcUl  Mtisicke ;  "  but  the  quarto  from  which 
the  folio  was  printed  has  nothing  of  the  kind. 

'         " a  bottle  of  hay  "  :  —  L  e.,  a  bundle  of  hay.    "  A 

botell  of  Yity^  fasciculus  fceni.**  Withal's  Short  Diction- 
arie.  1568.  Tfhe  word  was  used  until  a  comparatively 
recent  date  in  England,  but  has  long  been  forgotten  in 
America,  where  we  read  the  old  adage  <  to  seek  a  needle 
in  a  bottle  of  hay,'  <  to  seek  a  needle  in  a  hay-mow,' 

II  "  — ^  and  be  a  whUe  away  "  :  —  Folio  and  quartos 
have  "  alwaies"  which  is  not  a  form  in  which  "  all  ways  " 
—  the  universal  rending  hitherto  —  would  probably  have 
been  printed ;  neither  does  <  always '  or  '  all  ways '  afford 
a  sense  at  all  consistent  with  the  purport  of  the  passage. 
For  Titania  did  not  wish  her  faines  to  be  always  away, 
nt  care  whether  they  went  all  ways  or  one  way,  so  long 
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as  they  left  her  and  Bottom  for  a  while.  Therefore  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632,  « a  wliile,*  seems  to 
have  good  claim  to  a  place  in  the  text. 

p.  71.  "So  doth  the  tooodbinet  the  sweet  honeyntckle"  &c. :  — 
There  are  few  readers  of  Shakespeare,  in  America  at  least, 
who  have  not  seen  the  woodbine  and  the  honeysuckle 
growing  together,  and  twining  round  each  other  from 
their  very  roots  to  the  top  of  the  veranda  on  which  they 
arc  trained ;  and  to  such  persons  this  passage  is  simple 
and  clear.  Yet  there  are  two  pages  of  comment  upon  it 
in  the  Variorum  edition ;  the  occasion  of  which  is,  the 
discovery  of  various  passages  in  the  early  poets  and  lex- 
icographers, some  of  which  imply  that  the  woodbine  and 
the  honej-suckle  are  the  same  plant,  others  that  the  honey- 
suckle ia  the  flower  of  the  woodbine,  llie  commentators 
went  not  to  Shakespeare's  teacher — Nature,  but  to  books; 
and  hence  the  mystiflcation  about  so  simple  a  matter, 
which,  strange  to  say,  has  not  been  explained  till  now. 
That  others  had  erred  before  any  of  the  authors  whom 
they  quote,  here  is  evidence  :  **  Woodbine  or  hony  sue- 
de. Perea  climmon**  Withal's  ShoH  Dieiionarie,  1568. 
fol.  26  b.  The  confusion  was  caused  to  less  observant 
eyes  than  Shakespeare's,  by  the  very  fact  that  the  two 
plants  are  frequently  trained  so  closely  together  as  to 
seem  one ;  especially  as  they  are  similar  —  almost  identi- 
cal—  in  many  points,  though  no  less  unlike  in  others. 
The  latter  are  found  chiefly  in  the  form  and  color  of  the 
flowers ;  those  of  the  honeysuckle  being  long  unbroken 
tubes  of  deep  scarlet,  somewhat  formally  grouped ;  those 
of  the  woodbine  shorter,  deeply  indented  from  the  edge, 
of  a  pale-buff  color,  and  irregularly  disposed.  The  wood- 
bine, though  perhaps  not  sweeter  than  "  the  sweet  honey- 
suckle," diffuses  its  fragrance  farther. 

'  ««  Seeking  sweet  fatourt " ;  —  This  is  the  reading  of 

Fisher's  quarto :  the  folio  has  <*  favours,"  which  is  hiudly 
distinguishable  from  « favours/  Bottom  has  asked  for  a 
honey-bag,  which  seems  to  support  *  sweet  tavourt;*  but 
as  Titania  has  stuck  musk  roses  in  his  head,  and  Oberon 
now  refers  to  a  previous  garlanding  of  his  donkeyship, 
« favours '  is  quite  surely  right. 

p.  72.      " when  the  other  do  "  :  —  See  Note  on  «« Some 

other,"  &c     Comedy  of  Errort,  Act  IV.  So.  8,  p.  216. 

/'  "  Be  as  thou  wast  wont  to  be  "  :  —  Thus  the  quartos ; 
but  the  folio  has  "  Be  thou,**  &c.  —  a  difference  hitherto 
unnoticed.  This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  it 
seems  proper  to  allow  strcmg  probability  and  the  testimony 
of  other  editions  to  outweigh  the  dictum  of  the  authen- 
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tic  folio.  There  ib  a  change  of  rhythm  fbr  thia  little  in- 
cantation ;  and  that  Shakespeare  should  have  vitiated  it 
in  the  yery  fint  line  is  improbable  to  the  verge  of  impos- 
ability ;  whereas  the  insertion  of  *  thou '  in  such  a  place 
by  a  transcriber  or  printer  is  an  accident  of  a  sort  that 
frequently  happens. 

p.  72.     ** mine  eyes  do  loath  this  visage  " :  —  Fisher's 

quarto  has  *<  his  visage."  Either  may  be  Shakespeare's 
word.  In  the  next  line  both  quartos  have  **  take  off  Am 
head ;  *'  and  here  the  indicative  force  of  the  word  in  the 
folio  makes  it  preferable. 

"  "  Sound,  muaic  !  [SOU  music  ]  "  :  —  This  stage  direc- 
tion, lacking  in  the  quartos,  is  placed  in  the  folio  imme- 
diately after  Tiiania's  command,  in  these  words,  '*  Mustek 
sfilL"  The  meaning  of  the  term  is  obvious  enough  — 
soft  music,  **  such  as  charmeth  sleep." 

p.  73.  **To  dSlt^ posterity" : — Fisher's  quarto  has  « ptM^wr- 
iiy**  —  a  tame  word  here,  especially  as  coming  after 
« fair ;  *  but  it  has  been  universally  preferred,  hitherto, 
merely  because,  at  their  first  meeting,  Oberon  tells  Tita- 
nia  that  she  has  come  to  the  wedding  of  Theseus  and  Hip- 
polyta  **  to  give  their  bed  joy  and  prosperity."  But  surely 
the  best  way  to  do  that,  and  the  most  appropriate  on  this 
occasion,  was  to  bless  the  house  to  all  fair  posterity. 
Warburton  announced  that  "  we  should  read  *far  pos- 
terity.' "    As  a  suggestion  the  reading  is  plausible. 

**  With  these  mortals  on  the  ground  "  :  —  Immediately 
before  this  line  the  folio  only  has  the  direction,  Sleepera 
lie  stiil.  This  is  another  of  tiie  many  prompter's  guides 
which  show  that  the  folio  edition  of  this  play  was  print- 
ed from  the  stage  copy.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  sleep- 
ers are  not  to  awake  at  that  sounding  of  the  horns,  but 
were  to  sleep  until  the  next. 
//  ** they  bay'd  the  bear  "  ;  —  Passages  in  Chau- 
cer's JKhiffhtes  This,  Holinshed's  Chronicles^  Pliny,  and 
Plutarch,  so  justify  this  text  that  it  must  remain  undis- 
turbed; but  I  believe  that  the  easiest  of  all  misprints  in 
Shakespeare's  time  was  made,  and  that  we  should  read 
that  Hercules  and  Cadmus  "bayed  the  bo<ur"  in  a  wood 
of  Crete.    This  is  also  Mr.  Dyce's  opinion. 

'  "  The  skies,  ihe  fountains  "  ;  —  Warburton  and  Heath 

suggested  "mountains"  which  might  well  have  been 
Shucespeare's  word.  But  Theobald  showed,  that  Virgil 
and  other  classic  poets  have  made  the  waters  responsive 
to  sound :  — 

"  Turn  vero  exoritur  clamor,  ripseque  lacusque 
Besponsat  drca,  et  coelum  tonat  omne  tumultu." 
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It  should,  however,  be  remembered,  that  mouutains  are 
rarely  or  never  mentioned  in  the  landscape  poetry  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Had  it  been  otherwise  they  doubt- 
less would  have  taken  the  place  of  lakes  in  such  passages. 

p.  73.  "  Seem*d  all  one  mutual  cry  "  :  —  Folio  and  quartos 
have  **»eeme,"  which  was  corrected  in  the  second  folio. 

p.  74.  "  So  Jlew'dt  so  tanded  "  :  —  The  hanging  chaps  of  a 
hound  were  called  *  flews.'  Steevens  says  that  "  •  sanded ' 
means  *  of  a  sandy  colour,'  which  is  one  of  the  true  db- 
notements  of  a  bloodhound."  Tawny  sand  is  meant,  r{ 
course. 

"         «« I  wonder  of  their  being  here  " :  —  •  I  wonder  of  is 
the  old  idiom  ror  *  I  wonder  at.' 

p.  75.  '*  Was  to  be  gone  from  Athens,  where  we  might,"  &c :  — 
Thus  Fisher's  ouarto ;  Roberts',  which  is  foUowed  by  the 
folio,  reads  "  w-here  we  might  6e,"  and  completes  the  sense 
at  •<  Athenian  law."  But  this  is  fatal  to  the  rhjrthm  of 
the  line ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  the  sense  of  the  passage. 
For,  as  others  have  remarked,  it  is  plain  that  Effeua  in- 
terrupts Lyaander  with  great  impetuosity;  and,  beside, 
he  adds  the  explanation,  <*  They  would  have  stolen  away/' 
&c.,  which  would  have  been  entirely  superfluous,  had  Ly- 
tcmder  completed  the  expression  of  his  mtent. 

"         ««  Fair  Helena  in  fancy  foihw*d  me  "  :  —  "In  fancy  " 
means  *  for  love.'    Fisher's  quarto  has  **fMomng,'* 

"         «  Melted  as  [doth]  the  snow  "  :  —  The  folio  and  Rob 
erts'  quarto  pnnt  thLs  passage  thus  irregxilarly :  — 

■*  I  wot  not  by  what  power 
(But  by  some  power  it  is)  my  loue 
To  Hermia  (melted  as  the  snow)  • 
Seemes  to  me  now  as  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gaude." 
«Doth'  was  found  in  Mr.  Clollier's  folio  of  1632,  and  had, 
almost  a  hundred  yean  before,  been  given  a  place  in  the 
text  by  Capell.     Without  it,  the  line  is  prose,  and  there 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  confusion  of  the  lines  in 
the  MS.,  or  by  the  printer,  caused  it  to  be  omitted. 

''         " we  thaU  hear  mom  anon"  :  — Fishei^s  quarto 

has  <*  mare  wiU  heart"  and  Roberts',  «  will  hear  more." 

p.  76.         *<  Mine  own  and  not  mine  own. 

Dem.  It  ieeuu  to  me." 

Hie  quartos  give  this  passage  thtis :  — 
«  Mine  own  and  not  mine  own. 

Dem,  Are  you  mr$ 

That  we  are  awake  t    It  aeemes  to  me,"  &c 
Every  reader,  with  an  ear  and  oommon  sense,  moft  be 
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glad  that  words  so  superfluous  and  so  fatal  to  the  rhythm 
of  two  lines  do  not  appear  in  the  authentic  copy.  '  But 
although  there  omitted,  they  have  beoi  industriously  re- 
covered firom  the  quartos  by  those  who  consider  that  an- 
tiquity, not  authenticity,  giyes  authority. 

p  76.  «« And  he  rfW  bid  usfollow  "  :  — The  folio  and  Roberts* 
quarto  omit  *  did.'  The  accident  was  doubtless  caused 
by  the  similarity  of  '  did '  and  *  bid.' 

ScENH  n. 

p.  77.  «  Yea,  and  the  best  person  too  " :  —  Mr.  Halliwell  as- 
si^  this  speech  to  Snout;  and,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
with  reason.  Snoui  otherwise  is  left  without  a  word  to 
say ;  and  Petor  Quince  is  not  the  man  to  blunder  between 
'paramour'  and  *  paragon.'  He  is  able  to  correct  the 
cacology  of  his  fellows,  as  we  see  in  the  first  rehearsal. 

"         " tixpence  a  day  "  :  —  This  seems  like  a  jest,  bu 

is  not  one.  Sixpence  sterling,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  was 
equal  to  about  eighty-seven  and  a  half  cents  now ;  —  no 
mean  gratuitous  addition  to  the  daily  wages  of  a  weaver 
during  life.  See  the  following  extract,  from  a  very  able 
little  tract  on  political  economy,  often  quoted  in  these 
Notes:  — 

«  And  ye  know  xii.  d.  a  day  now  will  not  go  so  far  as 
▼iii.  pence  would  aforetime.  . . .  Also  where  xl.  shillinges 
a  yere  was  honest  wages  for  a  yeoman  afore  this  time,  and 
XX.  pence  a  week  horde  toagea  was  sufficient,  now  double  as 
much  will  skante  beare  their  charge."  A  Conceipt  of 
Engliah  PoOicy.    4to.  1581.  fol.  88  b. 

p.  78.     " [right]  as  it  fell  out ":  —  *  Right '  is  found  only 

in  the  quartos.  As  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  ex- 
cluding it,  the  omission  of  it  in  the  folio  was  probably 
accidental. 


ACT   FIFTH. 

SOBNB  I* 

p.  79.     "The  poef  s  eye,"  &c. :  —  In  the  folio  and  the  quartc  i 
this  and  the  six  following  lines  are  printed  as  six. 

"  "  [Or  in  the  night,"  &c. :  —  Who  can  believe  that  the 
last  two  lines  of  this  speech  are  genuine  }  Think  of  the 
descent  from 

**  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

h9 
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Tunis  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airj  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name," 
to  such  smile-proToking  common  place,  such  «  a  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion/'  as, 

«  Or  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear, 
How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear !  " 

The  two  preceding  lines  are  doubtless  genuine.  They 
close  the  speech  appropriately  with  a  clear  and  conclusive 
distinction  between  the  apprehensive  and  the  comprehen- 
sive power  of  the  imaginative  mind.  Where,  indeed,  in 
the  whole  range  of  metaphysical  writing  Ib  the  diiference 
between  the  two  so  accurately  stated  and  so  forciblv  illus- 
trated ?  And  woidd  Shakespeare,  after  thus  reachmg  the 
climax  of  his  thought,  fall  a  twaddling  about  bushes  and 
bears  ?  Note,  too,  the  loss  of  dignity  in  the  rhythm.  I 
cannot  even  bring  myself  to  doubt  that  these  lines  are 
interpolated. 

p.  80.     *' strange,   and  admirable  "  ;  —  *  Admirable '   is 

here  used  in  its  radical  sense — to  be  wondered  at  —  no 
approbation  being  implied. 

"  "  Call  PhUostrate  "  ;  —  So  the  quartos ;  but  the  folio, 
«  Call  Egeua"  which  is  wrong,  as  the  rhythm  and  the 
position  of  the  two  personages  make  sure.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Scene,  too,  the  foUo  marks  the  entrance 
of  Egeut  instead  of  PhUo§trate,  and  in  it  the  speeches  of 
the  latter  are  assigned  to  the  former.  But  these  facts, 
instead  of  invalidating  the  authority  of  that  edition,  con- 
firm it ;  for  they  are  plainly  due  to  the  performance  of 
the  two  characters  by  one  actor.  Egeut  and  PhUostraU 
are  never  on  the  stage  together,  neither  has  much  to  say, 
and  in  a  company  smaller  than  those  we  are  now  accus- 
tomed to,  an  actor  would  very  probably  be  required  to 
•double*  in  them  —  as  the  theatrical  phrase  is.  The 
marks  of  the  prompter's  book  thus  follow  us  to  the  end 
of  the  play. 

ft  14 what  abridgmmU  have  you  "  ;  —  Steevens  sup- 
posed that  *  abridgment '  meant  a  dramatic  performance 
which  crowds  the  events  of  years  into  a  few  hours ;  Hen- 
ley—whose explanation  has  been  generally  accepted,  I 
must  think,  for  want  of  a  better  -  that  it  is  another  tenn 
for  *  pastime,'  something  to  abridge  the  hours.  But  does 
not  Thcaetta  merely  ask  the  Master  of  the  Revels  for  his 
programme  for  the  evening  —  the  "  brief  how  many  sports 
are  ripe,"  which  he  imm^atdy  presents } 

"         •• how  many  sports  are  ripe  "  :  —  The  folio  copies 

the  misprint  **  rifet*  &om  Roberts'  quarto. 
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p,  80.  "  Lya.  The  Battle  with  the  Centaura,**  &c. :  —  The  foUo 
makes  Lyaander  read  the  schedule  and  JTteaetu  cominent ; 
and  it  seems  natural  that,  under  the  drcumstaneeB,  a  soy- 
ereign  should  hand  such  a  paper  to  some  one  else  to  read 
aloud.  Thf  quaitoe  give  the  whole  to  Theeeui,  The 
change  is  due  to  no  accident ;  for  in  the  folio  Lya,  and 
T7ie.  are  alternately  and  correctly  prefixed  to  every  ex- 
tract and  comment. 

p.  81.  «That  is,  hot  ice,  and  wondrous  atrange  snow":  — 
The  failure  of  the  latter  clause  of  this  line  to  supplj  the 
required  antithesis  to  the  corresponding  clause  of  the 
preceding  line  was  early  noticed.  Pope  omitted  the  line ; 
Hanmer  read  "  wondrous  acorehing  snow ; "  Warburton 
announced  that  **  the  nonsense  should  be  corrected  t]^us, 
•That  is,  hot  ice,  a  wonderous  strange  ahow;' "  Upton 
suggested,  **  wondrous  strange  bku:k  snow ;  '*  Monck  Ma- 
son, "  wonderous  atrong  snow ;  "  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1632  —  the  earliest  emendation  of  all  —  has  "  wondroue 
aeething  snow."  The  last  seems  preferable  to  all  the  oth- 
ers ;  but  there  is  hardly  sufficient  ground  for  making  so 
great  a  change  in  a  word  which  is  found  in  the  folio  and 
in  both  quartos. 

p.  82.     «' in  their  ndenta  "  :  —  *  Intents '  here,  as  the  sub 

ject  of  the  two  verbs,  *  stretch'd '  and  «  conn'd,*  is  used 
both  for  *  endeavor  *  and  for  •  the  object  of  endeavor,'  by 
a  license,  which  other  writers  than  Shakespeare  have 
assumed. 

"  -^^  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit "  :  —  i.  e.,  considen 
it  with  regard  to  the  ability,  or  might,  of  the  performeis, 
not  according  to  the  merit  of  the  performance.  Two  syl- 
lables have  evidently  been  lost  from  the  preceding  line 
Theobald  supplied  them  by  reading  «•  poor  willing  duty," 
the  only  objection  to  the  reception  of  which  is,  that  *  sun- 
pie/  *  eager,'  « struggling,'  or  one  of  many  other  dissyl- 
labic words  might  be  inserted  with  equal  propriety. 

"         «« dumbly  have  broke  off "  :  —  As  *  have  *  has  no 

nominative  except '  I,'  three  lines  above,  it  may  be  a  mis- 

r'nt  for  *  th'ave ; '  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  *  they ' 
undentood ;  for  such  license  was  common  in  Shake- 
speare's day,  or  rather,  it  was  hardly  license  then. 

"  «« — -  the  Prologue  is  addreaa'd  "  :  —  i.  e.,  prepared. 
We  still  say  that  a  man  addresses  himself  to  work,  or  to 
■leep. 
p.  83.  *<  Enter  Qxtincb  aa  the  Prologue  "  :  —  Polio  and  quartos 
have  *  Enter  the  Prologue ; '  but  the  folio  adds  Quinoet 
there  being  a  considerable  space  between  that  and  the 
prec>eding  word.    The  direction  has  not  been  followed,  or 
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even  nc  ticed  before.  Pei^r  Quinee  is  plainly  the  authoft 
of  this  interlude ;  and  as  he  had  no  part  in  the  perform- 
ance, the  assignment  of  the  Prologue  to  him  is  highly 
appropriate.  As  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  enter- 
tainment called  by  our  ancestors  an  Interlude,  see  TV 
RUe  and  Progreta  of  the  English  Drama,  VoL  I. 

p.  83.     •* he  hath  play*d  on  his  prologue  "  :  —  The  quar- 
tos have  **  this  prologue." 

«  Enter,  vnih  a  Trumpet,  and  the  Presenter  before  them," 
&c. :  —  The  folio  alone  here  has  "  Tawyer,  with  a  trumpet 
before  them,**  and  then,  in  common  with  the  quartos,  <*  £n- 
ter  Pyramue  and  Thisby,  Wall,  Mooneehine,  and  Lyon,'* 
«Ta"w-yer '  was  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  the  trumpeter, 
and  hitherto  only  the  latter  direction  has  been  giren. 
But  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  discovers  to  us  that  Taw- 
yer was  the  name,  not  of  the  trumpeter,  but  of  the  Pre- 
senter of  the  interlude,  whose  office  it  was  to  deliver  the 
argument  of  the  work.  This  has  hitherto  been  assigned 
to  the  Prologue,  most  inconsistently ;  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  Ib  spoken  shovra  a  knowledge  of  **  points,"  and 
a  regard  for  them,  quite  beyond  that  functionary'R  ken. 
The  error  in  the  prefix  arose  from  the  similarity  of  Pref 
and  ProL,  which  in  old  MS.  could  hardlv  be  distinguished 
from  each  other.  Here  we  have  in  the  folio  another  tran- 
script from  the  prompter's  book. 

p.  84      *• there  to  woo  "  :  —  It  may  be  remarked  here 

upon  the  rhyme  of  '  woo  *  with  <  know/  that  the  former 
word  seems  to  have  had  the  pure  vowel  sound  of  o.  It 
was  spelled  teooe  or  woe,  and  as  often  in  the  latter  way  as 
the  former. 

"         •• which  lion  hight  by  name  "  :  —  There  is  no 

rhyme  to  this  line,  and  it  is  probable  that  one  has  been 
lost  after  the  next.  Theobald  saw  this,  and  attempted  to 
remedy  the  defect,  by  reading  '*  which  by  name  lion 
hight,'*  making  a  treble  rhyme. 

"  "  Exeunt  Proloovb,  Presenter,  Ptkamtts,"  &c.  : — Here 
the  folio  has  «« Exit  all  but  WaU; "  and  vet,  excepting 
Capell's,  every  edition  hitherto,  isBued  within  a  hundred 
years,  (each  copying  without  examination  its  predecessor's 
error,)  keeps  Pyramua  on  the  stage ;  although  they  all 
direct  him,  as  the  folio  does,  to  enter,  after  Wall  has  made 
his  speech.  The  quartos,  which  Capell  follows,  send  out 
only  «  Lyon,  Thiabie,  and  Moonshine,**  keeping  not  only 
BoUom  on  the  stage  at  this  time,  but  poor  Peter  Quince 
until  the  end  of  the  interlude :  CapeU,  however,  sends 
him  out,  too ;  but,  with  them  also»  he  consistenUy  does 
not  direct  the  entrance  of  Pyramus,     Theseus'  speech. 
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«*  PyramuB  draws  near  the  wall,"  is  but  an  apparent  jus- 
tification of  this  arrangement. 

p.  84.  «•  This  Wm«,  this  rough-cast "  :  —  Folio  and  quartos 
have  *•  fom«,"  the  mere  nujmprint  of  a  letter,  as  we  see  by 
the  Presenter's  speech,  **  This  man  with  Htm  and  rough- 
cast." 

p.  85.     " thou  sweet  and  lovely  wall "  ;  —  The  quartos 

have  "  O  sweet,  O  lovely  wall !  " 

"         " she  is  to^nter  [noto]  "  :  —  The  folio  omits  «  now." 

"         ** with  lime  and  hair  knit  i^  in  thee  "  ;  —  Both 

quartos  have,  in  defiance  of  sense  and  rhyme,  **  knit  now 
again,"  A  variation  of  this  khid  is  not  worthy  of  notice 
save  for  the  evidence  it  aiFords  that  the  copy  of  Roberts* 
quarto,  which  Heminge  and  Condell  furnished  as  copy 
to  the  printers  of  the  folio,  had  been  corrected  either  by 
Shakespeare  or  some  one  else  in  his  theatre. 

p.  86.  •*  Now  is  the  moral  down,"  &c. :  —  This,  the  text  of 
the  folio,  Theobald  supposed  to  be  a  misprint  for,  "  Now 
is  the  murai  down ;  "  and  he  has  hitherto  been  univer- 
sally followed.  But  the  use  of  *  mural  *  for  «  wall '  is  an 
anomaly  in  English,  and  is  too  infelicitous  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  Shakespeare's  daring  feats  of  language.  It 
would  seem  that  a  consideration  of  the  reading  of  the 
quartos,  and  of  the  reply  of  Demetritts,  should  have  pre- 
vented a  change  in  the  text  of  the  folio.  Both  quartos 
have  **Now  is  the  moon  used  between  the  two  neigh- 
bours." *  Moon  used '  could  not  be  a  misprint  for  'mor- 
al down ; '  and  especially  could  it  not  be  a  misprint  in 
two  rival  editions,  neither  of  which  was  printed  from  the 
other.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  Moon  figures 
in  the  interlude,  as  the  spectators  knew ;  and  as  to  the 
use  that  the  two  neighbors  were  to  make  of  the  moon,  the 
remark  of  Demetritts  indicates  it  plainly  enough,  **  No 
remedy,  my  lord,  when  walls  are  so  wilful  to  hear  withotU 
warning."  But  Shakespeare  evidently  thought^  that  it 
would  be  plainer  if  the  wall  were  represented  both  as  the 
restraint  upon  the  passions  of  the  lovers,  and  as  a  pander 
to  them ;  and  so  he  changed  *  moon  used '  to  *  moral 
down.'  He  did  this,  I  believe,  with  the  more  surety  of 
attaining  his  point,  because  *  moral '  was  then  pronounced 
mo-ral  and  *  mural,'  as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  moo-toL 
See  Note  on  "  sweet  Puck,"  Act  II.  Sc.  1,  p.  101. 

p.  87.  **  A  lion-fell "  ;  —  i.  e.,  a  lion's  skin.  Folio  and  quar- 
tos have  "  a  lion  fell,"  without  the  hyphen.  But  it  was 
Snug* 8  great  desire  to  assure  the  ladies  that  he  was  not  a 
lion,  feu  or  otherwise.  Mr.  Barron  Field  suggested  the 
correction^  which  waii  afterwards  found  in  Mr,  CSollier's 
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folio  of  1632.  It  \m  the  minutest  ever  proposed  for  the 
solution  of  a  real  difficulty.  Mr.  Halliwell,  however, 
thinks  that  the  original  text  means  '*  neither  a  lion  fell, 
nor  in  any  respect  a  lion's  dam,''  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  exactly  what  it  does  not  mean. 

p.  87.  "  The  very  beat  at  a  beasi  "  ;  —  From  the  nature  of  this 
speech,  it  is  plain  that  'best'  and  *bea8t'  were  pronounced 

^  «« let  us  hearken  to  the  moon  "  :  —  Fisher's  quar- 
to has  " listen" 

p.  88.     " for  they  are  in  the  moon  *' :  —  Fisher's  quarto 

has  **  aU  theee  are  in,"  &c. 

p.  89.     " glittering  gleams  " ;  —  Folio  and  quartos  repeat 

**  beamn  "  of  the  line  but  one  above.  The  emendation  is 
Mr.  Knieht's ;  and  the  alliteration  of  the  line  confirms  it. 
Before  the  issue  of  Mr.  Knight's  edition,  the  correction 
of  the  second  folio,  *•  streams,"  had  been  adopted. 

ff  "  Since  lion  vild  "  ;  —  This  orthography  of  « vile  *  ap- 
pears frequently  in  the  works  of  Shakespeare  and  his  con- 
temporaries, but  no  oftener  than  '  vile '  itself ;  and  there- 
fore its  preservation  is  not  generally  required.  But  as  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  more  common,  and,  so  to  speak, 
vulgar  form  of  the  word,  I  have  retained  it  here  and  in 
similar  instances. 

p.  90.  **  A  mote  will  turn  the  balance  "  :  —  In  the  folio  and 
quartos,  «  A  moth."  See  Note  on  «  Peas-blossom,  Cob- 
web, Mote,  and  Mustard-seed,"  Act  III.  Sc.  1. 

"        " pie  for  a  man,"  &c. :  —  This  passage  is  omitted 

in  the  folio,  doubtless,  as  Mr.  Collier  suggests,  on  account 
of  the  statute  of  1  Jac.  I.,  ch.  21,  against  the  use  of  the 
Creator's  name  upon  the  stage. 

//  «  And  thus  she  moans  "  :  —  Folio  and  quartos  have 
**  means,"  —  the  easiest  of  misprints.  Pinkerton  and 
Ritson,  it  is  true,  showed  that  **  mene  "  meant  *  declare ' 
or  *  relate,'  in  very  old  Scotch ;  but  Shakespeare  did  not 
write  in  that  language. 

/'         «  These  lily  Kjw  ";  — Thus  folio  and  quartos.    Theo- 
bald, for  the  sake  of  the  mismng  rhyme  to  *  nose,'  read 
*•  These  lily  brows  ;  "  but  « brows    is  a  very  improbable 
misprint  for  « lips.'    Farmer  suggested  that  a  transpod* 
tion  had  been  nuide,  and  that  we  should  read* 
«  These  Ups  UUy 
This  nose  eheny,  ' 
which  was  ingenious,  at  least.    But  *  nip,'  a  term  which 
is  yet  applied  to  the  note  in  the  'nnrsery,  might  be  mis- 
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taken  for  'nofe^*  writtoi  with  a  long  • ;  and  it  aeema  tc. 
me  not  improbabls  that  it  waa  ao  Tniatakpn  in  thia  in- 
atanoa. 
p.  91.     « -..—   and  Jmng  kmiadf "  t  •— Hie  quartoa  haye 

ScBKB  n. 

p.  9a.       «  And  the  wolf  60A<Ho<t  the  mocn":  —  Folio  and  quar- 
toa have  «  heholda"    The  error,  whioh  Warburton  cor- 
rected, ia  due  to  the  pronunciation  of  *  behowk '  in  Shake 
apeare'a  time ;  ow  then  having  the  pure  Bound  of  o. 

''  « To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door"  :  —  Thia  was 
one  of  the  offices  especially  assigned  to  Bobin  Goodfellow 
by  popular  tradition.  In  a  wood-cut  illustration  accom- 
panying an  old  tract  about  Bobin  Goodfellow,  he  is  rep- 
resented in  a  ikiry  zing,  with  his  broom  on  his  shoulder. 
See  IrUrodueUon. 

«  Though  the  house  give  ghmmerinff  light "  :  —  Folio 
and  quartoa  misprint  «  Throuffh  the  house,"  &c. ;  and 
e^ery  edition  hitherto  has  copied  the  error.  Plainly  Obe^ 
ton  does  not  intend  to  command  his  sprites  to  <  give  glim- 
mering light  through  the  house  by  the  dead  emd  drowsy 
ike/  but  to  direct  every  elf  and  fairy  sprite  to  hop  as 
light  as  bird  from  brier,  though  the  house  give  glimmering 
light  by  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire. 

"  '  « First,  rehearae  your  song":  —  Fisher'a  quarto  haa 
**thi9  song." 

p.  93.       «  [Here  a  Song  and  Donee]  "  :  —  In  the  foUo  Oberon'e 
speech  is  printed  in  Italic  letter  without  a  prefix,  and 
over  it  Ib  "  The  Song."    This  is  plainly  wrong ;  for  it  is 
no  song,  but  an  address  from  oieron  to  his  attendants. 
Li  the  quartoa  it  is  in  Roman  letter,  and  haa  the  prefix 
06.  —  there  being  no  stage  direction  with  r^ard  to  a 
aong.    That  there  waa  a  aong  and  dance,  however,  the 
previous  speeches  of  Oberon  and  Titania  clearly  ahow; 
and  the  observation  of  Uus  probably  led  the  pinter  of  the 
folio  to  suppose  that  the  verses  next  foUowmg  were  the 
aong.    It  was  quite  customary  in  old  plays  to  write, 
Here  a  eong,  and  to  leave  the  song  to  be  supplied  when 
occasion  required,  and,  frequently,  by  another  nand. 
"        •<  And  the  owner  of  it,  hleat,"&c:  — In  folio  and  quar- 
toa these  two  lines  are  tranapoeed  thus :  ^- 
«  Ever  shall  in  aafetjr  reat, 
And  the  owner  of  it  blest ; " 
and  it  was  not  xmtil  May,  1856,  that  the  difficulty  re- 
odved  ita  easy  solutLon  at  the  hands  of  a  correspondent 
of  the  London  lUuatraUd  New^  who  signed  lua  oonmiuni- 
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cation  C.  R.  W.  Pope  read*  «  JS'dr  shall  it  in  safety 
rest ;  "  Waiburtoxi»  «  Eyer  shall  it  $afily  rest "  —which 
was  a  yery  ingenious  and  acceptable  correction,  and  it 
also  had  the  support  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1682.  Mr. 
Stanton  is  the  author  of  a  yery  happy  suggestion  which 
was  made  public  through  the  JUuatraied  Newt :  **  Every 
hatt  in  safety  rest."  But  C.  R.  "W.'s  correction  is  at  once 
the  simplest  and  the  most  consistent  with  the  Ibim  and 
spirit  of  the  context 
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VOL.  IV.  I 


«  Ths  excellent  Histciy  of  the  MenAonl  ^  Vmm9. 
With  the  extreme  croelty  of  Shyloehs  the  lew  towards  the  saide 
Merchant,  In  caUing  a  itui  potmd  ofhU  Jhth,  And  the  obtain' 
ing  of  Pcrtiek,  by  the  choyse  of  three  etukete.  Written  by  W. 
Shakbspba&b.    Printed  by  /.  Roberts,  1600."    4to.    40  leayes. 

<*The  most  excellent  Historie  of  the  Merchant  ^f  Venice. 
With  the  extreame  cnieltie  of  Shyloche  the  lewe  towards  the 
Bayd  HerGhant*  in  cuttinf  a  iwt  pound  of  his  flesh  s  and  the 
obtayning  of  Portia  by  the  choyse  of  three  chests.  Am  U  hath 
heene  diuere  timee  aeted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlaine  hit  Seruanti. 
Written  by  William  Shakespeare.  AT  LONDON,  Printed  by 
I.  R.,  for  Thomas  Heyes,  and  are  to  be  sold  in  Paules  Church- 
yard, at  the  eigne  of  Uie  Qreene  Dragon,  1600."  4to.  88  leares. 

The  Merehani  of  Venice  oocupies  twenty-two  pages  in  the  folio 
of  1623,  yis.,  from  p.  168  to  p.  184,  incluslTe,  in  the  dirision  of 
Comedies.  It  is  there  divided  into  Aets,  bat  not  into  Scenes, 
and  has  no  Bst  of  Dramatis  Penons. 


(IID) 
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PLAGIARISM  k  a  adtidsiBjeaiior,  of  which  the  tmelkr  order 
of  ciituB—  the  detective  poUoe  of  the  world  of  lettere  — 
ere  alwaye  reedy  to  eccme  en  author  who  ie*  either  daring  to 
rise  istOBOtioe,  or  who  ie  goihy  of  that  othw  crime  which  is  in 
their  eyes  the  blackest  of  all  —  success.  The  charge  is  yery 
easily  made»  and  often  can  be  as  eanly  sustained  to  the  satisfitc- 
tknk  of  the  many  who  do  not  justly  i^iprehend  what  constitutes 
originelity.  Yor  the  truth  seems  to  be^  that  nearly  all  the  stories 
that  take  hold  on  human  sympathies  are  of  rndeftaable  antiqui- 
ty. They  come,  we  know  not  whence.  We  trace  them  back  for 
eenturifiS)  and  reaeh  some  great  teller  of  tales  who  has  had  the 
credit  of  creating  them ;  but  we  find  that  he  took  them  from 
some  one  else  who  UTed  oenturies  before  him»  and  that  he  only 
gave  them  another  form  and  made  them  glow  anew  in  the  Hght 
of  hie  gemns.  We  go  still  fkrther  h%tkf  and  are  obliged  at  last 
to  gtre  up  the  search  as  hopeless,  and  to  believe  that  good  stories 
are  bom  of  the  great  mother,  and  come  up  out  of  the  earth ;  — 
and  so  they  do,  in  so  for  that  they  are  the  fruit  of  our  common 
nature^  Thus  brought  forth,  they  not  oidy  live,  but  renew  tiieir 
file,  by  entering  again  into  the  womb  whidi  brought  them  Ibrth, 
to  be  bom  again.  A  story,  perhaps  the  relation  of  some  actual 
occurrence,  is  told  by  friend  to  friend  and  passes  from  lip  to  lip. 
It  does  not  follow,  because  it  was  in  nature,  that  it  was  true  to 
nature.  An  established  possibility  can  do  no  more  to  open  a 
way  to  the  human  heart  then  a  seeming  improbability  can  do  to 
shnt  it.  But  if  the  story  be  trathfrd,  as  well  as  actual,  it  never 
dies, .  Generation  hands  it  down  to  generation,  casting  into  fbr- 
getftilness  those  parts  of  it  the  interest  of  which  is  temporary  or 
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incidental,  and  reUgioualy  preaenring  all  that  is  trae  fbxeyer. 
The  genns  of  stories  that  are  told  now-a-^ays  as  new,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  fables  of  Bidpai,  the  Brahmin  Sage,  who  is  said  to 
have  lived  two  thousand  yean  beibre  Christ.  He  ooald  have 
traced  them  through  an  antiquity  of  only  a  few  hundred  yean 
before  he  found  them  in  the  Ark,  where  he  might  have  believed 
tliem  to  be  invented  to  wile  away  the  time,  but  that  he  was  too 
IK  ise  not  to  have  given  its  due  weight  to  the  fact  that  the  race  was 
preserved,  not  created,  in  that  structure.  There  is  a  serious  truth 
hidden  in  our  jocose  habit  of  saying,  when  we  hear  a  good  jest  — 
a  very  good  one  —  that  it  is  an  old  Joe  Miller ;  although  Joseph 
is  rather  modem  to  be  an  originator,  he  having  been  a  poor 
stupid  actor,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
and  died  never  having  uttered  one  witty  saying.  But  stories 
new  and  good  are  even  rarer  than  good  new  jokes.  It  is  but 
once  in  a  century  that  such  a  one  as  T%e  Brid$  of  Lamm&r^ 
moor  is  written ;  and  even  then  it  is  sure  to  be  '*  an  ower  true 
tale." 

The  story  of  I%e  UtmhaML  of  Venioe  is  an  eocample  in  point 
of  all  these  axioms  of  literary  criticism.  It  is  in  part,  at  least, 
of  Eastern  origin ;  and  all  of  it  is  of  great  and  undeterminable  an* 
tiquity.  It  had  been  told  again  and  again,  by  various  authon  and 
in  various  tongues,  centuries  before  Shakespeare  was  bom ;  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  even  been  put  into  a 
dramatic  shape  and  played  in  London  long  before  he  left  Strat- 
ford :  yet  in  no  one  of  his  works  has  he  exhibited  his  creative 
powen  more  lavishly,  though  in  some  the  peculiar  traits  of  his 
genius  are  more  stiUdngly  apparent.  Three  tales,  one  turning 
upon  the  giving  of  the  bond,  one  upon  the  choice  of  the  caskets, 
and  one  recounting  the  elopement  of  a  daughter  from  an  avari* 
dous  father,  have  been  interwoven  to  fom  the  plot  of  tins  play. 
That  of  the  bond  was  Written  in  Italian  by  Giovanni  Fiorentino, 
as  early  as  1378,*  but  exists  in  England  in  a  MS.  of  a  still  more 
ancient  date,  -^  1320,  or  thereabout,t  --  and  is  also  found  in  the 
Latin  Outa  Romanorum,  a  translation  of  which  version  exists  in 
a  MS.  of  the  time  of  Henry  YI.)    But  even  a  mere  enumen- 

•  Bee  Mr.  Gelller^  ShakapMr^t  Llbrarf,  ToL  II. 

t  Bee  Mr.  Thomo  Wilghfe  GbBeettM  qfZaUn  flterfat  iHmfrwtf ee  ^Um  Bb- 
tory  qf  Fktkm  during  tU  MiddU  Agm,  pabUdied  \j  the  Penj  BoeWgr. 

X  This Teij  intenetlnf  tmulatkm  wm printed  by  Mr.Doooe^ln  hit  tUnOrm 
(km  qf  Shake$pear$f  YoL  L  p.  281. 
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tion  of  the  variouB  oolleotiaDfl  of  tales,  publiBhed  and  ttnpul)- 
lishcd,  which  contain  the  one  that  tuxna  upon  this  incident  of 
the  Bond,  would  be  both  tedious  and  needless ;  and  we  come 
at  once  to  that  which  bean  internal  evidence  of  having  been 
more  or  less  dizectljthe  channel  through  which  Shakespeare 
received  it.  This  is  H  Peeorone  of  Giovanni  fiorentino,  first 
published  at  Milan,  in  1558,  though  written,  as  we  have  seen, 
nearly  two  hundred  years  befinre.  In  the  Fourth  Day  of  that 
work  the  story  of  Oiannetto  is  told,  which  is  briefly  this.* 

OiannBtto,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Florentine  merchant,  is  left  by 
his  fsther  dependent  entirely  upon  his  own  exertions  and  the 
good  offices  of  Jnaakb,  **  the  richest  merchant  of  the  day  among 
the  Christians"  of  Venice.  Arrived  in  Venice,  GianneUo  finds 
his  father's  Mend  ready  to  place  himself  and  his  ibrtune  at  the 
disposal  of  his  father's  son.  In  AfuaUh't  house  he  is  treated  like 
a  favored  child  and  heir  expectant,  and  passes  the  time  at  tilts 
and  tournaments  and  in  giving  entertainments.  He  is  such  a 
charming  person  and  conducts  himself  so  winningly  that  women 
and  men  alike  yield  to  his  fascination.  AnaMo  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  him.  A  trading  venture  to  Alexandria  being  pro- 
posed by  two  of  his  friends,  QianneUo  joins  it,  more  to  see  the 
world,  « and  espedaUy  Damascus  and  those  countries  there," 
than  from  hope  of  profit.  Antaido  provides  him  with  a  richly 
laden  argosy,  and  the  little  fleet  sets  sail.  After  they  have  been 
a  few  days  at  sea,  QianneUo  observes  an  inviting  port,  and  leazns 
fitim  the  Captain  that  it  belongs  to  a  beautiful  widow  who  has 
been  the  ruin  of  many  gentlemen.  For  she  has  made  it  absolute 
that  every  gentleman  adventurer  who  arrives  at  the  port  shall 
be  her  companion  through  one  night,  during  which  if  he  can  ob- 
tain from  her  a  husband's  privilege,  she  will  on  the  morrow  make 
him  lord  of  herself  and  the  frdr  country  round ;  but  if  he  frdl  he 
is  to  forfeit  his  ship  and  its  cargo  to  his  fair  entertainer.  Qian' 
netto  slips  away  firom  his  companions  in  the  night  and  makes  sail 
for  this  port,  the  name  of  which  is  Belmont.  He  is  received  by 
the  lady  with  great  honor,  informed  of  the  custom  of  the  place 
in  regurd  to  strangers  like  himself,  accepts  the  conditions,  and 
paases  the  day  and  evening  in  entertainments  befitting  the  rank 

•  Kr.  Oollier  has  nprioted  this  rtory  in  the  seeond  volnms  of  hb  8kd» 
tgptorei  Libraryt  Moompaiikd  bj  a  not  veij  fUthftal  tnnilatioa.  origbisny 
pnbUsbad  in  1766. 
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aad  magniflcent  tastes  of  hk  Mr  liostesi.  He  ptSBee  the  night 
by  her  side,  bat  in  heavy  slumber,  and  wakes  only  to  learn  from 
her  that  his  argosy  is  forfeited.  He  makes  hk  way  back  to  Yen- 
ioe  ashamed,  and  girea  out  that  he  was  shipwreeked.  Ha  re- 
peats the  venture^  but  ftik  in  iho  same  manner  to  obtain  the 
lady.  Again  he  retuina  to  Teniee  with  the  same  story  of  ship- 
wxtA,  and  again  Amalth  wishas  to  gratify  his  defliie  to  make 
soother  Toyage*- though  with  what  puipose^  the  oonflding  mer- 
chant knows  not.  But  AntaUh's  present  means  are  nearly  all 
eshausted;  and,  to  provide  a  ship  end  eargO  lor  the  young  ftiend 
on  whom  he  dotes,  he  goes  to  &  Jew  at  Mescri  and  borrows  ten 
thousand  dueats,  on  ocndition  that  if  they  are  not  repaid  on  St. 
Jolm's  day  in  next  June,  the  Jew  may  cut  off  a  pound  of  flesh 
from  what  part  of  his  body  pleases  him.  An§aido  only  begs 
OitmntttOt  who  knows  the  condition  of  the  bond,  that  if  the  ivae 
ehould  be  untoward,  he  wiU  return  to  Venice  that  he  may  see 
him  end  die  content.  Oiamrntto  arriTes  at  Behnont  fbr  the  third 
time,  and  is  received  as  he  had  been  beftnob  But  on  this  occa- 
sion the  lady's  attendant  maid,  who  confesees  to  her  mistress 
that  she  had  «<  never  seen  a  more  courteous  or  graceful  man," 
gives  him  hssty  and  secret  warning,  as  he  is  about  to  retire  for 
the  night,  that  he  must  not  drink  the  last  cop  of  wine  that  will 
be  offered  him.  He,  of  course,  takes  the  advice,  and  pretends  to 
drink,  but  does  not :  his  former  drownnesB  does  not  aillict  him, 
and  with  the  morning  aun  the  lady  salutes  him  as  lord  of  her 
foir  mansion,  master  of  her  servants^  queen  o*er  herself.  They 
are  wedded,  and  in  the  delights  of  such  a  honey-moon,  Oitmmtto 
forgets  AMoido'a  bond  to  the  Jew,  until  the  festivities  of  St. 
John's  day  bring  it  to  his  mind.  He  is  panic  struck*  and  tells 
his  wifo  hk  story.  She  diamimeB  him  instantly  for  Venice,  with 
attendants  snd  gold  to  pay  the  debt  ten  times  over.  Many  mer- 
chants, too,  stand  ready  to  advance  the  money  to  Ansaldo,  But 
the  Ixmd  is  forfeit,  snd  the  Jew  prefers  a  pound  of  Christian  flesh 
to  a  hundred  thousand  ducats ;  and  as  the  law  is  on  his  side 
and  in  Venice  justice  is  rigidly  administered,  [ma  pur^  C9m^ 
d&rato  Vinegia  euere  terra  di  ragionet]  the  oflier  of  ten-fold  pay- 
ment and  the  entreaties  of  the  merchants  are  alike  unavailing- 
The  lady,  however,  follows  Qiannetto  immediately  in  the  dress 
of  a  Judge,  and  arriving  in  Venice,  proclaims  that  she  is  thsre 
to  determine  questions  of  law.  Aneald^  and  the  Jew,  on  the 
proposal  of  Giannetto,  come  before  her.    She  declares  the  bon  I 
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forfeit,  but  offers  the  creditor  the  hundred  thousand  ducats  for 
his  ten  :  he  refuses,  and  she  then  declares,  to  Giarmeito's  disgust 
and  horror,  that  the  pound  of  flesh  must  be  cut  oft  The  Jew 
prepares,  but  is  told  by  the  Judge  that  if  he  cuts  more  or  less 
than  a  pound,  or  sheds  one  drop  of  blood,  his  head  will  be  struck 
off  upon  the  spot,  because  the  bond  makes  mention  of  no  drop  of 
blood,  and  gives  him  a  pound  of  flesh,  no  more,  no  less ;  and  the 
axe  and  the  block  are  brought  in.  The  Jew  sees  that  he  is  caught 
in  his  own  toils,  and  offers  to  take  the  himdred  thousand  crowns, 
—  ninety  thousand,  eighty,  fifty,  at  last  his  own  ten  thousand ; 
out  he  gets  not  a  penny,  only  the  offer  of  the  penalty  of  his 
bond,  which  he  tears  to  pieces  as  he  leaves  the  Court  in  rage. 
Giannetto  offers  the  Judge  the  hundred  thousand  ducats  intended 
for  the  Jew ;  but  the  Judge  refuses  them,  he  needs  no  money, 
but  he  begs  the  ring  on  Gicmnetto*8  finger.  It  is  refused ;  but 
finally,  by  taunts  of  base  ingratitude,  obtained.  Oianneito  sets 
out  for  Belmont,  accompanied  by  Antaldot  and  on  his  arrival 
there  is  met  by  his  wife,  who,  observing  that  he  does  not  wear 
her  ring,  inquires  for  it,  affects  to  disbelieve  his  story,  upbraids 
him  with  unfaithfulness,  and  after  teasing  him  for  a  while,  shows 
the  ring  upon  her  own  finger,  and  teUs  her  adventure.  Happi* 
ness  is  restored,  and  Giannetto,  caUing  the  damsel  who  warned 
him  not  to  drink,  gives  her  to  Ansaldo  for  a  wife. 

These  are  the  main  incidents  of  the  story  of  the  Bond,  as  it  is 
told  by  Giovanni  Fiorentino.  In  all  the  other  versions,  with  one 
exception,  widely  as  they  differ  in  other  respects,  we  have  the 
essential  elements  of  a  fatal  bond  incurred  for  the  sake  of  obtain- 
ing a  woman  beautiful  and  wealthy,  a  forfeiture  of  the  bond, 
and  the  salvation  of  the  successful  lover,  or  the  friend  who  in- 
curred the  penalty  in  his  behalf,  by  the  special  pleading  of  the 
lady,  who  appears  at  the  trial  disguised  as  a  man.  The  excep- 
tion is  the  Latin  story  before  fdluded  to,  which  was  discov- 
ered by  Mr.  Wright.  In  that,  one  brother  obtains  the  bond 
from  the  necessities  of  another,  and  claims  the  penalty,  of 
which  he  is  defeated  by  the  Prince;  who,  having  obtained 
from  the  second  brother  a  grant  of  his  blood,  threatens  the 
creditor  with  death  if  in  taking  the  flesh  he  spill  a  drop  of 
what  now  belongs  to  his  sovereign. 

The  story  of  the  Caskets  *  exists  in  as  many  and  as  ancient 

*  It  ii  found  In  the  Greek  Romance  of  Barlaam  and  Jotapfud,  written  about 
the  jear  800.    In  that,  however,  the  caeketa  are  four  In  nomber. 
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(anoB ;  but  the  tale  of  Anaelme^  the  Emperur  of  Rome,  who 
had  wedded  the  King's  daughter  of  Jerusalem,  and  who  was  at 
war  with  the  King  of  Ampluy,  is  clearly  that  which  was  used 
bj  Shakespeare.  It  is  the  Thirty  Seoond  History  of  the  English 
Otffte  Bomanorwn,  translated  by  Robinson,  ax^  published  in 
1677.  The  King  of  Ampluy  has  a  Mr  daughter  whom  he  pro- 
poses that  the  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Rome  shall  many,  so  that 
peace  may  be  between  their  families  and  kingdoms.  The  offer 
is  accepted,  and  the  lady  embarks  for  Rome.  She  is  ship- 
wrecked and  swallowed  by  a  whale,  which  is  cast  ashore  and 
killed :  thus  she  is  rescued  and  is  sent  to  the  Emperor.  He  re- 
ceives her  graciously,  and  to  test  her  worthiness  of  his  son  sets 
before  her  three  caakets»  one  of  which  she  is  to  choose. 

"  The  first  was  made  of  pure  gold,  beset  with  precious  stones 
without,  and  within  full  of  dead  men's  bones;  and  thereupon 
was  engraren  this  posey :  Whoto  ehooMth  me  shait  find  thai  As 
iiU9n0th^ 

"  The  second  yessel  was  made  of  fine  sUver,  filled  with  earth 
and  wormes ;  and  the  superscription  was  thus  :  Whmo  ehooaeth 
me  ahattjind  that  his  nature  desireth. 

(<  The  third  vessel  was  made  of  lead,  full  within  of  precious 
stones ;  and  the  superscription :  Who$o  ehooeeth  me  ehaUJmd  that 
CM  hath  ditpoaed  to  him." 

The  lady  chooses  the  leaden  casket,  and  is  married  to  the  Em- 
peror's son  «*  with  great  solnmpnitie  and  much  honour,  and  they 
lived  peaceably  a  long  time  together." 

A  similar  incident  to  the  elopement  of  Jessica  from  Shylock 
hfis  been  pointed  out  by  Dimlop  in  the  Fourteenth  Novel  of 
Massuccio  di  Salerno.*  The  daughter  of  a  rich  Neapolitan 
miser,  who  is  rigidly  confined  by  her  father,  manages  to  elope 
with  her  lover,  and  gilds  herself  for  flight  with  her  father's 
jewels.  His  grief  on  the  discovery  of  her  elopement  is  divided 
between  the  loss  of  his  daughter  and  his  ducats.  Massuccio 
wrote  about  1470. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  two  other  supposed  sources  of 
the  plot  of  this  comedy,  nearer  to  Shakespeare's  time,  and  both 
in  the  English  language.  These  are  the  Ballad  of  OemtOus, 
which  is  accessible  to  every  body  in  Percy's  Reliqttes  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry,  and  a  play  called  The  Jew,  which  is  altogether 
lost,  but  which  we  know  was  performed  at  the  Bull  in  London 

•  mttoryiffFidion,    SeooodEd.    ToLILp.a98. 
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bdbra  1579.    That  tlie  biOlad  is  older  than  Ths  MerehatU  0/ 
VeniMf  has  beea  mscmabbf  sappoeecU  from  the  referanoe  in  ths 
ilxst  stansa  to  the  Italian  sooices  of  the  story,  which  would 
pTohsblj  not  have  been  made,  had  that  storj  been  already  fiunil* 
tar  to  the  pnUie  through  the  medium  of  the  stage. 
«( In  Venice  towne  not  long  agoe 
A  cmell  Jew  did  dwell. 
Which  lived  aD  on  usurie 
Ai  Italian  writers  UU'* 

The  following  stanzas  of  this  ballad  are  also  of  interest  nere 
two  on  account  of  incidents,  the  other  on  account  of  an  ezpres- 
sLon.  all  of  which  are  common  to  the  ballad  and  the  play :  — 

**  No  pmmyfar  Ms  Utme  ofU 
For  one  year  you  shall  pay : 
Yon  may  doe  me  as  good  a  tnme 
Before  my  dying  day." 

"  But  we  will  have  a  merry  jeast^ 
For  to  be  talked  long : 
You  Bhall  make  me  a  bond,  quoth  he, 
That  shall  be  large  and  strong  :  " 
*  •  • 

•*  The  bloudie  Jew  now  readie  is. 
With  toJietted  blade  in  hand 
To  spoyle  the  bloud  of  innocent 
By  forfeit  of  his  band." 

It  is  not  absolutely  imposnUe  that  this  ballad  is  of  more  recent 
date  than  the  play ;  but  the  reforanoe  to  Italian  writers,  the 
omiw'on  of  many  of  even  the  more  striking  incidentB  of  the 
play,  and  the  introduction  of  otheit  not  necessary  to  the  story, 
have  been  justly  considered  as  arguments  quite  deeiaive  of  its 
earlier  production. 

Of  the  play  of  The  Jew  we  know  nothing,  except  what  Is  told 
us  by  Stephen  GkasoD,  a  furious  Puritan,  who  published,  among 
other  like  productions,  his  Schoote  of  Ahuee^  in  1679.  This  oon- 
tains,  in  the  words  of  its  title-page,  *'  a  plesaunt  inueetive  against 
Poets,  Pipers,  Platen,  Jesters,  and  such-like  caterpillers  of  a 
Coounonwelth."  •    But  among  the  fow  plays  which  even  thiy 


*  It  bM  been  rsprteted  by  ths  fihskoqware  Bodetv 
l2 
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mild  and  "pleBaunt"  gentleman  admitted  to  be  '<  without  re- 
buke," were  "The  Jew,  and  Ptdome,  ahowne  at  the  Bull;  the 
one  representing  the  greedinease  of  worldly  Ghuaeza*  and  the 
oloody  mindes  of  UBurerB ;  the  other  yery  lively  deacribing  howe 
seditiouB  estatee  with  their  owne  deviaea,  &l8e  frienda  with  their 
owne  swoorda,  and  rebellioua  commona  in  their  owne  marea,  are 
orerthrowne ;  neither  with  amorous  gesture  wounding  the  eye^ 
nor  with  slovenly  talk  hurting  the  ears  of  the  chast  hearers." 
It  aeeins  quite  impossible  that  there  should  have  been  a  play, 
which  showed  the  greedineas  of  worldly  choosers  and  the  bloody 
minds  of  usurers,  and  the  principal  character  in  which  was  a 
Jew,  the  plot  of  which  was  not  that  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  ; 
so  that  we  at  last  arrive  at  the  union  of  the  two  storiea  of  the 
Bond  and  the  Caskets  before  the  produotlon,  of  Shakespeare's 


It  is,  indeed,  barely  possible  that  the  play  spoken  of  by  Gk»- 
son  did  not  combine  those  stories ;  fat  this  power  to  interweave 
the  threads  of  narratives  before  distinct,  so  as  to  make  of  them 
an  independent  dramatic  whole,  was  one  of  the  great  and  pecu- 
liar attributes  of  Shakespeare,  —  one  which  was  certainly  not 
shared  with  him  by  any  of  the  dramatists  of  his  earlier  years. 
And  in  this  comedy  it  is  manifested  ifvith  auipassing  skill,  aa 
others  have,  inevitably,  remarked  before ;  ao  that  it  is  with  great 
reluctance  and  determined  scepticism  that  we  even  consider  the 
claims  of  another  and  an  unknown  playwright,  to  divide  the 
honor.  But  the  way  of  escape  does  not  seem  clearly  open.  The 
probabilities  against  us  are  almost  overwhelnung.  Yet  certain 
hitherto  unobserved  or  disregarded  passages  in  the  tale  from  B 
Pecorone  seem  to  me  to  prove,  that,  although  the  incidents  of 
the  bond  and  the  caskets  might  have  been  embodied  in  one  play 
befi>re  this  was  written,  Shakespeare  drew  his  main  plot  directly 
from  that  tale,  and  not  from  The  Jew. 

It  is  not  upon  his  first  venture  that  the  lover  sucoeeds  in  the 
Italian  tale,  and  this  ia  also  the  case  in  Shakespeare's  play,  — 
quite  needlessly  as  fiir  as  the  plot  is  concerned :  in  both  the  tale 
and  the  play  the  heroine's  waiting  gentlewoman  is  much  capti- 
vated by  the  hero,  and  is  interested  in  his  success :  in  both  tale 
and  play  the  friend  of  the  hero  is  the  most  eminent  and  highly 
honored  of  all  Venetian  merchants,  and  ia  hated  by  the  Jew  on 
that  account :  in  both  the  pound  of  flesh  is  to  be  taken  from 
what  part  of  the  Merchant's  body  the  Jew  pleases :  in  both  the 
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ICerchant  eatreats  his  young  Mend  to  return  to  Venice,  that  he 
may  see  him  and  die  content  [m  ch*io  poita  vdw  U  imnanMi  ch'io 
moia,  €  andront  eonierUo"  —  *<  Pray  Gk>d  Baasanio  oome  to  see 
me  pay  this  debt,  and  then  I  care  not "] :  in  both  the  Jew  is 
importuned  by  many  merchants  to  receive  hia  money  instead  of 
the  penalty  of  the  bond :  in  both  the  strict  course  of  law  in 
Venice  is  particularly  alluded  to :  *  in  both  the  Jew  is  taunted 
and  derided  by  the  bystanden :  in  both  the  hero  offeis,  and  in 
Uke  terms,  to  the  pretended  Judge  the  money  which  was  to  hare 
been  paid  to  the  Jew,  which  the  Judge  refuses  in  almost  the 
same  words  in  both  cases,  asking  and  obtaining  the  betrothal 
ring  instead,  the  consequences  of  this  sucoesB  being  in  both  cases 
exactly  the  same :  in  both,  too,  the  heroine'B  maid  is  married  by 
a  Mend  of  the  hero ;  in  the  tale,  by  the  Merchant,  for  the  want 
of  a  GratianOf  —  a  poor  contrivance.  Think  of  Antonio't  mar- 
rying NeriMta!  Now  the  improbability  that  all  these  minor  and 
unessential  points  of  likeness  should  exist  between  the  tale  and 
the  play,  unless  the  latter  were  copied  directly  firom  the  former, 
amounts  in  my  mind  to  a  moral  impossibility. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  story  of  this  comedy,  even  to  its  epi- 
sodic part  and  its  minutest  incidents,  had  been  told  again  and 
again  long  before  Shakespeare  was  bom, — that  even  certain  ex- 
presflions  in  it  occur  in  the  works  of  preceding  authors  —  in 
Gribvanni  fiorentino's  version  of  the  story  of  the  Bond,  in  the 
story  of  the  Caskets,  as  told  in  the  QeHa  Bomamnrwn^  in  the 
Ballad  of  Gemutus,  and  in  Massuccio  di  Salerno's  novel  about 
the  girl  who  eloped  from  and  robbed  her  miserly  fother,  —  and 
that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  even  the  combination  of  the 
first  two  of  these  had  been  made  before  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
was  written.  What  then  remains  to  Shakespeare }  and  what  is 
there  to  show  that  he  is  not  a  plagiarist  r  Every  thing  that 
makes  The  Merchant  of  Venice  what  it  is.  The  people  are  pup- 
pets, and  the  inddents  are  all  in  these  old  stories.   They  are  mere 


•  Thh  Btrlrtnem  of  Commercial  Law  te  alto  mentioned  In  the  Orator  cf  Alex. 
BUtuju,  EngUahed  by  L.  P.  [Anthony  Mnnday]  and  pobllahed  in  U08.  la 
that  Tolnme  the  Ninety  Vlfth  Declamation  0/  a  Jew,  wJio  would  for  hit  DeU 
koM  a  Bmnd  ^  the  Fleth  qf  a  Ghrittion,  opens  thos:  ''Impoedble  is  it  to 
breake  the  credite  of  trafflcke  amongst  men  without  great  detriment  unto  the 
Commonwealth :  wherefore  no  man  ought  to  bind  himeelfe  onto  rach  oone- 
nanta  which  hee  cannot  or  wll  not  acoompliih/'  Ac.  But  to  thla  book  of  oonrae 
Bbakafpeare  owes  nothlnff. 
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bundles  of  barren  sticks  that  the  poet* s  touch  canses  to  blooai 
hke  Aaroa's  lod :  they  are  hei^  of  drj  bones  till  he  dotfaes 
them  with  human  flesh  and  breathes  into  them  the  breath  of 
life.  Anionia,  graye,  pensire,  prudent  sare  in  his  devotian  to 
his  young  kinsman,  as  a  Christian  hating  the  Jew»  as  a  royal 
merchant  deposing  the  usurer;  Bauaniot  lavish  yet  prorideatt 
a  generous  gentleman  although  a  fbortune  seeker,  irise  although 
a  gay  gallsnt,  and  manly  though  dependent;  QroHtmOf  who 
unites  the  not  too  common  virtues  of  thorough  good  nature  and 
imselfishness  with  the  sometimes  not  unserrioeable  fault  of  talk* 
ing  iar  talk's  sake ;  Shylock,  crafty  and  eruel«  whose  rerenge  is 
as  mean  as  it  is  fierce  and  Auious,  whose  abuse  never  liaes  to 
invective,  or  his  anger  into  wrath,  and  who  has  yet  some  dignity 
of  port  as  the  avenger  of  a  nation's  wrongs,  some  claim  upon 
tmr  sympathy  as  a  father  outraged  by  hie  <Mily  child ;  and  Por^ 
tia,  matchless  impersonation  of  that  rare  woman  who  is  gifted 
even  more  in  mtellect  than  lovelineaB,  and  who  yet  stops  grace- 
fully short  of  the  offence  of  intellectuality ;— these,  not  to  no- 
tice minor  characters  no  less  perfectly  organised  or  oompletely 
developed  after  their  kind,  —  these,  and  the  poetry  which  is 
their  atmosphere,  and  through  whidi  they  beam  upon  u%  all 
radiant  in  its  golden  light,  are  Shakespeare's  only ;  and  these  it 
is,  and  not  the  incidents  of  old  and,  but  finr  these,  fingotten 
tales,  that  make  Th9  MerehatU  of  VmUe$  a  priodess  and  imper- 
ishable dower  to  the  queenly  city  that  sits  enthroned  upon  the 
sea ;  —  a  dower  of  romance  more  bewitching  than  that  of  her 
moonHt  waters  and  beauty-laden  balconies,  of  adornment  more 
splendid  than  that  of  her  pictured  palaces,  of  human  interest 
more  enduring  than  that  of  her  blood-stained  annals^  mors 
touching  even  than  the  sight  of  her  faded  grandeur. 

The  date  of  the  composition  of  this  comedy  is  not  determina- 
ble with  great  exactness.  Meres  mentions  it,  and  therefore  it 
must  have  been  well  known  before  1598 ;  so  that  the  entry  of  it 
for  publication  upon  the  Stationers'  Register  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  July  in  that  year  is  of  no  value  in  the  decision  of  this 
question.  Not  so»  however,  the  entry  in  Henslowe's  Diaryt 
under  the  date  of  August  26,  16M,  that  he  received  1*  vj*  «  at 
the  Yenesyon  comodey"  which  he  marked  ne,  as  a  new  play.* 
For  in  that  year  Shakespeare's  company  was  playing  at  the  the- 

•  See  Hendowe*!  ZKofy,  edited  \rj  CoUkr,  p.  40,  paMWMd  bj  tte  flhste- 
ipeare  Boeletj.    London.    1M6. 
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txre  of  which  the  penurious  old  Henalowe  wae  principal  man- 
ager, and  probably  in  oa^junotion  with  his  company.  In  a  note 
to  his  edition  of  the  Diary t  Mr.  CoDier  remarks  upon  the  suppo* 
■itkm  that  this  *<  Veneayon  oomodey  "  was  Shakeapeare's  play  «- 
*•  had  it  been  the  Merchant  of  Venioe,  Henslowe  would  probably 
haye  called  it  by  that  name:  we  have  already  had  [in  the 
Diary]  the  Merchant  of  Emden."  Mr.  Halliwell  seems  to  m>* 
quiesoe  in  this  reasoning ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  admitted  as  con- 
dusive.  Henslowe  would  much  more  probably  haye  called 
Shakespeare's  comedy  the  Jew  of  Venice  than  the  Merchant  of 
Venice ;  *  for  the  Merchant,  except  to  a  keener  and  more  re- 
flectiye  obseryer  than  the  diarist,  is  one  of  the  subordinate  char- 
acters of  the  play;  and  haying  already  one  Jew  —  Marlowe's 
—  upon  his  books,  he  would  be  yery  likely  to  seek  some  otl^er 
designation  for  the  new  comedy.  He  could  hardly  haye  found 
one  more  apt  than  '  The  Venetian  Comedy,'  which,  it  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  is  applicable  to  no  other  play  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  that  time.  There  seems  to  me,  therefore,  war* 
rant  for  the  decided  opinion  that  the  play  mentioned  by  Hens- 
lowe was  Shakespeare's  Merchani  of  Venice^  and  that  this,  con- 
sequently, was  a  ne^  play  in  1594.  The  play  itself  bears 
eyidence  that  it  was  written  at  a  time  when  Shakespeare  had 
obtained,  by  obseryation  and  experience,  the  highest  use  of  his 
powers  as  a  playwright,  and  when  his  faculties  as  a  poet  and 
philosopher  were  approaching  their  grand  maturity,  while  it  yet 
betrays  in  eyery  line  the  ardor  and  the  hopefulness  of  youth. 
Judged,  therefore,  on  its  own  eyidence.  The  Merchant  of  Veniee 
is  one  of  the  earliest  productions  of  Shakespeare's  middle  period, 
and  this  indication  agrees  well  with  the  external  eyidence  which 
would  assign  it  to  his  thirtieth  year. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice  was  printed  twice,  and  in  the  same 
year,  1600,  before  it  appeared  in  the  folio  of  1623.  The  follow- 
ing entry  was  first  quoted  by  Malone  tram  the  Stationers'  Regis- 
ter. Its  curious  particularity  has  been  remarked  before ;  but  its 
particularity  has  a  far  greater  yalue  than  its  curiousness. 

**  22  July,  1598,  James  Robertes.]  A  booke  of  the  Marchaunt 
of  Venyce,  or  otherwise  called  the  Jewe  of  Venyse.  Proyided 
that  yt  bee  not  prynted  by  the  said  James  Robertes,  or  anye 
other  whatsoeyer,  without  lycenee  first  had  from  the  right  hon- 
ourable the  Lord  Ohamberlen." 

•  Bee  the  cMu  in  the  entry  quoted  freoi  the  8latk>nere'  Begirter,  belev 
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The  company  of  which  Shakespeare  was  a  member,  and  Soft  which 
he  wrote,  were  *the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Serrante;'  and  here 
we  haye  an  order  that  the  puhlicatioii  of  this  play  shall  be  stayed 
until  permission  is  first  obtained  from  the  patron  of  the  company. 
The  interdict  was  effectual ;  for  the  play  was  not  published  ibr 
two  yeazs,  when  the  following  entry  appears  upon  the  Regis- 
ter:— 

«  28  Oct.,  1600,  Tho.  Hales.]    The  booke  of  the  Merchant  of 
Venyce." 

lleyes,  it  will  be  seen,  was  permitted  to  enter  his  book —  about 
the  proper  designation  of  which,  be  it  observed,  he  has  no  doubt 
—  without  a  proviso ;  and  it  appeared  soon  after  this  entry ; 
Koberts'  edition  being  issued  in  the  same  year,  though,  most 
probably,  after  its  rival.  '  Now,  there  is  imnustakable  typo- 
graphical evidence  that  the  edition  of  tlus  play  in  the  foKo  was 
printed  fixmi  a  copy  of  Heyes'  quarto,  which  had  been  used  as 
a  prompt  book.  Many  of  the  misprints  in  this  quarto,  the  folio 
copies ;  but  the  majority,  and  the  more  important  of  them,  it 
corrects,  making  also  other  improvements  in  the  text.  To  all  of 
these  attention  is  directed  in  the  Notes.  Now,  as  the  authority 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  was  invoked  to  protect  his  '  Servants ' 
ill  the  posseesion  of  their  property  against  Koberts,  as  Roberts, 
though  first  in  the  field,  was  not  allowed  to  issue  his  book  until 
Heyes  issued  his,  and  as  the  players  selected  a  copy  of  the  edi- 
tion published  by  the  latter  for  their  prompt  book,  is  it  not  suf- 
ficiently dear  that  the  MS.  used  by  Roberts  was  surreptitioiisly 
procured,  and  that  after  the  company  had  had  the  advantage  of 
the  novelty  of  the  play  certainly  for  three,  and  almost  as  certainly 
for  six  years,  they  consented  to  its  publication,  and  preferred  a 
copy  of  Heyes'  edition  for  their  oikti  use,  because  his  MS.  was 
honestly  obtained  ?  Mr.  Collier,  who  manifests  an  unfortunate 
procKvity  to  the  **  oldest  authority,"  or  any  authority  other  than 
the  authentic  folio,  remarks  that  *<  the  edition  of  Roberts  is,  on 
tho  whole,  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Heyes."  But  Heminge  and 
Condell,  and  their  company,  thought  otherwise :  they  took  Heyes' 
edition,  in  the  publication  of  which  it  seems  more  than  probable 
that  they  had  been  instnmiental.  Therefore,  in  the  correction 
of  manifest  errors  in  the  folio,  the  readings  of  Heyes'  quarto  are 
entitled  to  more  deference  than  those  of  Roberts;  and  where 
all  these  copies,  folio  and  both  quartos,  printed  under  such  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  agree  in  one  reading,  —  as  in  the  much* 
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disputed  paasage  <«  YdHng  «n  Indian  beauty/'  (Act  m.  Sc  8,) 
and  that  about  tbe  effects  of  the  bag-pipe,  (Act  IV.  8c.  1,)— 
which  has  a  clear  meaning,  no  opinion  from  any  source  should 
be  allowed  to  change  it,  unless  we  are  content  to  have  Shake- 
speare's works  rewritten  for  us  according  to  the  taste  of  his 
editors.  Fortunately,  the  text  of  neither  quarto  differs  yery 
materially  from  that  of  the  folio  in  passages  about  the  proper 
reading  of  which  there  can  be  any  doubt ;  and  this  play  has, 
therefore^  suffered  little  from  editorial  corruption  and  muti- 
lation. 

The  remote  and  indefinable  origin  of  the  story  of  this  comedy 
flf  oourse  prevents  the  indication  of  any  particular  period  as  that 
of  its  action  ;  and  as  it  paints  the  Venice  of  Shakespeare's  own 
time  with  such  minute  ftithAilness  as  to  haTe  given  ground 
for  the  opinion  that  he  must  have  '*swam  in  a  gondola"  be- 
fore he  wrote  it,  to  the  Venice  of  that  time  we  must  look 
for  its  costume.  Authorities  on  this  subject  are  not  wanting ; 
and  perhaps  Cesare  Vecelli's  HaMH  Antich^  $  Modsmh  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1698,  filled  as  it  is  with  wood-cut  illustra- 
tions, foil  of  spirit,  admirably  drawn,  and  minutely  described,  is 
our  best  source  of  infonnation.  In  that  book  the  proper  dress 
for  every  personage  in  the  play,  even  down  to  LauncoM  Oobbo 
and  his  fother,  is  to  be  found,  with  one  exception.  That  excep- 
tion is  an  important  one  *-  Shyhck.  But  no  particular  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  the  dress  of  the  Jew  of  Venice,  because,  as  we 
■re  assured  by  the  some  authority,  it  differed  from  that  of  Ital- 
ians in  the  same  rank  of  lifo  only  by  the  addition  of  a  yellow 
bonnet  in  the  case  of  the  men,  and  a  yellow  veil  in  that  of  the 
women.  The  color  of  the  bonnet  was  fixed  by  public  ordinance. 
Bonnets  of  this  hue  seem  to  have  been  worn  of  old  by  Jews 
throughout  Europe ;  and  that  the  custom  was  retained  in  Eng- 
land in  Shakespeare's  time  appears  from  a  passage  in  Bacon's 
Essay  Cf  Unay,  in  which  he  enumerates  among  the  '•  Wittie 
Invectives  against  Unary"  —  *•  That  Ummn  should  hove  Orange- 
tawny  Bonnets,  because  they  doe  JudaizB" 

The  editor  has  in  his  posseeaion  a  unique  Tolume  which  is  of 
much  interest  and  value  as  an  authority  for  the  costume  of  thisplay 
and  of  OtheUo.  It  was  originally  an  extended  series  of  colored 
figures  and  views,  illustrative  df  the  costume,  the  topography, 
and  the  customs  of  the  various  provinces  of  Italy,  and  executed, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  most  exquisite  and  elaborate  style  of 
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iUimunatkm  upon  Tellum.  It  has,  howerer,  suffered  much  from 
time :  many  leaTCS  hare  been  lost,  and  aereral  greatly  ii^iired ; 
but  seventy  figures  and  yieira  remain,  many  of  which  are  quite 
unhanned.  It  was  rebound  in  1644,  which  date  is  stamped  in 
antique  charaeters  upon  its  oover ;  but  it  is  plainly  much  dlder 
—  probably  twenty-fiye,  perhaps  fifty  yeazs.  Its  color  makes 
it  more  valuable  than  YeceUi's  book  with  regard  to  such  figures 
as  it  represents.  Of  these  figures  ten  of  the  most  perfect  and 
enxioufl  are  Venetian.  These  show,  among  othen,  the  Doge,  the 
Senator,  and  the  Nobles  of  various  grades,  all  of  whom  appear  to 
have  worn  long  loose  robes,  dmcending  to  the  very  ground,  with 
enormous  open  sleeves,  hanging  quite  as  low.  The  eolois  are, 
fyr  the  Senators  and  Nobles,  the  most  superb  scarlet,  the  robes 
of  the  former  being  lined  with  amethyst  purple,  and  having  over 
the  left  ahoulder  the  inexplicable  long  and  narrow  flap  (men« 
tioned  by  Coryat  in  his  OruditiMt  but  not  by  Veoelli)  of  the 
same  color ;  the  Nobles  who  are  also  Senators  have  their  robes 
lined  with  a  rich  golden  brown,  the  flap  being  white^  richly  em* 
broidered  in  gold  and  crimson.  The  robes  of  other  Nobles  are 
of  amethystine  purple,  lined  with  brown,  the  fli^  being  of  the 
same  hue,  but  much  darker  than  the  robe,  and  embroidered 
with  the  same  color.  Other  Nobles  wore,  according  to  this 
authority,  black  robes,  Hned  with  amethystine  purple,  the  fash* 
ion  of  the  garment  being  the  same  in  all  oases,  except  in  two 
instances,  which  will  be  notioed  particularly  in  the  /nlro- 
due^ioH  to  OdksBo.  All  the  Nobles  wear  the  Mmarvellous  littie 
black  caps  of  fialt  without  any  brims  at  all"  mentioned  by 
Coryat. 

The  MmrehmU  of  VmUe$  has  never  been  put  upon  the  stage  in 
the  costume  of  the  time  at  whidi  it  was  written ;  and  gorgeous 
as  that  costume  was,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  much  would 
be  gained  by  absolute  oonectness  in  this  particular.  Should  the 
Duke  and  the  Magnifieoes  enter  in  their  eumbrous  and  all- 
enveloping  mantles,  with  their  queer  little  bird's  nests  of  caps 
perched  upon  gray  and  bearded  heads,  the  grave  AwUmio  with 
a  bonnet  like  an  inverted  porringer  ahadowing  his  melancholy 
ooontenance,  BatMomio  with  one  half  a  yard  high,  taller  before 
than  behind,  and  puffed  out  like  a  pillow  with  bombast,  which 
also  swelled  his  fimtastically  deeorated  breeches  to  an  enonnons 
iiae^  Portia  in  the  stiff  and  ofaimsy  lUrt  and  stomacher  of  a 
Venetian  lady  of  rank  of  that  day,  formidable  with  bristling 
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rufEb,  and  with  her  hair  engineered  into  two  little  conical  tur- 
rets of  curls  upon  her  forehead,  one  orer  each  eje,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  splendor  and  faithfulneas  of  the  scene  would  be 
fbigotten  in  its  absurditj,  and  that  the  audience  would  explode 
in  to  of  onoontioUable  laughter  as  the  various  penonages  came 
upon  the  stage.  Any  Italian  costume,  rich,  beautiful,  and  suf- 
ficiently antique  to  remove  the  action  out  of  the  range  of  present 
probabilities,  will  meet  the  dramatic  requirements  of  this  play; 
out  the  orange-tawny  bonnet,  that  mark  of  an  outcast  race, 
ought  not  to  be  missed  from  the  brow  of  ShfiotL 

The  time  supposed  to  elspee  in  the  actiaa  of  this  play  is  of 
ooune  a  few  days  more  than  three  months,  —  three  months  hav- 
ing been  the  period  fbr  which  Antonio'i  bond  was  given.  The 
bond  is  signed  at  the  end  of  the  first  Act,  and  BatMnio  arrives 
at  Belmont  at  the  end  of  the  second ;  and  in  the  second  Scene 
of  the  third  he  receives  Antonio*  b  letter  announcing  that  the 
bond  is  forfeit.  Bcusanio  could  not  have  lost  many  days  in  mak- 
ing his  preparations  to  leave  Venice,  or,  as  we  see  by  subsequent 
events,  have  passed  more  than  a  day  or  two  in  his  journey ;  nor 
can  we  suppose  him  to  have  waited  the  third  of  three  months 
before  making  trial  for  the  mistress  of  Belmont.  Chronological 
succession  halts ;  but  dramatio  interest  advanees  with  equallj 
swift  and  steady  pace. 

VOL.    IT.  9  ' 


DRAMATIS    PERSONJB. 

JDuxB  of  Venice. 

Pewcb  of  Arragon.  |*«*^  ^  *^o«»- 
Antonio,  ^  Aftfre^on^  qf  Veniee. 
Bassanio,  Ait  /Wsmf. 

O&ATIANO,  1 

Salanio,     V  l^yMfulf  to  Antonio  omd  Baasamo. 

Salabino,  J 

LoBBNZo,  in  iovo  ioUh  Je&Aetu 

Sktlook,  a  Jino. 

TVbal,  a  Jew,  hi$  Friend, 

liAUNCBLOT   OOBBO,  O  ClOWn* 

Old  Oobbo,  Father  to  LaunoeloL 
Salbbio,  a  Meuenffer, 
Lbonabdo,  Servant  to  Baannlo. 

e^^t'!'  1  Servants  to  Portia. 


■]■ 


PoBTiA,  a  mA  flmrtfff. 
Nbbibsa,  her  WaiUnff'-woman. 
jBBeiOA,  Daughter  to  Shylock. 

liagniflooes  tf  Venice,  Officen  of  the  Court  of  Justice,  Jailen, 
Senranta,  and  other  Attendants.    . 

SCENE :  Partly  at  Venice,  and  partly  at  Belmont 
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THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


ACT    I. 

ScEKE  I. — Venice.     A  Street 
ErUer  Aktokio,  SiLLABivo,  and  Saijlkiu. 

Antonto, 

IN  sootb,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad: 
It  wearies  me;  you  say,  it  wearies  you: 
But  how  I  caught  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it. 
What  stuff  'tis  made  of,  whereof  it  is  bom, 
I  am  to  learn ; 

And  such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me. 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself. 

Salarino,    Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean. 
There,  where  your  argosies  with  portly  sail. 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood, 
Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea. 
Do  OYcrpeer  the  petty  traffickers. 
That  curt*8y  to  them,  do  them  reyerence. 
As  they  fly  by  them  with  their  woTen  wings. 

Salanio.     Belieye  me,  sir,  had  I  such  yenture  forth, 
The  better  part  of  my  affections  would 
Be  with  my  hopes  abroad.     I  should  be  still 

(147) 
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Plucking  the  grass  to  know  where  sits  the  wind. 
Peering  in  maps  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads ; 
And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  Tentures,  out  of  doubt, 
Would  make  me  sad. 

Solar.  My  wind,  cooling  my  broth, 

Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thonghi 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 
I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run. 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats. 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand. 
Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs. 
To  kiss  her  burial.     Should  I  go  to  church. 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone. 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks, 
Which,  touching  but  my  gentle  Tessel's  side. 
Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream, 
£nrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks. 
And,  —  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this. 
And  now  worth  nothing  ?     Shall  1  have  the  thought 
To  think  on  this,  and  shall  I  lack  the  thought. 
That  such  a  thing  bechanc'd  would  make  me  sad? 
But,  tell  not  me :    I  know,  Antonio 
Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchandize. 

Ant.    Believe  me,  no.     I  thank  my  fortune  for  it. 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted, 
Nor  to  one  place;   nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year : 
Therefore,  my  merchandize  makes  me  not  sad. 

Solar.    Why,  then  you  are  in  lore. 

Ant.  Fie,  De! 

Salar.    Not  in  love  neither?    Then  let's  say,  you 
are  sad, 
Because  you  are  not  merry;   and  'twere  as  easy 
For  you  to  laugh,  and  leap,  and  say,  you  are  merry, 
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Because  yon  aie  not  sad.     Now,  by  two-headed  Jarns, 

Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time: 

Some  that  will  erermore  peep  through  their  eyes. 

And  laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bag-piper; 

And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect, 

That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile. 

Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Lorenzo,  and  Gbatiano. 

Solan.  Here  comes  Bassanio,  your  most  noble  kint« 
man, 
Gbatiano,  and  Lorenzo.     Fare  ye  well: 
We  leave  you  now  with  better  company. 

Salar.     1  would  have  stay'd  till  I  had  made  yon 
merry. 
If  worthier  friends  had  not  prevented  me. 

Ant.    Your  worth  is  very  dear  in  my  regard. 
I  take  it,  your  own  business  calls  on  you. 
And  you  embrace  th'  occasion  to  depart. 

Solar.     Good  morrow,  my  good  lords. 

Bassanio.     Good    signiors    both,   when   shall    we 
laugh?     Say,  when? 
Yon  grow  exceeding  strange:   must  it  be  so? 

Solar.    We'll  make  our  leisures  to  attend  on  yours. 
[^Esoeunt  Salabino  and  Salakio. 

Lorenzo.    My  Lord  Bassanio,  since  you  have  found 
Antonio, 
We  two  will  leave  you ;   but  at  dinner-time, 
I  pray  you,  have  in  mind  where  we  must  meet. 

Bass.     I  will  not  fail  you. 

Groiiano.    You  look  not  well,  Signior  Antonio; 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world: 
They  lose  it,  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 
Believe  me,  you  are  marvellously  chang'd. 

Ant.     I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano ; 
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A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  a  part. 
And  mine  a  sad  one. 

Gra,  Let  me  play  the  fool: 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come. 
And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine, 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 
Why  should  a  man,  whose  hlood  is  warm  within. 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster? 
Sleep  when  he  wakes,  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevish?     I  tell  thee  what,  Antonio,— 
I  love  thee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks;  — 
There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle,  like  a  standing  pond, 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain, 
With  purpose  to  be  dress'd  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit; 
As  who  should  say,  *  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 
And,  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark !  * 
O !   my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  these. 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise. 
For  saying  nothing;   when,  I  am  very  sure, 
If  they  should  speak,  would  almost  damn  those  ears, 
Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers  fools, 
ril  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time: 
But  fish  not,  with  this  melancholy  bait. 
For  this  fool-gudgeon,  this  opinion. — 
Come,  good  Lorenzo.  —  Fare  ye  well,  a  while : 
ril  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner. 

Lor.    Well,  we  will  leave  you,  then,  till  diilner* 
time. 
I  must  be  one  of  these  same  dumb  wise  men. 
For  Gratiano  never  lets  me  speak. 

Gra.    Well,  keep  me  company  but  two  years  more. 
Thou  shalt  not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own  tongue. 

Ani.    Farewell :   I'll  grow  a  talker  for  this  gear. 
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OrM,    Thanks,  i'faitli ;  fox  silenGe  is  only  eommencl- 
able 
In  a  neat's  tongue  dii'd^  and  a  maid  not  vendible. 
lExemnt  Obatiano  tmd  Lobbnzo. 

Ant.    Is  that  any  thing  now? 

Baas.  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing, 
more  than  any  man  in  aU  Venice.  His  reasons  are 
[as]  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chafT: 
you  shall  seek  all  day  ere  you  find  them ;  and  when 
you  have  them,  they  are  not  worth  the  searoh. 

Ani.    Well ;  teU  me  now,  what  lady  is  the  same 
To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage. 
That  you  to-day  promised  to  tell  me  of? 

Bass.    Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  Antonio, 
How  much  I  hare  disabled  mine  estate. 
By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance: 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridg'd 
From  such  a  noble  rate ;   but  my  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  firom  the  great  debts, 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal, 
Hath  left  me  gaged.     To  you,  Antonio, 
I  owe  the  most,  in  money,  and  in  love; 
And  from  your  lore  I  haye  a  warranty 
To  unburthen  all  my  plots  and  purposes. 
How  to  get  clear  of  aU  the  debts  I  owe. 

Ant.    I  pray  you,  good  Bassanio,  let  me  know  it ; 
And  if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do, 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assur'd. 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means. 
Lie  all  unlocked  to  your  occasions.. 

Bass.    In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one 
shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight 
The  self-same  way,  with  more  advised  watch 
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To  find  the  other  forth ;  and  by  adyentuiing  both, 
I  oft  found  both.     I  urge  this  childhood  proof^ 
Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence. 
I  owe  you  much,  and,  like  a  wilful  youth. 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost ;  but  if  you  please 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt,— 
As  I  will  watch  the  aim,  —  or  to  find  both, 
Or  bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again. 
And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first. 

ArU,    You  know  me  well,  and  herein  spend  but 
time. 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance; 
And,  out  of  doubt,  you  do  [me  now]  more  wrong. 
In  making  question  of  my  uttermost. 
Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have : 
Then,  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do. 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done, 
And  I  am  prest  unto  it:    therefore,  speak. 

Bass.     In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left; 
And  she  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word, 
Of  wondrous  virtues :   sometimes  from  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages. 
Her  name  is  Portia;   nothing  undervalued 
To  Cato's  daughter,  Brutus'  Portia. 
Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth; 
For  the  four  winds  blow  in  from  every  coast 
Renowned  suitors ;  and  her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece; 
Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont  Colchos*  strand, 
And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her. 
O,  my  Antonio !   had  I  but  the  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 
I  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift, 
That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate- 
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Ant.    Thou  know'st  that  all  my  fortunes  are  at  tea; 
Neither  have  I  money,  nor  commodity 
To  raise  a  present  sum:  therefore,  go  forth; 
Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do; 
That  shall  be  rack'd,  even  to  the  uttermost. 
To  furnish  thee  to  Belmont,  to  fair  Portia. 
Go,  presently  inquire,  and  so  will  I, 
Where  money  is;  and  I  no  question  make. 
To  have  it  of  my  trust,  or  for  my  sake.       [Evsttfil. 


SOBKB  II. 
Belmont.    An  Apartment  in  Pobtia's  House. 

Enter  Pobtia  and  Nebissa. 

Portia.  By  my  troth,  Nerissa,  my  little  body  is 
aweary  of  this  great  world. 

NerUsa.  You  would  be,  sweet  Madam,  if  your  mis- 
eries were  in  the  same  abundance  as  your  good  for- 
tunes are.  And,  yet,  for  aught  I  see,  they  are  as  sick, 
that  surfeit  with  too  much,  as  they  that  starve  with 
nothing:  it  is  no  small  happiness,  therefore,  to  be 
seated  in  the  mean :  superfluity  comes  sooner  by  white 
hears,  but  competency  lives  longer. 

Par.     Good  sentences,  and  well  pronounc'd. 

Ner.     They  would  be  better  if  well  followed. 

Par.  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were 
good  to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor  men's 
cottages  princes'  palaces.  It  is  a  good  divine  that  fol- 
lows his  own  instructions :  I  can  easier  teach  twenty 
what  were  good  to  be  done,  than  be  one  of  the  twenty 
to  follow  mine  own  teaching.  The  brain  may  devise 
laws  for  the  blood ;  but  a  hot  temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold 
decree:    such  a  hare  is  madness,  the  youth,  to  skip 
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o'er  tiie  meshes  of  good  coiuunly  the  cripple.  But 
this  reason[ing]  is  not  in  [the}  fashion  to  choose  ma 
a  husband.  — -  O  ma !  the  word  choose  1  I  may  nei- 
ther choose  whom  I  would,  Bor  refuse  whom  I  dis- 
like :  so  ia  the  will  of  a  liyiog  daughter  cnrb'd  by  the 
will  of  a  dead  &ther.  — Is  it  not  hard,  Neriasa,  tiiat  I 
cannot  choose  one,  nor  refuse  none? 

Ner.  Your  father  was  erer  Yurtuous,  and  holy  men 
at  their  death  haTe  good  inspiratioBS ;  therefore,  the 
lottery,  that  he  hath  devised  in  these  three  chests  of 
gold,  silver,  and  lead,  (whereof  who  chooses  his  mean- 
ing, chooses  you,)  will,  no  doubt,  never  be  chosen  by 
any  rightly,  but  one  who  you  shall  rightly  love.  But 
what  warmth  is  there  in  your  affection  towards  any 
of  these  princely  suitors  that  are  already  come? 

For,  I  pray  thee  over-name  them,  and  as  thou 
namest  them,  I  will  describe  them;  and,  according 
to  my  description,  level  at  my  affection. 

Ner,    First,  there  is  the  Neapolitan  Prince. 

For.  Ay,  that's  a  colt,  indeed,  for  he  doth  nothing 
but  talk  of  his  horse ;  and  he  makes  it  a  great  ap- 
propriation to  his  own  good  parts  that  he  can  shoe 
him  himself.  I  am  much  afraid  my  lady  his  mother 
play'd  false  with  a  smith. 

Ner,    Then,  is  there  the  County  Palatine. 

For.  Ho  doth  nothing  but  frown,  as  who  should 
say,  *An  you  will  not  have  me,  choose.'  He  hears 
merry  tales,  and  smiles  not :  I  fear  he  will  prove  the 
weeping  philosopher  when  he  grows  old,  being  so  full 
of  unmannerly  sadness  in  his  youth.  I  had  rather  be 
married  to  a  death's  head  with  a  bone  in  his  mouth 
than  to  either  of  these.  Ood  defend  me  from  these 
two! 

Ner,  How  say  you  by  the  French'  lord.  Monsieur 
Le  Bon? 
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For,  Ood  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  paM 
for  a  man.  In  truth,  I  know  it  is  a  «in  to  be  s 
mocker ;  but,  he !  why,  he  hath  a  horse  better  than 
the  Neapolitan's ;  a  better  bad  habit  of  frowning  than 
the  Count  Palatine :  he  is  eterj  man  in  no  man ;  if 
a  throstle  sing,  he  &lls  straight  a  oap'ring:  he  will 
fence  with  his  own  shadow*  If  I  should  marry  him* 
I  should  marry  twenty  husbands.  If  he  would  de- 
spise me,  I  would  fi>rgiTe  him;  for  if  he  loTe  me 
to  madness,  I  shall  never  requite  him. 
'  Ner.  What  say  you,  then,  to  Faulconbridge»  the 
young  Baron,  of  £^^and? 

Por,  You  know  I  say  nothing  to  him,  for  he  wh 
derstands  not  me,  nor  I  him :  he  hath  neither  Latin, 
French,  nor  Italian ;  and  you  will  oome  into  the  court 
and  swear  that  I  hare  a  poot  penny-worth  in  the  £ng» 
Hsh.  He  is  a  proper  man's  picture ;  but,  alas  I  who 
can  converse  with  a  dumb  shew  ?  How  oddly  he  is 
suited !  I  think  he  bought  his  doublet  in  Italy,  his 
round  hose  in  France,  his  bonnet  in  (Germany,  and  his 
behaviour  every  where. 

Ner.  What  think  you  of  the  Scottish  lord,  his 
neighbour  ? 

For.  That  he  hath  a  ndghbourly  charity  in  him; 
for  he  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Englishman, 
and  swore  he  would  pay  him  again  when  he  was  able : 
I  think  the  Frenchman  became  his  surety,  and  seal'd 
under  for  another* 

iVar.  How  like  yon  ^lb  yowig  German,  the  DuLp 
of  Saxony's  nephew  } 

For*  Very  vilely  in  the  monung,  when  he  is  sober, 
and  most  vilely  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  is  drunk: 
when  he  is  best,  he  is  a  little  worse  than  a  man ;  and 
when  he  is  worst,  he  is  little  better  than  a  beast.    As 
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ike  worst  fall  that  eyer  fell,  I  hope  I  shall  make  shift 
to  go  without  him. 

Ner.  If  he  should  offer  to  choose,  and  choose  the 
right  casket,  you  should  refuse  to  perform  your  father's 
will,  if  you  should  refuse  to  accept  him. 

For*  Therefore,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  I  pray  thee 
set  a  deep  glass  of  Rhenish  wine  on  the  contrary 
casket ;  for,  if  the  Deril  be  within,  and  that  tempta* 
tion  without,  I  know  he  will  choose  it.  I  will  do  any 
thing,  Nerissa,  ere  I  will  be  married  to  a  spunge. 

Ner.  You  need  not  fear,  lady,  the  having  any  of 
these  lords :  they  have  acquainted  me  with  their  de« 
terminations  ;  which  is  indeed,  to  return  to  their 
home,  and  to  trouble  you  with  no  more  suit,  unless 
you  may  be  won  by  some  other  sort  than  your  father's 
imposition  depending  on  the  caskets. 

For.  If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla,  I  will  die 
as  chaste  as  Diana,  unless  I  be  obtained  by  the  man- 
ner of  my  father's  will.  I  am  glad  this  parcel  of 
wooers  are  so  reasonable ;  for  there  is  not  one  among 
them  but  I  dote  on  his  very  absence;  and  I  wish  them 
a  fair  departure. 

Ner.  Do  you  not  remember,  lady,  in  your  father's 
time,  a  Venetian,  a  scholar  and  a  soldier,  that  came 
hither  in  company  of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat  ? 

Far.  Yes,  yes;  it  was  Bassanio:  as  I  think,  so 
was  he  called. 

Ner.  True,  Madam :  he,  of  all  the  men  that  erer 
my  foolish  eyes  look'd  upon,  was  the  best  deserving 
a  fair  lady. 

Par.  I  remember  him  well,  and  I  remember  him 
worthy  of  thy  praise. 

Enter  a  Servant 
Serv.    The  four  strangers  seek  you.  Madam,  to  take 
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their  leave  ;  a^d  there  is  a  forerunner  come  from  a 
fifth,  the  Prince  of  Morocco,  who  brings  word  the 
Prince,  his  master,  will  be  here  to-night. 

For.  If  I  could  bid  the  fifth  welcome  with  so  good 
heart  as  I  can  bid  the  other  four  farewell,  I  should 
be  glad  of  his  approach :  if  he  have  the  condition  of 
a  saint,  and  the  complexion  of  a  devil,  I  had  rather 
he  should  shrive  me  than  wive  me. 
Come,  Nerissa.  —  Sirrah,  go  before. 
Whiles  we  shut  the  gate  upon  one  wooer,  another 
knocks  at  the  door.  [Eaoeuni, 
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Venice.     A  public  Place. 

Eater  Bassanio  and  Shtlook. 

Shyloek.    Three  thousand  ducats,  —  well. 

Ba88,    Ay,  sir,  for  three  months. 

Shy»    For  three  months,  —  well. 

Bass.  For  the  which,  as  I  told  you,  Antonio  shall 
be  bound. 

Shy.    Antonio  shall  become  bound,  —  well. 

Bass.  May  you  stead  me  ?  Will  you  pleasure  me  ? 
Shall  I  know  your  answer? 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats  for  three  months,  and 
A.ntonio  bound. 

Bass.    Your  answer  to  that. 

Shy.    Antonio  is  a  good  man. 

Bass.  Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  con- 
trary? 

Shy*  Ho  !  no,  no,  no,  no  :  —  my  meaning,  in  say- 
ing he  is  a  good  man,  is  to  have  you  understand  me, 
that  he  is  sufficient ;  yet  his  means  are  in  supposition. 
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He  Iiatli  an  argosy  bound  to  Tripolifl,  another  to  thfi 
Indies:  I  understand  moreover  upon  the  Bialto«  he 
hath  a  third  at  Mexico,  a  fourth  for  England,  and 
other  ventures  he  hath  squandered  abroad ;  but  ships 
are  but  boards,  sailors  but  men;  there  be  land-rats 
and  water-rats,  land- thieves  and  water-thieves« — I 
mean,  pirates :  and  then,  there  is  the  peril  of  waters, 
winds,  and  rocks.  The  man  is,  notwithstanding,  suf- 
ficient :  three  thousand  ducats. — I  think  I  may  take 
his  bond. 

Bun^    Be  assured  you  may. 

Shy,  I  will  be  assured  I  may;  and  that  I  may 
be  assured,  I  will  bethink  me.  May  I  speak  with 
Antonio  ? 

Bass,     If  it  please  you  to  dine  with  us. 

Shy.  Yes,  to  smell  pork ;  to  eat  of  the  habitation 
which  your  prophet,  the  Nazarite,  conjured  the  Devil 
into.  I  will  buy  with  you,  s^  with  yon,  talk  with 
you,  walk  with  you,  and  so  following;  but  I  will 
not  eat  with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray  with  you. 
What  news  on  the  Rialto ?  —  Who  is  he  comes  here? 

Enter  Antonio. 

Bass,    This  is  Signior  Antonio. 

Shy.    [^Aside,']    How  like  a  fawning  publican  be 
looks ! 
1  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian; 
But  more  for  that,  in  low  simplicity. 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice. 
If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 
I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 
He  hates  our  sacred  nation;  and  he  rails, 
Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate. 
On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  thrift. 
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Which  he  calls  intereai.     Cursed  be. my  tribe, 
If  I  forgive  him  ] 

Bohs.  Shylocky  do  yoa  hear? 

Shy.    I  am  debating  of  my  present  store, 
And,  by  the  near  guess  of  my  memory, 
I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 
Of  full  three  thousand  ducats.     What  of  that? 
Tubal,   a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe, 
Will  furnish  me.     But  soft  I  how  many  months 
Do  you  desire? — Eest  you  fair,  good   Signior; 

[To  Antonio. 
four  worship  was  the  last  man  in  our  mouths. 

Ant.     Shylock,  albeit  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow 
By  taking,  nor  by  giving,  of  excess, 
Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 
m  break  a  custom.  —  Is  he  yet  possess  *d, 
How  much  yoa  would  ? 

Shy,  Ay,  ay,  three  thousand  ducats. 

Ant,     And  for  three  months. 

Shy.     I   had   forgot :  —  three    months ;     you    told 
me  so. 
Well  then,  your   bond;   and   let  me   see  —  But  hear 

you: 
Methought,  you  said,  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow 
Upon  advantage. 

Ant.  I  do  never  use  it. 

Shy,     When  Jacob  graz'd  his  uncle  Laban's  sheep, 
—  This  Jacob  from  our  holy  Abram  was 
(As  his  wise  mother  wrought  in  his  behalf) 
The  third  possessor;   ay,  he  was  the  third, — 

Ant.     And  what  of  him  ?    did  he  take  interest  ? 

Shy.     Noy   not  take  interest ;   not,    as   you   would 
say, 
Directly  interest :  mark  what  Jacob  did. 
When  Laban  and  himself  were  oompromifl'd 
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That  all  the  eanlings  which  were  streak'd,  and  pled, 
Should  fall  as  Jacoh's  hire,  the  ewes,  heing  rank, 
In  end  of, Autumn  turned  to  the  rams; 
And  when  the  work  of  generation  was 
Between  these  woolly  hreeders  in  the  act, 
The  skilful  shepherd  pile*d  me  certain  wands, 
And,  in  the  doing  of  the  deed  of  kind. 
He  stuck  them  up  hefore  the  fulsome  ewes. 
Who,  then  conceiving,  did  in  eaning  time 
Fall  party-colour' d  lambs;  and  those  were  Jacob's. 
This  was  a  way  to  thrive,  and  he  was  bless'd: 
And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not. 

Ant.     This  was  a  venture,  sir,  that  Jacob  served 
for; 
A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass. 
But  sway'd,  and  fashion'd  by  the  hand  of  Heaven. 
Was  this  inserted  to  make  interest  good? 
Or  is  your  gold  and  silver  ewes  and  rams? 

Shy.     I  cazmot  tell :    I  make  it  breed  as  fast.  — 
But  note  me,  Signior. 

Ant.  Mark  yon  this,  Bassanio, 

The  Devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose. 
An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  witness. 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek, 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart. 
O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath! 

Shy.     Three  thousand  ducats  ;  —  'tis  a  good  round 
sum. 
Three  months  from  twelve,  then  let  me  see  the  rate. 

Ant,   Well,  Shylock,  shall  we  be  beholding  to  you  ? 

Siy.   Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft. 
In  the  Rialto,  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  moneys,  and  my  usances : 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug; 
For  suff'rance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 
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You  call  me  xnisbelieTeT,  cut-throat  dog. 
And  spet  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine, 
And  aU  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 
Well  then,  it  now  appears,  you  need  my  help: 

00  to  then  ;  you  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 

*  Shylock,  we  would  have  moneys : '  you  say  so ; 
You,  that  did  Toid  your  rheum  upon  my  beard. 
And  foot  me,  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold:   moneys  is  your  suit. 
AVhat  should  I  say  to  you?     Should  I  not  say, 
'Hath  a  dog  money?     Is  it  possible, 

A  cur  should  lend  three  thousand  ducats  ?  *  or 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key. 
With  'bated  breath,  and  whisp'ring  humbleness. 
Say  this :  — 

*  Fair  sir,  you  spet  on  me  on  Wednesday  last ; 
You  spurn' d  me  such  a  day;  another  time 
You  call'd  me  dog;  and  for  these  courtesies 
I'll  lend  you  thus  much  moneys?' 

Ant.    I  am  as  like  to  call  tiiee  so  again. 
To  spet  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 
If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  Mends;   for  when  did  friendship  take 
A  breed  of  barren  metal  of  his  Mend  ? 
But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy ; 
Who  if  he  break,  thou  may'st  with  "better  fitee 
Exact  the  penalties. 

SAy.  Why,  look  you,  how  you  storm  I 

1  would  be  Mends  with  you,  and  have  your  Iotc, 
Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  stain'd  me  with. 
Supply  your  present  wants,  and  take  no  doit 

Of  usance  for  my  moneys,    , 

And  you'll  not  hear  me.     This  is  kind  I  offer. 

Ant,    This  were  kindness. 

Shy.  This  kindness  will  I  show 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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Go  'with  me  to  a  notary ;  seal  me  tkere 
Your  single  bond ;  and,  in  a  merry  sport. 
If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day, 
In  such  a  place,  such  sum  or  sums  as  are 
Express'd  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  fair  flesh,  to  be  cut  off  and  taken 
In  what  part  of  your  body  it  pleaseth  me. 

Ant.     Content,  in  faith:  I'll  seal  to  such  a  bond, 
And  say  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew. 

Bass.    You  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me: 
I'll  rather  dwell  in  my  necessity. 

Ant.     Why,  fear  not,  man;  I  will  not  forfeit  it: 
Within  these  two  months,  —  that's  a  month  before 
This  bond  expires,  —  I  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond. 

Shy.    O,   Father  Abram!    what  these   Christiaiu 
are. 
Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect 
The  thoughts  of  others  !  —  Pray  you,  tell  me  this ; 
If  he  should  break  his  day,  what  should  I  gain 
By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture  ? 
A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man. 
Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither. 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.     I  say. 
To  buy  his  favour  I  extend  this  friendship: 
If  he  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  adieu ; 
And,  for  my  love,  I  pray  you,  wrong  me  not. 

AtU.    Yes,  Shylook,  I  will  seal  unto  this  bond. 

Shy.    Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's. 
(Hve  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond, 
And  I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats  straight; 
See  to  my  house,  left  in  the  fearful  guard 
Of  an  unthrifty  knave,  and  presently 
I  will  be  with  you.  [£nC 
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Ant.  Hie  thee,  gentle  Jew. 

This  Hebrew  will  turn  Chrietuui:   lie  grows  kind. 

Aim.   I  like  not  fair  tenns,  and  a  yillain's  mind. 

Ant.    Gome  on;  in  this  there  can  be  no  dismaj; 
ICy  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day. 

{^Exeunt. 


ACT    II. 


8csi7B  I.— > Belmont.     An  Apartment  in  Pobtia'b 
House. 

Enter  the  Pbikcb  of  Morocco,  and  his  followers ;  Pob- 
TiA,  Nebissa,  and  other  of  her  Train.  Flourish 
of  Comets. 

Morocco* 

MISLIKE  me  not  for  mj  complexion, 
The  shadow'd  lirery  of  the  Immish'd  sun. 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred. 
Bring  me  the  fidrest  creature  northward  bora, 
Wbcore  Phoebus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles. 
And  let  us  make  incimom  for  your  love. 
To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest,  his,  or  mine. 
I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  aspect  ot  mine 
Hath  fear*d  the  valiant :   by  my  lov€^  I  swear. 
The  best  regarded  virgins  of  our  dime 
Have  lov'd  it  too.     I  would  not  change  this  hue. 
Except  to  steal  yomr  thoughts,  my  gentle  queen. 
Per.    In  terms  of  choice  I  am  not  solely  led 
By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes : 
Besides,  the  lott'ry  of  my  destiny 
Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntary  choosing ; 
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But,  if  my  father  had  not  scanted  me, 

And  hedg'd  me  by  hiB  wit,  to  yield  myself 

His  wife  who  wins  me  by  that  means  I  told  you. 

Yourself^,  renowned  Prinoe,  then  stood  as  fidr, 

As  any  comer  I  have  look'd  on  yet, 

For  my  affection. 

Mar,  Even  for  that  I  thank  yon: 

Iherefore,  I  pray  you,  lead  me  to  the  caskets. 
To  try  my  fortune.     By  this  scimitar 
That  slew  the  Sophy  and  a  Persian  prince. 
That  won  three  fields  of  Sultan  Solyman, 
I  would  o'er-stare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look 
Out-brave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth. 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she-bear. 
Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey. 
To  win  thee,  lady.     But,  alas  the  while! 
If  Hercules  and  Lichas  play  at  dice. 
Which  is  the  better  man,  —  the  greater  throw 
May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand; 
So  is  Alddes  beaten  by  his  page; 
And  so  may  I,  blind  Fortune  leading  me. 
Miss  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain. 
And  die  with  grieving. 

For,  You  must  take  your  chance, 

And  either  not  attempt  to  choose  at  all. 
Or  swear  before  you  choose,  if  you  choose  wrong. 
Never  to  speak  to  lady  afterward 
In-  way  of  marriage :   therefore  be  advis*d. 

Mor.    Nor  will  not :    come,  bring  me  unto  my 
chance. 

Par,    First,  forward  to  the  Temple:  after  dinnei 
Your  hazard  shall  be  made. 

Mor.  Good  fortune  then,     [^Comets, 

To  make  me  bless'd,  or  cursed*st  among  men! 

{^Exeunt. 
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SCEKB   II* 

Venice.     A  Street 

Enter  Launcelot  Gobbo. 

Lmmeelot,  Certainlj,  my  conscience  will  serre  me 
to  run  from  this  Jew,  my  master.  The  fiend  is  at 
mine  elbow,  and  tempts  me,  saying  to  me,  ^Qobbo, 
Launcelot  Oobbo,  good  Launcelot,  or  good  Gobbo, 
or  good  Launcelot  Gobbo,  use  your  legs,  take  the 
start,  run  away : '  My  conscience  says,  — '  No  ;  take 
heed,  honest  Launcelot ;  take  heed,  honest  Gobbo ; 
or,  as  aforesaid,  honest  Launcelot  Gobbo  ;  do  not 
run ;  scorn  running  with  thy  heels.'  Well,  the  most 
courageous  fiend  bids  me  pack ;  *•  Via ! '  says  the  fiend ; 

*  away  ! '  says  the  fiend ;  *  for  the  Heavens,  rouse  up 
a  brave  mind,'  says  the  fiend,  '  and  run.'  Well,  my 
conscience,  hanging  about  the  neck  of  my  heart,  says 
very  wisely  to  me,  —  *My  honest  friend  Launcelot, 
being  an  honest  man's  son,'  —  or  rather  an  honest 
woman's  son ;  —  for,  indeed,  my  father  did  something 
smack,  something  grow  to,  he  had  a  kind  of  taste: 
—  well,  my  conscience  says,  *  Launcelot,  budge  not.' 

*  Budge,'  says  the  fiend :  *  budge  not,'  says  my  con- 
science. Conscience,  say  I,  you  counsel  well ;  fiend, 
say  I,  you  counsel  well :  to  be  rul'd  by  my  conscience, 
I  should  stay  with  the  Jew  my  master,  who  (God 
bless  the  mark !)  is  a  kind  of  devil ;  and,  to  run  away 
from  the  Jew,  I  should  be  ruled  by  the  fiend,  who, 
saving  your  reverence,  is  the  Devil  himself.  Certain- 
ly, the  Jew  is  the  very  Devil  incarnation ;  and,  in  my 
conscience,  my  conscience  is  but  a  kind  of  hard  con- 
science to  offer  to  counsel  me  to  stay  with  the  Jew. 
The  fiend  gives  the  more  friendly  counsel:   I  will 
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ruiif  fiend ;   my  heels  are  at  your  commandment ;   I 
will  run. 

Enter  Old  Gobbo,  toUh  a  Basket, 

Gohho,  Master  young  man,  you !  I  pray  you,  which 
18  the  way  to  Master  Jew's? 

Lmm.  \_A9ide,']  O  Heavens !  this  is  my  true  be* 
gotten  father,  who,  being  more  than  sand-blind,  high* 
gravel  blind,  knows  me  not :  —  I  will  try  confusions 
with  him. 

Goh.  Master  young  gentleman!  I  pray  you^whidi 
is  the  way  ta  Master  Jew's  ? 

Laxau  Turn  up  on  your  right  hand  at  the  next 
turning,  but  at  the  next  turning  of  all,  on  your  left ; 
mazxy,  at  the  very  next  tumix^,  turn  of  no  hand, 
but  turn  down  indirectly  to  the  Jew's  house. 

06k.  By  Gk>d's  sonties,  'twill  be  a  hard  way  to 
hit.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  one  Lanneelot,  that 
dwells  with  him,  dwell  with  him,  or  no? 

Laun*    Talk  you  of  young  Master  Launoelot?  — 
\AsidsJ]    Mark  me  now ;   now  will  I  raise  the  wa- 
ters. —  [^To  JdmS]    Talk  you  of  young  Master  Launce- 
lot? 

€rob.  No  master,  sir,  but  a  poor  man's  son:  his 
fiither,  though  I  say't,  is  an  honest  exceeding  poor 
man;  and,  Qod  be  thanked,  w^  to  live. 

Xotoi.  WeU,  let  his  father  be  what  *a  will,  we 
talk  of  young  Mast^  Launcelot 

€roh.    Your  worship's  friend,  and  Launcelot,  sir. 

Ltam,  But  I  pray  you,  erge,  old  man,  ergo^  I 
beseech  you,  talk  you  of  young  Master  Launcelot. 

G6b>     Of  Launcelot,  an't  please  your  mastership. 

Laun.  Ergo^  Master  Launcelot.  Talk  not  of  Mas- 
ter Launcelot,  father;  for  the  young  gentleman  (ao 
oorcting  to  fates  and  destinies,  and  such  odd  sayings, 
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the  sisters  three,  and  such  branches  of  learning,)  is, 
indeed,  deceased ;  or,  as  you  would  say,  in  plain 
terms,  gone  to  Heayen. 

Goh,  Marry,  God  forbid !  the  boy  was  the  very 
staff  of  my  age,  my  very  prop. 

Laun.  lAaide."]  Do  I  look  like  a  cudgel,  or  a 
hovel-post,  a  staff;  or  a  prop?  —  [^To  himJ]  Do  you 
know  me,  father? 

Gob,  Alack  the  day  !  I  know  you  not,  young 
gentleman ;  but,  I  pray  you,  tell  me,  is  my  boy,  (God 
rest  his  soul!)  alive,  or  dead? 

Laun,     Do  you  not  know  me,  father? 

Gob,  Alack,  sir,  I  am  sand-blind;  I  know  you 
not. 

Laun,  Nay,  indeed,  if  you  had  your  eyes,  you 
might  &il  of  the  knowing  me:  it  is  a  wise  fiither 
that  knows  his  own  child.  Well,  old  man,  I  will 
tell  you  news  of  your  son.  [^Kneels.']  Give  me  your 
blessing:  truth  will  come  to  light;  murther  cannot 
be  hid  long ;  a  man's  son  may,  but  in  the  end  truth 
will  out. 

Gob.  Pray  you,  sir,  stand  up.  I  am  sure  you 
are  not  Launcelot,  my  boy. 

Laun,  Pray  you,  let's  have  no  more  fooling  about 
it,  but  give  me  your  blessing :  I  am  Launcelot,  your 
boy  that  was,  your  son  that  is,  your  child  that  shall  be. 

Gob.     I  cannot  think  you  are  my  son. 

Laun,  I  know  not  what  I  shall  think  of  that; 
but  I  am  Launcelot,  the  Jew's  man,  and,  I  am  sure, 
Margery,  your  wife,  is  my  mother. 

Gob,  Her  name  is  Margery,  indeed :  I'll  be  sworn. 
If  thou  be  Launcelot,  thou  art  mine  own  flesh  and 
blood.  Lord !  worshipp'd  might  he  be  !  what  a  beard 
hast  thou  got :  thou  hast  got  more  hair  on  thy  chin, 
than  Dobbin,  my  phill  horse,  has  on  his  tail. 
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Laun.  It  should  seem,  then,  that  Dobbin^s  tail 
grows  backward :  I  am  sure  he  had  more  hair  of  hii 
tail,  than  I  have  of  my  face,  when  I  last  saw  him. 

Croh,  Lord !  how  art  thou  changed  !  How  dost 
thou  and  thy  master  agree?  I  have  brought  him  a 
present.     How  'gree  you  now? 

Laun,  Well,  well;  but,  for  mine  own  part,  as  I 
have  set  up  my  rest  to  run  away,  so  I  will  not  rest 
till  I  have  run  some  ground.  My  master's  a  very 
Jew:  give  him  a  present!  gire  him  a  halter:  I  am 
famished  in  his  service;  you  may  tell  every  finger  I 
have  with  my  ribs.  Father,  I  am  glad  you  are  eome  : 
give  me  your  present  to  one  Master  Bassanio,  who, 
indeed,  gives  rare  new  liveries.  If  I  serve  not  him, 
I  will  run  as  £eu:  as  Gk>d  has  any  ground.  —  O  rare 
fortune !  here  comes  the  man :  —  to  him,  father ;  for 
I  am  a  Jew,  if  I  serve  the  Jew  any  longer. 

Enter  Bassanio,  with  Leovabdo,  and  Followers. 

Bast,  You  may  do  so ;  —  but  let  it  be  so  hasted, 
that  supper  be  ready  at  the  futhest  by  five  of  the 
dock.  See  these  letters  delivered:  put  the  liveries 
to  making,  and  desire  Gratiano  to  come  anon  to  my 
lodging.  [^Eaeti  a  Servant. 

Laun*    To  him,  father. 

Croh,    God  bless  your  worship! 

Bass.   Qramercy.    Woold'st  thou  aught  with  me? 

Gob,    Here's  my  son,  sir,  a  poor  boy, — 

Laun.  Not  a  poor  boy,  sir,  but  the  rich.  Jew's  man, 
that  would,  sir,  —  as  my  father  shall  specify. 

Gob.  He  hath  a  great  infection,  sir,  as  one  would 
say,  to  serve  — 

Laun.  Indeed,  the  short  and  the  long  is,  I  serve 
the  Jew,  and  hare  a  desire, —  as  my  fiither  shall 
specify. 
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Gob,  His  master  and  he  (saying  jour  worship's 
reverence)  are  scarce  cater*cousins. 

Letun.  To  be  brief,  the  Terj  truth  is,  that  the  Jew 
having  done  me  wrong,  doth  cause  me,  —  as  mj  &ther, 
being,  I  hope,  an  old  man,  shall  firutify  unto  you. 

Gob,  I  have  here  a  dish  of*  doves,  that  I  would 
bestow  upon  your  worship;   and  my  suit  is, — 

Laun.  In  very  brief,  the  suit  is  impertinent  to  my- 
self, as  your  lordship  shall  know  by  this  hontet  old 
man ;  and,  though  I  say  it,  though  old  man,  yet,  poor 
man,  my  &ther. 

Bass.     One  speak  for  both. —-What  would  you? 

Laun,    Serve  you,  sir. 

Gob.     That  is  the  very  defect  of  the  matter,  sir. 

Bass.   I  know  thee  well:    thou  hast  obtained  thy 
suit. 
Shylock^  thy  master,  spoke  with  me  <his  day. 
And  hath  preferr*d  thee ;   if  it  be  preferment, 
To  leave  a  rich  Jew's  service,  to  become 
The  follower  of  so  poor  a  gentleman. 

Laun.  The  old  proverb  is  very  well  parted  between 
my  master  Shylock  and  you,  sir :  you  have  the  grace 
of  God,  sir,  and  he  hath  enough. 

Bass.    Thou  speak'st  it  well.  —  Go,  father,  with 
thy  son.  — 
Take  leave  of  thy  old  master,  and  inquire 
My  lodging  out. -^  Give  him  a  livery 

ITo  his  Followers 
More  guarded  than  his  fellows' ;   see  it  done. 

Laun.  Father,  in.  —  I  cannot  get  a  service,  —  no ; 
I  have  ne'er  a  tongue  in  my  head.  —  [^Looks  on  hit 
palm.']  Well,  if  any  man  in  Italy  have  a  fl&irer  ta- 
ble, which  doth  offer  to  swear  upon  a  book  !  —  I  shall 
have  good  fortune.  —  Go  to  ;  here*8  a  simple  line  of 
life !  here's  a  small  trifle  of  wives :  alas !  fifteen  wives 
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b  nothing :  aleyen  widows,  and  nine  maids,  is  a  sim- 
ple coming-in  for  one  man ;  and  then,  to  'scape  drown- 
ing thrice,  and  to  be  in  peril  of  my  life  with  the  edge 
of  a  feather-bed  :  —  here  are  simple  'scapes  !  Well, 
if  Fortune  be  a  woman,  she's  a  good  wench  for  this 
gear.  —  Father,  come';  I'll  take  my  leave  of  the  Jew 
in  the  twinkling  [of  an  eye.] 

[^Exeunt  Laukgelot  and  Old  Gobbo. 

Ba8$.     I  pray  thee,  good  Leonardo,  think  on  this. 
These  things  being  bought  and  orderly  bestow'd. 
Return  in  haste ;  for  I  do  feast  to-night 
My  best  esteem'd  acquaintance:  hie  thee;  go. 

Leonardo.   My  best  endeayours  shall  be  done  herda. 

Enter  Gbatii.ko. 

Gra.    Where  is  your  master? 

Leon.  Yonder,  sir,  he  walks. 

[JBffil  Lbowabdo. 

Ura.     Siguier  Bassanio ! 

Bass.    Gratiano. 

Gra.    I  have  a  suit  to  you. 

Bast.  You  have  obtain'd  it 

Gra.    You  must  not  deny  me.     I  must  go  with 
you  to  Belmont. 

Bate.    Why,  then  you  must ;  but  hear  thee,  Gra- 
tiano. 
Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude,  and  bold  of  Toioe ;  — 
Parts  that  become  thee  happily  enough. 
And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  foults; 
But  where  thou  art  not  known,  why,  there  they  shew 
Something  too  liberal.  —  Pray  thee,  take  pain 
To  allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty 
Thy  skipping  spirit,  lest  through  thy  wild  behaTiour* 
I  be  misconster'd  in  the  place  I  go  to, 
And  lose  my  hopes. 
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Gra.  Signior  Bassanio,  hear  me: 

If  I  do  not  put  on  a  sober  habit, 
Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then, 
Wear  prajer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely; 
Nay,  more,  while  grace  is  saying,  hood  mine  eyes 
Thus  with  my  hat,  and  sigh,  and  say  Amen; 
Use  all  the  obserrance  of  ciTility, 
like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent 
To  please  his  grandam,  never  trust  me  more. 

Bast.    Well,  we  shall  see  your  bearing. 

Gra,  Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night:  you  shall  not  gage  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night. 

Bass.  No,  that  were  pity. 

I  would  entreat  you  rather  to  put  on 
Your  boldest  suit  of  mirth ;  for  we  have  Mends 
That  purpose  merriment.     But  fare  you  well, 
I  have  some  business. 

Gra.    And  I  must  to  Lorenzo,  and  the  rest; 
But  we  will  visit  you  at  supper-time.  [^Exeunt, 


BoBKB  in. 
The  Same.    A  Room  in  Shylock's  House. 

Enter  Jessica  and  Laxtkcelot. 

Jessica,    1  am  sorry  thou  wilt  leave  my  father  so : 
Our  house  is  Hell,  and  thou,  a  merry  devil. 
Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness. 
But  fare  thee  well;  there  is  a  ducat  for  thee. 
And,  Launcelot,  soon  at  supper  shalt  thou  see    ^ 
Lorenzo,  who  is  thy  new  master's  guest; 
Give  him  this  letter;  do  it  secretly ; 
And  so  farewell :  I  would  not  have  my  father 
See  me  in  talk  with  thee. 
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Loim.  Adieu !  —  tears  exhibit  mj  tongue.  —  Most 
beautiful  pagan,  —  most  sweet  Jew!  If  a  Christian 
did  not  play  the  knave,  and  get  thee,  I  am  much 
deceived:  but,  adieu!  these  foolish  drops  do  some- 
what drown  my  manly  spirit:  adieu  I  {^Eani, 

Jes.    Farewell,  good  Launcelot.  — - 
Alack,  what  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me 
To  be  asham'd  to  be  my  father's  child ! 
But  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 
I  am  not  to  his  manners.     0  Lorenao  1 
If  thou  keep  promise,  I  shall  end  this  strife, 
Become  a  Christian,  and  thy  loving  wife.         [£x<C 


SOXVB  IV. 

The  Same.    A  Street. 

Enter  Okatiako,  Lobbvxo,  Saxasiko,  and  Sa- 

LANIO.     • 

Lor.    Nay,  we  will  slink  away  in  supper-time, 
Disguisb  us  at  my  lodging,  and  return 
All  in  an  hour. 

Gra,    We  have  not  made  good  preparation. 

SaJar,    We  have  not  spoke  us  yet  of  torch-bearers. 

Solan.    *T\b  vile,  ^unless  it  may  be  quaintly  order'd, 
And  better,  in  my  mind,  not  undertook. 

Lor.    'Tis  now  but  four  o'clock:    we  have  two 
hours 
To  furnish  us. — 

Enter  LAUircBiK)T,  mtk  a  Letter. 

Friend  Launeelot,  what's  the  news? 

Laun.    An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up  ^lis,  it 

shall  seem  to  signify.  [Gieing  the  letter. 
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JjoT.     I  know  the  hand :  in  fidth,  'tis  a  fair  hand ; 
And  whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on. 
Is  the  fair  hand  that  writ. 

Gra.  Loye-news,  in  fidth. 

haun.    By  jour  leave,  sir. 

Lor.    Whither  goest  thou? 

Iroun.  Marry,  air,  to  bid  my  old  master,  the  Jew, 
to  sup  to-night  with  my  new  master,  the  Chris- 
tian. 

Lot.    Hold  here,  take  this. —Tell  gentle  Jessioa 
I  will  not  fail  her :  —  speak  it  privately ; 
Oo.  —  Gentlemen,  \Ea^  Launcelot. 

WUl  you  prepare  you  for  this  masque  to-night? 
I  am  provided  of  a  torch-bearer. 

^cilar.    Ay,  marry,  I'll  be  gone  about  it  straight 

Salon,    And  so  will  L 

Lor.  Meet  me,  and  Gratiano, 

At  Gratiano's  lodging  some  hour  hence. 

Solar.    'Tis  good  we  do  so. 

[^Exeuttt  Salabikq  and  SaulVIO, 

Gra.     Was  not  that  letter  from  fair  Jessica? 

Lor.    1  must  needs  tell  thee  all.     She  hath  di- 
rected 
How  I  shall  take  her  from  her  father's  house; 
What  gold,  and  jewels,  she  is-  fumish'd  with ; 
What  page's  suit  she  hath  in  readiness. 
If  e'er  the  Jew  her  father  come  to  Heaven, 
It  will  be  for  his  gentle  daughter's  sake; 
And  never  dare  misfortune  cross  her  foot. 
Unless  she  do  it  under  this  excuse. 
That  she  is  issue  to  a  fidthless  Jew. 
Come,  go  with  me:  peruse  this  as  &ou  goest. 
Fair  Jessica  shall  be  my  torch-bearer.  [Eseiml 
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SCBHS  V. 
The  Same.     Before  Shylock's  House. 

Enter  Shylogk  and  Laxtncelot. 

Skp.    Well»  thou  shalt  see ;  thy  eyes  shall  be  thy 
judge, 
The  difference  of  old  Shylock  and  Bassanio.  ^ 
What,  Jessica! — thou  shalt  not  gormandize, 
As  thou  hast  done  with  me,  —  What,  Jessica!  — 
And  sleep  and  snore,  and  rend  apparel  out. — 
Why,  Jessica,  I  say! 

Laun.  Why,  Jessica! 

Shy.    Who  bids  thee  call  ?    I  do  not  bid  thee  call. 

L€am.  Your  worship  was  wont  to  tell  me  I  could 
do  nothing  without  bidding. 

Enter  Jessica. 

Je$.    Call  you?     What  is  your  will? 

Shy,    I  am  bid  forth  to  supper,  Jessica: 
There  are  my  keys. — But  wherefore  should  I  go.^ 
I  am  not  bid  for  love;  they  flatter  me: 
But  yet  I'll  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon 
The  prodigal  Christian.  —  Jessica,  my  girl. 
Look  to  my  house :  —  I  am  right  loath  to  go. 
There  is  some  ill  a-brewing. towards  my  rest, 
For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night 

Laun.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  go:  my  young  mastei 
doth  expect  your  reproach. 

Shy.     So  do  I  his. 

Laun.  And  they  have  conspired  together :  —  I  will 
not  say  you  shall  see  a  masque ;  but  if  you  do,  then 
it  was  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a  bleeding 
on  Black  Monday  last,  at'  six  o'clock  i'  th'  morning. 
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falliixg  out  that  jear  on  Ash- Wednesday  was  four  yeai 
in  th'  afternoon. 

Shy.     What!  are  there  masques? — Hear  you  me, 
Jessica : 
Lock  up  my  doors;  and  when  you  hear  the  drum« 
And  the  rile  squealing  of  the  wry-neck'd  fife, 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then, 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  public  street 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  vamish'd  faces; 
But  stop  my  house's  ears,  I  mean  my  casements : 
Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter 
My  sober  house.  —  By  Jacob's  staff,  I  swear, 
I  haye  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night ; 
But  I  will  go. — Gk>  you  before  me,  sirrah: 
Say  I  will  come. 

Laun,     I  will  go  before,  sir.  —  Mistress,  look  out 
at  window,  for  all  this; 
There  will  come  a  Christian  by. 
Will  be  worth  a  Jewes  eye.  {^Exit  Laum. 

Shy.   What  says  that  fool  of  Hagar's  offspring  ?  ha ! 

Jes.    His  words  were,  Farewell,  Mistress ;  nothing 
else. 

Shy.    The  patch  is  kind  enough ;  but  a  huge  feeder. 
Snail-slow  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day 
More  than  the  wild  cat:  drones  hive  not  with  me, 
Therefore  I  part  with  him,  and  part  with  him 
To  one  that  I  would  have  him  help  to  waste 
His  borrow'd  purse. — Well,  Jessica,  go  in: 
Perhaps  I  will  return  immediately. 
Do  as  I  bid  yon;  shut  doors  after  you: 
'  Fast  bind,  fast  find/ 
A  proyerb  neyer  stale  in  thrifty  mind.  \^Exit 

Ju.     Farewell ;  and  if  my  fortune  be  not  cross'd, 
I  haye  a  father,  you  a  daughter,  lost.  \Exii 
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SCEKB    VI. 

The  Same. 

Enter  Obatiano  and  Salabino,  masqued. 

Gra,    This  is  the  pent-house,  under  which  Lorenzo 
Desired  us  to  make  a  stand. 

Solar.  His  hour 

Is  almost  past 

Gra,    And  it  is  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour. 
For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock. 

Solar,     0  1  ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons  fly 
To  seal  love's  bonds  new-made,  than  they  are  wont 
To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited! 

Gra.    That  ever  holds :  who  riseth  from  a  least 
With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down? 
Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures  with  the  unbated  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first?    All  things  that  are. 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoy'd. 
How  like  a  younger,  or  a  prodigal. 
The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind! 
How  like  a  prodigal  do^  she  return ; 
With  over-weather'd  ribs,  and  ragged  sails. 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar*d  by  the  strumpet  wind! 

Enter  Lobekzo. 

Solar,    Here  comes  Lorenzo :  —  more  of  this  hera* 

after. 
Lor*    Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  my  long 
abode; 
Not  I,  but  my  affairs  have  made  you  wait: 
When  you  shall  please  to  play  the  thieves  for  wives, 
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m  vatch  as  long  for  you  then.  —  Approach; 
Here  dwells  my  father  Jew:  —  Ho!  who's  within? 

Enter  Jessica  above^  in  hoy's  doih€$* 

Je#.     Who  are  you  ?    Tell  me  for  more  certainty ; 
Albeit  m  swear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue. 

Lor.    Lorenzo,  and  thy  love. 

Jes.    Lorenzo,  certain;  and  my  love,  indeed. 
For  whom  lore  I  so  much?    And  now  who  knows, 
But  you,  Lorenzo,  whether  I  am  yours? 

h&r.    Heaven  and  thy  thoughts  are  witness  that 
thou  art. 

J(M.    Here,  catch  this  casket :  it  is  worth  the  pains. 
I  am  glad  'tis  night,  you  do  not  look  on  me. 
For  1  am  much  asham'd  of  my  exchange ; 
But  love  IS  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit; 
For  if  they  could,  Cupid  himself  would  blush 
To  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy. 

Lor*    Descend,  for  you  must  be  my  torch-bearer. 

Jet.    What !  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames  ? 
They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too-too  light. 
Why,  tis  an  office  of  discovery,  love. 
And  I  should  be  obscur'd. 

Lor.  So  are  you,  sweet, 

£ven  in  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy. 
But  come  at  once; 

For  the  close  night  doth  play  the  run-away. 
And  we  are  stay'd  for  at  Bassanio's  feast. 

Jeo.     I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  gild  myself 
With  some  more  ducats,  and  be  with  you  straight. 

\_Bxity  from  above. 

Gra.    Now,  by  my  hood,  a  Gentile,  and  no  Jew. 

Lor.    Beshrew  me,  but  I  love  her  heartily; 
For  she  is  wise,  if  I  ean  judge  of  her : 

VOL.   IV.  L 
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And  fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true ; 
And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  prov'd  herself; 
And  therefore,  like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  true, 
Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  soul. 

Enter  Jessica. 

What,  art  thou  come?  —  On,  gentlemen;  away. 
Our  masquing  mates  by  this  time  for  ua  stay. 

lExit  with  JsssicA  and  Qaulbluko, 

Enter  Akionio. 

Ant.    Who's  there? 

Gra.    Signior  Antonio? 

Ant.    Fie,  file,  Ghratiano!  where  are  all  the  reit? 
*Tis  nine  o'clock;  .our  Mends  all  stay  for  you. 
No  masque  to-night:  the  wind  is  come  about: 
Bassanio  presently  will  go  aboard; 
I  have  sent  twenty  out  to  seek  for  you. 

Gra.    I  am  glad  on't:   I  desire  no  more  delight, 
Than  to  be  under  sail,  and  gone  to-night.        {^Epoeunt. 


SOBKS  VIL 

Belmont.    An  Apartment  in  Pobtia's  House* 

Enter  Pobtia,  tnth  the  Pkince  of  Morocco,  and 
both  their  Trains, 

Par.    Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  disooTer 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  Prince.-* 
Now  make  your  choice. 

Mar.     The   first,    of   gold,  who   this   inscription 
bears; 
Who  chooseth  me  shaU  gain  what  [many"]  men  detire. 
The  second,  silver,  which  this  promise  carries;-^ 
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fVko  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves. 
This  third,  dull  lead,  with  warning  all  as  blunt ;  —  • 
Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  haih. 
How  shall  I  know  if  I  do  choose  the  right? 

Par.    The  one  of  them  contains  my  picture,  Prince : 
If  you  choose  that,  then  I  am  yours  withal. 

Mor.    Some  god  direct  my  judgment !    Let  me  see, 
I  will  survey  th'  inscriptions  back  again: 
What  says  this  leaden  casket? 
Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  haih* 
Must  give, — for  what?    For  lead?  hazard  for  lead? 
This  casket  threatens:  men  that  hazard  all 
Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  adyantages : 
A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shews  of  dross ; 
1*11  then  nor  give,  nor  hazard,  aught  for  lead. 
What  says  the  silver,  with  her  virgin  hue? 
Who  chooseth  me.  shaU  get  as  much  as  he  deserves 
As  much'  as  he  deserves  ?  —  Pause  there,  Morocco, 
And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand. 
If  thou  be'st  rated  by  thy  estimation. 
Thou  dost  deserve  enough;  and  yet  enough 
May  not'  extend  so  far  as  to  the  lady ; 
And  yet  to  be  afeard  of  my  deserving 
Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myself. 
As  much  as  I  deserve?  —  Why,  that's  the  lady: 
I  do  in  birth  deserve  her,  and  in  fortunes, 
In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  breeding ; 
But  more  than  these  in  love  I  do  deserve. 
What  if  I  strayed  no  farther,  but  chose  here  ?  -— 
Let's  see  once  more  this  saying  grav'd  in  gold: 
Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire. 
Why,  that's  the  lady;  all  the  world  desires  her: 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  Earth  they  come, 
To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal  breathing  saint 
The  Hyrcanian  deserts,  and  the  vasty  wilds 
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Of  wide  Arabia,  are  aa  through-farea  now, 

For  princes  to  come  view  &dr  Portia: 

The  watery  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head 

Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 

To  stop  the  foreign  spirits,  but  they  come. 

As  o*er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia. 

One  of  these  three  contains  her  heavenly  picture. 

Is't  like  that  lead  contains  her?    *Twere  damnation 

To  think  so  base  a  thought:  it  were  too  gross 

To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  the  obscure  grave* 

Or  shall  I  think  in  silver  she*s  immur'd. 

Being  ten  times  undervalued  to  tri'd  gold? 

O  sinful  thought !    Never  so  rich  a  gem 

Was  set  in  worse  than  gold.    They  have  in  England 

A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel 

Stamped  in  gold;  but  thafs  insculp^d  upon; 

But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 

Lies  all  within. -— Deliver  me  the  key: 

dere  do  I  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  I  may! 

'Pvr,    There,  take  it,  Prince ;  and  if  my  form  lie 
there. 
Then  I  am  yours.         \JSt  unlocks  the  golden  caskei. 

Mor.  O  Hell !  what  have  we  here  ? 

A  carrion  death,  within  whose  empty  eye 
There  is  a  written  scrolL    I'LL  read  the  writing. 

**  All  thai  glisters  is  not  gold ; 
Often  have  you  heard  that  told: 
Many  a  tnan  his  life  hath  sold^ 
But  my  outside  to  behold: 
Gilded  tombs  do  worms  infold. 
Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold^ 
Young  in  limbs,  in  judgment  old^ 
Your  answer  had  not  been  inseroUd: 
Pare  you  well;  your  suit  is  coW* 
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Cold,  indeed,  and  labour  lost: 
Then  £&rewell,  heat ;  and  welcome,  frost.  -— 
Portia,  adieu.     I  have  too  griev*d  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leave:  thus  losers  part.       [^Exit, 
For,    A  gentle  riddance.  •—  Draw  the  curtains :  go. 
Let  all  of  his  complexion  choose  me  so. 

{^Exeunt.    Flourish  of  comets 


SOXNB  VUI. 
Venice.     A  Street. 

Enter  Saiabiko  and  Saxanio. 

Solar.    Why,  man,  I  saw  Bassanio  under  sail: 
With  him  is  Gratiano  gone  along; 
And  in  their  ship,  I'm  sure,  Lorenzo  is  not. 

Solan,    The  villain  Jew  with  outcries  rais'd  the 
Duke, 
Who  went  with  him  to  search  Bassanio's  ship. 

Solar.     He  came  too  late,  the  ship  was  under  sail  > 
But  there  the  Duke  was  given  to  understand. 
That  in  a  gondola  were  seen  together 
Lorebzo  and  his  amorous  Jessica. 
Besides,  Antonio  certified  the  Duke 
They  were  not  with  Bassanio  in  his  ship. 

Solan.    I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confus'd, 
So  strange,  outrageous,  and  so  variable. 
As  the  dog  Jew  did  utter  in  the  streets: 
"My  daughter!  —  O  my  ducats!  —  O  my  daughter! 
Fled  with  a  Christian?  —  O  my  Christian  ducats! 
Justice!  the  law!  my  ducats,  and  my  daughter! 
A  sealed  bag,  two  sealed  bags  of  ducats. 
Of  double  ducats,  stoFn  from  me  by  my  daughter ! 
And  jewels !  two  stones,  two  rich  and  precious  stones, 
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Storn  by  my  daughter  !  —  Justice !  find  the  giil ! 
She  hath  the  stones  upon  her,  and  the  ducats!** 

Solar,    Why,  all  the  boys  in  Venice  follow  him, 
Crying,  his  stones,  his  daughter,  and  his  ducats. 

Solan.    Let  good  Antonio  look  he  keep  his  day, 
Or  he  shall  pay  for  this. 

Solar,  Marry,  well  remembered. 

[  reasoned  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday, 
Who  told  me,  in  the  narrow  seas  that  part 
The  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 
A  vessel  of  our  country,  richly  fraught. 
I  thought  upon  Antonio  when  he  told  me, 
And  wish'd  in  silence  that  it  were  not  his. 

Salon,  You  were  best  to  tell  Antonio  what  you  heac ; 
Yet  do  not  suddenly,  for  it  may  grieve  him. 

Solar,    A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth. 
I  saw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part. 
Bassanio  told  him  he  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return :  he  answer'd  —  "  Do  not  so ; 
Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio, 
But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time : 
And  for  the  Jew's  bond,  which  he  hath  of  me. 
Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love. 
Be  merry  and  employ  your  chiefest  thoughts 
To  courtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there." 
And  even  there,  his  eye  being  big  with  tears, 
Turning  his  feice,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him, 
And,  with  affection  wondrous  sensible, 
He  wrung  Bassanio*s  hand;  and  so  they  parted. 

Stdan,     I  think  he  only  loves  the  world  for  him. 
I  pray  thee  let  us  go,  and  find  him  out. 
And  quicken  his  embraced  heaviness 
With  some  delight  or  other. 

Solar.  Do  we  so.     [Evsiml 
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SOEVX  IX* 

Belmont*    An  Apartment  in  Pobtia*s  House. 

Enter  Nsbibsa,  with  a  Servitor. 

Ner»    Quick,  quicky  I  pray  tliee;  dnw  Hie  ear- 
tain  Btzai^t. 
The  Prince  of  Arragon  luith  ta'en  hiB  oath, 
And  comes  to  his  dection  presently^ 

Enter  the  P&ikcb  of  Arragon,  Pobtia,  and  their 
Trains.    Flourish  of  Comets. 

Par.   Behold,  there  stand  the  caskets,  noble  Prinee : 
If  you  choose  that  wherein  I  am  tcontidn'd, 
Straight  shall  our  nuptial  rites  be  solemnia'd; 
But  if  you  fidl,  without  more  speech,  my  lord, 
You  must  be  gone  from  hence  immediatelyr 

Arragon.    I  am  enjoin'd  by  oath  to  observe  three 
things: 
First,  never  to  unfold  ta  any  one 
Which  casket  'twas  I  chose :   next,  if  I  ikil 
Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  my  Hfe 
To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage : 
Lastly,  if  I  do  fail  in  fortune  of  my  choice, 
Immediately  to  leave  you  and  be  gone. 

Par.    To  these  injunctions  every  one  doth  swear, 
That  coQDies  to  hazard  for  my  worthless  self. 

Ar.  And  so  have  I  addressed  me.  Fortune  now 
To  my  heart's  hope  I  —  Qold,  silver,  and  base  lead. 
Who  ehooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  aU  he  hath : 
You  shall  look  fiurer,  ere  I  give,  or  hazard. 
What  says  the  golden  chest  ?  ha !  let  me  see :  — 
PTAo  ehooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire. 
What  many  men  desire :  —  that  many  may  be  meant 
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By  the  fool  multitude,  that  choose  by  show, 
Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach; 
Wliich,  pries  not  to  th'  interior,  but,  like  the  martlet, 
Builds  in  the  weather,  on  the  outward  wall. 
Even  in  the  force  and  road  of  casualty. 
I  will  not  choose  what  many  men  desire, 
Because  I  wiU  not  jump  with  common  spirits, 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes. 
Why,  then  to  thee,  thou  silver  treasure-house; 
Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  bear: 
Who  chooteth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  lie  deserves ; 
And  well  said  too ;  for  who  shall  go  about 
To  cozen  Fortune,  and  be  honourable. 
Without  the  stamp  of  merit  ?    Let  none  presume 
To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 
O !   that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices. 
Were  not  deriv'd  corruptly!  and  that  dear  honour 
Were  purchased  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer ! 
How  many  then  should  cover,  that  stand  bare; 
How  many  be  commanded,  that  command ; 
How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  gleaned 
From  the  true  seed  of  honour ;  and  how  much  honoui 
Pick'd  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times. 
To  be  new  varnished !     Well,  but  to  my  choice : 
Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves. 
I  will  assume  desert :  —  Give  me  a  key  for  this. 
And  instantly  unlock  my  fortunes  here. 
Par,  Too  long  a  pause  for  that  which  you  find  there 
Ar.    What's  here  }  the  portrait  of  a  blinking  idiot 
Presenting  me  a  schedule?     I  will  read  it. 
How  much  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia! 
How  much  unlike  my  hopes,  and  my  deservings! 
Who  ^oseth  me  shall  have  as  much  as  he  deservea. 
Did  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fool's  head? 
Is  that  my  prize?  are  my  deserts  no  better^ 
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Par,    To  offend,  and  judge>  are  diBtinct  office* 
And  of  opposed  natures. 
Ar.  Wliat  is  here? 

"  The  fire  seven  times  tried  this : 
Seven  times  tried  that  judgment  if, 
That  did  never  choose  amiss. 
Some  there  he  thai  shadows  kiss; 
Such  have  hU  a  shaddw^s  Hiss. 
There  he  fools  alivey  I  wis. 
Silvered  o*er ;  and  so  was  this. 
Take  what  wife  you  wUl  to  bed, 
I  will  ever  he  your  head : 
So  hegone:  you  are  sped" 

Still  more  fool  I  shall  appear 

By  the  time  I  linger  here: 

With  one  fool's  head  I  came  to  woo; 

But  I  go  away  with  two.  — - 

Sweet,  adieu.     1*11  keep  my  oath. 

Patiently  to  hear  my  wroth. 

{^Exeunt  Abbaoon  and  Train* 
For.    Thus  hath  the  candle  sing'd  the  moth. 
O,  these  deliberate  fools,  when  they  do  choose. 
They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose. 

JVier.     The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy :  — 
Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny. 
For.    Come,  draw  the  curtain,  Nerissa. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.    WHiere  is  my  lady? 

For.  Here;  what  would  my  lord? 

Mess.    Madam,  there  is  alighted  at  your  gate 
A  young  Venetian,  one  that  comes  before 
To  signify  th'  approaching  of  his  lord. 
From  whom  he  bringeth  sensible  re-greets ; 
La 
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To  wit,'  (besides  eomioends,  and  oourteons  breath,) 

Gifts  of  ricb  value ;  yet  I  baTe  not  seen 

So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love. 

A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet. 

To  show  bow  costly  Summer  was  at  band, 

As  tbis  forc-spurrer  comes  before  bis  lord. 

For.    No  more,  I  pray  tbee :  I  am  balf  afeard 
Tbou  wilt  say  anon  be  is  some  kin  to  tbee, 
Tbou  spend' st  sueb  bigb-day  wit  in  praising  bim.  — 
Come,  come,  Nerissa;  for  I  long  to  see 
Quick  Cupid's  post,  tbat  comes  so  mannerly. 

ATer.    Bassanio,  lord  Love,  if  tby  will  it  be. 

lExemU. 


ACT    III. 
SoBKB  I.  —  Vettice.    A  Btieet. 
BrUer  Saiakio  and  Salabiko. 

Sajlanjo, 

Now,  wbat  news  on  tbe  Rialto? 
Solar.  Wby,  yet  it  lives  there  unchecked,  that 
Antonio  hath  a  ship  of  rich  lading  wrack'd  on  the 
narrow  seas ;  tbe  Goodwins,  I  think  they  call  tbe 
place:  a  very  dangerous  flat,  and  fatal,  where  the 
carcasses  of  many  a  tall  ship  lie  buried,  as  they  say, 
if  my  gossip,  report,  be  an  honest  woman  of  her  word. 
Saian*  I  would  she  wfee  as  lying  a  gossip  in  that, 
as  ever  knapp'd  ginger,  or  made  her  neighbours  be- 
lieve she  wept  for  tbe  death  of  a  third  husband.  But 
it  is  true,  without  any  slips  of  prolixity,  or  crossing 
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the  plain  high-way  of  talk,  that  the  good  Antonio, 
the  honest  Antonio,  —  O,  that  I  had  a  title  good 
enough  to  keep  his  name  company !  — 

Solar,    Come,  the  fall  stop. 

Solan.  Ha !  —  what  say'at  thou  ? — Why,  the  end 
IB,  he  hath  lost  a  ship. 

Solar,  I  woidd  it  might  proTe  the  end  of  hiB 
losses. 

Solon,  Let  me  say  Amen  betimes,  lest  the  Devil 
cross  my  prayer;  for  here  he  comes  in  the  likeness 
of  a  Jew.  — 

Enter  Shyloox. 

How  now,  Shylock?  what  news  among  the  mer- 
ehants? 

Shy,  You  knew,  none  so  well,  none  so  well  as 
yon,  of  my  daughter's  flight. 

Solar.  That's  certain:  I,  for  my  part,  knew  the 
tailor  that  made  the  wings  she  flew  withal. 

Salon.  And  Shylock,  for  his  own  part,  knew  the 
bird  was  fledg'd ;  and  then,  it  is  the  complexion  of 
them  all  to  leave  the  dam. 

Sky,    She  is  damn'd  for  it. 

Solar.  That's  certain,  if  the  Devil  may  be  her 
judge. 

Shy,     My  own  flesh  and  blood  to  rebel! 

Solan,  Out  upon  it,  old  carrion  I  rebels  it  at  these 
years? 

Shy,     I  say,  my  daughter  is  my  flesh  and  blood. 

Solar.  There  is  more  diflerence  between  thy  flesh 
and  hers,  than  between  jet  and  ivory ;  more  between 
your  bloods,  than  there  is  between  red  wine  and 
Rhenish.  But  tell  us,  do  you  hear  whether  Anto«^ 
nio  have  had  any  loss  at  sea  or  no? 

Shy,  There  I  haye  another  bad  match :  a  bank- 
rupt,  a  prodigal,  who  dare  scarce  show  his  head  on 
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tbe  Rialto;  —  a  beggar,  tbat  waa  us*d  to  come  bo 
smug  upon  the  mart.  —  Let  him  look  to  his  bond: 
he  was  wont  to  call  me  nsurer; — let  him  look  to 
his  bond :  he  was  wont  to  lend  money  for  a  Chris- 
tian courtesy; — let  him  look  to  his  bond. 

Solar.  Why,  I  am  sure,  if  he  forfeit,  thou  wilt 
not  take  his  flesh:   what's  that  good  for? 

Shy.  To  bait  fish  withal :  if  it  will  feed  nothing 
else,  it  will  feed  my  revenge.  He  hath  disgrac'd  me, 
and  hinder'd  me  half  a  million  ;  laugh'd  at  my  losses, 
mock'd  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation,  thwarted  my 
bargains,  cooled  my  friends,  heated  mine  enemies ; 
and  what's  his  reason?  I  am  a  Jew.  Hath  not  a 
Jew  eyes  ?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions, 
senses,  affections,  passions?  fed  with  the  same  food, 
hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same 
diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and 
cooled  by  the  same  Winter  and  Summer,  as  a  Chris* 
tian  is  ?  If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed  ?  if  you 
tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh?  if  you  poison  us,  do  we 
not  die  ?  and  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge  ? 
If  we  are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we  will  resemble  you 
in  that.  If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his 
humility  ?  revenge.  If  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what 
shoidd  hlB  sufferance  be  by  Christian  example  ?  why, 
revenge.  The  villainy  you  teach  me,  I  will  execute ; 
and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  better  the  instruction. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Gentlemen,  my  master  Antonio  is  at  his 
house,  and  desires  to  speak  with  you  both. 

Solar.    We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  himt 

Solan.    Here  comes  another  of  the  tribe :   a  third 

cannot  be  match' d,  unless  the  Devil  himself  turn  Jew.. 

{Exeunt  Salahio,  Salabino,  and  Servant. 
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Enter  Tubal. 

Shff.  How  now,  Tubal?  what  news  from  Genoa? 
hast  thou  found  my  daughter? 

Tubal.  I  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her,  but 
cannot  find  her. 

Shy.  Why,  there !  there,  there,  there  !  a  diamond 
gone,  cost  me  two  thousand  ducats  in  Frankfort.  The 
curse  never  fell  upon  our  nation  till  now :  —  I  never 
felt  it  till  now :  —  two  thousand  ducats  in  that ;  and 
other  precious,  precious  jewels.  — I  would,  my  daugh- 
ter were  dead  at  my  foot,  and  the  jewels  in  her  ear! 
would  she  were  hears*  d  at  my  foot,  and  the  ducats 
in  her  coffin !  No  news  of  them  ?  —  Why,  so  ;  — 
and  I  know  not  what's  spent  in  the  search :  Why 
then  —  loss  upon  loss !  the  thief  gone  with  so  much, 
and  so  much,  to  find  the  thief,  and  no  satisfaction, 
no  revenge ;  nor  no  ill  luck  stirring,  but  what  lights 
o'  my  shoidders ;  no  sighs,  but  o'  my  breathing ;  no 
tears,  but  o'  my  shedding. 

Tkih.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too.  Antonio, 
as  'I  heard  in  Genoa,  — 

Shy.     What,  what,  what?   ill  luck,  ill  luck? 

Tub.  — hath  an  argosy  cast  away,  coming  from 
Tripolis.  • 

Shy.  I  thank  God!  I  thank  God!  Is  it  true?  is 
it  true? 

Tub.  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sailors  that  es- 
caped the  wrack. 

Shy.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal.  —  Good  news, 
good  news !  ha !  ha !  —  Where  ?   in  Genoa  ? 

Tub.  Your  daughter  spent  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard, 
one  night,  fourscore  ducats. 

Shy.    Thou  stick'st  a  dagger  in  me.     I  shall  nov«» 
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see  my  gold  again.     Fourscore  ducats  at  a  sitting! 
fourscore  ducats ! 

Tkib.  There  came  diyers  of  Antonio's  creditors  in 
my  company  to  Venice,  that  swear  he  cannot  choose 
but  break. 

Shy,^  I  am  very  glad  of  it.  Til  plag:ue  him;  VU 
torture  him :  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Tub,  One  of  them  shewed  me  a  ring,  that  he  bad 
of  your  daughter  for  a  monkey. 

Shy.  Out  upon  her !  Thou  torturest  me,  Tubal ; 
it  was  my  turquoise :  I  had  it  of  Leah,  when  I  was 
a  bachelor:  I  would  not  hare  given  it  £or  a  wilder- 
ness of  monkeys. 

Tub.    But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 

Shy,  Nay,  that's  true,  that's  very  true.  Go,  Tu- 
bal, fee  me  an  officer;  bespeak  him  a  fortnight  be- 
fore. I  will  have  the  heart  of  him  if  he  forfeit ;  for 
were  he  out  of  Venice,  I  can  make  what  merchandize 
I  will.  Oo,  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  our  synagogue: 
go,  good  Tubal ;  at  our  synagogue.  Tubal. 

lExeuni. 

soBiTB  n. 

Belmont.    An  Apartment  in  Pobtia's  House, 

Enter  Bassanio,  Pobtia,  Gbatiano,  Nebissa,  and 
their  Attendants.     The  CaskeU  tet  eut. 
Par,    I  pray  you  tarry:  pause  a  day  or  two, 
Before  you  hazard ;   for,  in  choosing  wrong, 
I  lose  your  company :   therefore,  forbear  a  while* 
There's  something  tells  me,  (but  it  is  not  loye,) 
I  would  not  lose  you;  and  you  know  yourself 
Hate  counsels  not  in  sueh  a  quality. 
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But  lest  yon  should  not  understand  me  well, 
(And  yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought,) 
I  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or  two, 
Before  you  Tentnre  for  me.     I  coidd  teach  you 
How  to  choose  right,  but  then  I  am  forsworn ; 
So  will  I  never  be :  so  may  you  miss  me ; 
But  if  you  do,  you'll  make  me  wish  a  sin,  — 
That  I  had  been  forsworn.     Beshrew  your  eyes, 
They  haye  o'er-look'd  me,  and  divided  me; 
One  half  of  me  is  yours,  the  other  half  yours,  — 
Mine  own,  I  would  say ;    but  if  mine,  then  yonis. 
And  so  all  yours !    O !  these  naughty  times 
Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  ti&eir  rights ; 
And  so,  though  yours,  not  yours.  —  Prove  it  so. 
Let  Fortune  go  to  Hell  for  it,  —  not  I. 
I  speak  too  long;  but  *tis  to  peize  the  time, 
To  eke  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length. 
To  stay  you  from  election. 

Bass.  Let  me  choosey 

For,  as  I  am,  I  live  upon  the  rack. 

For.     Upon  the  rack,  Bassanio  ?  then  confess 
What  treason  there  is  mingled  with  your  love. 

Bass,     None,  but  that  ugly  treason  of  mistrust. 
Which  makes  me  fear  th'  enjoying  of  my  love. 
There  may  as  well  be  amity  and  life 
Tween  snow  and  fire,  as  treason  and  my  love. 

Par.     Ay,  but,  I  fear,  you  speak  upon  the  rack, 
Wliere  men  enforced  do  speak  any  thing. 

Bius.     Promise  me  life,  and  Fll  confess  the  truth 

Por.    Well  then,  confess,  and  live. 

Bass.  Confess,  and  love, 

Had  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession. 
O,  happy  torment,  when  my  torturer 
Doth  teach  me  answers  for  deliverance ! 
But  let  me  to  my  fortune  and  the  caskets. 
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For*     Away  then.     I  am  lock'd  in  one  of  them* 
If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out  -^ 
NeriBsa,  and  the  rest,  stand  all  aloof. -^ 

[Bassanio  approaches  tJte  eatketi. 
Let  music  sound,  while  he  doth  make  his  choice; 
Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end. 
Fading  in  music:  that  the  comparison 
May  stand  more  proper,  my  eye  shall  he  the  stream. 
And  watery  death-bed  for  him.    He  may  win. 
And  what  is  music  then?   then  music  is 
Eyen  as  the  flourish  when  true  subjects  bow 
To  a  new-crowned  monarch:  such  it  is. 
As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day, 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom's  ear. 
And  summon  him  to  marriage.     Now  he  goes. 
With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love. 
Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  sea-monster:  I  stand  for  sacrifice: 
The  rest  aloof  are  the  Dardanian  wives. 
With  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view 
The  issue  of  th*  exploit.     Oo,  Hercules ! 
Live  thou,  I  live.  —  With  much  more  dismay 
I  view  the  fight,  than  thou  that  mak*st  the  fray. 

A  Song,  whilst  Bassakio  cotnmenis  on  the  caekett 
to  himself. 

Tell  me,  where  is  fancy  bred. 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head  J 
How  begot,  how  nourished  f 
Reply,  reply. 

It  is  engendered  in  the  eyes. 
With  gazing  fed ;   and  fancy  dies 
/»  the  cradle  where  it  lies. 
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Let  us  all  ring  fancy's  knell ; 
ril  begin  it^  —  Ding,  dong,  hell. 
All.     Ding,  dang,  hell. 

Bass.     So  may  the  outward  shews  be  least  them- 
selves : 
The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament. 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt. 
But,  being  season'd  with  a  gracious  voice. 
Obscures  the  shew  of  evil  ?     In  religion. 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text. 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament? 
There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts. 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars, 
Who,  inward  searched,  have  livers  white  as  milk ! 
And  these  assume  but  valour's  excrement. 
To  render  them  redoubted.     Look  on  beauty. 
And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchased  by  the  weight; 
Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature. 
Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it : 
So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks, 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind. 
Upon  supposed  faimess,>'often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head, 
Ihe  skull  that  bred  them,  in  the  sepulchre. 
Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea,  the  beauteous  scarf 
Veiling  an  Indian  beauty :  —  in  a  word. 
The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 
To  entrap  the  wisest.     Therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold, 
Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee. 

TOL.    IV.  M 
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Nor  none  of  tbee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 
'Tween  man  and  man :  but  thou,  thou  meagre  lead 
Which  rather  threat'nest  than  dost  promise  aught, 
Thy  plainness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence; 
And  here  choose  I.     Joy  be  the  consequence! 

F&r,  How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air. 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash-embrac'd  despair^ 
And  shuddering  fear  and  green-ey'd  jealousy. 

0  love!  be  moderate;  allay  thy  ecstasy; 

In  measure  rain  thy  joy ;   scant  this  excess : 

1  feel  too  much  thy  blessing;  make  it  less. 
For  fear  I  surfeit! 

Bazt.  What  find  I  here? 

{Opening  the  leaden  catket. 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit!     What  demi-god 
Hath  come  so  near  creation?     Move  these  eyes? 
Or  whether,  riding  on  the  balls  of  mine. 
Seem  they  in  motion?     Here  are  severed  lips. 
Parted  with  sugar  breath;  so  sweet  a  bar 
Should  sunder  such  sweet  firiends.    Here,  in  her  hairs, 
The  painter  plays  the  spider,  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  t'  entrap  the  hearts  of  men. 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs ;  but  her  eyes !  — 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them?  having  made  one, 
Methinks,  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his, 
And  leave  itself  unAimish'd :   yet  look,  how  &r 
The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow 
In  underprizing  it,  so  fax  this  shadow 
Doth  limp  behind  the  substance.  —  Here's  the  scroD, 
The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune. 

**  You  that  choose  not  hy  the  view. 
Chance  as  fair,  and  choose  as  true! 
Since  this  fortune  falls  to  you. 
Be  content  and  seek  no  new. 
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If  you  he  well  pleased  with  thiSj 
And  hold  your  fortune  for  your  hliu^ 
Turn  you  where  your  lady  t«, 
And  claim  her  with  a  loving  kise,** 

A  gentle  scroll.  —  Fair  lady,  hj  your  leaye ; 
I  come  by  note,  to  giye,  and  to  receive. 

{^Kissing  her. 
Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize, 
That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people's  eyes. 
Hearing  applause,  and  universal  shout. 
Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gazing,  in  a  doubt 
Whether  those  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no ; 
So,  thrice  fair  lady,  stand  I,  even  so. 
As  doubtful  whether  what  I  see  be  true, 
Until  confirm'd,  sign'd,  ratified  by  you. 

Por.     You  see  me.  Lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand. 
Such  aa  I  am :  though,  for  myself  alone, 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish. 
To  wish  myself  much  better ;  yet  for  you 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself, 
A  thousand  times  more  fSsdr,  ten  thousand  timed  more 

rich. 
That  only  to  stand  high  in  your  account, 
I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends. 
Exceed  account :  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  nothing;  which,  to  term  in  gross, 
Is  an  unlesson'd  girl,  unschoord,  unpractis'd: 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn;  happier  than  this. 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn; 
Happiest  of  all  in  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed. 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 
Myself,  and  what  is  mine,  to  you  and  yours 
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Is  now  converted:  but  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants. 
Queen  o*er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now. 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself^ 
Are  yours,  my  lord.     I  give  them  with  this  ring. 
Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away. 
Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love. 
And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you. 

Bass.     Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words : 
Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins; 
And  there  is  such  confusion  in  my  powers. 
As  after  some  oration,  fairly  spoke 
By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doth  appear 
Among  the  buzzing  pleased  multitude ; 
Where  every  something,  being  blent  together, 
Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  save  of  joy, 
Express* d,  and  not  express'd.     But  when  this  ring 
Parts  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life  from  hence: 

0  !  then  be  bold  to  say,  Bassanio*s  dead. 

Ner,     My  lord  and  lady,  it  is  now  our  time. 
That  have  stood  by,  and  seen  our  wishes  prosper. 
To  cry,  good  joy.     Good  joy,  my  lord  and  lady! 

Chra.     My  Lord  Bassanio,  and  my  gentle  lady, 

1  wish  you  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wish ; 
For,  I  am  sure,  you  can  wish  none  from  me; 
And,  when  your  honours  mean  to  solemnize 
The  bargain  of  your  faith,  I  do  beseech  you. 
Even  at  that  time  I  may  be  married  too. 

Bass.     With  all  my  heart,  so   thou  canst  get  a 

wife. 
Gra.     I   thank  your  lordship,   you  have   got  me 
one. 
My  eyes,  my  lord,  can  look  as  swift  as  yours: 
You  saw  the  mistress,  I  beheld  the  maid; 
You  lov'd,  I  lov*d;  for  intermission 
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N'o  more  pertains  to  me,  my  lord,  than  jou. 
Your  fortune  stood  upon  the  caskets  there. 
And  so  did  mine,  too,  as  the  matter  falls; 
For  wooing  here,  until  I  sweat  again. 
And  swearing,  till  my  very  roof  was  dry 
With  oaths  of  love,  at  last,  if  promise  last, 
1  got  a  promise  of  this  fair  one  here. 
To  haye  her  love,  provided  that  your  fortune 
Achieved  her  mistress. 

Fwr.  Is  this  true,  Nerissa.^ 

JVer.     Madam,  it  is,  so  you  stand  pleas'd  withal. 

Ba»t.     And  do  you,  Qratiano,  mean  good  faith? 

Gra,    Yes,  'faith,  my  lord. 

Ban,     Our  feast  shall  he  much  honour'd  in  your 
marriage. 

Gra,     We'll   play  with   them  the  first  hoy  for  a 
lihousand  ducats. 

JVer.     What!  and  stake  down? 

Gra.    No;  we  shall  ne'e^win  at  that  sport,  and 
stake  down. — 
But  who  comes  here?     Lorenzo,  and  his  infidel? 
What!  and  my  old  Venetian  friend,  Salerio? 

EnUr  LoKSNzo,  Jbssica,  ax^  Salebio. 

Ban.     Lorenzo,  and  Salerio,  welcome  hither, 
If  that  the  youth  of  my  new  interest  here 
Have  power  to  hid  you  welcome.  —  By  your  leave 
[  bid  my  very  friends  and  countrymen. 
Sweet  Portia,  welcome. 

For.  So  do  I,  my  lord: 

They  are  entirely  welcome. 

Lot,     I   thank   your  honour.  —  For  my  part,  mj 
lord. 
My  purpose  was  not  to  have  seen  you  here; 
But  meeting  with  Salerio  by  the  way 
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He  did  entreat  me,  past  all  Baying  nay. 
To  come  with  him  along. 

Salerio.  I  did,  my  lord. 

And  I  have  reason  for  it.     Signior  Antonio 
Commends  him  to  you.       \_Give8  ]S4sba.kio  a  leUer, 

Bass.  Ere  I  ope  his  letter, 

I  pray  you,  tell  me  how  my  good  friend  doth. 

Sale.    Not  sick,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  in  mind; 
Nor  well,  unless  in  mind ;  his  letter,  there, 
Will  shew  you  his  estate. 

Gra,     Nerissa,  cheer  yon  stranger;   bid  her  wel- 
come. 
Your  hand,  Salerio :   what's  the  news  from  Venice  ? 
How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio? 
I  know  he  will  be  glad  of  our  success; 
We  are  the  Jasons,  we  have  won  the  fleece. 

Sale.     I  would  you  had  won  the  fleece  that  he  hath 
lost ! 

Par.    There  are  some^hrewd  contents  in  yon  same 
paper, 
lliat  steal  the  colour  from  Bassanio*s  cheek: 
Some  dear  friend  dead;  else  nothing  in  the  world 
Could  turn  so  much  the  constitution 
Of  any  constant  man.     What,  worse  and  worse?  — 
With  leave,  Bassanio  ;  I  am  half  yourself. 
And  I  must  freely  have  the  half  of  any  thing 
That  this  same  paper  brings  you. 

Bass.  O  sweet  Poctia! 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant' st  words 
That  evor  blotted  paper.     Gentle  lady. 
When  I  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you, 
I  freely  told  you  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ran  in  my  veins  —  I  was  a  gentleman : 
And  then  I  told  you  true;  and  yet,  dear  lady. 
Rating  myself  at  nothing,  you  shall  see 
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Ho\f  muoh  I  was  a  braggart.    Wlien  I  told  you 

My  state  was  nothing,  I  should  then  have  told  yon 

That  I  was  worse  than  nothing ;  for,  indeed, 

I  have  engag'd  myself  to  a  dear  friend, 

Engaged  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy. 

To  feed  my  means.     Here  is  a  letter,  lady; 

The  paper  as  the  body  of  my  friend. 

And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound. 

Issuing  life-blood.  — *  But  is  it  true,  Salerio  ? 

HaT6  all  his  ventures  fail'd?     What,  not  one  hit. 

From  TripoUs,  from  Mexico,  and  England, 

From  Lisbon,  Barbary,  and  India, 

And  not  one  vessel  'scape  the  dreadful  touch 

Of  merchant-marring  rocks  ? 

Sale.  Not  one,  my  lord* 

Besides,  it  should  appear,  that  if  he  had 
The  present  money  to  discharge  the  J^ew, 
He  would  not  take  it.     Never  did  I  know 
A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man, 
So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man. 
He  plies  the  Duke  at  morning,  and  at  night. 
And  doth  impeach  the  freedoroi  of  the  State, 
If  they  deny  him  justice.     Twenty  merchants. 
The  Duke  himself,  and  the  magnifiooes 
Of  greatest  port,  have  all  persuaded  with  him ; 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Jes.    When   I  was  with  him  I  have  heard   hin 
swear 
To  Tubal,  and  to  Chns,  his  countrymen. 
That  he  would  rather  have  Antonio's  flesh 
Than  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  sum 
That  he  did  owe  him ;  and  I  know,  my  lord. 
If  law,  authority,  and  power  deny  not. 
It  will  go  hard  with  Jwor  Antonio. 
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Par.     Is  it  your  dear  friend  that  is  thus  in  trou- 
ble? 

Bass,     The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man. 
The  best  conditioned  and  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies;  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy. 

For,     What  sum  owes  he  the  Jew  ? 

Bass,     For  me,  three  thousand  ducats. 

For.  What,  no  more? 

Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  defiEUM  the  bond: 
Double  six  thousand,  and  then  treble  that. 
Before  a  Mend  of  this  description 
Shall  lose  a  hair  through  Bassanio's  fault. 
First  go  with  me  to  church,  and  call  me  wife. 
And  then  away  to  Venice  to  your  friend; 
For  never  shall  you  lie  by  Portia's  side 
With  an  unquiet  soul.     You  shall  have  gold 
To  pay  the  petty  debt  twenty  times  over: 
When  it  is  paid,  bring  your  true  Mend  along. 
My  maid  Nerissa  and  myself,  mean  time. 
Will  live  as  maids  and  widows.     Come,  away! 
For  you  shall  hence  upon  your  wedding-day. 
Bid  your  Mends  welcome,  shew  a  merry  cheer ; 
Since  you  are  dear  bought,  I  will  love  you  dear,— 
But  let  me  hear  the  letter  of  your  Mend. 

Bass.  [Reads.]  '*  Sweet  BassaniOy  my  ships  hav6 
all  misearriedj  my  creditors  grow  cruel^  my  estate  is 
very  low,  my  bond  to  the  Jew  is  forfeit ;  and  since,  in 
paying  it,  it  is  impossible  I  should  live,  all  debts  are 
cleared  between  you  and  I,  if  I  might  but  see  you 
at  my  death.  Notwithstanding,  use  your  pleasure: 
if  your  love  do  not  persuade  you  to  come,  let  tiot  my 

letter:' 

For,     O  love !   dispatch  all  business,  and  begone. 
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Bass.     Since  I  have  your  good  leave  to  go  away, 
I  will  make  haste;  but  till  I  come  again. 
No  bed  sball  e*er  be  guilty  of  my  stay. 
Nor  rest  be  interposer  'twizt  us  twain. 

lExeunt. 

SOBNS    III. 

Venice.    A  Street. 

Enter  Shtlock,  Salanio,  Antonio,  and  Gaoler. 

Shy.    Gaoler,  look  to  him :  tell  not  me  of  mercy.  — - 
This  is  the  fool  that  lends  out  money  gratis. — 
Gaoler,  look  to  him. 

Ant,  Hear  me  yet,  good  Shylock. 

Shy.     1*11  haye  my  bond;   speak  not  against  my 
bond: 
I  hare  sworn  an  oath  that  I  will  have  my  bond. 
Thou  call'dst  me  dog  before  thou  hadst  a  cause. 
But,  since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fangs. 
The  Duke  shall  grant  me  justice.  —  I  do  wonder, 
Thou  naughty  gaoler,  that  thou  art  so  fond 
To  come  abroad  with  him  at  his  request. 

Ani.     I  pray  thee,  hear  me  speak. 

Shy.     I'll  haye  my  bond;   I  will  not  hear  thee 
speak : 
ril  haye  my  bond,  and  therefore  speak  no  more. 
I'll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  duU-ey'd  fool, 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  Christian  intercessors.     Follow  not ; 
I'll  haye  no  speaking:   I  will  haye  my  bond. 

{^Exit  Shtlocx 

Solan.    It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cur, 
That  eyer  kept  with  men. 

Ant.  Let  him  alone: 
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1*11  Ibllow  him  no  more  witii  bootless  prayers. 
He  seeks  mj  life;  his  reason  well  I  know. 
I  oft  deliver'd  from  his  forfeitures 
Many  that  hare  at  times  made  moan  to  me; 
Therefore  he  hates  me. 

Solan.  I  am  sure,  the  Duke 

Will  nerer  grant  this  foxfeitore  to  hold. 

Ant    The  Duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law « 
For  the  commodity  that  strangers  have 
With  us  in  Venice,  if  it  he  denied. 
Will  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  State; 
Since  that  the  trade  and  jurofit  of  the  city 
Consisteth  of  all  nations.     Therefore,  go : 
These  griefs  and  losses  have  so  'bated  me. 
That  I  shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh 
To-morrow  to  my  bloody  creditor. — 
Well,  Gaoler,  on.  —  Pray  God,  Bassanio  oome 
To  see  me  pay  Jiis  debt;  and  then  I  care  not 

lExeimi. 

sosKs  rv. 

Belmont.    A  Room  in  Pobtia*s  House. 

Enter  Pobtia.,  'Nebissa,  Lobexzo,  Jessica,  and 
Balthazab. 

Lor.    Madam,  althovgh  I  speak  it  in  your  presence, 
You  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit 
Of  god-like  amity ;  which  appears  most  strongly 
In  bearing  thus  the  absence  of  your  lord. 
But,  if  you  knew  to  whom  you  shew  this  honour. 
How  true  a  gentleman  you  send  relief. 
How  dear  a  lover  of  my  lord,  your  husband, 
I  know  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work. 
Than  customary  bounty  can  enforce  you. 
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For,    I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good. 
Nor  shall  not  now :  for  in  companions 
That  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  togethet. 
Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love. 
There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit ; 
Which  makes  me  think,  that  this  Antonio, 
Being  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord. 
Must  needs  be  like  my  lord.     If  it  be  so, 
How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestow'd. 
In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  my  soul 
From  out. the  state  of  hellish  cruelty! 
This  comes  too  near  the  praising  of  myself; 
Therefore,  no  more  of  it :  hear  other  things.  -«- 
Lorenzo,  I  commit  into  your  hands 
The  husbandry  and  manage  of  my  house, 
Until  my  lord's  return:  for  mine  own  part, 
I  have  toward  Heaven  breath'd  a  secret  vow 
To  live  in  prayer  and  contemplation. 
Only  attended  by  Nerissa  here, 
Until  her  husband  and  my  lord's  return. 
There  is  a  monastery  two  miles  off, 
And  there  we  will  abide.     I  do  desire  yon 
Not  to  deny  this  imposition. 
The  which  my  love,  and  some  necessity. 
Now  lays  upon  you. 

Lor  Madam,  with  all  my  heart : 

I  shall  obey  you  in  all  fair  commands. 

For.  '  My  people  do  already  know  my  mind. 
And  will  acknowledge  you  and  Jessica 
In  place  of  Lord  Bassanio  and  myself. 
60  fare  you  well,  till  we  shall  meet  again. 

Lor.    Fair  thoughts,  and  happy  hours,  attend  on 
you! 

Je$.    I  wish  your  ladyship  all  heart's  content. 
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For.    I  thank  you  for  your  wish,  and  am  well 
pleas*d 
To  wish  it  back  on  you :    fare  you  well,  Jessica.  — 
\Exeufni  Jessica  and  Lobsvzo. 
Now,  Balthazar, 

As  I  haye  ever  found  thee  honest,  true, 
So  let  me  find  thee  still.     Take  this  same  letter, 
And  use  thou  all  the  endeavour  of  a  man, 
In  speed  to  Padua:  see  thou  render  this 
Into  my  cousin's  hand,  Doctor  Bellario; 
And,  look,  what  notes  and  garments  he  doth  give 

thee,  .    ^ 

Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagin'd  speed 
Unto  the  Tranect,  to  the  common  ferry 
Which  trades  to  Venice.     Waste  no  time  in  words. 
But  get  thee  gone:  I  shall  be  there  before  thee. 

Balthazar,    Madam,  I  go  with  all  convenient  speed. 

[Exit. 

Par,    Come  on,  Nerissa:    I  have  work  in  hand 
That  you  yet  know  not  of.     We'll  see  our  husbands, 
Before  they  think  of  us. 

Ner.  Shall  they  see  us? 

For.    They  shall,  Nexissa;  but  in  such  a  habit. 
That  they  shall  think  we  are  accomplished 
With  that  we  lack.     I'll  hold  thee  any  wager, 
When  we  are  both  accoutred  like  young  men, 
I'll  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two. 
And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace; 
And  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy. 
With  a  reed  voice;  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride ;  and  speak  of  frays. 
Like  a  fine  bragging  youth;  and  tell  quaint  lies. 
How  honourable  ladies  sought  my  love. 
Which  I  denying,  they  fell  sick  and  died; 
I  could  not  do  withal :  —  then,  I'll  repent. 
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And  wIbIx,  for  all  that,  that  I  had  not  kill'd  them. 
And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  I'll  tell, 
That  men  shall  swear,  I  have  discontmned  school 
Above  a  twelyemonth.     I  have  within  my  mind 
A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  JackSy 
Which  I  will  practise. 

Ner.  Why,  shall  we  torn  to  man  ? 

For.    Fiet  what  a  question's  that, 
If  thou  wert  near  a  lewd  interpreter ! 
But  come:  I'll  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device 
When  I  am  in  my  coach,  which  stays  for  us 
At  the  Park  gate;  and  therefore  haste  away, 
For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day. 

[Exeiuu. 

SCBVB   v. 

The  Same.    A  Garden* 

Enter  Laxtkoxlot  and  Jessica. 

Loan.  Yes,  truly ;  for,  look  you,  the  sins  of  the 
father  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  children ;  therefore,  I 
promise  you,  I  fear  you.  I  was  always  plain  with 
you,  and  so  now  I  speak  my  agitation  of  the  mat- 
ter :  therefore,  be  of  good  cheer ;  for,  truly,  I  think, 
you  are  damn'd.  There  is  but  one  hope  in  it  that 
can  do  you  any  good,  and  that  is  but  a  kind  of  bas- 
tard hope,  neither. 

Jes.    And  what  hope  is  that,  I  pray  thee? 

Laun.  Marry,  you  may  partly  hope  that  your 
father  got  you  not ;  that  you  are  not  the  Jew's 
daughter. 

Jen,  That  were  a  kind  of  bastard  hope,  indeed: 
BO  the  sins  of  my  mother  should  be  visited  upon  me. 

Laun.    Truly,  then,  I  fear  you  are  damned  both 
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by  father  and  mother :  thus  when  I  shim  Scylla,  your 
father,  I  fall  into  Charybdis,  your  mother.  Well,  you 
are  gone  both  ways. 

Jes.  I  shall  be  saVd  by  my  husband;  he  hath 
made  me  a  Christian. 

Laun.  Truly,  the  more  to  blame  he:  we  were 
Christians  enow  before ;  e*en  as  many  as  could  well 
live  one  by  another.  This  making  of  Christians  will 
raise  the  price  of  hogs :  if  we  grow  all  to  be  pork* 
eaters,  we  shall  not  shortly  have  a  rashw  on  the 
coals  for  money. 

Enter  LosEirzo. 

Jes.  1*11  tell  my  husband,  Launcelot,  what  you 
say :   here  he  comes. 

Lor.  I  shall  grow  jealous  of  you,  shortly,  Launce 
lot,  if  you  thus  get  my  wife  into  comers. 

Jet.  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  us,  Lorenzo :  Launce- 
lot and  I  are  out.  He  tells  me  flatly,  there  is  no 
mercy  for  me  in  Heayen,  because  I  am  a  Jew's  daugh- 
ter; and  he  says,  you  are  no  good  member  of  the 
commonwealth,  lor  in  oonverting  Jews  to  Christians 
you  raise  the  prioe  of  pork. 

Lor.  I  shall  answer  that  better  to  the  common- 
wealth, than  yon  can  the  getting  up  of  the  negro's 
belly:    the  Moor  is  witii  child  by  you,  Launcelot. 

Laun.  It  is  much,  that  the  Moor  should  be  more 
than  reason;  but  if  she  be  less  than  an  honest  wo- 
maOf  she  is,  indeed,  more  than  I  took  her  for. 

Lor.  How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word ! 
I  think,  the  best  grace  of  wit  will  shortly  turn  into 
silence,  and  discourse  grow  commendable  in  none  only 
but  parrots. —-Go  in,  sirrah:  bid  them  prepare  fox 
dinner. 

Laun.    That  is  done,  sir ;  they  have  all  stomachs. 
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Lor,  Goodly  lord,  what  a  wit-snapper  are  you! 
then,  bid  them  prepare  dinner. 

Lotm.  That  is  done  too,  sir;  only,  cover  is  the 
word. 

Lor.    Will  yott  cover  then,  sir? 

Laun.     Not  so,  sir,  neither ;  I  know  my  duty. 

Lor.  Yet  more  quarrelling  with  occasion?  Wilt 
ihou  shew  the  whole  wealth  of  thy  wit  in  an  instant  ? 
I  pray  thee,  understand  a  plain  man  in  his  plain 
meaning  :  go  to  thy  fellows,  hid  them  cover  the 
table,  serve  in  the  meat,  and  we  will  come  in  to 
dinner. 

Laun,  For  the  table,  sir,  it  shall  be  serv'd  in , 
for  the  meat,  sir,  it  shall  be  covered ;  for  your  com- 
ing in  to  dinner,  sir,  why,  let  it  be  as  humours  and 
conceits  shall  govern.  [_ExU  Launcelot. 

Lor.     O,  dear  discretion,  how  his  words  are  suited ! 
The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words ;  and  I  do  know 
A  many  fools,  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Gamish'd  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  matter.     How  cheer'st  thou,  Jessica? 
And  now,  good  sweet,  say  thy  opinion; 
How  dost  thou  like  the  Lord  Bassanio's  wife? 

Je$.     Past  all  expressing.    It  is  very  meet. 
The  Lord  Bassanio  live  an  upright  life, 
For,  having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady, 
He  finds  the  joys  of  Heaven  here  on  Earth ; 
And,  if  on  Earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  it 
Is  reason  he  should  never  come  to  Heaven, 
Why,  if  two  gods  should  play  some  heieivenly  match, 
And  on  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  women. 
And  Portia  one,  there  must  be  something  else 
Pawn*d  with  the  other,  for  the  poor  rude  world 
Hath  not  her  fellow. 
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Lor,  Even  such  a  husband 

Hast  thou  of  me,  as  she  is  for  a  wife. 

Je9,    Nay,  but  ask  mj  opinion,  too,  of  that. 

Lor.   I  will  anon:  first,  let  us  go  to  dinner. 

Jes.    Nay,  let  me   praise    you,  while  I   haye  a 
stomach. 

Lor,   No,  pray  thee,  let  it  serve  for  table*talk; 
Then,  howsoe'er  thou  speak'st,  'mong  other  things 
I  shall  digest  it. 

/es.  Well,  m  set  you  forth. 

[JBxetiiil. 


ACT   IV. 

SoEKB  I.  —  Venice.    A  Ck>urt  of  Justice. 
Enter  the  Ditke,  the  Magniflooes,  Aktowio,  Bassa- 

KIO,  ORJLTIA.VO,  SAXA.BIK0,  SiLLAKIO,  Ond  OthOTW, 
DUXM. 

XTTHAT,  is  Antonio  here? 

T  f     Ant.  Ready,  so  please  your  Grace. 

Duke.    I  am  sorry  for  thee :  thou  art  come  to  an- 
swer 
A  stony  adrersary,  an  inhuman  wretch 
Uncapable  of  pity,  Toid  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy. 

AnL  I  have  heard, 

Your  Grace  hath  ta'en  great  pains  to  qualify 
His  rigorous  course;  but  since  he  stands  obdurate, 
And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 
Out  of  his  envy's  reach,  I  do  oppose 
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M7  patience  to  his  fury,  and  am  arm'd 

To  suffer  with  a  quietness  of  spirit 

The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  his. 

Duke.    Go,  one,  and  call  the  Jew  into  the  Court 
SalofL   He's  ready  at  the  door.    He  comes,  my  lord. 

Enter  Shtlock. 

Duke.    Make  room,  and  let  him  stand  hefore  out 
face. — 
Shylock,  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too, 
That  thou  but  lead'st  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 
To  the  last  hour  of  act ;  and  then,  'tis  thought, 
Thou*lt  show  thy  mercy  and  remorse,  more  strange 
Than  is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelty ; 
And  where  thou  now  exact'st  the  penalty. 
Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant's  flesh. 
Thou  wilt  not  only  loose  the  forfeiture. 
But,  touch*d  with  human  gentleness  and  love* 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal ; 
Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses. 
That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back. 
Enow  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down. 
And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state 
From  brassy  bosoms,  and  rough  hearts  of  flint. 
From  stubborn  Turks  and  Tartars,  never  train'd 
To  offices  of  tender  courtesy. 
We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew. 

Shy.    I  have  possess'd  your  Grace  of  what  I  pur- 
pose; 
And  by  our  holy  Sabbath  have  I  sworn 
To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 
If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter,  and  your  city's  freedom. 
You'll  ask  me,  why  I  rather  choose  to  have 
k  weight  of  carrion  flesh,  than  to  receive 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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Three  thousand  ducats?    1*11  not  answer  that: 

But,  say,  it  is  my  humour:  is  it  answer'd? 

What  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat. 

And  I  be  pleas'd  to  give  ten  thousand  ducats 

To  have  it  baned?    What,  are  you  answer'd  yet? 

Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig ; 

Some,  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat ; 

And  others  when  the  bag-pipe  sings  i'  th'  nose 

Cannot  contain  their  urine  for  affection. 

Masters  of  passion  sway  it  to  the  mood 

Of  what  it  likes,  or  loaths.    Now,  for  your  answer : 

As  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  render' d. 

Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig, 

Why  he,  a  harmless  necessary  cat, 

Why  he,  a  woollen  bag^pipe,  but  of  force 

Must  yield  to  such  inevitable  shame. 

As  to  offend,  himself  being  offended. 

So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not. 

More  than  a  lodg'd  hate,  and  a  certain  loathing, 

I  bear  Antonio,  that  I  follow  thus 

A  losing  suit  against  him.     Are  yon  answer'd? 

Bass.    This  is  no  answer,  thou  unfeeling  man. 
To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty. 

Shy,    I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my 
answer. 

Bass.    Do  all  men  kill  t^e  things  they  do  not  lore  ? 

Shy.     Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill  ? 

Bau.     Every  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  first. 

Shy.     What !  would'st  thou  have  a  serpent  sting 
tbee  twice? 

Ant.     I  pray  you,  think  you  question  with  the  Jew. 
You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beaeh. 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height; 
[You  may]  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 
[Why  he  hath  made]  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb; 
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You  maj  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise. 
When  they  are  fretten  with  the  gusts  of  heayen; 
You  may  as  well  do  any  thing  most  hard. 
As  seek  to  soften  that  (than  which»  what  harder?) 
His  Jewish  heart.  —  Therefore,  I  do  beseech  you, 
Make  no  more  offers,  use  no  fiuther  means. 
But  with  all  brief  and  plain  oonTeniency, 
r^et  me  have  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  will. 

Bass.    For  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here  is  six. 

Shy.     If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 
I  would  not  draw  them:  I  would  have  my  bond* 

Duke,     How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rendering 
none^ 

Shy.     What   judgment   shall   I   dread,   doing   no 
wrong  ? 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchased  slave. 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs,  and  mules. 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts,  .• 

Because  you  bought  them :  —  shall  I  say  to  you. 
Let  them  be  free ;  —  marry  them  to  your  heirs ;  — 
Why  sweat  they  under  burthens  ?  —  let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours;  and  let  their  palates 
Be  season' d  with  such  viands  ?     You  wiU  answer, 
The  slaves  are  ours.  —  So  do  I  aoiswer  you : 
The  pound  of  flesh,  whieh  I  demand  of  him, 
Is  dearly  bought;  'tis  mine,  and  I  will  have  it. 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law ! 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice. 
I  stand  for  judgment:    answer;    shall  I  have  it? 

Duke,     Upon  my  power  I  may  dismiss  this  Court, 
Unless  Bellario,  a  learned  Doctor, 
Whom  I  have  sent  for  to  determine  this 
Come  here  to-day. 
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Solar,  My  lord,  here  stays  without 

A.  messenger  with  letters  from  the  Doctor, 
New  come  from  Padua. 

DtUce.    Bring  us  the  letters:  call  the  messenger. 

Bass,    Good  .cheer,  Antonio!    What,  man,  courage 
yet! 
The  Jew  shall  have  my  fiesh,  blood,  bones,  and  all, 
Ere  thou  shalt  lose  for  me  one  drop  of  blood. 

AtU,    I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meetest  for  death:  the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground;   and  so  let  me. 
You  cannot  better  be  employ'd,  Bassanio, 
Than  to  liye  still,  and  write  mine  epitaph. 

Enter  Nebissa,  dressed  like  a  Lawyer's  Clerk.  . 

Duke.    Came  you  from  Padua,  from  Bellario? 

Ner.    From  both,  my  lord.     Bellario  greets  your 
Grace.  [^Presents  a  letter. 

Bass.    Why  dost  thou  whet  thy  knife  so  earnestly  ? 

Shy.     To  cut  the  forfeiture  from   that  bankrupt 
there. 

Ora.    Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  harsh  Jew, 
Thou  mak'st  thy  knife  keen;  but  no  metal  can, 
No,  not  the  hangman's  axe,  bear  half  the  keenness 
Of  thy  sharp  enyy.     Can  no  prayers  pierce  thee  ? 

Shy.    No,  none  that  thou  hast  wit  enough  to  make. 

Gra.    O,  be  thou  damn'd,  inexorable  dog; 
And  for  thy  life  let  justice  be  accused ! 
Thou  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  faith, 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men.     Thy  currish  spirit 
Govem*ct  a  wolf,  who,  hang'd  for  human  slaughter. 
Even  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet. 
And  whilst  thou  lay'st  in  thy  unhallow'd  dam. 
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InfuB'd  itself  in  thee ;  for  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starv'd,  and  ravenous. 

Shy.    Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  mj 
bond, 
Thou  but  offend*st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud* 
Kepair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall 
To  endless  ruin.  —  I  stand  h^re  for  law. 

Duke,    This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  commend 
A  young  and  learned  Doctor  to  our  Court. — 
Where  is  he? 

iVisr.  He  attendeth  here  hard  by. 

To  know  your  answer,  whether  you'll  admit  him. 

Duke.    With  all  my  heart :  —  some  three  or  four 
of  you 

00  give  him  courteous  conduct  to  this  place.— 
Mean  time,  the  Court  shall  hear  Bellario's  letter. 

[Clerk  reads.]  '*  Your  Grace  shall  understand^  that 
at  the  receipt  of  your  letter  I  am  very  sick ;  hut  in 
the  instant  that  your  messenger  camCy  in  laving  visita- 
tion was  with  me  a  young  doctor  of  Rome ;  his  name 
is  Balthazar.  I  acquainted  him  with  the  cause  in  con- 
troversy between  the  Jew  and  Antonio^  the  merchant : 
we  fumed  o*er  many  books  together :  he  is  furnished 
with  my  opinion  ;  whieh^  bettered  with  his  own  learnings 
the  greatness  whereof  I  cannot  enough  commend^  comes 
with  him^  at  my  importunity^  to  fill  up  your  Grace's 
request  in  my  stead.  I  beseech  you  let  his  lack  of  years 
be  no  impediment  to  let  him  lack  a  reverend  estimation^ 
for  I  never  knew  so  young  a  body  with  so  old  a  head. 

1  leave  him  to  your  gracious  acceptance^  whose  trial 
shall  better  publish  his  commendation'' 

Duke.    You  hear   the   leam*d   Bellario,   what   he 
writes: 
And  here,  I  take  it^  is  the  Doctor  come.  - 
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Enter  Pobtia,  dressed  like  a  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Give  me  your  hand.     Came  you  from  old  Bellario? 

For.    I  did,  my  lord. 

Duke.  You  are  welcome:  take  your  j^aoe. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 
That  holda  this  present  question  in  the  Court? 

For.    I  am  informed  throughly  of  the  cause,  — 
Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  Jew? 

Duke,    Antonio  and  old  Shylock,  hoth  stand  forth. 

For.    Is  your  name  Shylock? 

Shtf.  Shylock  is  my  name. 

For.    Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  fol- 
low; 
Yet  in  such  rule,  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn  you,  as  you  do  proceed.— 
You  stand  within  his  danger,  do  you  not? 

[To  Aktovio. 

Ant.    Ay,  so  he  says. 

For*  Do  you  confess  the  bond? 

Ant.    I  do. 

For.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

Shy.    On  what  compulsion  must  I  ?  tell  me  that. 

For.    The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  stoain'd ; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  bless' d ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes: 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest:  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  .better  than  his  crown: 
His  sceptre  shews  the  force  of  temporal  power. 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway; 
It  ia  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 
U  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself^ 
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A.nd  earthly  power  doth  then  shew  likest  Qod's, 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.     Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this,  — 
That  in  the  course  of  justice  none  of  us 
Should  see  salyation:  we  do  pray  for  mercy, 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  aU  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy.     I  haye  spoke  thus  much. 
To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea, 
AVhich  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  Court  of  Venice 
Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant  there. 

Sky>    My  deeds  upon  my  head.     I  crave  the  law ; 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 

For.    Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money? 

Bass.    Yes,  here  I  tender  it  for  him  in  the  Court; 
Yea,  twice  the  sum:  if  that  will  not  suffice, 
I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o'er. 
On  forfeit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  heart. 
If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear. 
That  malice  bears  down  truth:   and,  I  beseech  you. 
Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority: 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong. 
And  curb  this  cruel  deyil  of  his  will. 

Par.    It  must  not  be.    There  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established: 
'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent; 
And  many  an  error,  by  the  same  example. 
Will  rush  into  the  State.     It  cannot  be. 

Shjf.    A  Daniel  eome  to  judgment!  yea,  a  Dan* 
iel!  — 
O  wise  young  judge,  how  do  I  honour  thee ! 

Por.     I  pray  you  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 

Shjf.    Here  'tis,  most  reverend  Doctor ;  here  it  is. 

Par.     Shylock,   there's  thrice   thy  money   offer'd 
thee. 

S4jr.    An  oath,  an  oath«  I  have  an  oath  in  Heaven 
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Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul? 
No,  not  for  Venice. 

For.  Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit. 

And  la^dully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  fiesh,  to  be  by  him  cut  off 
Nearest  the  merchant's  heart.  —  Be  merciful; 
Take  thrice  thy  money:  bid  me  tear  the  bond. 

Shy.     When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenour.  — 
It  doth  appear  you  are  a  worthy  judge : 
You  know  the  law;  your  exposition 
Hath  been  most  sound:  I  charge  you  by  the  law, 
Whereof  you  are  a  well-desening  pillar. 
Proceed  to  judgment.     By  my  soul  I  swear, 
There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  me.     I  stay  here  on  my  bond. 

Ani.    Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  Court 
To  gire  tbe  judgment. 

Par.  Why  then,  thus  it  is:  — 

You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife;-— 

Shy.    O  noble  judge !     O  excellent  young  man ! 

Par,     —    For  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law. 
Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty 
Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond. 

Shy,     'Tis  very  true.     O  wise  and  upright  judge ! 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks! 

Par.    Therefore,  lay  bare  your  bosom. 

Shy,  Ay,  his  breast; 

So  says  the  bond  :  —  doth  it  not,  noble  judge  ?  — 
Nearest  his  heart:  those  are  the  very  words. 

Par,    It  is  so.     Are  there  balance  here  to  weigh 
The  fiesh? 

Sky,  I  have  them  ready. 

Par,    Have  by  some  surgeon,   Shylock,  on  your 
charge. 
To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  should  bleed  to  death. 
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Shy.     It  is  not  nominated  in  the  bond. 

For.     It  is  not  so  express'd;  but  what  of  that? 
'Twere*  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 

Shy.    1  cannot  find  it;  'tis  not  in  the  bond. 

Par.    Come,  merchant,  haye  you  any  thing  to  say  ? 

Ant.    But  little  :  I  am  arm'd,  and  well  prepar*d.  — 
Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio :  fare  you  well. 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you; 
For  herein  Fortune  shews  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom:  it  is  still  her  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  out-live  his  wealth. 
To  view  with  hollow  eye,  and  wrinkled  brow, 
An  age  of  poverty ;  from  which  lingering  penance 
Of  siich  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off. 
Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife: 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end ; 
Say,  how  I  lov*d  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death; 
And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge, 
Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love. 
Repent  not  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend. 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt; 
For,  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 
I'll  pay  it  instantly  with  all  my  heart. 

Bass.    Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife 
Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself; 
But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world, 
Are  not  with  me  esteem'd  above  thy  life: 
I  would  lose  all,  ay,  sacrifice  them  all. 
Here  to  this  devil,  to  deliver  you. 

For.    Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks  foi 
that. 
If  she  were  by  to  hear  you  make  the  offer. 

Gra.    1  have  a  wife,  whom,  I  protest,  I  love: 
I  would  she  were  in  Heaven,  so  she  could 
Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew. 
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Ner.     'Tie  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  back; 
The  wish  would  make,  else,  an  unquiet  house. 

Shy,     lAHde.']    These  be  the  Christian  husbands ! 
I  have  a  daughter; 
Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabas 
Had  been  her  husband  rather  than  a  Christian! 
[To  PoBTiA.]    We  trifle  time;   I  pray  thee  pursue 
sentence. 

Par.    A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  is 
thine: 
The  Court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 

Shy.    Most  rightful  judge  \ 

Far,    And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off  hk 
breast : 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  Court  awards  it. 

iSA^.    Most  learned  judge!— A  sentence!  come, 
prepare ! 

Por,    Tarry  a  little:  there  b  something  else.— - 
This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood; 
The  words  expressly  are,  a  pound  of  flesh : 
Take  then  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh ; 
But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 
One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 
Are  by  the  laws  of  Venice  oonflscate 
Unto  the  State  of  Venice. 

Gra.    O  upright  judge  i  -^  Mark,  Jew :  —  O  learned 
judge ! 

Shy.    Is  that  the  law  i 

Por.  Thyself  shalt  see  the  Act; 

For,  aa  thou  urgest  justice^  be  assured. 
Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desirest. 

Gra,    O  learned  judge ! — Mark,  Jew :  —  a  learned 
judge ! 

Shy.    I  take  this  offer  then :  pay  the  bond  thrice, 
\nd  let  the  Christian  go. 
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BasM,  Here  is  the  money. 

For.    Soft ! 
The  Jew  shall  hare  all  justice ;  —  soft ! — no  haste :  — 
He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty. 

Crra.     O  Jew  !  an  upright  judge,  a  learned  judge : 

Par.     Therefore,  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the  flesh. 
Shed  thou  no  blood;  nor  cut  thou  less,  nor  more. 
But  just  a  pound  of  flesh :  if  thou  tak'st  more. 
Or  less,  than  a  just  pound,  — be  it  so  much 
As  makes  it  light,  or  heavy,  in  the  substance, 
Oi  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple,  —  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair. 
Thou  diest,  and  all  thy  goods  are^conflsoate. 

Gra.     A  second  Daniel,  a  Darnel,  Jew ! 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  Mp. 

Par,   Why  doth  the  Jew  pause  ?  take  thy  forieiture. 

Shy.     Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 

Bass,     I  have  it  ready  for  thee:  here  it  is. 

Por.     He  hath  refus'd  it  in  the  open  Court: 
He  shall  hare  merely  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Gra.    A  Daniel,  still  say  I ;  a  second  Daniel !  — 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 

S^y.     Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  principal? 

Par,     Thou  shalt  have  nothing  but  the  forfeiture. 
To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew. 

Shy.    Why  then  the  Devil  give  him  good  of  it. 
I'll  stay  no  longer  question. 

Por.  Tarry,  Jew: 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 
It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  bf  Venice, 
If  it  be  prov'd  against  an  alien, 
That  by  direct  or  indirect  attempts 
He  seek  the  life  of  any  citizen. 
The  party,  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive. 
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Shall  seize  one  lialf  his  goods :  the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  State ; 
And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  Duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice. 
In  which  predicament,  I  say,  thou  stand'st; 
For  it  appears  by  manifest  proceeding. 
That,  indirectly,  and  directly  too, 
Ihou  hast  contriv'd  against  the  very  life 
Of  the  defendant,  and  thou  hast  incurr'd 
The  danger  formerly  by  me  rehears'd. 
Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  Dake. 

Gfra.     Beg  that  thou  may'st  have  leave  to  hang 
thyself; 
And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  State, 
Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord; 
Therefore,  thou  must  be  hang'd  at  the  State's  charge. 

Duke.    That  thou  shalt  see  the  difference  of  our 
spirit, 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thon  ask  it. 
For  half  thy  wealth,  it  is  Antonio's : 
The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  State, 
Which  humbleness  may  drive  onto  a  flne. 

For,    Ay,  for  the  State;  not  for  Antonio. 

Shy.    Nay,  take  my  life  and  all ;  pardon  not  that : 
You  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house;  you  take  my  life 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

For,    What  mercy  can  you  render  him,  Antonio  ? 

Gfra.     A  halter  gratis ;    nothing    else,  for  Qod's 
sake! 

AnL     So  please  my  l6rd  the  Duke,  and  all   the 
Court, 
To  quit  the  fine  for  one  half  of  his  goods, 
I  am  content,  so  he  will  let  me  have 
The  other  half  in  use,  to  render  it. 
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Upon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman 

That  lately  stole  hiB  daughter: 

Two  things  provided  more,  —  that,  for  this  farour^ 

He  presently  become  a  Christian; 

The  other,  that  he  do  record  a  gift. 

Here  in  the  Court,  of  all  he  dies  possess'd. 

Unto  his  son  Lorenzo,  and  his  daughter. 

Duke.    He  shall  do  this,  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  pardon  that  I  late  pronounced  here. 

Par.    Art  thou  contented,  Jew?  what  dost  thou 
say? 

Shy,    I  am  content. 

Par.  Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift. 

Shy.     I  pray  you  give  me  leave  to  go  from  hence. 
I  am  not  well.     Send  the  deed  after  me, 
And  I  will  sign  it, 

Duke.  Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it. 

Gra.    In   christening    thou   shalt  hare  two   god- 
fathers ; 
Had  I  been  judge  thou  should'st  hare  had  ten  more. 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font. 

[^Exit  Shtlook. 

Duke.     Sir,  I  entreat  you  with  me  home  to  dinner. 

Par.    1  humbly  do  desire  your  Grace  of  pardon : 
I  must  away  this  night  toward  Padua, 
And  it  is  meet  I  presently  set  forth. 

Duke.    I  am  sorry  that  your  leisure  serves  you  not. 
Antonio,  gratify  this  gentleman. 
For,  in  my  mind,  you  are  much  bound  to  him. 

{_Exeunt  Duke,  Magnificoes,  and  Train 

Ba$$.    Most  worthy  gentleman,  I  and  my  Mend 
Have  by  your  wisdom  been  this  day  acquitted 
Of  grievous  penalties ;  in  lieu  whereof. 
Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 
We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal. 
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Ant    And  stand  indebted,  over  and  aboye. 
In  love  and  service  to  you  evermore. 

For.     He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied^ 
And  I,  delivering  you,  am  satisfied. 
And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid. 
My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary. 
I  pray  you  know  me  when  we  meet  again: 
I  wish  you  well,  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Bass.     Dear  sir,  of  fierce  I  must  attempt  you  fiir- 
ther : 
Take  some  remembrance  of  us  as  a  tribute, 
Not  as  a  fee.     Grant  me  two  things,  I  pray  you; 
Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  pardon  me. 

Par.    You   press    me   &r,  and    therefore    I   will 
yield. 
Give  me  your  gloves ;  1*11  wear  them  for  your  sake ; 
And,  for  your  love,  1*11  take  this  ring  from  you. — 
Do  not  draw  back  your  hand;  1*11  take  no  more; 
And  you  in  love  shall  not  deny  me  tiiis. 

Bass.     This  ring,  good  sir?  —  alas,  it  is  a  trifle; 
I  will  not  shame  myself  to  give  you  this. 

Par.     I  will  have  nothing  else  but  only  this; 
And  now,  methinks,  I  have  a  mind  to  it. 

Bass.    There's  more  depends  on  this  than  on  the 
value. 
The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you. 
And  find  it  out  by  proclamation; 
Only  for  this,  I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

Par.    1  see,  sir,  you  are  liberal  in  offers : 
You  taught  me  first  to  beg;  and  now,  methinks, 
You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answer'd. 

Bass.    Good  sir,  this  ring  was  given  me  by  my 
wife; 
And  when  she  put  it  on  she  made  me  vow 
That  I  should  neither  sell,  nor  give,  nor  lose  it. 
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For.    That  'scuse  aerves  many  men  to  save  their 
gifts. 
An  if  your  wife  be  not  a  mad  woman, 
And  know  how  well  I  have  deserv'd  thie  ring. 
She  would  not  hold  out  enemy  for  ever 
For  giving  it  to  me.     Well,  peace  be  with  you. 

{^Exewni  Poktia  and  Nebibsa. 

Ant.    My  Lord  Bassanio,  let  him  have  the  ring: 
Let  his  deservings,  and  my  love  withal, 
Be  valued  against  your  wife's  commandment. 

Bass,     Go,  Gratiano;  run  and  overtake  him. 
Give  him  the  ring,  and  bring  him,  if  thou  canst, 
Unto  Antonio's  house.  — Away!  make  haste. 

[^ExU   GSATIANO. 

Come,  you  and  I  will  thither  presently. 
And  in  the  morning  early  will  we  both 
Fly  toward  Belmont.     Come,  Antonio.  [JBretmt. 


SCENS  II. 
The  Same.     A  Street. 

Enter  Pobtia  and  Nebissa. 

Par.     Inquire  the  Jew's  house  out,  give  him  this 
deed. 
And  let  him  sign  it.     We'll  away  to-night, 
And  be  a  day  before  our  husbands  home. 
This  deed  will  be  well  welcome  to  Lorenro. 

Enter  Gbatiaito. 

Gra.    Fair  sir,  you  are  well  o'erta'en. 
My  Lord  Bassanio,  upon  more  advice, 
Hath  sent  you  here  this  ring,  and  doth  entreat 
Your  company  at  dinner.* 
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Por.  That  cannot  be. 

His  ring  I  do  accept  most  thankfdlly, 
And  80,  I  pray  you,  tell  him:  furthermore, 
I  pray  you,  shew  my  youth  old  Shylock*s  house. 

Gra.    That  will  I  do. 

iVer.  Sir,  I  would  speak  with  you.— - 

\To  PoBTiA.]     I'll  see  if  I  can  get  my  husband's 

ring, 
Which  I  did  make  him  swear  to  keep  for  ever. 

Pot.    Thou  may'st,  I  warrant.     We  shall  have  old 
swearing. 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men; 
But  we'll  out&ce  them,  and  outswear  them  too. 
Away !  make  haste  :  thou  know'st  where  I  will  tarry. 

JVer.     Come,  good  sir ;  will  you  shew  me  to  this 
house  ?  [Ecetiia. 


ACT    V. 


Bosks  I.  — Belmont.    The  Avenue  to  Pobtia's 
House. 

Enter  Lobenzo  and  Jessica. 

Lorenzo, 

THE  moon  shines  bright.  —  In  such  a  night  a 
this. 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees. 
And  they  did  make  no  noise  —  in  such  a  night, 
Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojan  walls. 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents. 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night. 
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Jt9.  In  Bucli  a  nigbty 

Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew; 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself. 
And  ran  dismay'd  away. 

Lw*  In  such  a  night. 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  sea-banks,  and  wav'd  her  lore 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Jt9.  In  such  a  night, 

Medea  gathered  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  JSson. 

Lot,  In  such  a  night. 

Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 
And  with  an  unthrift  love  did  run  from  Venice, 
As  far  as  Belmont. 

Jti.  In  such  a  night. 

Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  lov'd  her  well. 
Stealing  her  soul  with  many  rows  of  faith. 
And  ne'er  a  true  one. 

Lor,  In  such  a  night. 

Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew. 
Slander  her  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her. 

/es.    I  would  out-night  you,  did  no  body  come; 
But,  hark,  I  hear  the  footing  of  a  man. 

Evi&r  Stsphako. 

Lot,    Who  comes  so  fast  in  silence  of  the  night? 

SLephooio,    A  friend. 

Lot,    a  friend?  what  friend?  your  name,  I  pray 
you,  friend? 

Sttph,     Stephano  is  my  name ;  and  I  bring  word, 
My  mistress  will  before  the  break  of  day 
Be  here  at  Belmont:   she  doth  stray  about 
By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays 
For  happy  wedlock  hours. 

VOL.  IV.  o 
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Lor.  Wlio  comes  with  her? 

S^epA.    None,  but  a  holy  hermit,  and  her  maid. 
I  pray  you,  is  my  master  yet  retom'd? 

Lor.     He  is  not,  nor  we  hare  not  heard   from 
him. — 
Rut  go  we  in,  I  pray  thee,  Jessica, 
And  ceremoniously  let  os  prepare 
Some  welcome  for  the  mistress  of  the  honse. 

Enter  Lavnoslot. 

Laun.    Sola,  sola !  wo  ha,  ho !  sola»  sola  I 

Lor.    Who  calls? 

Laun.  Sola  1  did  yon  see  Master  Lorenao,  and  Mis* 
tress  Lorenzo?  sola,  sola! 

Lor.    Leave  hallooing,  man;  here. 

Laun.     Sola!   where?  where? 

Lor.    Here. 

Laun.  Tell  him,  there's  a  post  come  from  my  mas- 
ter, with  his  horn  full  of  good  news :  my  master  will 
be  here  ere  morning.  [Exit. 

Lor.    Sweet  soul,  let's  in,  and  there  expect  their 
coming. 
And  yet  no  matter ;  —  why  should  we  go  in  ? 
My  friend  Stephano,  signify,  I  pray  you, 
Within  the  house,  your  mistress  is  at  hand ; 
And  bring  your  music  forth  into  the  air. — 

[Exit  Stephano. 
How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank! 
Here  we  will  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears:   soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica :    look,  how  the  floor  of  Heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold*st 
Hut  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
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Still  quiring  to  the  joong-ey'd  cherubiiui; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  yesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

Enter  Musicians. 
Come,  ho !  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hynm : 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear. 
And  draw  her  home  with  music.  [^MuHe. 

Jea,    I  am  nerer  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  mttsic« 
Lor,    The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentiye: 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neighing  loud, 
Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood. 
If  they  but  hear,  perchance,  a  trumpet  sound. 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears, 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 
Their  savage  eyes  tum*d  to  a  modest  gaze 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music :  therefore  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods ; 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage. 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils : 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night. 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus. 
Let-  no  such  man  be  trusted.  —  Mark  the  music 

Enter  Pobtia  and  Nebissa,  at  a  distance. 

For.    That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my  halL 
How  far  that  littie  candle  throws  his  beams! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 
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Net.    When  the  moon  shone,  we  did  not  see  the 
candle. 

For.    80  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  lees: 
A.  suhstitnte  shines  brightly  as  a  king. 
Until  a  king  be  by;   and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.    Music!  hark! 

Ner,    It  is  your  music,  madam,  of  the  house. 

Par,    Nothing  is  good,  I  see,  without  respect: 
Methinks,  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  day. 

Ner*    Silence  bestows  that  virtue  on  it,  madam. 

Par,    The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark, 
A\nien  neither  is  attended;   and,  I  think. 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 
How  many  things  by  season  season'd  are 
To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection !  — 
Peace,  ho !   the  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion, 
And  would  not  be  awak'd !  [^Musie  ceases. 

Lor,  That  is  the  voice. 

Or  I  am  much  deceiv'd,  of  Portia. 

Par,    He  knows  me,  as  ike  blind  man  knows  the 
cuckoo, 
By  the  .bad  voice. 

Lor,  Dear  lady,  welcome  home. 

Par,    We  have  been  praying  for  our  husbands' 
welfare. 
Which  speed,  we  hope,  the  better  for  our  words. 
Are  they  return' d? 

Lor,  Madam,  they  are  not  yet; 

But  there  is  come  a  messenger  before, 
To  signify  their  coming. 

Par,  Go  in,  Nerissa : 

Qive  order  to  my  servants,  that  they  ta)^ 
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No  note  at  all  of  our  being  absent  hence ;  — 
Nor  you,  Lorenzo;  —  Jessica,  nor  you. 

[il  tucket  sounded* 
Lor.    Your  husband  is  at  hand  :  I  hear  his  trumpet. 
We  are  no  tell-tales.  Madam ;  fear  you  not. 
For.    This  night,  methinks,   is  but  the  daylight 
sick; 
It  looks  a  little  paler:  'tis  a  day, 
Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Antonio,  Obatiano,  and  thetr 
Followers. 

Base,    We  should  hold  day  with  the  Andpodes, 
If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun. 

For,    Let  me  give  light,  but  let  me  not  be  light, 
For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband. 
And  never  be  Bassanio  so  for  me: 
But  Ood  sort  all !  —  You  are  welcome  home,  my 
lord. 

Bass,    1  thank  you.  Madam.    Qire  welcome  to  my 
friend: 
This  is  the  man ;  this  is  Antonio, 
To  whom  I  am  so  infinitely  bound. 

For.    You  should  in  all  sense  be  much  bound  to 
him; 
For,  as  I  hear,  he  was  much  bound  for  you. 

Ant.    No  more  than  I  am  well  acquitted  of. 

For.    Sir,  you  axe  very  welcome  to  our  house : 
It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words. 
Therefore,  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy. 

Gra.    [  To  Nebissa.]     By  yonder  moon,  I  swear, 
you  do  me  wrong; 
In  faith,  I  gave  it  to  the  Judge's  clerlT: 
Would  he  were  gelt  that  had  it,  for  my  part. 
Since  you  do  take  it,  love,  so  much  at  heart. 
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Par.    A  quaxrel,  ho,  already!  what's  the  matter? 

Gra.    About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring 
That  she  did  give  me;  whose  poesy  was 
For  all  the  world,  like  cutlers*  poetry 
Upon  a  knife,  **  LoTe  me,  and  leave  me  not." 

Ner»    What  talk  you  of  the  poesy,  or  the  nine  ? 
You  swore  to  me,  when  I  did  give  it  you. 
That  you  would  wear  it  till  the  hour  of  death. 
And  that  it  shotdd  lie  with  you  in  your  grare: 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  vehement  oaths. 
You  should  hare  been  respective,  and  have  kept  it. 
Gave  it  a  judge's  clerk !   no,  God's  my  judge. 
The  clerk  will  ne'er  wear  hair  on's  face,  that  had  it 

Gra,    He  will,  an  if  he  live  to  be  a  man. 

JVer.     Ay,  if  a  woman  live  to  be  a  man. 

Gra.    Now,  by  this  hand,  I  gave  it  to  a  youth, 
A  kind  of  boy ;   a  little  scrubbed  boy, 
No  higher  than  thyself,  the  Judge's  clerk; 
A  prating  boy,  that  begg'd  it  as  a  fee: 
I  could  not  for  my  heart  deny  it  him. 

Par,    You  were  to  blame,  —  I  must  be  plain  with 
you,— 
To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  gift; 
A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger, 
And  so  riveted  with  faith  unto  your  fiesh. 
I  gave  my  love  a  ring,  and  made  him  swear 
Never  to  part  with  it ;   and  here  he  stands : 
I  dare  be  sworn  for  him,  he  would  not  leave  it. 
Nor  pluck  it  firom  his  finger  for  the  wealth 
That  the  world  masters.     Now,  in  fiiith,  GratianOj 
You  give  your  wife  too  unkind  a  cause  of  grief: 
An  'twere  to  me,  I  should  be  mad  at  it. 

Bass,     [^Aside,"]    Why,  I  were  best  to  cut  my  left 
hand  ofi; 
And  swear  I  lost  the  ring  defending  it. 
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Gra.    My  Lord  BasBanio  gave  Iub  ring  away 
(Into  the  Judge  tliat  begg'd  it,  hnd,  indeed. 
Deserved  it  too;  and  then  the  boy,  his  clerk. 
That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begg'd  mine; 
And  neither  man  nor  master  would  take  aught 
But  the  two  rings. 

For,     What  ring  gave  you,  my  lord? 
Not  that,  I  hope,  which  you  received  of  me. 

Bas$,     If  I  could  add  a  lie  unto  a  fault, 
I  would  deny  it ;   but  you  see,  my  finger 
Hath  not  the  ring  upon  it:   it  is  gone. 

Por,    Even  so  void  is  your  &lse  heart  of  truth. 
By  HeaTen,  I  will  ne'er  come  in  your  bed 
Until  I  see  the  ring. 

Ner.  Nor  I  in  yours. 

Till  I  again  see  mine. 

Bass.  Sweet  Portia, 

If  you  did  know  to  whoij^  I  gave  the  ring. 
If  you  did  know  fbr  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
And  would  conceive  for  what  I  gave  the  ring. 
And  how  unwillingly  I  left  die  ring. 
When  naught  would  be  accepted  but  the  ring, 
You  would  abate  the  strength  of  your  displeasure. 

Por.     If  you  had  known  the  virtue  of  the  ring, 
Or  half  her  worthiness  that  gave  the  ring. 
Or  your  own  honour  to  contain  the  ring. 
You  would  not  then  have  parted  with  the  ring. 
What  man  is  there  so  much  unreasonable. 
If  you  had  pleas'd  to  have  defended  it 
With  any  terms  of  zeal,  wanted  the  modesty 
To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony? 
Nerissa  teaches  me  what  to  believe : 
I'll  die  for't,  but  some  woman  had  the  ring. 

Bass,    No,  by  mine  honour.  Madam,  by  my  soul, 
No  woman  had  it;   bat  a  Civil  Doctor, 
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Which  did  refuse  three  thousand  ducats  of  me. 

And  begg*d  the  ring,  the  which  I  did  deny  him. 

And  suffer'd  him  to  go  displeased  away. 

Even  he  that  had  held  up  the  very  life 

Of  my  dear  friend.     What  should  I  say,  sweet  lady  ? 

I  was  enforc*d  to  send  it  after  him: 

I  was  beset  with  shame  and  courtesy; 

My  honour  would  not  let  ingratitude 

So  much  besmear  it.     Pardon  me,  good  lady; 

And,  by  these  blessed  candles  of  the  night. 

Had  you  been  there,  I  think  you  would  have  begg'd 

The  ring  of  me  to  give  the  worthy  Doctor. 

For.    Let  not  that   Doctor  e'er   come   near  my 
house. 
Since  he  hath  got  the  jewel  that  I  loT*d, 
And  that  which  you  did  swear  to  keep  for  m% 
I  will  become  as  liberal  as  you: 
ril  not  deny  him  any  thiyg  I  haye; 
No,  not  my  body,  nor  my  husband's  bed. 
Know  him  I  shall,  I  am  well  sure  of  it: 
Lie  not  a  night  from  home;  watch  me  like  Argus; 
If  you  do  not,  if  I  be  left  alone. 
Now,  by  mine  honour,  which  is  yet  mine  own, 
I'll  have  the  Doctor  for  my  bedfellow. 

Ner,    And  I  his  derk;  therefore,  be  well  advisM 
How  you  do  leaye  me  to  mine  own  protection. 

Gra,    Well,  do  you  so:    let  not  me  take  him^ 
then; 
For,  if  I  do,  I'll  mar  the  young  clerk's  pen. 

Ant.    I   am  th'  unhappy  subject  of  these  quar^ 
rels. 

For,    Sir,  grieve  not  you;  you  are  welcome  not* 
withstanding. 

BoMM.    Portia,  forgive  me  this  enforced  wrong; 
And  in  the  hearing  of  these  many  friends 
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I  swear  to  thee,  eyeu  by  thine  own  fair  eyes. 
Wherein  I  see  myself^  — 

For.  Mark  you  but  thatl 

In  both  my  eyes  he  doubly  sees  himself; 
In  each  eye,  one :  -^  swear  by  your  double  self. 
And  there's  an  oath  of  credit. 

Boat,  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Pardon  this  fault,  and  by  my  soul  I  swear, 
I  never  more  will  break  an  oath  with  thee. 

AnXn    I  once  did  lend  my  body  for  his  wealth, 
Which,  but  for  him  that  had  your  husband's  ring. 
Had  quite  miscarried:  I  dare  be  bound  again. 
My  soul  upon  the  forfeit,  that  your  lord 
Will  noTer  more  break  faith  advisedly. 

For.     Then,  you  shall  be  his  surety.     Give  him 
this. 
And  bid  him  keep  it  better  than  the  other. 

AnX.    Here,  Lord   Bassanio;   swear  to  keep  this 
ring. 

Baz9.    By  Heaven  1   it  is  the  same  I  gave  the 
Doctor. 

Pwr,    I  had  it  of  him :   pardon  me,  Bassanio, 
For  by  this  ring  the  Doctor  lay  with  me. 

iVer.    And  pardon  me,  my  gentle  Gratiano, 
For  that  same  scrubbed  boy,  the  Doctor's  derk. 
In  lieu  of  thee  last  night  did  lie  with  me. 

Gra.    Why,  this  is  like  the  mending  of  highways 
In  Summer,  where  the  ways  are  fair  enough. 
What !  are  we  cuckolds,  ere  we  have  deserv'd  it  ? 

Pot.    Speak  not  so  grossly.  —  You  are  all  amaz'd : 
Here  is  a  letter,  read  it  at  your  leisure ; 
It  comes  from  Padua,  from  Bellario : 
There  you  shall  find,  that  Portia  was  the  Doctor; 
Nerissa  there,  her  clerk.    Lorenzo,  here, 
oa 
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Shall  witness  I  set  forth  as  soon  as  yon, 
And  eren  but  now  return' d :  I  have  not  yet 
Enter'd  my  house. -— Antonio,  you  are  welcome; 
And  I  have  better  news  in  store  for  you. 
Than  you  expect:   unseal  this  letter  soon; 
There  you  shall  find,  three  of  your  argosies 
Are  richly  come  to  harbour  suddenly. 
You  shall  not  know  by  what  strange  accident 
I  chanced  on  this  letter. 

AnL  I  am  dumb. 

Bass,   Were  you  the  Doctor,  and  I  knew  you  not  t 

Gra.    Were  you  the  clerk,  that  is  to  make  me 
cuckold  ? 

Ner.    Ay ;  but  the  clerk  that  never  means  to  do  it. 
Unless  he  live  until  he  be  a  man. 

Bass,     Sweet  Doctor,  you  shall  be  my  bedfellow: 
When  I  am  absent,  then  lie  with  my  wife. 

Ant,     Sweet  lady,   you  have  given  me  life,  and 
living; 
For  here  I  read  for  Certain  that  my  ships 
Are  safely  come  to  road. 

Por,  How  now,  Lorenzo? 

My  derk  hath  some  good  comforts,  too,  for  you. 

Ner,    Ay,  and  1*11  give  them  him  without  a  fee.  — 
There  do  I  give  to  yod  and  Jessica, 
From  the  rich  Jew,  a  speoiai  deed  of  gift, 
After  his  death,  of  all  he  dies  possess'd  of. 

Lor,    Fair  ladies,  you  drop  tnaana  in  the  way 
Of  starved  people. 

Por,  It  is  almost  morning; 

And  yet,  I  am  sure,  you  are  i^ot  satisfied 
Of  these  events  at  full.    Let  us  go  in ; 
And  charge  us  there  upon  inter'gatories* 
And  we  will  answer  all  things  fidthiully. 
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Gra.     Let  it  be  so :    the  first  inter'gatory, 
That  my  Nerissa  shall  be  sworn  on,  is, 
Whether  till  the  next  night  she  had  rather  stay, 
Or  go  to  bed  now,  being  two  hours  to  day? 
But  were  the  day  come,  I  should  wish  it  dark,    > 
Til]  I  were  couching  with  the  Doctor's  clerk* 
Well,  while  I  live,  I'll  fear  no  other  thing 
So  sore,  as  keeping  safe  Nerissa's  ring.        [^Lxeuni, 
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ACT  FIBST. 

SOBXfB  L 

p.  147.  **  Enter  Antonio,  8a.lajlino,  and  Saxjlnio  "  :  ~  The 
rimilarit^r  between  the  names  of  Antoino't  oompanionB  has 
eanaed  some  oonfriAan  in  the  prefixes,  as  they  appear  in 
the  folio.  Fortunately,  however,  Roberts'  quarto  is  clear- 
ly correct  in  this  respect  Mr.  Knight,  following  Capell, 
and  Mr.  Halliwell,  Mr.  Verplanck  and  Mr.  Hudson,  fol- 
lowing him,  haye  taken  the  liberty  of  changing  Salanio  to 
Sokmiot  —  a  liberty,  however  triflmg,  without  excuse ;  for 
the  former  orthography  is  plainly  given  in  the  foUo  and 
in  both  quartos.  Mr.  Knight  idso  assumes  Saierio,  the 
name  of  the  Messenger  who  arrives  from  Venice  in  the 
third  Act,  to  be  a  misprint  fixr  Salanio  or  SaiaHno  — -  he 
prints  S^hmo.  This  is  without  warrant ;  for  in  the  text, 
as  well  as  in  the  stage  direotions,  this  character  is  plainly 
called  Saierio.  The  st^le  of  his  speech,  too,  shows  that 
he  is  a  person  of  inferior  rank  to  Salarino  and  Salanio. 
The  Merchant's  name  is  spelled  Anthotiio  throughout  the 
play  in  the  folio  and  in  both  quartos. 

"  *<  — ^  your  arffotiea  "  ;—r  Argosies  were  merchant  ves- 
sels of  heavy  tonnage,  for  that  time.  A  writer  in  Knisht'b 
Shakeapeart  says  &at  the  largest  were  only  of  two  hun- 
dred tons  burthen. 

p.  148.  " my  wealthy  Andrew  *' :  —  This  name  was  prob- 
ably a  common  one  for  ships,  in  compliment  to  Andrea 
Doria,  the  great  Genoese  Admiral. 

'  <*  VaiUnff  her  high  top  "  :  —  i.  e.,  lowering.  See  Note 
on  ••  angels  vailing  clouds."  Lovt^s  Labom's  Lott,  Act  V. 
8c.  2. 

//  «« Why,  then  yim  are  in  love  "  :  —  This  speech  and  the 
next  have  the  prefix  Soto.,  in  the  Iblio.    But  in  Roberts' 

(2Z7) 
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quarto  they  are  giyen  to  Salarino,  and  with  evident  propri- 
ety, as  he  IB  the  more  loqnacionfl  of  Antonio* »  two  friends, 
and  just  after  the  entrance  of  BaaMonio  declares  that  he 
had  intended  to  banter  Antonio  into  good  spirits.  See 
the  first  Note  on  this  Scene. 

p.  1 49.  '<  Fare  ye  well "  :  —  Tlus  colloquial  contraction  is  found 
in  the  folio  and  in  both  quartos,  but  is  disregarded  by  all 
modem  editors,  not  even  excepting  CapelL  Restorations 
of  such  slight  textual  traits,  characteristic  though  they 
are,  will  be  silently  made  during  the  remainder  of  the 
play. 

p.  150.     «• where  every  man  must  play,"  &c. :  —  Roberts' 

quarto  has  *<  every  one.** 

« I  am  Sir  Oracle  ":  —  In  the  folio,  « I  am  mt  an  Or- 
acle," in  the  quartos,  « I  am  sir  oracle ; "  and  the  absence 
of  a  capital  letter  in  the  title  is  remarkable  in  the  folio  — 
which,  in  this  respect,  is  very  carefully  printed  —  evea  if 
not  in  the  quartos.  I  believe  the  *  sir  oracle '  of  the  quar- 
tos, which  has  been  universally  adopted,  to  be  the  result 
of  accident,  and  that  the  change  in  the  foUo  is  intention- 
al and  by  authority.  *  Sir  Oracle '  is  so  awkward  an  effort 
In  nomenclature,  and  a  specimen  of  so  die^>  a  sort  of  wit, 
that  I  for  one  am  quite  willing  to  take  the  testimony  of 
the  authorised  edition,  that  it  is  none  of  Shakespeare's. 
But  being  one  of  those  phrases  which  save  people  the 
trouble  of  thinking  and  finding  words  for  themselves,  it 
has  become  almost  a  part  of  the  language;  and  to  disturb 
the  text  would,  undtf  the  circumstances,  be  a  thankless 
work  of  supererogation.  The  phrase,  **  let  no  dog  bark," 
was  proverbial,  as  Steevens  showed. 

"         «* whent  I  am  very  sure  "  :  —  So  the  folio,  the 

quartos,  and  the  second  folio.  Rowe  read,  **  who^  I  am 
very  sure ;  "  but,  as  Mr.  Collier  remarks,  "  Shakespeare 
often  left  the  nominative  case  of  the  verb  to  be  mider- 
Btood."  There  is,  however,  great  plaustbilitv  in  the  slight 
emendation  of  the  passage  found  in  that  gentleman's  noted 
copy  of  the  folio  of  1632,  —  ••  '^'ould  idmost  damn  those 
ears." 

•*  Fareio^:  I'll  grow  a  talker  for  this  pear  "  :  —  Heyes* 
quarto  minarints  **  Fare  you  well,"  which  the  folio  fails  to 
correct.  *  &ear '  was  somewhat  loosely  used  for  <  business, ' 
« matter,'  '  affiiir,'  •  subject,'  and  here  refers  to  the  sulgeet 
of  the  speech  that  OnnfMiio  has  just  made. 

p.  161.  **  Is  that  any  thing  now  "  :  —  The  folio  and  both  quar- 
tos have  *<  It  is  that  anything  now,"  which  Rowe  correct- 
ed, —  his  emendation  being  fiilly  justified  by  Bauanio*^ 
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Ajt  **  OraHano  apeaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,"  &c. 

■.  Collier  retaina  the  old  text  with  an  explanation, 
which,  as  Mr.  Halliwell  demnxely  says,  ^deatroya,  I 
fear,  the  sense  of  the  GonverBatian." 

p.  161.  «  His  reasoDS  are  [as]  two  grains  of  wheat "  :  —  The 
foUo  omits  *  as ; '  and,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  by  an 
accident  which  was  caused  by  the  sisularity  of  tLe  two 
little  words  that  come  together. 
"  •*  Hath  left  me  ffojfad"  ;  — The  folio  has  ^go/fd}*  for 
when  it  was  printed,  the  participle,  of  course,  was  pro- 
nounced gt^geii*  To  use  that  abbreviation  now,  howerer, 
would  be  to  put  a  <  gag '  in  Baasanio's  mouth  too  early  in 
the  play. 

p.  162.  *<  — -<-  you  do  [me  now]  more  wrong  "  :  —  The  words 
in  brackets  are  found  in  both  the  quartos,  but  not  in  the 
folio.  They  appear  to  be  necessary  to  Uie  com^teness 
of  Ant(mio*9  fiiendly  reproach. 

"  "  And  I  am  prest  unto  it "  :  —  •  Prest '  is  here,  most 
probably,  the  old  fhrm  of  the  French  prei  —  'ready.' 
Steevens  quoted,  among  other  iUustratians  of  this  use  of 
the  word  in  English,  Uie  following  line  from  Cmfor  and 
Pmnpey,  1607 :  — 

*<  What  must  be,  must  be :  Caesar's  pmi  unto  it." 
Still  Anionio  might  well  say  that  he  was  pressed  by  his 
affection  to  do  any  thing  in  nis  power  to  serve  BaaBonia, 

sgbztb  n. 

p,  168.     ** it  isnosmoffhappinesB":— 'Both  quartos  have 

**  mean  happiness." 

p.  164.  «  But  this  rea8on[ing]  is  not  in  Tthe]  ftshion,"  &c. :  — 
The  syllables  in  brackets  are  in  tne  quartos,  but  not  in 
the  fouo.  Their  omission  from  the  latter  has  been  uni- 
yersally  attributed  to  accident ;  a  dedsion  from  which  I 
am  not  prepared  positiyely  to  dissent;  althou^  had 
there  been  no  quarto  copies,  the  text  of  the  folio  is  suffi- 
ciently clear  and  sufficiently  in  accordance  with  the  usage 
of  Shakespeare's  day,  not  to  have  needed  emendation. 

If        «< a  eoU,  indeed"  :  —  This  term  is  applied  to  the 

Prince  in  question,  on  account  of  the  high  repute  of  Nea- 
politan hoxBemanship. 
w         «  How  say  yon  iy  the  French  lord,"  &0. :  —  'By 'was 
used  in  Shi^espeare's  time,  and  occurs  afterward  in  this 
play,  in  the  sense  of  'Ibr.' 

p.  166.  <*  I  thaU  never  requite  him "  :  —  The  folio  has  « 1 
ihouid"  &c.  —  an  error,  caused  by  the  frequent  recurrence 
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of  •  should '  and  *  would '  in  fhiB  and  the  previooB  sen- 
tence. 

p.  155.     ** the  Scottish  lord  "  :  —  Thus  the  quartos ;  but 

the  folio,  having  been  printed  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
reads  "  the  other  lord."  Not  having  the  fear  of  sentla 
Jamie  before  our  eyes,  however,  we  prefer  the  word  that 
Shakespeare  wrote. 

p.  156.     " won  by  some  other  tort*':  —  Here  <iort'  ik 

used  in  its  radical  sense ;  sort  as  a  lot. 

"        <• I  will  die  at  ehagte  as  Diana  ":  —  It  is  to  be 

feared  that  a  vicious  and  unfounded  use  of  the  word 
'chaste,'  which  has  long  prevailed,  has  produced  in 
some  minds  a  deplorable  confusion  of  thought.  Chas- 
tity and  continence  are  far  from  being  identical :  the 
one  is  a  virtue,  the  other  is  not.  An  honorable  matron 
IB  as  chaste  as  a  maid :  Diana  was  no  chaster  than  Pe- 
nelope, and  Portia  as  chaste  after  she  was  Ba9$anio*s 
vrife  as  before.  It  is  but  due  to  our  own  wives  and  moth- 
ers to  say  at  least  so  much  upon  this  passage. 

'         *• 1  wish  them  a  fiur  departure  "  :  —  Hie  quartos 

have  <•  I  proff  Ood  ffra$U  them,"  &c.,  and  it  has  beoi  sup- 
posed that  tlus  is  the  original  reading,  and  that  the  change 
was  made  in  the  folio  in  compliance  with  the  Act  of  3 
Jac  1,  against  the  use  of  the  sacred  name  upon  the  stage. 
But  this  name  occurs  in  several  other  passages  in  the  folio ; 
and  the  expression,  <  I  wish  them,'  suits  the  occasion  and 
Portia's  lips  the  better.  A  like  consideration  causes  the 
amission  of  the  cry  "  How  now  1  what  news } "  with 
which,  in  the  quartos,  but  not  in  the  folio,  she  is  made  to 
greet  the  entrance  of  the  Servant.  It  was  not  Portia's 
way  to  call  out  thus  to  her  attendants  the  moment  they 
showed  themselves  in  her  presence. 

pb  157.     **  Come,  Nerissa,"  &c  :  —  These  two  lines  of  doggerel 
veise  are  printed  as  prose  in  the  folio.    Mr.  Knight  first 
eve  them  as  verse,  in  which  he  has  the  support  of  Mr 
7oe  and  Mr.  HalliweU. 

ScBiCB  ni. 

"  "  Srtlock  '• :  —  Mr.  Hunter  says,  **  We  ccllect  that 
Shyloek  was  a  Levantine  Jew,  from  the  name:  Scialac, 
wludi  is  doubtless  the  same  name  in  a  different  orthogra- 
phy, being  the  name  of  a  Maronite  of  Mount  libanus, 
who  w«s  living  in  1614." 

p.  158.     *• Aifui-thieves  and  toafar-thieves  "  :  —  Folio  and 

quartos  have  <*  iMi/^-thieves  and  faiui-thieves ; "  but  that 
UoB  is  an  accidental  transposition  is  shown  even  less  hr 
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the  prenouB  mentioii  of  *•  land-rati  and  water-iats,"  than 
by  Shyloek't  inteijectional  explanation,  **  I  mean  pbratea/' 
wbichicoming  after  *  *  land- theivea,  *'  is  entirely  out  of  place. 
I  find  no  note  of  this  in  any  edition ;  but  it  would  seem 
that  it  must  have  been  remarked  before. 

p.  168.     •• on  the  RiaUo  "  :  —  The  Rialto,  one  of  the  islandf 

upon  which  Venice  ib  built»  gare  its  name  first  to  the 
Exchange  which  was  built  upon  it,  and  then  to  the  bridge 
by  which  it  was  reached.  It  may  mean  here  either  of 
Reformer;  but  probably  the  second  of  them.  See  Thom- 
as's Historye  ofltalyet  1661,  IbL  74,  and  Ck)ryat's  Orudi- 
ties,  1611,  p.  79. 

'  ••  I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian  '* : — The  lack  of  a 

point  between  <him'  and  <for'  here,  is  not  accidental. 
Shylock  does  not  say  he  hates  Antonio  and  ttdd  his  reason ; 
but  makes  a  single  statement  of  a  single  thought  (single 
though  compost  of  two  elements)  —  that  he  hates  the 
Merchant  because  he  is  a  Christian.  This  use  of  <  for ' 
was  common  in  Shakespeare's  day. 

•<  The  rate  of  uMonce  here  with  us  in  Venice  " : — TJsanoe 
is  interest,  —  payment  for  the  uMe  of  money  which,  at 
whatever  rate,  was  considered  as  usury,  till  within  a  oom- 
paratiYely  recent  period.  The  money  lending  Jews  of 
Venice  were  as  famous  as  her  courtezans,  as  we  see  by  the 
following  passage  quoted  by  Douce.  <*  It  is  almost  in- 
(a«dyble  what  gaine  the  Venetians  receive  by  the  usury 
of  the  Jewes,  both  pryvately  and  in  common.  For  in 
everye  citee  the  Jewes  kepe  open  shops  of  usurie,  taking 
gages  of  ordinarle  for  xv  in  the  hundred  by  the  yere ; 
and  if  at  the  yere's  end  the  gaige  be  not  redeemed,  it  \b 
forfdte,  or  at  least  doen  away  to  a  great  disadvantage : 
by  reason  whereof  the  Jewes  are  out  of  measure  wealUiie 
in  those  parts."  Thomas's  AMoryv  ofltalye.  1661.  fol.  77. 
Thus  the  Jews  have  ever  been  the  pawn-brokers  of  the 
world. 

If        •• upon  the  hip  "  :  —  A  phrase  in  common  use  of 

old,  as,  on  account  of  its  occurrence  here,  it  is  now.  Some 
derive  it  from  wrestling ;  some  from  hunting. 

'/         «( _^  my  weU-toon  thrift "  :  —  The  folio  misprints 
•«  well-ioonM." 

p.  1 60.     ** the  eanUng$  " : — i.  e.,  the  ^oung, — from  eanitmt 

the  Anglo  Saxon  for  •  to  bring  forth.' 

//         <• piU*dmB  certain  wands" :  —  <  Pilled '  is  the  old 

form  of  *  peeled,'  and  was  in  use  much  later  than  the 
date  ik  the  production  of  this  play  :  —  *<  a  Piet.  or  rine, 
VOL.    IT.  P 
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eoH^x,  to  PZBL,  dteorUeot  «n^  ruxBO.*'    Butler's  £ii^fiM 
(yfoinifkir.  1633.  Indtx. 

p.  160.     " iheAihome  ewes" :  —  •  Fulsome*  meant  «rank 

immell;  and  so  was  used  for  that -word  in  another  sense. 

p.  161.  «*  And  ipet "  :  —  This  is  an  old  form  of  <  spit,'  in  which 
the  present  and  the  preterite  were  the  same.  Hers  the 
present  is  intended ;  below,  the  preterite. 

"         M  A  cur  shouid  lend  " :  —  The  quartos  have  "  eon  lend*'  * 

ff  <«  A  breed  o^  barren  metal":  — The  quartos  hare  "A 
breed  for"  &c.,  the  change  £rom  which  is  not  only  au- 
thoritative, but  very  happy.  <  A  breed  of  barren  metal' 
is  an  increase  of  barren  metal ;  but,  in  Ludna's  name^ 
what  is  <  a  breed  for  barren  metal  ? '  Yet  all  the  editors, 
except  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Halliwell,  read  *fiir.' 

p.  162.     "  'Whose  own  hard  dealings  ieachet  them  suspect "  :  ^ 

*         Had  Shakespeare  lived  now  he  would  have  written,— 

'  Whose  own  hard  dealings  teae&  them  to  suspect.' 


ACT  SECOND. 

SCENB  I. 

p.  168.  **  Enter  the  Pbikob  of  Morocco,"  fcc  :  —  The  original 
stage  direction  is  *' Enter  Morockuet  a  tawme  Hoore  all  in 
whitet  and  three  or  fowre  foUowere  aceonUnfffyt  with  Por^ 
tiOf  NerietOf  and  thiir  traine." 

tt        M the  ImmieKd  son"  :  — Mr.  Gomel's  foUo  of 

1682  has  « the  bnmtfi^  sun ; "  fbr  which  '^the  bnmisht 
sun"  of  the  original  text  might  be,  and  probably  is,  a 
misprint.  But  still  the  corruption  is  not  so  clew  as  to 
justify  a  change  in  the  authentic  text. 

"         "  To  prove  whose  hlood  is  reddest  ^  :  —  Red  blood  was 
of  old  considered  a  mark  both  of  high  birth  and  courage. 

p.  164.  "  That  slew  the  &wjy  "  ;  —  •  Sophy '  is  strictly  neither 
a  title  nor  a  name.  The  Emperors  or  Shahs  of  Persia  of 
one  dynasty  were  called  Sophy,  or  more  properly  *  Sufi,' 
as  the  Emperors  of  Borne  were  called  *  Caesar.'  At  the 
death  of  Mohammed  his  office  was  assumed  by  his  father- 
in-law,  who  was  succeeded  by  a  dynasty  of  caliphs,  hav- 
ing no  blood  relation  to  the  great  prophet.  As  late,  how- 
ever, as  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century,  one 
Ouine  Sufi,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Mohammed's  daughter 
Fatima,  revived  the  claims  of  his  family  to  the  cailphate 
of  Islamism,  and,  in  1487»  Ismael,  the  grandson  of  its 
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founder,  derated  himself  hj  Ibroe  of  anus  to  the  throne 
of  Persia,  and  is  known  to  history  as  Ismael  Shah  Sufi,  — 
the  last  designation  being  asstuned  as  a  surname,  or  radier 
a  to-name,  by  all  his  saecessors.  This  derivation  of  Sophy 
is,  howerer,  not  admitted  by  many  Eastern  historians  and 
philologists ;  though  they  Uiemsdyes  are  unable  to  sug- 
gest abetter. 

p.  164.  •<!  would  o'sr-stare":'— Roberts'  quarto  has  « out- 
Mare." 

"  *«  If  Hercules  and  Lichas  ** ;  —  Lichas  was  the  Mnrant 
of  Hercules.  This  fully  justifles  Theobald's  emendation 
of  "  beaten  by  his  paff$"  for  "  beaten  by  his  rage"  which 
is  the  original  text.  This  coxrection  was  also  found  in 
Mr.  Corner's  foHo  of  16S2. 

SCENTB  H. 

p.  16d.  «  Enter  LaukobIiOT  Gk>B]io  " :  —  It  has  not  hitherto 
been  noticed  that  the  folio  and  both  the  quartos  and  the 
second  folio  spell  this  name,  invariably,  Launcelei,  —  the 
English  diminutiYe  of  Launce.  This  warrants  the  belief 
that  such  was  its  original  form.  But  as  the  nomenclature 
of  the  dramatis  persons  is  purely  Italian,  as  the  diminu- 
tive in  that  language  is  formed  in  ottot  and  as  the  present 
name  has  been  in  the  text  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
-—  since  Rowe's  edition  —  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make 
a  change  in  so  trivial  a  matter. 

"  "  — —  scorn  running  with  thy  heels  "  :  —  The  logical 
construction  is,  <  with  tiiy  heels  scorn  running.'  The  ex- 
pression seems  to  have  been  proverbial. 

If  If  — —  yifT  th$  Heaeetu,  rouse  up,"  &c. :  — « For  the 
Heavens,'  was  an  oath.  See  Note  on  "  away  to  St.  Peter 
for  the  Heavens,"  Mudh  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  II. 
So.  1. 

p.  166.     •• talk  you  of  young  Master  Laimcelot": — This  is 

imperative,  not  interrogative ;  and  the  "  Uttle  crook-backed 
thmg  that  asks  questions "  is  a  modem  addition  to  the 
text.  The  misapprehension  of  the  passage  by  more  than 
one  modem  editor  Justifies  an  explanation  of  it.  Launce- 
lot  whimsically  takes  his  father  to  task  for  disrespect  to 
himself  —  Launcelot,  and  savs,  in  reply  to  old  Gobbo*8 
statement  of  their  condition  m  lifo,  •*  Well,  let  his  father 
be  what  he  will,  we  talk  of  young  Master  Launcelot." 
The  father,  still  unable  to  dub  his  son  •  Master,'  replies 
deprecatingly,  «  Your  worship's  friend,  and  Launcelot," 
L  e.,  *  Aye,  we  speak  of  your  worship's  firiend,  who  is 
Launcelot.'    To  this,  lAnmoelotf  who  evidentiy,  Uke  the 
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Qraic9digger  in  JSomZs^  undentands,  after  a  fiishioii,  the 
Latin  word  he  uses,  rejoins,  *<  But  I  pray  you,  ergo,  old 
man,  ergo,  I  beseech  vou,  talk  you  of  young  Master  Laun- 
celot,"  L  e., « And  therefore,  because  I  am  «»your  wor- 
ship "  and  he  is  my  Mend,  you  should  speak  of  him  as 
Master  Launcelot.' 

p.  167.  "Do  you  not  know  me,  father ? **  —  Twice  Lameelot 
calls  Gobbo  father,  and  yet  the  old  man  does  not  even 
suspect  with  whom  he  is  talking ;  the  reason  oi  which 
is  the  ancient  custom,  almost  umversal  among  the  peas- 
antry, of  calling  all  old  people  father  or  mother* 

"  " my  phiU-hotOB  "  :  —  This  corruption  of  "  ihiU- 

horse,"  the  synonyme  for  **  shaft-horse,"  is  now  in  com- 
mon use  in  the  rural  districts  of  New  England. 

D.  199.  «<  The  M  proverb  is  very  well  parted,"  &c  :  —  To  the 
old  proyerb  whidi  Launee  says  is  well  divided  between 
his  old  and  his  new  master,  I  can  find  no  allusion  either 
in  the  works  of  Shakespeare's  commentators  or  elsewhere. 
From  the  text,  the  proverb  would  seem  to  have  been,  •  He 
who  hath  God's  grace  hath  enough.' 

//  .1  W'ell,  if  any  man  in  Italy,"  &c. :  —  The  construction 
is,  *  Well,  if  any  man  in  Itfuv  which  doth  ofier  to  swear 
upon  a  book  have  a  fairer  table,'  —  the  expression  being 
of  that  pleonastic  form  (for  *  any  man')  which  is  common 
among  the  uncultivated,  as  <  any  man  that  breathes,'  *  any 
man  uiat  walks  on  shoe  leather,'  &c.,  &c.  After  having 
thus  admired  the  fairness  of  his  *  table,'  Launeeloi  breaks 
off  to  predict  his  good  fortune.  This  very  obvious  signifi- 
cation of  the  passage  has  not  been  perceived  rexcept»  per- 
haps, by  Dr.  JohnMO,  who  remarks  justly,  Uiat  Latmee^ 
lot*t  examination  of  his  hand  reminds  lum  of  taking  a 
formal  oath,)  or  it  hiw  been  universally  set  aside  for 
Tyrwhitt's  *  ingenious*  distortion  of  sense  and  punctua- 
tion. —  «  Well,  if  any  man  in  Italy  have  a  fairer  tabic, 
which  doth  offer  to  swear  uixm  a  book,  I  shjfl  have  good 
fortune."  —  That  is,  the  table  offers  to  swear  to  LauncB" 
loft  prospective  bonnet  fortunes  in  the  way  of  maida, 
wives,  and  widows,  ftc  ! 

p.  170.  ••  —  iUeven  widows  " :  —  •  Aleven '  was  a  vulgarism 
for  « eleven,'  to  which  it  has  hitherto  been  improperly 
changed. 

"         " the  twinkling  [of  an  eye]  "  :  — The  words  in 

brackets,  which  are  dearly  necessary  to  the  sense,  are 
found  oxily  in  Roberts'  quarto. 

'f  «  I  be  miteoMter'd  "  ;  —  The  old  form  of  <  misoon- 
ftnio.' 
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p.  171.    " while  grace  is  saying,  hood  mttte  eyes  "  ;  —  Those 

who  are  familiar  with  old,  prints  will  remember  many  in 
which  persons  are  seated  at  dinner  or  supper  with  tneir 
hati  on  ;  and  will  easily  understand  how  Gratiano  could 
hood  his  eyes  with  his  hat  when  grace  was  said.  A  rem- 
nant of  this  custom  still  exists  in  the  use  of  the  hat  as 
extinguisher  for  the  light  of  the  countenance,  by  English- 
men of  all  degrees  of  piety  and  impiety,  immeduitely 
upon  entering  a  church  pew. 

Scene  ILL 

p.  172.  « If  a  Christian  did  not  play  the  knave,  and  get  thee  "  : 
—  FoUo  and  both  quartos  have,  •*  If  a  Christian  do  not," 
&c.  The  second  folio  first  gave  the  reading  in  the  text, 
and  T\-as  almost  uniyersally  followed,  until  Messrs.  Collier 
and  Halliwell  restored  the  old  reading,  on  the  ground  be- 
fore taken  by  Malone,  that  Launceiat  may  mean  that  a 
Christian  will  get  Jessica  away  from  her  father's  house. 
But  Launcehts  dominant  thought  about  his  young  mis- 
tress is,  that  she  is  too  good  to  be  Shyloek's  daughter,  that 
she  is  better  than  her  race.  He  alludes  to  it.  Act  HI. 
Sc.  6  ;  and  that  Shakespeare  meant  him  to  do  so  here,  is 
plain,  from  the  train  of  thought  which  he  causes  Launee- 
lot's  remark  to  awake  immediately  in  Jessica :  —  **  Alack, 
what  heinous  sin,"  &c.  Beside  this,  <  get  thee '  had  a 
weU  settled  meaning  in  Shakespeare's  &v.  These  con- 
siderations justify,  if  they  do  not  compel,  the  decision, 
that  *  do '  in  the  folio  and  quartos  is  a  misprint  for  *  did.' 
Mr.  Halliwell,  premising,  what  is  very  true,  that  Shake- 
speare frequently  uses  the  present  (it  would  have  been 
better  to  say  the  form  of  the  present)  fbr  the  past  tense, 
as  in  *  waft '  for  <  wafted,'  •  heat'  for  *  heated,'  and  *  ex- 
piate '  for  *  expiated,'  intimates  that  here  he  may  have 
used  <do'  for  <  did.' 

Scene  IV. 

"         " not  spoke  us  yet  of  torch-beai«rs  "  : — That  is, 

*  we  have  not  yet  bespoken  torch-bearers.'  So  Just  be- 
low Lorenzo  says,  **  I  am  provided  of  a  torch-bearer." 
Such  a  use  of  tms  preposition  was  common  of  old ;  and  it 
also  supplied  the  place  of  others.  See  in  Scene  6  of  this 
Act,  "  the  difference  of  old  Shylock  and  Bassanio,"  for 

*  the  difference  between^*  ftc,  and  "  I  have  no  mind  of 
feasting  forth,"  for  *  I  have  no  mind  far  feasting  forth. 
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ScEira  V. 

p.  174.     •* tell  me  I  oould  do  nothing":  —  Bobertir  qitaito 

has  « thai  I  oould,"  &o. 

//         u jay  noaefeU  a  bleeding  on  Black  Monday  last " :  — 

Bleeding  at  the  nose  was  considered  ominous  a£  old,  and 
is  8o»  even  now,  among  very  superstitious  people.  Stowe 
tells  us,  that  Easter  Monday  was  called  *  BladL  Monday/ 
from  a  terrible  and  very  mtal  storm,  which  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  English  forces  under  Edward  III.,  before 
Pans,  on  the  morrow  after  Easter  day,  1360. 

p.  176.     «' the  yile  $queaUnff  of  the  wry-neok'd  Jife  "  :  - 

Roberts'  quarto  has  **  9qt*eakinff,"  which  Mr.  Collier  gives, 
of  course,  remarking  that  **  the  difference  is  immaterial." 
But  it  is  material,  because  the  fife  does  not  squeak  and 
does  squeal.  It  is  uncertain  whether  *  fife '  here  means 
the  instrument  or  the  player :  for  Boewell  quoted  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Bamaby  Rich's  Aphoriama,  1618. 
*<  A  fife  is  a  wTy-neckt  musician,  for  he  always  looks  away 
from  his  instrument ;  "  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old 
fife  itself  was  wry-necked;  it  being  blown  tlurough  a 
crooked  mouth  pieoe.    This  difference  if  immateriaL 

n  u  ^m  i)e  worth  a  Jewee  eye  "  :  ^  Thus  the  fblio  and 
both  quartos ;  using,  for  the  rhythm's  sake,  the  old  geni- 
tive form,  and  the  allusion  bemg  to  the  enormous  sums 
extorted  by  the  Fhrnt-de-bmufk  of  old  from  Jews  as  ransom 
for  their  eyes.  But  all  the  editors  read,  "  a  Jew-ees*  eye," 
none  of  them  having  observed,  or  all  having  forgotten, 
that  *  Jeweea '  is  quite  a  modem  word,  <  Jew '  havins  been 
applied  of  old  to  Hebrews  of  both  sexes.  It  is  only  m  the 
Scene  but  one  previous,  that  LaunceM  calls  Jaetiea  **  most 
sweet  Jew" 

" and  he  sleeps  by  day":  — The  folio  haB*'btU 

he  sleeps,"  &c,  <but'  having  been  caught  from  the  line 
above. 

Scene  VI. 

p.  176.     •* bark  puts  from  her"  &c  :  —  Stcevens  objected, 

that  as  the  bark  is  **  embraced  by  the  atrwnpet  wind,"  the 
bark  should  be  spoken  of  as  masculine ;  but  here  there  is 
no  poetical  personification  of  the  bark;  it  is  only  com- 
pared to  a  prodigal. 

p.  177.  •'  Ho  !  who's  within  ? "  —  Although  in  previous  plays 
the  old  spelling  of  this  word  «ho '  —  hoa  —  has  been  re- 
tained, it  will  be  hereafter  abandoned.  For  although  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  sometimes  represented  a 
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lofimd  something  like  hoah,  it  in  often  certainly  need  for 
'  ho,*  and  dUcrimination  ui>on  the  point  being  oftoi  quite 
inipoeBible»  it  eeenot  needless  to  attempt  in  so  unimpor- 
tant a  matter  what  cannot  be  thoroughlv  peifoimed. 
•Ho/  'hoa,'  and  <how/  were  pronounced  alike.  See 
Note  on  «Ware  pendU,  hoi"  Love's  Labour^t  Lott, 
Act.  y.  Sc.  2. 

p.  177.     « are  too-too  light"  :  — Mr.  Halliwell  has  con- 

tended,  in  an  able  paper  published  by  the  Shakespeare 
Society,  that  *  too  too '  was  anciently  used*  not  as  a  mere 
repetition,  but  as  an  epithet,  and  should  therefore  be 
prmted  with  a  hyphen  —  too-too.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  some  cases,  of  which  the  present  is  one,  <  too- too ' 
was  an  epithet ;  but  it  seems  equally  clear  in  others  that 
•too'  was  also  reputed  of  old  Just  as  it  is  now.  See 
Note  on  ••  this  too,  too  solid  flesh."  Hamlet,  Act  L  Sc.  2. 
''  *«  Now.  by  my  hood  "  .•  —  Malone  and  Steevens  suppose 
OraHano  to  swear  by  the  hood  of  Ms  masquing  dress  —  a 
Tery  strange  thing  to  swear  by.  They  may  be  right.  But 
I  had  always  understood  the  ancient  oath  *  by  my  hood ' 
here  and  elsewhere  to  be  '  by  my  self,'  i.  e.,  •  by  my  estate ' 
^manhood,  kinghood,  knighthood,  or  whatever  the  hood 
or  estate  of  the  protester  might  be. 

178.  "  I  have  sent  twenty  out,"  &c. :  —  Tins  line  is  not  in 
Roberts'  quarto,  in  which,  too,  OraHano's  reply  is  made 
a  part  of  Antonio**  speech. 

scBiTB  vn. 

//  «  .^_  ^i^at  [many]  men  deeire  "  :  —  The  folio  xmdtg 
*  many,'  which  is  found  in  both  quartos.  That  the  omis- 
sion is  due  to  accident,  this  fact  and  the  oocurrenoe  of 
the  omitted  word  in  the  inscription  (which  was  of  course 
always  the  same)  when  it  is  read  by  the  Prinee  of  Arra- 
gon,  are  sufficient  evidence.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that 
the  other  inscriptions  are  in  lines  of  twelve  syllables. 

p.  179.     «« then  I  am  yotirs  mthai "  :  —  The  old  copies 

nrint  **  with  all " — a  difference  not  worth  notice,  had  not 
Mr.  Collier  destroyed  the  sense  of  the  line  by  retaining 
that  reading. 

p.  180.  •*  Gilded  tomh^  do  worms  infold  "  :  —  llie  folio  and  both 
quartos  have  •*  Gilded  timbert'*  &o.  Dr.  Johnson  made 
tiie  happy  correction ;  and  it  was  also  found  in  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  of  1682. 

ScEWB  vm. 

p.  181.  "  He  eame  too  late  "  :  ~  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
notice  the  corruption  **  He  eomei"  in  the  folio. 
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p.  182.     " in  your  mind  of  love  "  :  —  Mr.  Halliwell  says. 

'<  *  jcnr  mind  of  love,'  in  the  phraseology  of  the  time,  ii 
equiyalent  to  <  your  loring  mind.'  So  in  Hmmw  for 
Msaturet  — 

<  Yet  hath  he  in  him  such  a  mind  of  honour/  " 
Langton  and  others,  with  less  show  of  reason,  would  read 
<•  your  mind,  of  loye  "  —  using  '  of  love '  as  an  adjura- 
tion equivalcait  to  <  for  love's  sfdLe.' 

SCBNB  IX. 

p.  183.  <*  To  woo  a  maid,"  &c :  —  The  arrangement  of  this  and 
the  followinff  line  is  that  of  the  folio  and  both  quartos  — 
'marriage'  being  a  trisyllable,  and  the  second  line  an 
alexandnne.  In  all  recent  editions  *  lastly '  is  made  a 
part  of  the  first  line,  to  the  great  detnment  of  the 
rhythm. 

p.  184.  «  By  the  fool  multitude ":  — Here,  <by '  has  the  sense 
of  •  for,'  or  there  is  a  transposition  of  <  By  that  many 
may  be  meant,'  &c.  Either  of  these  explanations  is  en- 
tirely sufficient ;  and  a  page  of  the  literature  of  Shake- 
speare's time  can  hardly  be  read  without  finding  ample 
justifications  of  both. 

''  «  How  much  low  peeuantry  "  :  —  The  folio  only  has 
pJeoBantry  —  a  palpable  corruption  due  to  accident  and 
unread  proofs. 

^         ** shall  have  as  much,"  &c. :  —  The  inscription  on 

the  caskets,  as  read  by  botii  Arragon  and  Horoixo,  has 
**  shall  get; "  but  as  this  line  is  read  ^m  «  a  schedule," 
there  is  little  warrant  and  less  need  to  change  it. 

p.  IS6.  <•  Patiently  to  bear  my  wroth"  :^ •Wroth'  (in  the 
original  <  wroath ')  seems  nere  to  be  used  somewhat  in  its 
radical  sense,  which  connects  with  it  the  idea  of  suffering. 
See  Bichardson's  Diotumary^  in  v.  <  wrath.'  Steeyens 
supposed  that  « wroth '  is  here  used  for  <  ruth; '  but  the 
conjecture  lacks  support;  and,  for  the  reason  just  men- 
tionedt  is  unneoessary. 

*•         i( what  would  my  lor<<f"  — This,  as  Mr.  Dyee 

says,  "  is  nothin^f  more  than  a  sportiye  rejoinder  to  the 
alorupt  exclamation  of  the  Messenger."  Prmoe  Henry  in 
the  same  way  rejoins  to  Mrs.  Quickly  —  «  How  now,  my 
lady  the  hostess  1 "  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  Act  II.  Sc.  4. 
And  King  Richard  wp  to  a  groom,  <•  Thanks,  noble  peer." 
Richard  II.  Act  V.  Sc  6. 
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ACT   THIBD. 

Sosn  L 

p.  186.     " the  Qoodwint "  ;  — « Goodwin  Sands'  are  off  the 

coast  of  Kent,  in  the  Kngliwh  Channel.  Ancient  tradi- 
tion says  that  the^r  occupy  the  site  of  an  island  which 
belonged  to  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  the  father  of  Kins 
Harold ;  and  it  was,  and  perhaps  is,  the  popular  belief 
that  they  are  so  light  and  mobile  that  ships  which  strike 
them  are  quickly  swallowed  up. 

'/         «« as  ever  knapjfd  ginger  "  :  — « Knap '  is  plainly 

the  same  word  as  <  snap' :  <«  —  he  hath  broken  the  bowe, 
he  hath  knapped  the  speare  in  aonder,  and  brent  the  char- 
rets  in  the  fyre."  Ptaim  zIt.  Miles  Corerdale's  trans- 
lation, 1636.  As  ginger  itself  is  a  tough  root,  a  ginger 
cake  must  be  meant,  and  probably  the  sort  called  eren 
now  <  ginger  snap.' 

p.  188.     " and  what's  Ms  reason  "  :  —  the  folio  has  •<  the 

reason  "  —  an  error  which  might  Tery  easily  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  slip  in  a  printer's  memory ;  and  so,  as  both  quar- 
tos have  *<  lus,"  we  need  hardly  hentate  to  odopt  it  instead 
of  the  tamer  reading  of  the  folio. 

p.  189.     " what  news  firom  Genoa  f  *  —  The  folio  and  both 

quartos  spell  this  name  either  Genowa  or  Genoway,  which 
yery  clearly  indicates  the  pronunciation  Ge-no^a,  or  Ge- 
nofay.  But  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  where  this  name 
occurs,  and  where  the  rhythm  enables  us  to  determine 
the  pronunciation  intended,  it  is  plainly  Gen'o-a,  See 
Uie  Introduction  to  that  play.  The  pronunciation  G«- 
no'ay  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  English  of  Shake- 
speare's time.  I  am  conyinced  that  the  final  a  of  proper 
names  had  then  almost  always  the  pure  sound  of  that 
yowel ;  and  the  more,  because  such  a  pronunciation  still 
pervades  New  England,  where  eyen  the  best-educated 
men,  who  haye  not  had  the  adyantage  of  early  and  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  the  most  polite  society  of  Boston 
and  the  other  principal  cities,  say,  for  instance,  CaroUnay 
for  Carolina,  Augustay  for  Augusta,  and  eyen  Sayannay 
for  Sayannah  —  the  last  syllable  being  rather  lightly 
touched,  but  bekig  still  unmistakably  ay  instead  of  oA.  If 
told  of  this,  they  would  probably  be  surprised,  and  perhaps 
deny  it ;  but  it  is  true;  and  the  pronunciation,  although 
somewhat  homely,  is  merely  a  remnant  of  Shakespearian 
English. 

<•  Why  then  —  loss  upon  loss  "  :  —  The  folio  and  both 
P2 
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quartos  have  ••'Why  thou^"  &c,  'which  is  plainly  a  mis- 
priiit,  and  a  rery  easy  one,  for  the  present  text.  The 
ooxrectUm  was  made  in  the  second  folio. 

p.  189.  **  Whent  in  Genoa?  " — Folio  and  quartos  haftt  **  Btrs, 
in  Oenoa? "  —  a  palpable  corruption. 

ScBKB  n. 

p.  191.  •*  They  have  o'er-looked  me  "  :  — •  i.  e.,  enchanted  me. 
See  Note  on  <«  thou  waat  orerlook'd."  Merry  Wiom  of 
Wmdtort  Act  Y.  So.  6. 

//         « but  'tis  to  poiu  the  time":—  'Peize,'  from 

the  French  peter  ^  means  primarily  to  weigh,  and  fig- 
uratiyely  to  suspend  or  delay.  It  was  not  in  common  use 
even  in  Shakespeare's  day.  Bowe  read  "piece  the  time ;  '* 
and  Mr.  Collier^s  folio  of  1632  has  **pouee  the  time." 

p>  192.     •• a  evKM'Uke  end  "  :  —  It  is  barely  possible  that 

some  reader  of  Shakespeare  may  not  have  heard  of  the 
old  belief  that  the  swan  —  mute  at  other  times  —  sang  a 
sweet  and  mournful  song  at  the  q>proach  of  death. 

««—  with  much  more  dismay"  :*- Thus  the  folio 
and  Roberts'  quarto ;  but  Heyes'  quarto  has  **  much,  much 
more,"  and  has  beeoi  uniyeivally  followed.  The  repeti- 
tion is  tame  and  prosaic,  to  a  degree ;  and  the  fact  that 
while  it  occurs  in  the  edition  froxa  a  copy  of  which  the 
folio  is  printed,  it  is  omitted  in  the  folio  itself  instead 
of  jufitifylng  the  restoration,  proves,  if  it  prove  any 
thing,  tliat  the  omission  was  intentional.  Had  the  word 
been  found  in  Roberts'  quarto,  but  not  in  Heyes',  and 
did  it  enhance  as  much  as  it  deforms  the  beauty  of  the 
passage,  its  absence  might  be  reasonably  attributed  to 
a  mere  perpetuation  of  an  error  left  uncorrected  in  the 
copy  fimiiBned  to  the  printer.  The  pause  which  a  proper 
reading  of  the  passage  requires  after  *<  Live  thou,  I  live," 
entirely  perfect^  the  elocutionary  rhythm  of  the  line ;  and 
Shakespeare,  who  thought  only  how  his  verse  would  sound 
in  an  actor's  mouth,  not  how  it  would  look  to  a  critic's 
eye,  often  used  this  freedom. 

p.  1 98.     « valour's  excrement " :  —  The  hair,  nails,  corns, 

&c,  ar«  properly  escrementB,  as  being  separated,  thrown 
off,  from  the  body. 

I  « Veiling  an  Indian,"  &e. :  —Mr.  Harness  placed  the 
colon  after  '  Indian '  instead  of  after  '  beauty,'  where  it 
appears  in  the  original,  and  has  had  some  followers.  But 
ornament,  not  beauty,  is  here  the  subject  of  B<utamo*»  re- 
flection.   *  Indian'  is  used  in  a  derogatory  sense ;  and  the 
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occunence  of  *  beauteous'  and  *  beauty'  in  the  same  sen*- 
tence  ia  not  at  all  unlike  Shakespeare's  manner. 

p.  198.     «« thou  gaudy  gold  "  :  —  Heyes'  quarto  has  «« then 

gaudy  gold  "  —  an  easy  misprint,  which  the  folio  repeats. 

p.  194.  «  Thy  pkUrmeu  moves  me  " :  —  The  folio  and  both  quar- 
tos have  <•  Thy  paleMese."  Warburton  suggested  <  plain- 
ness,' not  only  because  sUver  casket  is  cafied  pale  three 
lines  before,  and  Shakespeare  would  not  represent  Bas^ 
satUo  as  **  charm'd  with  the  leaden  one  for  hairing  the 
Tery  same  quality  that  displeas'd  him  in  the  ^ver,  but 
because  "  there  is  a  beauty  in  the  antithesis  between 
plainness  and  eloquence."  It  seems  to  me  not  only  beau- 
tiful, but  necessary  —  the  thought  being  akin  to  tiiat  ut- 
tered by  Birone  m  Love*i  Labour's  Lost,  Act  V.  Sc.  2, 
«  Honest  plain  words  best  more  the  ear  of  grie^"  and  the 
previous  line,  — 

'*  Which  rather  threat'nest  than  dost  promise  aught," 
having  obvious  reference  to  plainness  of  speech,  but  none 
whatever  to  paleness  of  hue.  The  misprint  of  *  paleness ' 
jfor  *<  plainness,"  when  the  latter  was  generally  written 
pkmeneMt  is  of  the  easiest :  it  requires  but  a  transposition 
of  two  letters.  Mr.  Singer  avoids  part  of  the  difficulty 
caused  by  the  pisprint  by  reading  above,  **  thou  stale 
and  common  drudge  "  —  an  alteration  neither  happy  nor 
warranted. 

p.  196.  **  You  see  me.  Lord  Bassanio  "  :  —  The  folio  only  has 
the  easy  miq[nint  •<  my  Lord  Bassanio." 

"  «« Is  sum  of  nothing  ** :  —  The  quartos  have  •«  sum  of 
eomething"  whidi  so  true  an  appreciator  of  Shakespeare 
as  Mr.  Hudson  most  strangely  says  *<  would  put  *  nothiag ' 
out  of  the  question ;  but  that  the  improbaMlity  of  either 
WOTd  being  misprinted  for  the  other,  seems  to  infer  an  an- 
thmized  correction  in  th6  folio."  But  there  is  no  seeming 
in  the  case;  and  Mr.  Hudson  would  not  have  used  such  a 
phrase,  or  have  added  the  still  more  strange  remark  that 
«  either  word  seems  to  agree  well  enough  with  the  drift  of 
Portias  speech,"  except  for  want  of  a  careful  consideration 
of  that  speech,  in  wliich  she  enumerates,  so  modestly,  and 
yet  with  dignity  and  self-respect,  traits  and  conditions  all  of 
which  are  negative.  She  is  an  wnleeson'd  girl,  imschool'd, 
tmpractis'd,  not  yet  so  old  but  she  may  learn,  not  bred  so 
dull  but  she  may  learn,  mistress  of  heiself  and  her  be- 
longings before,  «  but  now  this  house,  these  servants,  and 
this  same  m^lf,  are  yours,  my  lord."  Here,  indeed,  is 
sum  of  nothmg ;  but  how  sum  of  something }  But  even 
were  not  the  first  expression  so  appropriate,  and  the  ser* 
and  so  inappropriate,  were  their  fitness  for  the  context 
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equal,  the  appearance  of  one  in  forty  quartoe  wculd,  aa 
against  the  appearance  of  the  other  in  Uie  one  authentic 
folio,  only  show  that  an  error,  or  a  passage  in  an  unre- 
▼ised  form,  had  been  repeated  forty  times.  There  must 
be  some  other  reason  for  deviating  from  the  authorized 
text  than  the  mere  preference  of  any  editor,  or  the 
occurrence  of  a  Tariation  in  other  editions.  By  neither 
of  these  only  can  any  reading  of  the  folio  be  "  put  out  of 
the  question.*' 

p.  195.  •<  Happiest  of  all  in  that  her  gentle  spirit "  :  —  The 
folio  and  the  quartos  have,  "  Happiest  of  aU  if  that,"  &c ; 
but  that  this  is  an  easy  corruption  of  the  text,  which  is 
from  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632,  there  can  be  no  reasona- 
ble doubt.  Portia  first  says  that  she  is  « happy  in  this, 
she  is  not  yet  so  old,"  &c,  which  \b  equiyalent  to  <  happy  ic 
that  she  is  not  yet  so  old,'  &c.  Next,  when  speaking  in 
the  comparatiye,  she  uses  a  similar  elUpsis  of  **  she  is  not 
bred,"  for  *  in  that  she  is  not  bred.'  But  in  the  last  clause 
no  such  ellipsiB  can  be  supposed ;  and  yet  the  conditional 
form  <  in  that  *  is  requiied  by  the  structure  of  the  sen- 
tence and  the  sequence  of  the  thoughts ;  and  it  is  restored 
to  the  text  by  die  correction  of  a  highly  probable  typo- 
graphical mistake  of  a  single  letter. 

p.  196.     " I  beheld  the  maid  "  ;  —•Neri$9a  was  no  seryant- 

maid,  according  to  modem  notions,  but  an  attendant 
friend,  as  well  bom  and  bred,  perhaps,  though  not  as 
wealthy,  as  Portia  herself.  Such  a  relktion  was  common 
of  old.  It  existed  between  QreUiano  and  Bauanio,  whose 
intercourse  is  that  of  equals,  and  the  former  of  whom  is 
cyidently  a  gentleman  in  erery  sense  of  the  word.  Bat* 
»anio  says  to  him  and  Neriuti,  **  Our  feast  shall  be  much 
honour' d  in  your  marriage." 

p.  197.  ••  Enter  .  .  .  Salbbio  "  :  —  The  quartoe  add,  «•  a  mea- 
wonder  from  Venice."  M^.  Kniffht  dianges  this  name  to 
Saimio  or  Salanio,  But,  as  B&.  Verplanck  remarks,  in 
the  Scenes  just  before  and  Just  after  this,  Salanio  is  at 
Venice.    See  the  fint  Note  on  this  play. 

p.  198.  •«—  some  $hmod  contents":  —  'Shrewd'  now  is 
used  only  in  the  sense  of  « keen,'  as  applied  to  the  mind. 
But  this  sense  is  merely  figuratiye.  The  radical  idea  of 
the  word  *  shrew'  is  irritation,  sharp  annoyance;  and 
with  that  meaning  Portia  uses  it. 

1^  200.  ** and  unwearied  spirit"  :-»Mr.  Hunter  plausi- 
bly suggests  that  the  « best  oondition'd "  requires  us  to 
read  <*  unwearied tt,*'  Strict  conformity  to  the  rules  of 
grammar  would  do  so ;  but  Shakespeare  sometimes  yio- 
lAted  these  for  the  sake  of  euphony ;  and  he  did  so  in 
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this  case.  He  would  not  write  *  imwearieif  j<  lynrit,'  any 
sooner  than  he  would  write  <  moofu  aphese.'  8ee  Mid" 
tummer-NighCa  Dream,  Act  II.  Sc  1. 

p.  200.     ** three  thousand  dueaU" : — Mr.  Hunter  fint 

pointed  out  that  a  Venetian  ducat  was  so  called  from  its 
inscription,  — 

SIT.   T.  X&BDAT.   Q.   TUBBOI8.   IBTB.   DUCAT., 

which  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  following  couplet :  •— 
Sit  tibi,  Christe,  datus, 
Quern  tu  regis,  iste  Ducatus. 
Heylin,  1631,  says  that  the  ducat  was  worth  6s,  Bd,  ster- 
ling ;  so  that  Portia* 9  offer  of  thirty-six  thousand  ducats 
placed  about  $56,000,  or,  according  to  the  present  value 
of  money,  $386,000,  at  Ba9$anio*M  disposal. 

"  •'  Shall  lose  a  Aofr  " ;  —  Here  •  hair '  is  a  dis-syllable, 
as  it  sometimes  is  in  these  plays :  or  perhaps  we  should 
read,  « thorough  Bassanio's  &ult. 

"  "  -^—  shew  a  merry  eh$er  " :  —  a  merry  countenance. 
See  Note  on  "  pale  of  cheer."  Midtummw'-Nighi's  Dream, 
Act  HL  Sc.  2. 

scENB  m. 

p»  201.  **  — *—  that  lends  out  money  gratis  " :  —  The  quartos 
have  "  lent,"  for  which  the  more  descriptiye  form  of  the 
▼erb,  found  in  the  foUo,  has  been  generally  rejected,  either 
through  deference  to  « the  old^  authority,"  or  for  the 
eqtially  feeble  reason  that  now  **  Antonio  has  nothing  to 
lend  " ! 

p.  202.  <«  The  Buke  cannot  deny,"  ftc. :  —  There  is  some  doubt 
as  to  the  proper  construction  and  punctuation  of  this 
passage.  It  is  not  quite  certain  to  -n-hat  *  it '  in  the  third 
line  refers.  «*If,"  says  Ihfr.  Halliwell,  <*<it'  refers  to 
<  commodity,'  the  sense  will  be  as  Mr.  Collier  gives  it :  — 
'  if  the  commodi^,  or  advantage  which  strangers  enjoy 
'  in  Venice  be  denied,  that  denial  will  much  impeach  the 
justice  of  the  state,  which  derives  its  profits  from  all  na- 
tions.' The  repetition,  however,  of  the  verb  'deny,' 
would  almost  prove  that  it  refers  to  *  the  course  of  law ; ' 
and  Capell  proposes  to  read,  ' '  Twill  much  impeach.'  " 
Capell  not  only  proposed  this  reading,  but  adopted  it  in 
his  edition ;  but  it  is  more  in  Shakespeare's  free  style  to 
repeat '  deny '  with  reference  to  another  subject,  (i.  e., 
««the  commodity,"  &c.,)  than  to  write  such  a  precise 
passage  as 

••  The  Duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law 
Por  [because  of]  the  commodity  that  strangers  hava 
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With  us  in  Venice :  if  it  [the  couzse  of  law]  be  denied 
•Twill  much  impeach/'  &c. 

Scene  IV. 

p.  203.     «« an  equal  yoke  of  love  "  :  —  The  folio  and  Heyes* 

quarto  h&Ye  **  egal,"'  the  French  equivalent  for  <equid,' 
which  was  in  not  uncommon  use  in  Shakeq^eare'B  day. 

"         " the  bosom  lover  ** :  —  Near  friends  of  the  same 

sex  were  called  lovers  in  Shakespeare's  time,  as  lovers 
were  called  Mends. 

If         « the  state  of  hellish  criMAy  ":  — Roberts'  quarto 

has  *<  hellish  mieery" 

p.  204.  "  In  speed  to  Padua  "  :  —  The  old  copies  read  Mantua 
—  a  manifest  corruption,  whidi  Theobald  was  the  first  to 
correct. 

"  "  Unto  the  Traneet "  : — Thus  the  original.  « Tranect ' 
may  be  from  the  Italian  traftan  as  to  draw,  —  the  boat 
being  drawn  across  the  river.  Rowe  read  •<  trtffeeif"  which 
also  may  be  correct,  as  Coryat  tells  us  (1611)  that  "  there 
are  in  Venice  thirteen  ferries  or  passages,  which  they  com- 
monly call  traghetti" 

"         " accoutred  like  young  men  "  :  —  Roberts'  quarto 

has  «  appareiied." 

•*  I  could  not  do  withai  "  .*  —  Giflbrd,  in  his  notes  on  a 
passage  in  Ben  Joneon's  SUeni  Woman,  Act  V.  So.  1,  has 
shown  that  'I  cannot  do  withal'  was  used  for  *  I  cannot 
help  it.'  In  doing  so,  however,  he  takes  occaraon  to  cen- 
sure Steevens  for  a  note,  under  his  pseudonyme  Collins, 
which  explains  the  present  passage  by  a  reference  to  an- 
other note  on  **  what  has  he  done,"  in  ifeasurefor  Meaeure, 
Act  I.  Sc.  2,  where  the  following  lines  from  Marlowe's 
translation  of  Ovid's  EUgiee,  are  quoted  in  illustratian :  — 
«  The  strumpet  with  the  stranger  will  not  do. 
Before  the  room  is  clear,  and  door  put  to."  ' 
All  previous  editors  repeat  Oiilbrd's  strictures,  and  refoi 
to  his  note.  But  they  could  hardly  have  read  the  pas- 
sage in  Jonson's  play  on  which  it  is  written ;  for  there 
the  signification  of  this  phrase  is  but  too  plainly  that 
which  Steevens  attributed  to  it  here.  The  reader  will,  I 
trust,  find  no  squeamiahness  in  these  Notes ;  but  the  pas- 
sage is  quite  unquotable.  Even  here,  although  <  I  coidd 
not  help  it '  is  most  probably  the  meaning  of  Portia* e  phrsse, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  Steevens  was  right  in  his  exegesis, 
and  in  reamng  •<  do  with  alL"  Gififord  objects,  that  **Por» 
tia  was  a  woman  of  modesty."    So  she  was;  but  the 
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learned  reviewer  and  critic  probably  forgot  for  the  moment 
the  style  of  conversation  permitted  to  women  of  modesty 
in  Shakeq>eare'8  day,  (of  which  Portia  %  own  words  in 
other  Scenes  would  have  furnished  him  instances,  had  he 
remembered  them,)  and  also  that  she  was  not  spealdng  as 
a  woman,  but  in  the  character  of  a  **  bragging  Jack  "  of 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  a  Mend  of  her  own 
sex  in  the  privacy  of  her  own  chaml)er. 

ScsNB  y. 

p.  206.     " thus,  when  I  shun  Scylla,"  &c. :  —  This  old  and 

much  used  simile  is  not  found  in  any  classic  Latin  author, 
though  the  contrary  is  generally  supposed.  Even  so  great 
a  scholar  as  Erasmus  was  ignorant  who  was  its  author ; 
but  Galeothus  Martius,  who  died  in  1476,  discovered  it 
in  the  following  passage  in  the  Alexandreia  of  Philippe 
Gualtler  de  Chatillon,  Bishop  of  Megala,  who  wrote  in 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteentn  century :  — 

'< nesds,  heu  I  perdite,  nesds 

Quern  fugias :  hoetis  incurris  diim  fiigis  hostem : 

Incidis  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Charibdim." 

Oualtier's  Alexandreit  became  a  Latin  class  book ;  and 

thus  the  simile  found  its  way  into  the  various  modem 

languages*  Steevens  first  directed  attention  to  these  fEusts. 

p.  207.  '*  How  eheer\8t  thon,  Jessica  "  :  —  Roberts'  quarto  has 
«  How/oKf*  thou,  Jessica  ? " 

"         "  And,  if  on  Earth,"  &c. :  —  Koberts'  quarto  gives  this 
passage  thus :  — 

«  And  if  on  Earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  then 
In  reason  he  should  never  come  to  Heaven." 
Heyes'  quarto  differs  from  this  by  having  <  it '  instead  of 
<  then ; '  a  partial  correction  which  makes  nonsense,  until 
it  is  completed  in  the  folio  by  changing  <  In '  to  <  Is.* 

p.  208.  **  Then,  AmmmV  thou  speak'st "  :  —  Heyes*  quarto 
misprints  '*  howtomer»t'*  —  a  common  vulgarism  in  9iake> 
speare's  day,  —  which  the  folio  fails  to  oonect* 


ACT  FOURTH. 

SOBlfB  I. 

.  209.  ** hoM  the  forfeiture  " :  —  i.  e.,  release  the  for- 
feiture. This,  though  the  reading  of  the  folio  and  boUi 
quartos,  has  been  changed  to  *  lose '  by  nearly  all  modern 
editors.     That  'loose'  and  'lose'  were  rarely  distin- 
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gtdfihed  in  old  orthographj,  is  no  Jnsdflcation  of  the 
change. 

p.  209.     " a  royal  merchant  *' :  —  Waiburton's  note  upon 

this  epithet  is  both  valuable  and  interesting.  <*  We  are 
not  to  imagine  the  word  royal  to  be  only  a  ranting  soimd- 
ing  epithet.  It  ia  used  with  great  propriety,  and  ahowa 
the  poet  well  acquainted  with  the  nistory  of  the  people 
whom  he  here  bringa  upon  the  stage.  For  when  the 
French  and  Venetians,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  had  won  Constantinople,  the  French,  under  the 
Emperor  Henry,  endeavored  to  extend  their  conquesta 
into  the  provinces  of  the  Grecian  empire  on  the  terra 
Jlrma ;  wHle  the  Venetians,  who  were  masters  of  the  sea, 
eaye  liberty  to  any  subjects  of  the  republic  who  would 
fit  out  vessels,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  isles  of 
the  Archipelago  and  other  maritime  places ;  and  to  e^joy 
their  conquests  in  sovereignty :  only  doing  homage  to  the 
republic  mr  their  several  principalities.  £y  virtue  of  this 
licence,  the  Sanudo's,  the  Justiniani,  the  Grimaldi,  the 
Bummaripo's,  and  others,  all  Venetian  mercKania,  erected 
principahties  in  several  places  of  the  Archipelago,  (which 
their  descendants  enjoyed  for  many  generations,)  and 
thereby  became  truly  and  properly  roual  merchants ;  which 
indeed  was  the  title  genertdly  given  them  all  over  Europe. 
Hence  the  most  eminent  of  our  own  merehants  (wlule 
public  spirit  resided  amongst  them,  and  before  it  was 
aped  bv  faction,)  were  called  royal  nterchanie,'*  In  Eng- 
land, those  who  transacted  the  King's  business  were  spe- 
cially honored  with,  this  title.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  bore 
it  in  Shakespeare's  day. 

ff  "And  by  our  holy  fibWa^  "  ;  —  Heyes*  quarto  has 
**  Sabaoth"  which  Capell  silently  adopted.  It  has  no  such 
peculiar  fitness,  that  the  word  of  the  authentic  edition 
should  be  set  aside  for  it ;  for  sabaoth  is  merely  the  He- 
brew for  *  hosts/  «  armies.'  But  it  is  possible  that  Shake- 
speare might  have  been  misled  by  the  expression,  «  Lord 
Ood  of  Sabaoth,"  which  oceurs  in  the  New  Testament, 
into  the  suppoeition  that  *  sabaoth '  signified  something 
peculiarly  high  and  holy  to  the  Jewa. 

"  Upon  your  charter,  and  your  city's  freedcfn  "  :  —  Here 
Shakespeare  puts  a  threat  into  Shyhck's  mouth  which 
would  nave  little  terror  for  the  Doge  of  Venice.  But 
according  to  his  habit,  he  availed  himself  of  associations 
which  were  famiHar  and  significant  to  his  audience. 

p.  210.  "  To  have  it  bansd  "  ;  —  In  the  folio  and  both  quartos 
this  word  is  contracted  thus,  *  bain'd ; '  but  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  modem  orthography  would  confound  the  verb 
with « ban,' 
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p.  210.     " a  gaping  pig  "  :  —  Editora  and  conunentatorB 

hare  thought  it  neoeaeary  to  discuss  the  point,  whether 
Shyhak  means  tlie  gaping  of  a  pig  brought  to  table  with 
an  93p^Q  in  its  mouth«  or  the  gaping  of  the  HTing,  squeal- 
ing animal.  He  may  have  meant  either ;  and  let  not  the 
doubt  which,  disturb  our  souls.  If  among  the  <  some '  he 
included  himflelf,  which  does  not  appear,  he  probably 
alluded  to  the  gentle  Elia's  weakness  —  ro€ut  pig.  Many 
allusions  in  the  literature  of  Shakespeare's  time  show 
that  a  real  or  an  affected  antipathy  to  this  dish  was  not 
uncommon  then. 

//  «  And  others  when  the  bag-pipe  sings,"  &c. :  —  There 
has  been  much  comment  on  tms  passage;  and  several 
changes  of  more  or  less  importance  and  plausibility  hare 
been  made  in  it  by  yarious  editors.  But  change  is  un- 
necessary, and  comment  would  seem  superfluous.  The 
passage  stands  in  the  folio  and  in  boUi  quartos  Just  as  it 
is  in  the  text,  except  'swayes'  for  <sway '  in  the  third 
line  below,  —  a  false  concord  which  is  of  such  common 
occurrence  in  the  early  editions  of  these  plays^  that  it 
must  needs  be  corrected  in  thousands  of  instances,  and 
nothing  said  about  it.  The  folio  accidentally  omits  *  it,* 
in  the  same  Une.  The  difficulty  seems  to  have  arisen 
entirely  from  a  nusapprehension  of  the  meaning  of '  mas- 
ters of  passion ; '  by  which  Shylock  does  not  mean  men 
who  are  able  to  control  the  passions  of  themselves  or 
others,  but  such  ageneUt  as  those  of  which  he  has  just 
been  speaking.  < Passion'  is  used  in  its  more  radical 
sense,  and  not  with  reference  to  one  of  the  passions. 
Such  a  use  of  it  was  common  in  Shakespeare's  day  ;  as 
for  instance,  *<it  was  a  passion  of  earnest,"  At  You  Like 
Itf  Act  IV.  So.  3,  **  the  passion  of  loud  laughter,"  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,  Act  V.  Sc.  1 .  '  Affection '  means,  of  course, 
'  the  being  affected,'  in  this  case,  by  the  sound  of  the  bag- 
pipe —  also,  of  old,  a  common  use  of  the  word ;  and  thus 
the  masters  of  passion  are  those  things  or  occurrences  that 
move  either  the  sympathy  or  the  antipathy  of  any  man, 
and  "  sway  it  to  the  mood  of  what  it  likes  or  loaths." 
The  following  reading,  which  has  been  adopted  by  sereral 
editors,  is  a  modification  of  one  giyen  by  Steevena  on  the 
suggestion  of  Waldron :  — 

*<  And  otheis  when  the  bag-pipe  sings  i'  the  nose. 
Cannot  contain  their  urine ;  for  affection. 
Master  of  passion,  stoays  it  to  the  mood." 
Hr.  Byce,  supporting  this  reading,  remarks  that  Shylock^ 
after  stating  three  circumstances  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
«  accounts  for  these  three  peculiarities  on  a  general  prin- 
ciple."   This  is  obvious  to  all  readers ;  but  it  by  no  means 

VOL.  IV.  Q 
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follows  that  the  statement  of  the  piindple  must  begin 
with  *'  for  affection/'  after  which  there  is  a  full  period  in 
the  folio  and  in  both  qnartoa.  The  principle,  if  so  it  may 
be  cidled,  is,  that  agencies  which  control  the  passion  of 
men  sway  it  to  the  mood  of  that  which  awakens  sympa* 
thy  or  antipathy.  The  other  readings  which  have  been 
proposed  are  not  worthy  of  consideration.  The  reades 
who  desires  it,  may  find  four  close  octavo  pages  of  com* 
ment  on  the  passage  in  the  Variorum  edition. 

p.  210.     " a  wooUen  bag-pipe  " :  —  No  one  who  has  seen  a 

bagpipe,  or  who  knows  that  the  bag  is  generally,  if  not 
always,  covered  with  baize  or  some  other  cloth,  'will  think 
Steevens'  reading  •<  swollen"  or  that  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio 
of  1632,  "  boUen"  worth  consideration. 

''         «  [Tou  may]  as  well  use  question,"  &o. :  —  In  the  folio 
these  two  lines  appear  thus  :  — 

«  Or  wen  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf 
The  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb ; " 
but  in  Roberts'  quarto  they  are  given  as  in  the  text; 
and  this  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  copies  of  Heyrs' 

2uarto,  but  not  with  all ;  for  Mr.  Collier  states  that  tl^e 
^ukc  of  Devonshire  has  a  copy  of  that  edition,  in  which 
both  lines  are  thus  imperfect :  — 

«« As  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 
The  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb ; "  — 
the  correction  havinsbeen  made  as  the  edition  was  going 
through  the  press.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  folio  was 
print^  from  a  copy  of  Heyes'  quarto,  in  which  the  cor- 
rection had  not  been  made,  and  that  some  incompetent 
person,  probably  in  the  printing  office,  imdertook  to 
supplv  the  deficiency  in  part.  This  consideration,  and  the 
use  of  *  You  may  as  well,'  in  the  oomparison  both  before 
and  after  this  one,  justify  a  departure  from  the  text  of 
the  folio,  for  that  of  the  quartos. 

p.  Jll.  «« When  they  vr^fretten  " :  —  The  quartos  have  « fret 
ten,'  the  old  plural  form  of  the  participle.  It  is  most 
probable  that  Shakespeare  wrote  'fVetten,'  and  that 
•  fretted '  in  the  folio  was  a  printer's  conformity  to  the 
custom  of  the  day ;  but  this  cannot  be  assumed  as  abso- 
lutely certain. 

p.  S12.     " ftom  that  hanhn^pi  there  " :  —  Mr.  Veiplanck 

prints  <  bankrout,'  because,  as  he  says,  <«  that  was  the 
uniform  mode  of  the  age,  and  retains  the  etjrmology  of 
a  word,  the  precise  meaning  of  which  has  long  been  the 
subject  of  legal  and  constitutional  discussion  in  the 
Umted  States."    This  accomplished  scholar  is  rarely  in 
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error,  but  lie  is  so  here.  So  far  is  bankrout  from  being 
the  uniform  orthography  of  Shakespeare's  day  for  this 
'word,  that  in  the  early  editions  of  his  very  works,  it  is 
oftener  spelled  bankrupt.  And  as  to  its  etymology,  it  is 
plainly  a  compound ;  and  cf  what  other  elemental  roots' 
than  the  low  Latin  banctUt  a  bench,  a  money  bench,  or 
counter,  (whence  the  mercantile  word  <bank,')  and 
rvptum,  broken,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The  word, 
with  evidences  of  the  same  origin,  exists  in  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian.  The  orthography  bankrotUf  oz 
bankeroui,  was  phonographic,  and  represents  the  manner 
in  which  the  word  was  pronounced,  whether  written  in 
that  way  or  the  other.  See  Note  on  «  bankerout  quite 
the  wits."    Lave't  Labour* $  Lost,  Act  I.  Sc  1. 

^  212.     '< inexorable  dog  "  :  —  Folio  and  quartos  have 

« inextforable."  The  correction  was  first  made  in  the 
folio  edition  of  1664.  It  was  also  found  in  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  of  1632.  Malone  made  the  plausible  suggestion 
that  <inexecrable'  is  right,  <in'  being  intensive. 

0.  213.      «  To  endless  ruin  "  : — The  quartos  have  «  cureless." 

p.  214.     " within  his  danger"  : — i.  e.,  within  danger  of 

process  on  his  part.  The  word  was  applied  to  liability 
for  redress  of  any  kind. 

p.  215.     «« this  strict  Court  of  Venice  "  :  —  The  folio  has 

**  course  of  Venice ; "  and  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible 
that  this  is  the  true  reading,  — the  course  of  Venice  be- 
ing that  strict  course  of  Venetian  law,  which  Antonio 
has  previously  said  the  Duke  cannot  deny. 

"Yea,  tvnoe  the  sum":  —  It  is  very  probable  that 
*  twice '  is  here  a  misprint  for  *  thrice ; '  for  Portia  says, 
just  after,  **  there's  thrice  thy  money  offered  thee,"  and 
Shy  lock,  **  I  take  his  offer,  then :  —  pay  the  bond  thrice." 
But  Portia,  when  she  first  hears  of  me  nature  of  the  bond, 
and  that  it  is  for  three  thousand  ducats,  says,  "  pay  him 
six  thousand." 

"         " how  do  I  honour  thee  "  :  —  It  is  just  woithy  of 

notice  that  the  quartos  have  **  how  I  do,"  &c. 

p. 216.     "Are  there  balance  here?"  —  The  plural  form,  'bal- 
ances,' was  rarely  used  in  Shakespeare's  day,  if  at  all. 

'  " lest  he  should  bleed  to  death  "  :  —  The  quartos 

have  "  lest  he  do,"  &c. ;  —  and  in  the  next  line,  **  Is  it  so 
nominated } "  &c. ; —  and  just  below, "  You,  merchant,"  &c. 

p.  2 18.     " the  stock  of  Barrabae  "  .*  —  <  ^arrabas '  and  not 

<  Barodbas'  seems  to  have  been  the  pronunciation  as  well 
as  the  orthography  of  this  name  among  the  Eliiabethan 
dramatists. 
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p.  218  ••  Take  th&n  thy  bond  "  :  — Thos  the  quartos :  the  folio 
hafl  *•  Then  take  thy  bond."  The  tranBpodtion  was  doubt- 
less accidental. 

p.  221.     ** not  the  font" :  —  Hejes'  quarto  haa  oorraptly 

**  not  to  the  font "  —  a  trifling  error,  which  was  passed 
uncorrected  in  the  folio,  and  which  iigures  the  rhytiun. 

p.  223.  **  Be  yelaed  againet"  ftc  :  —  Thus  the  foUo,  with  the 
exception  of  the  old  orthography  aommandi&maU*  The 
quartos  have,  — 

«<  Be  vaievfd  gainst  your  wiues  commandemflat." 
The  latter  text  has  been  uniyerBally  adopted  by  modem 
editors ;  but  none  of  them,  except  the  careful  and  acute 
Oapell,  saw  that  this  reading  requires  the  first  «  to  be 
retained  and  heard  in  <  oommandement,'  that  it  may 
make  four  syllables;  otherwise  the  line  halts  badly. 
<  Valued '  was  a  word  of  three  syllables  in  Shakespeare's 
day ;  and  in  the  folio  both  it  and  '  against '  axe  uncon- 
tracted.  The  quadrisyllable  pronundation  of '  command- 
ment '  was  obsolete  even  in  Shakespeare's  day. 

ScBzra  n. 

p.  224.  •«  We  shall  have  M  sweaxing" :  — •  Old'  is  bete  an 
augmentatiye.  See  Note  on  *•  an  old  abusing/'  Unrrjf 
Wivee  qf  Windsor,  Act  L  Sc.  4, 


ACT  PIPTH. 

SOEKB  L 

p.  224.  "  In  such  a  night,"  &c. :  —  The  second  folio  has  «  And 
in  such  a  night"  in  the  last  two  instances  in  which  this 
expression  occurs.  It  must  be  oonfeased  that  the  addition 
helps  the  metre,  and  is  not  out  of  place  in  the  concluding 
plea  and  rejoinder  of  the  *  nighting ; '  but  no  addition  is 
necessary,  and  therefore,  except  upon  authority,  which 
the  second  folio  lacks,  none  can  be  admitted. 

p.  226.  **  Sweet  soul "  :  —  These  words  are  printed  as  part  of 
Launeeht's  speech  in  the  foHo  and  in  both  quartos.  Rowe 
made  the  correction,  which  the  metre  requires  and  the 
sense  accords  with.  It  was  also  found  in  Ur.  CoUier^s 
folio  of  1632. 
ff  ''My  friend  Sfopftono":  — It  is  noteworthy  that  this 
name,  which  in  this  play  must  be  accented  on  the  second 
syllable,  is  used  correctly  in  The  Tempeet^ti  much  later 
play.    See  Introduction* 
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p.  226.     ** ^th  paHnea  of  bright  gold  "  :  — « Patinei '  are 

small  round  plates.  In  the  old  copies  the  word  is  spelled 
pattens  or  patterUs,  The  second  folio  has  «  ptUtemt^' '  which 
Mr.  Collier  adopts. 

p.  227.     " the  young  ey*d  cherubira  "  ;  —  See  Note  on ««  O I 

a  cherubin."     The  Tempest^  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

"  «  Doth  grossly  close  it  in  "  :  —  The  folio  and  Rob- 
erts' quarto  accidentally  transpose  the  last  two  words  ^- 
an  error  which  has  given  occasion  for  long  comments, 
equally  abstruse  and  needless* 

p.  228.  «  ^—  withaut  retpeet " :  —  i.  e.,  except  by  comparison. 
We  still  say  that  one  thing  is  good  or  bad  in  respect  to 
another. 

'/  «* Peace, Ao /"  — The Iblio has « Peace!  -ffowthemoon 
sleeps,"  &c. ;  but,  as  we  have  seen  before,  how  was 
merely  one  way  of  spelling  *ho.'  Malone  made  the 
change.  Mr.  Collier  reads  with  the  original;  and  his 
folio  of  1632  has  **  Peace  1  now  the  moon  sleeps,"  &c. 
Mr.  Knight  objects  to  the  reading  in  the  text,  (which  is, 
of  course,  a  command  for  the  music  to  cease,)  that  it 
**  would  be  a  singularly  unlady-like  act  on  the  part  of 
Portia  in  reality  as  well  as  in  expression."  It  is  well  not 
to  be  too  solicitous  about  the  « lady-like'  behavior  of 
women  in  great  poems  or  dramas ;  out  yet  it  is  safe  to 
remark  upon  the  perfect  prc^riety  with  which  <  a  lady ' 
may  command  her  own  minstrels  to  cease  their  perform- 
ances. It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  Portia  calls  so  loud 
that  Lorenzo  hears  her  and  recognizes  her  voice,  and  that, 
according  to  the  old  stage  direction,  the  "  Music  ceases  " 
when  she  calls. 

p.  229.  **  A  tucket  sounded  "  :  —  This  originally  meant  a  prel- 
ude or  flourish,  from  the  Italian  tooeata  ;  but  there  appears 
to  be  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  at  last  appUed  to 
the  sort  of  trumpet  used  for  sounding  the  flourisL 

"         «• the  daylight  sick  " :  —  It  has  been  considered 

necessary  to  expatiate  in  this  place  upon  the  brightness 
of  the  Italian  moonlight ;  but  that  was  for  readers  in  a 
country  where  « in  a  Sne  day  it  is  looking  up  a  chimney ; 
in  a  foul  day,  looking  down  one."  Here,  where  we  can 
read  books  or  manuscript  by  the  light  of  a  ftUl  moon  in 
an  unclouded  sky,  such  remarks  are  superfluous. 

p.  230.     «• till  the  hour  of  death" :  —  Thus  the  folio  : 

both  the  quartos  have  **your  hour."  The  change  was 
plainly  made  for  the  sake  both  of  colloquial  ease  and  eu- 
phony; and  yet  the  quartos  have  been  very  generally 
followed  as  **  the  oldest  authority." 
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p.  230.     •• a  little  ecrubbedhoy"  :^  <  Scrubbed'  is  used  to 

mean  dwarfish  and  unkempt.  Mr.  Verplanok  remarks 
in  a  note  upon  this  passage,  that  *  scrub-oak '  is  "  a  name 
given  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  [America] 
to  the  dwarf  or  bush  oak."  But  is  not  <  scrub-oak '  a 
corruption  of  <«Aru5-oak'?  and  are  not  < scrub'  and 
( shrub '  originally  the  same  word  i 

p.  231.     " to  ootUain  the  ring  "  :  —  «  Contain '  is  here  used 

in  its  radical  sense,  *  to  hold  '^'ith '  =  keep ;  or  as  we  now 
say,  <  retain.'  Midone  quoted,  in  illustration,  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  Bacon's  Essay  on  Anger :  '<  To  oontaine 
Anffer  from  Mitchiefe,  though  it  take  hold  of  a  Man« 
there  be  two  Things  whereof  yea  must  have  special 
caution." 

"         " but  aCm/Doctor":  — ADoctor  of  the  Civil 

Law. 

|k  232,  •<  And  by  these  blessed  candles  "  :  —  The  quartos  have 
**  For  by  these  blessed  candles,"  &c.,  which  Is  given  in  all 
editions  hitherto  with  a  comma  after  '  think/  m  the  next 
line.  The  difference,  though  slight  in  itself,  is  material 
in  point  of  style ;  for  according  to  the  folio  *  think '  has 
for  its  subject  all  of  the  sentence  that  follows  it ;  but  in 
the  text  usually  given,  <I  think'  is  inteijectional,  and 

*  you  would  have  begg'd,'  &c,  is  the  predication. 

"  "rU  have  the  Doctor":  — The  quartos  have  '*that 
doctor."  But  Portia  has  already,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  speech,  indicated  the  person  to  whom  she  intends  to 
be  so  liberal,  as  •  that  Doctor ; '  and  the  recurrence  of  the 
definitive  adjective  is  superfluous,  and  destructive  of  col- 
loquial ease.  Hence,  we  are  bound  to  presume,  the 
change  which  appears  in  the  authentic  folio;  yet  all 
modem  editions,  hitherto,  follow  the  quartos. 

p.  233.  «« for  this  toeaUh  "  .—  Here  « wealth '  is  but  an- 
other form  of  <  weal '  =:  well-being,  happiness.  B€u*atUo*$ 
happiness  would  certainly  have  miscarried  had  Antomo 
perished  in  paying  the  penalty  incurred  for  his  sake. 
The  folio  has  "  thy  wealth,"  which  is  plainly  a  corrup- 
tion ;  the  text  is  that  of  the  quartos.    It  is  possible  that 

*  thy  *  of  the  folio  is  a  misprint  for  '  the '  or  *  that,*  which 
had  been  interlined,  and  that  Shakespeare  meant  Antonio 
to  say  that  he  lent  his  body  for  that  happiness,  (i.  e.,  of 
both  Basttmio  and  Portia,)  which  else  would  have  mis- 
carried. 

**  In  lieu  of  thse"  &c. :  —  All  editions  hitherto  per- 
petuate the  easy  tsrpographical  error  of  <  this '  for  *  thee,* 
which  was  made  in  the  quartos,  and  which  has  been  xtt- 
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tained,  doubtleBB,  on  the  nippcM&tion,  of  which  it  is  the 
▼ery  origin,  that  Neruia  must  refer  to  the  ring,  and  here 

give  it  to  QraHano*  What  meaning  has  '  in  lieu  of  tMt ' 
ere  ?  In  lieu  of  the  ring  i  But  Nerina  was  talking 
of  the  lights  of  her  husband,  not  of  those  of  the  xinff, 
if  it  must  be  supposed  to  have  any.  And  besides,  suon 
an  assertion  would  not  have  been  true ;  for  she  had  had 
the  ring  on  her  finger  ever  since  she  sot  it  from  Oratiano 
on  the  evening  of  that  very  *  last  night '  to  which  she 
refers;  and  this  he  knew;  and  although  she  had  not  been 
to  bed,  she  knew  that  he  supposed  she  had.  As  to  the 
ring,  in  no  sense  would  QnOiano  be  annoyed  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Doctor's  clerk  to  its  place  or  all  its  priv- 
ileges ;  but  quite  the  contrary  if  that  youth  had  taken  his. 
p.  283.  •<  In  Summer,  wh&n  the  ways,"  &c. :  —  Capell  sug- 
gested, but  did  not  adopt,  "  whm  the  ways,"  &c. ;  and 
uie  same  reading  was  foimd  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 
It  is  very  plausible,  but  not  neoessary* 
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A»  Tou  Like  It  occumes  twenty-three  pages  in  the  folio  of 
1623,  riz,,  from  p.  18ff  to  p.  207,  indunTe,  in  the  division  of 
Comedies.  It  is  there  divided  into  Acts  and  Scenes ;  but  is 
without  a  lilt  of  Dramatis  Persons,  which  was  fint  given  hy 

BOWB. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THOMAS  LODGE,  a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  —  at  leait  bj 
birth,  —  a  lawyer,  a  soldier,  and  a  player,  published  in  1590 
a  tale,  called  RomIwuL*  It  would  long  ago  haye  passed  forerer 
into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things,  had  not  Shakespeare  made  it 
the  foundation  of  Am  You  Like  It  —  using  the  plot  ss  a  sculptof 
uses  the  straddling  wire  on  which  he  models  an  Apollo.  Lodge 
found  somewhat  more  than  the  germ  of  his  story  in  the  Coke's 
Tab  of  Oamefyth  which  was  for  a  long  time  attributed  to  Chau- 
cer, but  of  which  Tyrwhitt  says,  it  "  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  MSS.  of  the  first  authority ;  and  the  manner,  style,  and  ver- 
sification, all  proye  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  an  author  much 
inferior  to  Chaucer."  f  Where  the  author  of  the  Tale  of  Oame- 
fyn  found  his  part  of  it,  we  do  not  know ;  nor  is  knowledge  on 
tiiat  point  of  any  moment  to  the  reader  of  Shakespeare ;  for  the 
story  has  its  conditions  in  such  a  state  of  society  that  it  cannot 
be  of  very  great  antiquity.  Its  elemental  incidents  have  not 
that  simple  relation  to  man  as  man,  which  indicates,  for  instance, 
the  primitiye  origin  of  the  stories  of  King  Lear  and  The  MerchamU 
of  Venice,  the  main  interest  of  which  depends  upon  events  that 
are  possible  wherever  the  human  race  is  found,  and  that  might 
have  happened  as  well  before  the  Flood  as  after.    Shakespeare*! 

•  Rotafynde,  M^phuei  CMden  Ltgade,  Jbimd  ^fUr  hU  Jkath  in  m 
SHexedra.  Bequeathed  to  PhikaUui  Somut,  nuned  vp  with  their  Fbdher  In 
Ei^kmd.  FeleheiJ^im(he0amarieth9T,L.0mL  J4»don.  Prlntwl  bj  Abel 
Jeflta  ftir  T.G.UMt  JohnBaslilak  4to.  16M.  Mr.OoUiar  bM  re]Hrtotod  this 
edition  in  Ui  5AateqMaf^«  XArory.  Nooopgrof 'HasditionoflMOifknowB 
to  exist. 

t  Thif  tale  win  be  ftmnd  in  Wrigbt'i  eioeUent  edition  of  Cbanoer's  Worin, 
pnbUdied  b7  ilie  Fvn^  Bodet J. 
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obligations  to  a  predecesBor  stop  with  Lodge  and  his  RotaUfuL 
To  point  out  the  conformity  of  the  play  to  the  norel  would  be 
to  recount  here  all  the  incidents  of  the  former,  and  nearly  all 
those  of  the  latter.  In  constructing  A$  You  Like  It  from  Roaa-' 
Und,  Shakespeare  condensed  and  r^ected  that  which  in  the  tale 
Lb  merely  accessory  and  episodical ;  but  he  altered  so  little  in 
mere  structure  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  notioe  the  difference 
between  the  two.  He  retained  all  the  characters,  and  the  names 
of  sereral  beside  the  heroine ;  and  he  added  Jaquetf  Touchstone^ 
and  Audrey.  But  although  there  is  this  identity  in  the  plots  of 
the  tale  and  the  comedy,  Shakespeare's  creative  power  appears 
none  the  less  remarkably  in  the  latter.  The  penanages  in  the 
two  works  have  nothing  in  common  but  their  names  and  the 
functions  which  they  perfbrm.  In  the  tale  they  are  without 
character,  and  exist  but  to  go  through  certain  motions  and  utter 
certain  fbrmally  constructed  Complaints  and  Faasions.  The  la* 
dies  quote  Latin  in  a  style  and  with  a  copiousness  which  would 
delight  a  Woman's  Rights  Convention,  and  quench,  in  any  man 
of  flesh  and  blood,  the  ardor  of  that  love  which  is  the  right  most 
prized  of  woman.  RoaaUnd,  for  instance,  musing  upon  her  dawn- 
ing passion  for  Rotader  —  the  Orlando  of  the  tale  —  and  his  pov- 
erty, says,  •<  Both  not  Horace  tell  thee  what  methode  is  to  be 
used  in  love  ?  *  Querenda  peeunia  primum,  poet  nummoe  vtrttu/  " 
There  was  a  model  for  the  traits  and  the  language  of  Shake- 
speare's Rosalind/  In  a  word,  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
Steevens  supposed  might  compel  a  perusal  of  Shakespeare's  Son- 
nets, would  surely  fail  to  do  the  same  for  that  novel  which  is 
identical  in  its  plot  with  Shakespeare's  most  charming  and  most 
frequently  read  comedy.    Such  is  the  worth  of  a  mere  story. 

Ae  You  Like  It  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623.  But 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  intention  on  the  part  of  some  person 
to  publish  it  in  1600;  for  it  is  entered  under  that  date  in  the 
Stationers'  Eegister,  with  Henry  F.,  Every  Man  m  hit  Humour^ 
and  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  as  « to  be  staled."  As  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  Meres,  it  must  have  been  written  in  1598  or  1599. 
For  that  this  comedy,  if  it  were  in  existence  when  he  wrote, 
would  be  omitted  by  him  from  a  citation  to  prove  Shakespeare's 
eminence^  in  which  The  Two  Oentlemen  of  Verona  and  The  Com* 
edy  qfBrrore  are  enumerated,  is  not  to  be  bdieved.  Marlowe's 
Hero  and  Leander,  from  which  there  is  a  quotation  in  the  Uurd 
Act,  was  not  published  until  1598 ;  but  as  it  was  written  kn^ 
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before,  this  does  not  fix  the  farther  limit  of  the  production  of 
A»  You  Like  It  absolutely.  It  most  probably,  howerer,  was 
^Titten  in  1599  ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  a  few  months,  one  way 
or  the  other,  upon  the  question  is  of  little  real  importance :  it 
does  not  affect  our  deteimination  of  the  order  in  which  these 
works  were  produced,  or  appreciably  change  the  period  of  his 
life  at  which  this  one  came  from  Shakespeare's  pen. 

The  text  of  JL$  You  Like  It  exists  in  great  purity  in  the  original 
folio.  Few  of  its  corruptions  are  due  to  any  other  cause  than 
the  lack  of  proof  reading ;  and  those  few  it  is  not  beyond  the 
power  of  conjectural  criticism  to  rectify. 

The  period  of  the  action  of  this  play  is  quite  indefinite,  and 
the  costume  may  be  chosen  from  that  of  any  reign' of  feudal 
France  before  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  In  Lodge's  novel,  King 
Torismond  and  his  banished  brother  Gerismond  occupy  the  posi- 
tions of  Duke  Frederick  and  Mb  banished  brother  in  the  comedy. 
But  Shakespeare,  although  he  took  the  action  out  of  that  remote 
and  fabulous  period  when  France  was  ruled  by  kings  with  names 
ending  in  mond^  gave  the  vague  and  comprehensive  title  of  Duke 
to  the  great  ones  of  his  comedy,  and  awarded  them  no  princi- 
pality which  can  be  placed  upon  the  map.  They  are  French 
princes,  but  their  castles  are  in  Spain.  Free  of  all  bonds  of 
time  and  place,  they  lived  for  the  poet  in  the  golden  world  of 
his  imagination ;  and  bo  they  muBt  for  us.  In  truth,  every  thing 
about  the  play  is  Just  as  you  like  it. 


DRAMATIS   PERSONS. 

Diru»  Uvkiff  m  sxiUm 

Fbhdsbiok,  Am  Brother^  and  Uawrper  of  hU  DommionM, 

j~^  Xlot^  (OUnOinff  ppon  tk$  miM  Dnln. 

jAQinps,      I  Som  t^  Sir  Rowluid  da  Boil. 

Obulndo,  J 

Lb  Bsau,  a  Courtm. 

TovoHBTONB,  a  Ciowiu 

Sn  Olivsb  Max^tbxt,  »  Vicar, 


Sarvanti  to  Olirer. 


81LTIU89 
Asuc, 

CHABLB8,'a  WrettUr* 

WnxxAif,  a  Oouniry  FeQaio  tn  Imw  toAA  Audrqr* 

ii  Tmr%tm  rtpr0$mUmff  Hymflp. 

Bo0ALDn>,  Dauffhter  to  the  exited  Dnke^ 
Cblia,  Dtmtghtar  to  Frederick. 
PuBB,  a  SA4PfiA«niMt. 
AvDXBT,  a  Coim^  TTmcA. 

Lords,  Pages,  Porestets,  and  Attendants 

BCENB:  JFWvl,  nmr  OliTen^s  House;  eftmwatd^  pmUji  l»  ikt 
Uiuipei^s  Coortv  onJ  jmr%  In  CA«  Forest  ^  Arden. 
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ACT  I. 

80XKS  I.  —  An  Orchard  near  Oliteb's  Houiie. 
Enter  O&lakdo  and  Abax. 

OsLjimo. 

AS  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this  fashion; 
.  — -  bequeathed  me  by  will,  but  poor  a  thousand 
crowns ;  and,  as  thou  say'st,  charged  my  brother,  on 
his  blessing,  to  breed  me  well :  and  there  begins  my 
Badness.  My  brother  Jaques  he  keeps  at  school,  and 
report  speaks  goldenly  of  his  profit :  for  my  part,  he 
keeps  me  rustically  at  home,  or,  to  speak  more  prop- 
erly, stays  me  here  at  home  unkept ;  for  call  you  that 
keeping  for  a  gentleman  of  my  birth,  that  differs  not 
from  the  stalling  of  an  ox  ?  His  horses  are  bred  bet- 
ter ;  for,  besides  that  they  are  fair  with  their  feeding, 
they  are  taught  their  manage,  and  to  that  end  riders 
dearly  hired ;  but  I,  his  brother,  gain  nothing  under 
him  but  growth;  for  the  which  his  animals  on  his 
dunghills  are  as  much  bound  to  him  as  I.  Besides 
this  nothing  that  he  so  plentifblly  gives  me,  the 
something  that  nature  gave  me  his  countenance  seems 
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to  take  &om  me :  he  lets  me  feed  with  his  hinds,  ban 
me  the  place  of  a  brother,  and,  as  much  as  in  him 
lies,  mines  my  gentility  with  my  education.  This  is 
it,  Adam,  that  grieves  me ;  and  the  spirit  of  my  fa- 
ther, which  I  think  is  within  me,  begins  to  mutiny 
against  this  servitude.  I  will  no  longer  endure  it, 
though  yet  I  know  no  wise  remedy  how  to  avoid  it. 

Adam,    Yonder  comes  my  master,  your  brother. 

Orl.  Go  apart,  Adam,  and  thou  shalt  hear  how 
he  will  shake  me  up. 

Enter  Oliteb. 

Oliver.    Now,  sir !  what  make  you  here  ? 

OrL  Nothing:  I  am  not  taught  to  make  any 
thing. 

Olu    What  mar  you  then,  mti 

Orl.  Marry,  sir,  I  am  helping  you  to  mar  that 
which  God  made,  a  poor  unworthy  brother  of  yours, 
with  idleness. 

Oli.  Marry,  sir,  be  better  employed,  and  be  .naught 
a  while! 

Orl.  Shall  I  keep  your  hogs,  and  eat  husks  with 
them?  What  prodigal  portion  have  I  spent,  that  I 
should  come  to  such  .penury  ? 

Oli.    Know  you  where  you  are,  sir? 

OrL    0,  sir,  very  well:  here,  in  your  orchard. 

Oli,    Enow  you  before  whom,  sir? 

Orl,  Ay,  better  than  him  I  am  before  know8  me. 
I  know  you  are  my  eldest  brother ;  and,  in  the  gen« 
tie  condition  of  blood,  you  should  so  know  me.  The 
courtesy  of  nations  allows  you  my  better,  in  that  you 
are  the  first-bom;  but  the  same  tradition  takes  not 
away  my  blood,  were  there  twenty  brothers  betwixt 
OS.  I  have  as  much  of  my  father  in  me  as  you; 
albeit,  I  confess,  your  coming  before  me  is  nearer  to 
bis  reverence. 
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OH.    What,  boy! 

Orh  Come,  come,  elder  bxotlier,  you  are  too  young 
In  this. 

OK.     Wilt  thou  lay  hands  on  me,  yillain? 

Orl.  I  am  no  Tillain:  I  am  the  youngest  son  of 
8ir  Rowland  de  Bois:  he  was  my  father,  and  he  is 
thrice  a  villain  that  says  such  a  father  begot  villains ! 
Wert  thou  not  my  brother,  I  would  not  take  this 
hand  from  thy  throat  till  this  other  had  pulled  out 
thy  tongue  for  saying  so :  thou  hast  rail'd  on  thy- 
self. 

Adam.  Sweet  masters,  be  patient:  for  your  far 
ther's  remembrance,  be  at  accord. 

OH.     Let  me  go,  I  say. 

Orl.  I  will  not,  till  I  please :  you  shall  hear  me. 
My  father  charged  you  in  his  will  to  give  me  g^od 
education :  you  have  train'd  me  like  a  peasant,  ob- 
scuring and  hiding  from  me  all  gentleman-like  qual- 
ities :  the  spirit  of  my  father  grows  strong  in  me,  and 
I  will  no  longer  endure  it :  therefore,  allow  me  such 
exercises  as  may  become  a  gentleman,  or  give  me  the 
poor  allottery  my  father  left  me  by  testament;  with 
that  I  will  go  buy  my  fortunes. 

OH.  And  what  wilt  thou  do,  beg,  when  that  is 
spent?  Well,  sir,  get  you  in:  I  will  not  long  be 
troubled  with  you :  you  shall  have  some  part  of  your 
will:  I  pray  you  leave  me. 

Orl.  I  will  no  further  offend  you  than  becomes 
me  for  my  good. 

OIL    Qet  you  with  him,  you  old  dog. 

Adam.  Is  old  dog  my  reward  ?  Most  true,  I  have 
lost  my  teeth  in  your  service.  —  God  be  with  my  old 
master!  he  would  not  have  spoke  such  a  word. 

[^Exeunt  OBLAjnx)  and  Adam. 

OH*    Is  it  even  so?  begin  you  to  grow  upon  me? 

VOL.  IV.  R 
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I  will  physic  your  rankness,  and  yet  give  no  thou- 
•and  crowns  neither.     Holla,  Dennis! 

Enter  Dbkkis. 

Dennis.    Calls  your  worship? 

Oli.  Was  not  Charles,  the  Duke's  wrestler,  here 
to  speak  with  me? 

Den,  So  please  you,  he  is  here  at  the  door,  and 
importunes  access  to  you. 

OH.  Call  him  in.  lExU  Dbnwis.]  — 'Twill  he 
a  good  way;  and  to-morrow  the  wrestling  is. 

Enter  Chables. 

Charles,     Good  morrow  to  your  worship. 

Oli*  Good  Monsieur  Charles! — what's  the  new 
news  at  the  new  Court? 

Ch€L,  There's  no  news  at  the  Court,  sir,  hut  the 
old  news :  that  is,  the  old  Duke  is  hanished  hy  his 
younger  hrother,  the  new  Duke;  and  three  or  four 
loving  lords  have  put  themselves  into  voluntary  exile 
with  him,  whose  lands  and  revenues  enrich  the  new 
Duke;  therefore  he  gives  them  good  leave  to  wan- 
der. 

01%.  Can  you  tell  if  Rosalind,  the  Duke's  daugh- 
ter, he  hanished  with  her  father? 

Cha.  0,  no ;  for  the  Duke's  daughter,  her  cousin, 
so  loves  her,  heing  ever  from  their  cradles  hred  to- 
gether, that  she  would  have  followed  her  exile,  or  have 
died  to  stay  hehind  her.  She  is  at  the  Court,  and  no 
less  heloved  of  her  uncle  than  his  own  daughter ;  and 
never  two  ladies  loved  as  they  do. 

OIL    Where  will  the  old  Duke  live? 

Cha.  They  say  he  is  already  in  the  Forest  of  Arden, 
and  a  many  merry  men  with  him ;  %nd  there  they  live 
like  the  old  Rohin  Hood  of  England.     They  say  many 
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young  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every  day,  and  fleet  the 
time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world. 

Olu  What,  you  wrestle  to-morrow  before  the  new 
Duke? 

C?M.  Marry,  do  I,  sir;  and  I  came  to  acquaint 
you  with  a  matter.  I  am  given,  sir,  secretly  to  un- 
derstand that  your  younger  brother,  Orlando,  hath  a 
disposition  to  come  in  disguis'd  against  me  to  try  a 
£Edl.  To-morrow,  sir,  I  wrestle  for  my  credit ;  and  he 
that  escapes  me  without  some  broken  limb  shall  ac- 
quit  him  well.  Your  brother  is  but  young  and  ten- 
der ;  and,  for  your  love,  I  would  be  loath  to  foil  him, 
as  I  must,  for  my  own  honour,  if  he  come  in :  there- 
fore, out  of  my  love  to  you,  I  came  hither  to  acquaint 
you  withal ;  that  either  you  might  stay  him  from  his 
intendment,  or  brook  such  disgrace  well  as  he  shall 
'run  into,  in  that  it  is  a  thing  of  his  own  search,  and 
altogether  against  my  will. 

OU,  Charles,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  to  me,  which 
thou  shalt  And  I  will  most  kindly  requite.  I  had  my- 
self notice  of  my  brother's  purpose  herein,  and  have 
by  underhand  means  laboured  to  dissuade  him  from 
it ;  but  he  is  resolute.  I'll  tell  thee,  Charles,  it  is  the 
stubbomest  young  fellow  of  France  ;  full  of  ambition, 
an  envious  emulator  of  every  man's  good  parts,  a  se- 
cret and  villainous  contriver  against  me,  his  natural 
brother;  therefore  use  thy  discretion.  I  had  as  lief 
thou  didst  break  his  neck  as  his  finger.  And  thou 
wert  best  look  to  't ;  for  if  thou  dost  him  any  slight 
disgrace,  or  if  he  do  not  mightily  grace  himself  on 
thee,  he  will  practise  against  thee  by  poison,  entrap 
thee  by  some  treacherous  device,  and  never  leave  thee 
till  he  hath  ta'en  thy  life  by  some  indirect  means  or 
other :  for,  I  assure  thee,  and  almost  with  tears  I  speak 
it,  there  is  not  one  so  young  and  so  villainous  this  day 
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living.  I  speak  but  brotherly  of  him ;  but,  should  I 
anatomize  him  to  thee  as  he  is,  I  must  blush  and 
weep,  and  thou^must  look  pale  and  wonder. 

Cha.  I  am  heartily  glad  I  came  hither  to  you.  If 
he  come  to-morrow,  I'll  give  him  his  payment.  If  ever 
he  go  alone  again,  I'll  never  wrestle  for  prize  more : 
and  so    God  keep  your  worship.  [^ExiL 

Olu  Farewell,  good  Charles. — Now  will  I  stir  this 
gamester :  I  hope  I  shall  see  an  end  of  him ;  for  my 
soul,  yet  I  know  not  why,  hates  nothing  more  than  he. 
Yet  he's  gentle,  never  school'd,  and  yet  learned,  ftill 
of  noble  device,  of  all  sorts  enchantingly  beloved,  and, 
indeed,  so  much  in  the  heart  of  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially of  my  own  people,  who  best  know  him,  that  I 
am  altogether  misprised.  But  it  shall  not  be  so  long : 
this  wrestler  shall  clear  all.  Nothing  remains  but  that 
I  kindle  the  boy  thither,  which  now  I'll  go  about. 

lExit. 

Scene  II. 

A  Lawn  before  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 
Celia,    I  pray  thee,  Rosalind,  sweet  my  oos,  be 

merry* 

Rosalind.  Dear  CeUa,  I  shew  more  mirth  than  I 
am  mistress  of;  and  would  you  yet  [I]  were  mer- 
rier? Unless  you  could  teach  me  to  forget  a  ban- 
ished father,  you  must  not  learn  me  how  to  remember 
any  extraordinary  pleasure. 

CeL  Herein  I  see  thou  lov'st  me  not  with  the  Ml 
weight  that  I  love  thee :  if  my  uncle,  thy  banished 
&ther,  had  banished  thy  uncle,  the  Duke,  my  father, 
so  thou  hadst  been  still  with  me,  I  could  have  taught 
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my  loTe  to  take  thy  father  for  mine :  so  would' st  thou, 
if  the  truth  of  thy  loTe  to  me  were  bo  righteously 
tempered  as  mine  is  to  thee. 

Ros,  Well,  I  will  forget  the  condition  of  my  es- 
tate, to  rejoice  in  yours. 

Cel,  You  know  my  father  hath  no  child  but  I, 
nor  none  is  like  to  haxe ;  and,  truly,  when  he  dies, 
thou  shalt  be  his  heir :  for  what  he  hath  taken  away 
from  thy  father  perforce,  I  will  render  thee  again  in 
affection  :  by  mine  honour,  I  will ;  and  when  I  break 
that  oath,  let  me  turn  monster  I  Therefore,  my  sweet 
Rose,  my  dear  Rose,  be  merry. 

Ro8,  From  henceforth  I  will,  coz,  and  deyise  sports : 
let  me  see ;  —  what  think  you  of  fdling  in  love  ? 

CeL  Marry,  I  pr'ythee  do,  to  make  sport  withal ; 
but  love  no  man  in  good  earnest ;  nor  no  further  in 
sport  neither,  than  with  safety  of  a  pure  blush  thou 
may'st  in  honour  come  off  again. 

Ro8,  What  shall  be  our  sport  then? 

Cd.  Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  housewife,  For- 
tune, from  her  wheel,  that  her  gifts  may  henceforth 
be  bestowed  equally. 

Ros,  I  would  we  could  do  so;  for  her  benefits 
are  mightily  misplaced :  and  the  bountiful  blind  wo- 
man doth  most  mistake  in  her  gifts  to  woman. 

Cel,  'Tis  true :  for  those  that  she  makes  fair,  she 
scarce  makes  honest ;  and  those  that  she  makes  hon- 
est, she  makes  yery  ill-foTouredly. 

Ros.  Nay,  now  thou  goest  from  Fortune's  office 
to  Nature's:  Fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world, 
not  in  the  lineaments  of  Nature. 

Enter  Touchstoitb. 

CeL  No  ?  When  Nature  hath  made  a  fair  crei^ 
race,  may  she  not  by  Fortune  &11  into  the  flrof 
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Though  Nature  hath  giyen  iu  wit  to  flout  at  For- 
tune, hath  not  Fortune  sent  in  this  Fool  to  cut  off 
the  argument? 

Ros.  Indeed,  there  is  a  Fortune  too  hard  for  Na- 
ture, when  Fortune  makes  Nature's  natural  the  cutter 
off  of  Nature's  wit. 

CeL  Peradventure,  this  is  not  Fortune's  work 
neither,  but  Nature's;  who,  perceiving  our  natu«ul 
wits  too  dull  to  reason  of  sudi  goddesses,  hath  sent 
this  natural  for  our  whetstone:  for  always  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the  wits.  —  How 
now,  wit?  whither  wander  you? 

Touehsiane.  Mistress,  you  must  come  away  to 
your  father. 

CeL    Were  you  made  the  messenger? 

Touch,  No,  by  mine  honour;  but  I  was  bid  to 
come  for  you. 

Ros.    Where  learned  you  that  oath.  Fool? 

Touch.  Of  a  certain  knight,  that  swore  by  his 
honour  they  were  good  pancakes,  and  swore  by  his 
honour  the  mustard  was  naught:  now,  I'U  stand  to 
it,  the  pancakes  were  naught,  and  the  mustard  was 
good;   and  yet  was  not  the  knight  forsworn. 

Cd.  How  prove  you  that,  in  the  great  heap  of 
your  knowledge? 

Ros.    Ay,  marry;  now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom. 

Touch.  Stand  you  both  forth  now,  stroke  your 
chins,  and  swear  by  your  beards  that  I  am  a  knave. 

CcL    By  our  beards  (if  we  had  them)  thou  art. 

Touch*  By  my  knavery  (if  I  had  it)  then  I  were : 
but  if  you  swear  by  that  that  is  not,  you  are  not 
forsworn :  no  more  was  this  knight,  swearing  by  his 
honour,  for  he  never  had  any ;  or,  if  he  had,  he  had 
sworn  it  away  before  ever  he  saw  those  pancakes  or 
that  mustard. 
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Ceh     Pr^ythee,  who  is't  that  thou  meanest? 

Touch,     One  that  old  Fredeiick,  your  father,  loves., 

Ceh  My  father's  love  is  enough  to  honour  him 
enough :  speak  no  more  of  him ;  you'll  be  whipp'd 
for  taxation,  one  of  these  days. 

Touch,  The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  speak 
wisely,  what  wise  men  do  foolishly. 

CeL  By  my  troth,  thou  say'st  true ;  for  since  the 
little  wit  that  fools  have  was  silenced,  the  little  fool- 
ery that  wise  men  have  makes  a  great  shew.  Here 
comes  Monsieur  Le  Beau. 

Enter  Le  Beau. 

Ro$,    With  his  mouth  full  of  .news. 

CeL  Which  he  will  put  on  us,  as  pigeons  feed 
their  young. 

Ros,     Then  shall  we  be  news-cramm'd. 

CeL  All  the  better ;  we  shall  be  the  more  mar- 
ketable. Bon  jour^  Monsieur  Le  Beau :  What's  the 
news  ? 

Le  Beau.  Fair  princess,  you  have  lost  much  good 
sport. 

CeL     Sport  i    Of  what  colour  ? 

Le  Beau,  What  colour.  Madam?  How  shall  1 
answer  you? 

Ros,     As  wit  and  fortune  will. 

Touch,     Or  as  the  destinies  decree. 

CeL     Well  said;  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel. 

Touch,     Nay,  if  I  keep  not  my  rank,  — 

Ros,     Thou  losest  thy  old  smell. 

Le  Beau,  You  amaze  me,  ladies :  I  would  have 
told  you  of  good  wrestling,  which  you  hare  lost  the 
sight  of. 

Ros,    Yet  tell  us  the  manner  of  the  wrestling. 

Le  Beau,     I  will  tell  you  the  beginning,  and,  if 
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it  please  your  ladyships,  you  may  see  the  end;  for 
the  best  is  yet  to  do ;  and  here,  where  you  are,  they 
are  coming  to  perform  it. 

Cel,  Well,  —  the  beginning,  that  is  dead  and 
buried. 

Le  Beau.  There  comes  an  old  man,  and  his  three 
sons,  — 

Cel,  I  could  match  this  beginning  with  an  old 
tale. 

Le  Beau.  Three  proper  young  men,  of  excellent 
growth  and  presence  ;  — 

Ro8,  With  bills  on  their  necks,  —  •  Be  it  known 
unto  all  men  by  these  presents,'  — 

Le  Beau,  The  eldest  of  the  three  wrestled  with 
Charles,  the  Duke's  wrestler;  which  Charles  in  a 
moment  threw  him,  and  broke  three  of  his  ribs,  that 
there  is  little  hope  of  life  in  him :  so  he  serv'd  the 
second,  and  so  the  third.  Yonder  they  lie ;  the  poor 
old  man,  their  father,  making  such  pitiful  dole  over 
them,  that  all  the  beholders  take  his  part  with 
seeping. 

Ro8.    Alas ! 

Touch,  But  what  is  the  sport.  Monsieur,  that  the 
ladies  haye  lost? 

Le  Beau,    Why,  this  that  I  speak  of. 

Touch,  Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  day! 
It  is  the  first  time  that  ever  I  heard  breaking  of 
ribs  was  sport  for  ladies. 

Cel,     Or  I,  I  promise  thee. 

Ros,  But  is  there  any  else  longs  to  see  this  broken 
music  in  his  sides  ?  Is  there  yet  another  dotes  upon 
rib-breaking?  —  Shall  we  see  this  wrestling,  cousin? 

Le  Beau,  You  must,  if  you  stay  here;  for  here 
is  the  place  appointed  for  the  wrestling,  and  they  are 
ready  to  perform  it. 
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Cel.  Yonder,  sme,  they  aie  coming :  Let  us  now 
stay  and  see  it. 

Flourish.    Enter  Dukb  Fbedebick,  Lords,  Oblan- 
Do,  CHiiBLEs,  and  Attendants. 

Duke  Frederick.  Come  on ;  since  the  youth  will 
not  be  entreated,  his  own  peril  on  his  forwardness, 

Ros.     Is  yonder  the  man  ? 

Le  Beau.     Even  he.  Madam. 

Cel.  Alas,  he  is  too  young :  yet  he  looks  success* 
fiilly. 

Dtike  F.  How  now,  daughter  and  cousin !  are  you 
crept  hither  to  see  the  wrestling? 

Ros.     Ay,  my  liege;  so  please  you  give  us  leave. 

Duke  F.  You  will  take  little  delight  in  it,  I  can 
tell  you,  there  is  such  odds  in  the  men.  In  pity  of 
the  challenger's  youth,  I  would  fain  dissuade  him, 
but  he  will  not  be  entreated.  Speak  to  him,  ladies ; 
see  if  you  can  move  him. 

Cel.     Call  him  hither,  good  Monsieur  Le  Beau. 

Duke  F.    Do  so  ;   I'll  not  be  by. 

[DtTKB  goes  apart. 

Le  Beau.  Monsieur  the  challenger,  the  Princess 
calls  for  you. 

Orl.    I  attend  them,  with  all  respect  and  duty. 

BjOs.  Young  man,  have  you  challeng'd  Charles 
the  wrestler? 

Orl.  No,  fair  Princess ;  he  is  the  general  chal- 
lenger :  I  come  but  in,  as  others  do,  to  try  with  him 
the  strength  of  my  youth. 

Cel.  Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too  bold 
for  your  years.  You  have  seen  cruel  proof  of  this 
man's  strength :  if  you  saw  yourself  with  your  eyes, 
or  knew  yourself  with  your  judgment,  the  fear  of 
your  a  1  venture  would  counsel  you  to  a  more  equal 
r2 
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enterprise.  We  pray  you,  for  your  own  Bake,  to 
embrace  your  own  safety,  and  give  over  this  at- 
tempt. 

Ro8,  Do,  young  sir:  your  reputation  shall  not 
be  therefore  misprised.  We  will  make  it  our  suit 
to  the  Duke  that  the  wrestling  might  not  go  for- 
ward. 

Orl.  I  beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with  your 
hard  thoughts,  wherein  I  confess  me  much  guilty  to 
deny  so  fair  and  excellent  ladies  any  thing.  But  let 
your  fair  eyes  and  gentle  wishes  go  with  me  to  my 
trial ;  wherein  if  I  be  foil'd,  there  is  but  one  sham'd 
that  was  never  gracious ;  if  kill'd,  but  one  dead  that 
is  willing  to  be  so.  I  shall  do  my  Mends  no  wrong, 
for  I  have  none  to  lament  me ;  the  world  no  injury, 
for  in  it  I  have  nothing ;  only  in  the  world  I  fill  up 
a  place,  which  may  be  better  supplied  when  I  have 
made  it  empty. 

Ros.  The  little  strength  that  I  have,  I  would  it 
were  with  you. 

Cel,     And  mine,  to  eke  out  hers. 

Ros,  Fare  you  well.  Pray  Heaven,  I  be  deceived 
in  you! 

Cel.     Your  heart's  desires  be  with  you. 

Cha.  Come,  where  is  this  young  gallant,  that  is 
so  desirous  to  lie  with  his  mother  earth? 

Orl.  Ready,  sir ;  but  his  will  hath  in  it  a  more 
modest  working. 

Duke  F.    You  shall  try  but  one  fall. 

Cha.     No,  I  warrant  your  Grace;    you  shall  not 
entreat  him  to  a  second,  that  have  so  mightily  per 
Buaded  him  from  a  first. 

Orl.  You  mean  to  mock  me  after;  you  should 
not  have  mock'd  me  before:  but  come  your  ways. 

Ros.  Now,  Hercules  be  thy  speed,  young  man! 
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Cel.     I  would  I  were  invisible,  to  catcli  the  strong 
fellow  by  the  leg.      [Chabi.e8  and  Obulkbo  tDre$tle. 

Ro$.   O  excellent  young  man ! 

Cel.     If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye,  I  can 
tell  who  should  down.      [Chables  is  thrown,    Shoui* 

Duke  F,    No  more,  no  more. 

Orl.    Yes,  I  beseech  your  Grace;   I  am  not  yet 
well  breath' d. 

Duke  F.    How  do'st  thou,  Charles  ? 

Le  Beau.     He  cannot  speak,  my  lord. 

Duke  F.     Bear  him  away.     [Chables  is  home  out. 
What  is  thy  name,  young  man? 

Orl.    Orlando,  my  liege ;  the  youngest  son  of  Six 
Rowland  de  Bois. 

Duke  F.    1  would  thou  hadst  been  son  to  some 
man  else. 
The  world  esteem* d  thy  father  honourable. 
But  I  did  find  him  still  mine  enemy: 
Thou  should'st  have  better  pleas'd  me  with  this  deed, 
Hadst  thou  descended  from  another  house. 
But  fare  thee  well;  thou  art  a  gallant  youth; 
I  would  thou  hadst  told  me  of  another  father. 

{^Exeunt  Duks  Fbsd.,  Drain^  and  Le  Beait. 

Cel.    Were  I  my  father,  coz,  would  I  do  this? 

Orl.    1  am  more  proud  to  be  Sir  Rowland's  son, 
His  youngest  son ;  —  and  would  not  change  t;hat  call* 

ing, 
To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick. 

Ro8.     My  father  lov'd  Sir  Rowland  as  his  soul. 
And  aU  the  world  was  of  my  father's  mind : 
Had  I  before  known  this  young  man  his  son, 
I  should  haye  given  him  tears  unto  entreaties. 
Ere  he  should  thus  have  ventured. 

Cel.  Gentle  cousin, 

Let  us  go  thank  him,  and  entourage  him: 
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My  father's  rougb  and  envious  disposition 

Sticks  me  at  heart.  —  Sir,  you  have  well  deseiVd; 

If  you  do  keep  your  promises  in  love 

But  justly  as  you  have  exceeded  all  promise. 

Your  mistress  shall  be  happy. 

Ros.  Gentleman, 

{^Giving  him  a  chain  from  her  neck. 
Wear  this  for  me,  —  one  out  of  suits  with  Fortune, 
That  could  give  more  but  that  her  hand  l&ckfi  means. 
6hall  we  go,  ooz? 

Cd.  Ay :  —  Fare  you  well,  f«dr  gen- 

tleman. 

Orl.  Can  I  not  say  I  thank  you  ?  My  better  parts 
Are  all  thrown  down  ;  and  that  which  here  stands  up 
Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block. 

Ros.     He  calls  us  back:    My  pride  fell  with  my 
fortunes : 
m  ask  him  what  he  would.  —  Did  you  call,  sir?  — 
Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 

CeL  Will  you  go,  coa? 

Ros.    Have  with  you.  —  Fare  you  well. 

{^Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Cblia. 

Orl.     What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon  my 
tongue? 
I  cannot  speak  to  her ;   yet  she  urg'd  conference. 

Enter  Ls  Bbau. 

O  poor  Orlando !  thou  art  overthrown ; 

Or  Charles,  or  something  weaker,  masters  thee. 

Le  Beau.     Good  sir,  I  do  in  friendship  counsel  you 
To  leave  this  place.     Albeit  you  have  deserv'd 
High  commendation,  true  applause,  and  love. 
Yet  such  is  now  the  Duke's  condition. 
That  he  misconsters  all  that  you  have  done. 
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The  Duke  is  humorous :  what  he  is,  indeed. 
More  suits  you  to  conceive,  than  I  to  speak  of. 

OrL    I  thank  you,  sir ;  and,  pray  you,  tell  me  this : 
Which  of  the  two  was  daughter  of  the  Duke, 
That  here  was  at  the  wrestling? 

Le  Beau.    Neither  his  daughter,  if  we  judge  by 
manners ; 
But  yet,  indeed,  the  smaller  is  his  daughter: 
The  other  is  daughter  to  the  banish'd  Duke, 
And  here  detained  by  her  usurping  uncle. 
To  keep  his  daughter  company ;  —  whose  loves 
Are  dearer  than  the  natural  bond  of  sisters. 
But  I  can  tell  you,  that  of  late  this  Duke 
Hath  ta'en  displeasure  'gainst  his  gentle  niece; 
Grounded  upon  no  other  argument 
But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  hex  virtues. 
And  pity  her  for  her  good  father's  sake; 
And,  on  my  life,  his  malice  'gainst  the  lady 
Will  suddenly  break  forth.  —  Sir,  fare  you  well ; 
Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 
I  shal^  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you. 

OrL    I  rest  much  bounden  to  you :  fare;  you  well. 

lExU  Lb  Bbau. 
Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother; 
From  tyrant  Duke  unto  a  tyrant  brother :  — 
But  heavenly  Rosalind !  \_ExU. 


SOBKB   HL 

A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Celia  and  Rosalind. 
Cd.    Why,  cousin !  why,  Rosalind !  —  Cupid  have 
mercy!  — Not  a  word^ 
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Ros.    Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

Ceh  No,  thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  cast 
away  upon  curs :  throw  some  of  them  at  me :  come, 
lame  me  with  reasons. 

Ros.  Then  there  were  two  cousins  laid  up ;  when 
the  one  should  be  lam'd  with  reasons,  and  the  other 
mad  without  any. 

Cel.     But  is  all  this  for  your  father? 

Rqs.  No,  some  of  it  is  for  my  child's  father :  O, 
how  full  of  briars  is  this  working-day  world ! 

CeL  They  are  but  burs,  cousin,  thrown  upon  thee 
in  holiday  foolery ;  if  we  walk  not  in  the  trodden 
paths,  our  yery  petticoats  will  catch  them. 

Ros.  1  could  shake  them  off  my  coat ;  these  burs 
are  in  my  heart. 

CeL     Hem  them  away. 

Ros.  I  would  try,  if  I  could  cry  *hem,'  and  have 
him. 

CeL     Come,  come,  wrestle  with  thy  affections. 

Ros.  O,  they  take  the  part  of  a  better  wrestler 
than  myself! 

CeL  O,  a  good  wish  upon  you !  you  will  try  in 
time,  in  despite  of  a  fall.  —  But,  turning  these  jests 
out  of  service,  let  us  talk  in  good  earnest.  Is  it 
possible,  on  such  a  sudden,  you  should  fall  into  so 
strong  a  liking  with  old  Sir  Rowland's  youngest  son  ? 

Ros.    The  Duke  my  father  lov'd  his  father  dearly. 

CeL  Doth  it  therefore  ensue  that  you  should  lore 
his  son  dearly  i  By  this  kind  of  chase,  I  should  hate 
him,  for  my  father  hated  his  father  dearly  ;  yet  I  hate 
not  Orlando. 

Ros.    No,  'faith,  hate  him  not,  for  my  sake. 

CeL     Why  should  I  not  ?  doth  he  not  deserve  well  ? 

Ros.  Let  me  love  him  for  that;  and  do  you  love 
him,  because  I  do :  —  Look,  here  comes  the  Duke. 
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CeL    With  his  eyei  fall  of  anger* 

Enter  Duke  Fesixxbiok,  iDitk  LordB. 

Duke  F.     Mistress,  dispatch  you  with  your  safest 
haste, 
kad  get  you  from  our  Court. 

Roe,  Me,  uncle? 

Duke  F.  Ycfu,  eoiudn : 

Within  these  ten  days  if  that  thou  be'st  found 
So  near  our  public  Court  as  twenty  miles, 
Thou  diest  for  it. 

Roe.  I  do  beseech  your  Grace, 

Let  me  the  knowledge  of  my  fault  bear  with  me : 
If  with  myself  I  hold  intelligence. 
Or  have  acquaintance  with  mine  own  desires, 
If  that  I  do  not  dream,  or  be  not  frantic, 
(As  I  do  trust  I  am  not,)  then,  dear  uncle. 
Never,  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn. 
Did  I  offend  your  Highness. 

Duke  F,  Thus  do  all  traitors; 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words. 
They  are  as  iimoeent  as  grace  itself: 
Let  it  suffice  thee,  that  I  trust  thee  not. 

Roe.    Yet  your  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a  traitor : 
Tell  me  whereon  the  likelihood  depends.     ^ 

Duke  F.    Thou  art  thy  father's  daughter ;  there's 
enough. 

Roe.'  So  was  I  when   your   Highness   took   his 
dukedom ; 
So  was  I  when  your  Highness  banish'd  him. 
Treason  is  not  inherited,  my  lord; 
Or,  if  we  did  derire  it  from  our  friends, 
Whafs  that  to  me?   my  father  was  no  traitor; 
Then,  good  my  liege,  mistake  me  not  so  much 
To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous^ 
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Cel,     Dear  soTereign,  liear  me  speak. 

Dtike  F.     Ay,  Celia ;  we  stay'd  her  for  your  rake. 
Else  had  she  with  her  father  rang'd  along. 

Cel.    1  did  not  then  entreat  to  have  her  stay; 
It  was  your  pleasure,  and  your  own  remorse. 
I  was  too  young  that  time  to  Talue  her, 
But  now  I  know  her :   if  she  he  a  traitor. 
Why,  so  am  I;   we  still  have  slept  together. 
Rose  at  an  instant,  learn' d,  play*d,  eat  together; 
And  wheresoe'er  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans. 
Still  we  went  coupled,  and  inseparahle. 

Duke  F.    She  is   too   subtle   for   thee;    and  her 
smoothness, 
Her  very  silence  and  her  patience. 
Speak  to  the  x>eople,  and  they  pity  her. 
Thou  art  a  fool :   she  robs  thee  of  thy  name ; 
And  thou  wilt   shew  more  bright,  and  seem  more 

virtuous. 
When  she  is  gone.     Then  open  not  thy  lips; 
Firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom 
Which  I  have  pass'd  upon  her:    she  is  banish'd. 

Cel,  Pronounce  that  sentence  then  on  me,  my  liege ; 
I  cannot  live  out  of  her  company. 

Duke  F»    You  are  a  fool :  —  You,  niece,  provide 
yourself : 
If  you  outstay  the  time,  upon  mine  honour. 
And  in  the  greatness  of  my  word,  you  die. 

^Exeunt  Dukb  Fredekiok  and  Lords. 

Cel.     O  my  poor  Rosalind !  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 
Wilt  thou  change  fathers  ?    I  will  give  thee  mine. 
I  charge  thee,  be  not  thou  more  griev'd  than  I  am. 

Ro8.    1  have  more  cause. 

Cel.  Thou  hast  not,  cousin ; 

Pr'ythee,  be  cheerful ;   know'st  thou  not  the  Duke 
Hath  banish'd  me,  his  daughter? 
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Ro8.  That  he  hath  not. 

Cel,    No  hath  not  ?    Rosalind  lacks  then  the  love 
Which  teacheth  thee  that  thou  and  I  am  one; 
Shall  we  be  sunder'd?  shall  we  part,  sweet  girl? 
No;  let  my  fhther  seek  another  heir. 
Therefore  deyise  with  me  how  we  may  fly, 
Whither  to  go,  and  what  to  bear  with  us : 
And  do  not  seek  to  take  the  charge  upon  you, 
To  bear  your  griefs  yourself,  and  leave  me  out; 
For,  by  this  heaven,  now  at  our  sorrows  pale. 
Say  what  thou  canst,  I'll  go  along  with  thee. 

Ros.     Why,  whither  shall  we  go? 

Cel.    To  seek  my  uncle  in  the  Forest  of  Arden. 

Ro$,    Alas,  what  danger  will  it  be  to  us. 
Maids  as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  so  far! 
Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 

Cel,     1*11  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire. 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face : 
The  like  do  you;  so  shall  we  pass  along. 
And  never  stir  assailants. 

Ros.  Were  it  not  better 

Because  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall. 
That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  man? 
A  gallant  ourtle-aze  upon  my  thigh, 
A  boar-spear  in  my  hand;  and,  in  my  heart. 
Lie  there  what  hidden  woman's  fear  there  will. 
We'll  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside. 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have. 
That  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances. 

Cel.    What  shall  I  call   thee  when   thou   art   a 
man? 

Ros.    I'll  have  no  worse  a  name  than  Jove's  o\m 
page. 
And  therefore  look  you  call  me  Ganymede. 
But  what  will  you  be  call'd? 

TOL.   IT.  s 
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Cel.     Something  that  hath  a  reference  to  my  state ; 
No  longer  Celia,  but  Aliena. 

Ro$.    But,  cousin,  what  if  we  assaj'd  to  steal 
The  clownish  Fool  out  of  jour  Other's  Court  ? 
Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  trayel? 

Cd,     He'll  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with  me ; 
Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him.     Let's  away, 
And  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together; 
Devise  the  fittest  time  and  safest  way 
To  hide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  be  made 
After  my  flight.     Now  go  we  in  content. 
To  liberty,  and  not  to  banishment.  [£miiiiI. 


ACT    II. 

SoBNB  I.  —  The  Forest  of  Arden. 

Enter  Dvkb,  Senior,  Amibhs,  and  other  Lords  tic 
the  dreee  of  Foresters. 

DuKg^  Senior. 

NOW,  my  co-mates,  and  brothers  in  exile. 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?    Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  Court? 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam,  — 
The  seasons'  difference,  —  as,  the  icy  fang 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  Winter's  wind, 
(Which  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body. 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile,  and  say. 
This  is  no  flattery,) — these  are  counsellors 
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Tl&at  feelingly  persTinde  me  what  I  am. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adyeraity, 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomons. 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head; 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  puhlic  hauat> 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks^ 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing: 

I  would  not  change  it. 

Amiens.     Happy  is  your  Grace 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  80  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 

Duke  S,    Gome,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  Tenisoa  f 
And  yet  it  irks  me  the  poor  dappled  fools,--* 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city,  — 
Shoidd,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads 
Have  their  round  haunches  gor*d. 

1  Lord.  Indeed,  my  lord, 

The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that; 
And,  in  that  kind,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banish'd  yoo. 
To-day,  my  Lord  of  Amiens  and  myself 
Did  steal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood: 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequestered  stag, 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt. 
Did  come  to  languish;  and,  indeed,  my  lord. 
The  wretched  animal  heav'd  forth  such  groans 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase:   and  thus  the  hairy  fool. 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  th'  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook. 
Augmenting  it  with  tears 
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Duke  S.  But  what  said  Jaques  ? 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle? 

1  Lord.     O  yes,  into  a  thousand  sinules. 
First,  for  his  weeping  into  th'  needless  stream; 

**  Poor  deer,"  quoth  he,  *^  thou  mak'st  a  testament 

As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 

To   that  which  had  too  much."     Then,  being  the?e 

alone. 
Left  and  abandoned  of  his  relvet  friends ; 
'^  'Tis  right,"  quoth  he ;  **  thus  misery  doth  part 
The  flux  of  company."     Anon,  a  careless  herd, 
Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him, 
And  nerer  stays  to  greet  him.     "  Ay,"  quoth  Jaques, 
*'  Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens ; 
'Tis  just  the  fashion:   Wherefore  do  you  look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  i  ** 
Thus  most  inTectively  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court, 
Yea,  and  of  this  our  life :   swearing  that  we 
Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what's  worse. 
To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up 
In  their  assigned  and  native  dwelling-place. 

Duke  S.     And  did  you  leave  him  in  th^  contem- 
plation ? 

2  Lord.    We  did,  my  lord,  weeping  and  comment- 

ing 
Upon  the  sobbing  deer. 

Duke  S.  Shew  me  the  place : 

I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits. 
For  then  he's  full  of  matter. 
1  Lord.    I'll  bring  you  to  him  ttraight. 

lExeunt 
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SOXKX    II. 
A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  DtrxB  Fbbdbbiox,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Duke  jP.    Can  it  be   possible  that  no   man  saw 
them? 
It  cannot  be :  some  villains  of  my  Court 
Are  of  consent  and  sufferance  in  this. 

1  Lord.    1  cannot  hear  of  any  that  did  see  her. 
The  ladies,  her  attendants  of  her  chamber, 

8aw  her  a-bed;  and,  in  the  morning  early. 
They  found  the  bed  untrcasur'd  of  their  mistress. 

2  Lord.     My  lord,   the  roinish   clown,  at  whom 

so  oft 
Your  Grace  was  wont  to  la^igh,  is  also  missing. 
Hesperia,  the  Princess'  gentlewoman. 
Confesses  that  she  secretly  o'erheard 
Your  daughter  and  her  cousin  much  commend 
The  parts  and  graces  of  the  wrestler 
That  did  but  lately  foil  the  sinewy  Charles; 
And  she  believes,  wherever  they  are  gone. 
That  youth  is  surely  in  their  company. 

Duke  F.     Send  to  his  brother ;   fetch  that  gallant 

hither ; 
If  he  be  absent,  bring  his  brother  to  me ; 
ni  make  him  find  him:  do  this  suddenly; 
And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  quail 
To  bring  again  these  foolish  runaways. 

lEvtunf. 


J 
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80KNX  III. 
B«lbre  Oi*iyBS*8  House. 

Enter  Oblakdo  and  Axm.ii»  meeitng* 

OrL    Who's  there? 

Adam,    What !  my  young  master !  —  O,  my  gentle 
master! 
O,  my  sweet  master,  O,  you  memory 
Of  old  Sir  Rowland !  why,  what  make  you  here  f 
Why  are  you  yirtuous?     Why  do  people  lore  you? 
And    wherefore    are    you    gentle,   strong,   and  Tal- 

iant? 
Why  would  you  be  so  fond  to  overcome 
The  bonny  priser  of  the  humorous  Duke? 
Your  praise  is  oome  to^  swifUy  home  before  you. 
Enow  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men 
Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies? 
No  more  do  yours:  your  yirtues,  gentle  master. 
Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 
O,  what  a  world  is  tibis,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it! 

Orl    Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Adam,  O  unhappy  youth. 

Come  not  within  these  doors;  within  this  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives : 
Your  brother *— (no,  no  brother;  yet  the  son  — 
Yet  not  the  son;  I  will  not  call  him  son 
Of  him  I  was  about  to  call  his  fiLther)  — 
Hath  heard  your  praises;  and  this  night  he  means 
To  bum  the  lodging  where  you  use  to  lie. 
And  you  within  it :  if  he  {SeoI  of  that. 
He  will  have  other  means  to  cut  you  oiF% 
I  overheard  him  and  his  practices. 
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ThiB  is  no  place;   this  house  is  but  a  butchery; 
Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it. 

02.    Why,  whither,   Adam,  would'st  thou  hare 
me  go  ? 

Adam,    No  matter  whither,  so  you  come  not  here. 

Orl.    What,  would'st  thou  have  me  go  and  beg  my 
food? 
Or,  with  a  base  and  boist'rous  sword,  enforce 
A  thieyish  living  on  the  common  road? 
This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do: 
Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can; 
I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood  and  bloody  brother. 

Adam.    But  do  not  so :  I  hove  five  hundred  crowns, 
The  thrifty  hire  I  sav'd  under  your  £sither. 
Which  I  did  store,  to  be  my  foster-nurse. 
When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame. 
And  unregarded  age  in  comers  thrown. 
Take  that:    and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed. 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow, 
Be  comfort  to  my  age!     Here  is  the  gold; 
All  this  I  give  you.     Let  me  be  your  servant; 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty: 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood. 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashfhl  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility ; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter. 
Frosty,  but  kindly.    Let  me  go  with  you; 
I'll  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities. 

OrL    O  good  old  man !  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world, 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed ! 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times. 
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Where  none  will  sweat,  but  for  promotion; 
And,  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
Even  with  the  having:  it  is  not  so  with  thee. 
But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prun'st  a  rotten  tree. 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield. 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry. 
But  come  thy  ways,  we'll  go  along  together: 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent. 
We'll  light  upon  some  settled  low  content. 

Adcan,    Master,  go  on;   and  I  will  follow  thee. 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty. — 
From  seventeen  years  tUl  now  almost  fourscore 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek. 
But  at  fourscore,  it  is  too  late  a  week: 
Yet  Fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better, 
Than  to  die  well,  and  not  my  master's  debtor. 

SOENB  IV. 

The  Forest  of  Arden. 

EnUr  RosALiKD  in  hoy's  clothes^  Cslia  dressed  lite 
a  Shepherdess^  and  Touchstone. 

Bas.    O  Jupiter!  how  weary  are  my  spirits! 

Toueh,  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs  were 
not  weary. 

TU>s.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my  man's 
apparel,  and  to  cry  like  a  woman :  but  I  must  comfort 
the  weaker  vessel,  as  doublet  and  hose  ought  to  shew 
itself  courageous  to  petticoat :  therefore,  courage,  good 
Aliena! 

Ceh  I  pray  you,  bear  with  me;  I  cannot  go  no 
further. 
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Touch.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with  you, 
than  bear  you :  yet  I  should  bear  no  cross,  if  I  did 
bear  you ;  for,  I  think,  you  have  no  money  in  your 
purse. 

Rom.    Well,  this  is  the  Forest  of  Arden. 

Touch.  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden:  the  more  fool 
I !  when  I  was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better  place : 
but  travellers  must  be  content. 

Ros.  Ay,  be  so,  good  Touchstone :  —  Look  you, 
who  comes  here?  a  young  man,  and  an  old,  in  sol- 
emn talk. 

Enter  Cobik  and  Silyivs. 

Corin.    That  is  the  way  to  make  her  scorn  you 
stUl. 

Silvius.     O  Corin,  that   thou   knew*st  how  I   do 
love  her! 

Cor,    I  partly  guess ;   for  I  have  lov'd  ere  now. 

Sil.     No,  Corin,  being  old,  thou  canst  not  guess; 
Though  in  thy  youth  thou  wast  as  true  a  lover 
As  ever  sigh'd  upon  a  midnight  pillow: 
But  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine, 
(As  sure  I  think  did  never  man  love  so,) 
How  many  actions  most  ridiculous 
Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy? 

Cor.     Into  a  thousand  that  I  have  forgotten. 

Sil.     O,  thou  didst  then  never  love  so  heartily: 
If  thou  remember'st  not  the  slightest  folly 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into. 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd: 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  sat  as  I  do  now, 
Wear'ing  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress*  praise. 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd: 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company 
sa 
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Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me. 
Thou  liast  not  loy'd: 

0  Phebe,  Pbebe,  Phebe!  lExit  Silvius. 
Ros.    Alas,  poor  shepherd !  searching  of  thy  wound, 

1  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own. 

Touch,  And  I  mine:  I  remember,  when  I  was  in 
love,  I  broke  my  sword  upon  a  stone,  and  bid  him 
take  that  for  coming  o'night  to  Jane  Smile :  and  I 
remember  the  kissing  of  her  bader,  and  the  cow*b 
dugs  that  her  pretty  chapp'd  hands  had  milk'd :  and 
I  remember  the  wooing  of  a  peascod  instead  of  her ; 
from  whom  I  took  two  cods,  and,  giving  her  them 
again,  said,  with  weeping  tears,  "  Wear  these  for  my 
sake."  We,  that  are  true  lovers,  run  into  strange 
capers ;  but  as  all  is  mortal  in  nature,  so  is  all  na- 
ture in  love  mortal  in  folly. 

Ros,     Thou  speak'st  wiser  than  thou  art  'ware  of. 

Touch.  Nay,  I  shall  ne'er  be  'ware  of  mine  own 
wit  till  I  break  my  shins  against  it. 

Ro8.     Jove  !  Jove  !  this  shepherd's  passion 
Is  much  upon  my  fashion. 

Totuih,  And  mine ;  but  it  grows  something  stale 
with  me. 

Cel.    I  pray  you,  one  of  you  question  yond'  man 
If  he  for  gold  will  give  us  any  jfood: 
I  faint  almost  to  death. 

TotfcA.    Holla!  you  clown! 

Ros,  Peace,  fool ;  he's  not  thy  kinitman. 

Cor.     Who  calls? 

Touch,    Your  betters,  sir. 

Cor,     Else  are  they  very  wretched. 

Ros.    Peace,  I  say :  —  Good  even  to  yon.  Mend. 

Cor.    And  to  you,  gentle  sir,  and  to  you  all. 

Ros.    I  pr'ythee.  Shepherd,  if  that  love,  or  gold. 
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Can  in  this  desert  place  buy  entertainment, 
firing  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves  and  feed: 
Here's  a  young  maid  with  travel  much  oppressed, 
And  fiiintB  for  succour. 

Cor.  Fair  sir,  I  pity  her, 

And  wish  for  her  sake,  more  than  for  mine  own. 
My  fortunes  were  more  able  to  relieve  her: 
But  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man. 
And  do  not  shear  the  fleeces  that  I  graze; 
My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition. 
And  little  recks  to  And  the  way  to  Heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality : 
Besides,  his  cote,  his  flocks,  and  bounds  of  feed. 
Are  now  on  sale;  and  at  our  sheepcote  now. 
By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing 
That  y6u  will  feed  on;  but  what  is,  come  see. 
And  in  my  voice  most  welcome  shall  you  be. 

Roi,    What  is  he  that  shiill  buy  his  flock  and 
pasture  ? 

Car,    That  young  swain  that  you  saw  here  but 
erewhile. 
That  little  cares  for  buying  any  thing. 

Ros.    I  pray  thee,  if  it  stand  with  honesty. 
Buy  thou  the  cottage,  pasture,  and  the  flock. 
And  thou  shalt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us. 

CeL    And  we  will  mend  thy  wages:   I  like  this 
place. 
And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it. 

Cor,    Assuredly,  the  thing  is  to  be  sold: 
Go  with  me ;   if  you  like,  upon  report, 
The  soil,  the  profit,  and  this  kind  of  life, 
I  will  your  very  faithful  feeder  be. 
And  buy  it  witii  your  gold  right  suddenly. 

{^Exeunt 
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/ 

SCBKB   V« 

An  open  Place  in  tlie  Forest,  near  a  large  Tree. 

Enter  Amiens    J^ques,  and  others* 

Song. 
Ami.     Vhder  the  greenwood  tree^ 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 
And  turn  his  merry  note 
Onto  the  iweet  bird's  throaty 
Come  hither  J  come  hither  ^  come  hither; 
Here  shdU  he  see 
No  enemy, 
Bui  Winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaques,    More,  more!   I  pr'ythee,  more. 

Ami,  It  will  make  you  melanclioly.  Monsieur 
Jaques. 

Jaq,  1  thank  it.  More !  I  pr'ytbee,  more.  I  can 
suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weazel  sucks 
eggs.    More!   I  pr'ythee,  more. 

Ami.  My  voice  is  ragged :  I  know  I  cannot  please 
you. 

Jaq.  1  do  not  desire  you  to  please  me;  I  do  de- 
sire you  to  sing.  Come,  more ;  another  stanza :  Call 
you  'em  stanzas? 

Ami.    What  you  will.  Monsieur  Jaques. 

Jaq.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  their  names;  they  owe 
me  nothing.     Will  you  sing? 

Ami.    More  at  your  request  than  to  please  myself. 

Jaq.  Well  then,  if  ever  I  thank  any  man,  1*11 
thank  you :  but  that  they  call  compliment  is  like 
th'  encounter  of  two   dog-apes  ;    and  when  a  man 
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thanks  me  heartily,  methinks  I  have  given  him  a 
penny  and  he  renders  me  the  beggarly  thanks.  Come, 
sing;  and  you  that  will  not,  hold  your  tongues. 

Ami.  Well,  Til  end  the  song.  —  Sirs,  cover  the 
while;  the  Duke  will  drink  under  this  tree:— he 
haih  been  all  this  day  to  look  you. 

Jaq.  And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him. 
He  is  too  disputable  for  my  company:  I  think  of 
as  many  matters  as  he;  but  I  give  Heaven  thanks, 
and  make  no  boast  of  them.     Come,  warble ;  come. 

Song. 

[All  together  here. 
Who  doth  ambition  shun. 
And  loves  to  Uoe  t*  th*  sun^ 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats. 
And  pleased  with  what  he  gets. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither; 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy. 
But  Winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaq.    1*11  give  you  a  verse  to  this  note,  that  I  made 
yesterday  in  despite  of  my  invention. 
Andu    And  I'll  sing  it 
Jaq,    Thus  it  goes:  — 

If  it  do  come  to  pass. 
That  any  man  turn  ass, 
Leaving  his  wealth  and  ease^ 
A  stubborn  will  to  please, 
Ducadme,  ducadme',  ducadme ; 
Here  shall  he  see 
Gross  fools  as  he. 
An  if  he  will  come  to  ne 
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Amt.    What's  that  dueaame? 

Jaq*  *Ti8  a  Qreek  invocation^  to  call  fools  into  a 
circle.  I'll  go  sleep  if  I  can;  if  I  cannot,  I'll  no] 
against  all  the  first-bom  of  Egypt. 

Ami.  And  I'll  go  seek  tide  Duke ;  his  banquet  is 
prepar'd.  [JScetitU  $enerally. 


SCBKB  VI. 
Another  Part  of  the  Forest 

Enter  Oklakdo  and  Ad^m. 

Adam.  Dear  master,  I  can  go  no  tother.  O,  I 
die  for  food !  Here  lie  I  down,  and  measure  out  my 
grave.     Farewell,  kind  master! 

Orl.  Why,  how  now,  Adam!  no  greater  heart  in 
thee?  Live  a  little;  comfort  a  little;  cheer  thyself 
a  little.  If  this  uncouth  forest  yield  any  thing  sav- 
age, I  will  either  be  food  for  it,  or  bring  it  for  food 
to  thee.  Thy  conceit  is  nearer  death  than  thy  pow- 
ers. For  my  sake,  be  comfortable ;  hold  death  a  while 
at  the  arm's  end.  I  will  here  be  with  thee  present- 
ly; and  if  I  bring  thee  not  something  to  eat,  I  will 
give  thee  leave  to  die :  but  if  thou  diest  before  I  come, 
thou  art  a  mocker  of  my  labour.  Well  said !  thou 
look'st  cheerly :  and  I'll  be  with  thee  quickly.  — 
Yet  thou  liest  in  the  bleak  air:  Come,  I  will  bear 
thee  to  some  shelter ;  and  thou  shalt  not  die  for  lack 
of  a  dinner,  if  there  live  any  thing  in  this  desert. 
Cheerly,  good  Adam!  [Exeunt 
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SOBNB  VII. 

The  same  as  Scene  V. 

A  taiU  set  oui.    Enter  Duke,  Senior,  Amibks,  Lords, 
and  othere. 

Duke  S.    I  think  he  be  transform'd  into  a  beast ; 
For  I  can  nowhere  find  him  like  a  man. 

1  Lord,    My  lord,  he  is  but  even  now  gone  hence ; 
Here  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  song. 

Duke  S.  If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musical. 
We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres  t-^ 
Oo.  seek  him;  tell  him  I  would  speak  with  him. 

Enter  Jaqubs. 

1  Lard,    He  sayes  my  labor  by  his  own  approach. 

Duke  S.    Why,  how  now.  Monsieur!  what  a  life 
is  this. 
That  your  poor  Mends  must  woo  your  company! 
What!  you  look  merrily. 

Jaq.    A  Fool,  a  Fool !    I  met  a  Fool  i'  th'  forest, 
A  motley  Fool. — A  miserable  world!  — 
As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  Fool       * 
Who  laid  him  down  and  bask*d  him  in  the  sun. 
And  rail'd  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 
In  good  set  terms,  —  and  yet  a  motley  Fool. 
«*  Good  morrow.  Fool,"  quoth  I.    "  No,  sir,"  quoth  he, 
**  Call  me  not  Fool,  till  Heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune :" 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke. 
And,  lookinj^  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye. 
Says,  Tery  wisely,  "It  is  ten  o'clock: 
Thus  we  may  see,"  quoth  he,  "  how  the  world  wags : 
*Tis  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine. 
And  after  one  hour  more  'twill  be  eleven; 
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And  80,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe. 
And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot; 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale."     When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  Fool  thus  moral  on  the  time. 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer, 
That  Fools  should  be  so  deep-contemplatiye ; 
And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission. 
An  hour  by  his  dial.  —  O  noble  Fool! 
A  worthy  Fool !     Motley's  the  only  wear. 

Duke  S.    What  Fool  is  this  ? 

Jdq.     O  worthy  Fool !  —  One   that  hath  been  a 
courtier, 
And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair, 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it:  and  in  his  brain, -« 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  a  voyage,  —  he  hath  strange  places  crammed 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms: — .0,  that  I  were  a  Fool! 
I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat. 

Duke  S.    Thou  shalt  have  one. 

Jaq»  It  is  my  only  suit: 

Provided  that  you  weed  your  better  judgments 
Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them, 
That  I  am  wise.     I  must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind. 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please;   for  so  fools  have: 
And  they  that  are  most  galled  with  my  folly. 
They  most  must  laugh.     And  why,  sir,  must  they  io  ? 
The  why  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church: 
He  that  a  Fool  Hoth  very  wisely  hit. 
Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart,* 
[But  to]  seem  senseless  of  the  bob :  if  not, 
The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomiz'd 
Even  by  the  squand'ring  glances  of  the  Fool. 
Invest  me  in  my  motley;   give  me  leave 
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To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  th'  infected  world, 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

Duke  S.     Fie   on   thee!     I   can   tell   what  thou 
would'st  do. 

Jaq.     What,  for  a  counter,  would  I  do  but  good? 

Duke  S.    Most  mischievous  foul  sin,  in  chiding  sin : 
For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine. 
As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself; 
And  all  th'  embossed  sores  and  headed  evils 
That  thou  with  license  of  free  foot  hast  caught 
Would'st  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  world. 

Jaq,     Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride 
That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party? 
Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea. 
Till  that  the  wearer's  very  means  do  ebb  ? 
What  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name. 
When  that  I  say,  The  city-woman  bears 
The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders  ? 
Who  can  come  in  and  say  that  I  mean  her. 
When  such  a  one  as  she,  such  is  her  neighbour? 
Or  what  is  he  of  basest  function 
That  says,  his  bravery  is  not  on  my  cost, 
(Thinking  that  I  mean  him,)  but  therein  suits 
His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech  ? 
There  then;   How  then?  what  then?    Let  me  see 

wherein 
My  tongue  hath  wrong'd  him :   if  it  do  hhn  right, 
llien  he  hath  wrong'd  himself;   if  he  be  free, 
Why,  then  my  taxing  like  a  wild  goose  flies. 
Unclaimed  of  any  man.  —  But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Okulkdo,  with  his  tword  drawn. 

Orl,     Forbear,  and  est  no  more. 

Jaq.  Why,  I  have  eat  none  yet 

VOL,  IV.  T 
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OrL    Nor  shalt  not,  till  necessity  be  sery'd. 

Jaq.    Of  what  kind  should  this  cock  come  of? 

Duke  S,    Art  thou  thus  bolden'd,  man,  by  thy  dis* 
tress? 
Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners, 
That  in  civility  thou  seem'st  so  empty? 

Orl,    You  touch'd  my  yein  at  first:   the  thorny 
point 
Of  bare  distress  hath  ta*en  from  me  the  shew 
Of  smooth  civility:  yet  am  I  inland  bred, 
And  know  some  nurture.     But,  forbear,  I  say: 
He  dies  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit 
Till  I  and  my  affairs  are  answered! 

Jaq.    An  you  will  not  be  answer'd  with  reason, 
I  must  die. 

Duke  &    What  would  you  have  ?    Your  gentleness 
shall  force. 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness. 

Orl,     1  almost  die  for  food,  and  let  me  have  it. 

Duke  S,     Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  oui 
table. 

Orl,   Speak  you  so  gently  ?   Pardon  me,  I  pray  you : 
I  thought  that  aU  things  had  been  savage  here; 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stem  commandment.     But  whatever  you  are 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible. 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs, 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time, 
If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days, 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll' d  to  church. 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast. 
If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wip'd  a  tear, 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity  and  be  pitied. 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be,— * 
In  the  which  hope  I  blush  and  hide  my  sword. 
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Duke  S.    True  is  it  that  we  hare  seen  better  days, 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knoll'd  to  church, 
And  sat  at  good  men*8  feasts,  and  wip*d  onr  eyes 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engender'd ; 
And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness. 
And  take  upon  command  what  help  we  have. 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  minister'd. 

OrL    Then,  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while, 
Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  &wn 
And  give  it  food.     There  is  an  old  poor  man. 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
Limp'd  in  pure  love;  till  he  be  first  sufficed, 
(Oppressed  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger,) 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit. 

Didce  S,  GK>,  find  him  out. 

And  we  will  nothing  waste  till  you  return. 

Orl.    I  thank  ye:   and  be  bless'd  for  your  good 
comfort !  [Exit. 

Duke  S.    Thou  seest  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy : 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in. 

Jaq.  All  the  world's  a  stage. 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players: 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts,-— 
His  Acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first,  the  Infimt 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms: 
Then  the  whining  Schoolboy,  with  his  satchel 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school :  And  then  the  Lover, 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow:   Then  a  Soldier, 
Full  of  strange  oaths  and  bearded  like  the  pard ; 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 
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Seeking  the  bubble  Reputation 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth :  And  then  the  Jostioe, 

In  &ir  round  belly  with  good  capon  lin'd; 

With  eyes  eevere  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances,  «- 

And  so  he  plays  his  part:   The  sixth  age  shifts 

Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  Pantaloon, 

With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side; 

His  youthful  hose  well  say'd,  a  world  too  wide 

For  his  shrunk  shank;  and  his  big  manly  Toice, 

Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 

And  whistles  in  his  sound :   Last  scene  of  aU, 

That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 

Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion; 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  —  every  thing. 

Enter  Olando,  vnth  Adam. 

Duke  S.    Welcome.    Set  down  your  venerable  bur- 
then. 
And  let  him  feed. 

Orl,  1  thank  you  most  for  him. 

Adam*     So  had  you  need; 
I  scarce  can  speak  to  thank  you  for  myself. 

Duke  S,    Welcome ;  fall  to  :  I  will  not  trouble  you 
As  yet,  to  question  you  about  your  fortunes :  -— 
(Hve  OS  some  music;  and,  good  cousin,  sing. 

Amiens  sings. 
I. 
BloWy  hloio^  thou  winter  wind^ 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man's  ingratitude; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen^ 
Because  thou  art  not  seen^ 
Although  thy  breath  he  rude. 
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Heigh  ho  I  singf  heigh  ho !  unto  the  green  holly ; 
Most  friendship  is  feigning^  most  loving  mere  folly . 

Then,  heigh  ho  I  the  holly  I 

T%is  life  is  most  jolly  ! 

II. 

Freeze^  freeze,  thou  hitter  sky. 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp. 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remembered  not. 
Heigh  ho  I  sing,  heigh  ho  !  Sf^. 

Duke  S.    If  that  you  were  the  good  Sir  Rowland'f 
son, —  * 

Ab  you  have  whisper*d  faithfully  you  were. 
And  as  mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  witness 
Most  truly  limn'd  and  living  in  your  face, — 
Be  truly  welcome  hither:  I  am  the  Duke 
That  lov'd  your  father :   The  residue  of  your  fortune, 
Qo  to  my  cave  and  tell  me.  —  Qood  old  man. 
Thou  art  right  welcome  as  thy  master  is ; 
Support  him  hy  the  arm.  —  Give  me  your  hand, 
And  let  me  all  your  fortunes  understand. 

lExeiaA. 
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ACT    III. 

ScBKB  I.  —  A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Duks  Fkxdebick,  Oliyxs,  Lords,  and 
Attendants. 

Duke  Frederick, 

NOT  see  him  since?     Sir,  sir,  that  cannot  be: 
But  were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy, 
I  should  not  seek  an  absent  argument 
Of  my  revenge,  thou  present.     But  look  to  it; 
Find  out  thy  brother,  w^eresoe'er  he  is ; 
Seek  him  with  candle ;  bring  him  dead  or  liying 
Within  this  twelvemonth,  or  turn  thou  no  more 
To  seek  a  living  in  our  territory. 
Thy  lands   and  all  things  that  thou  dost   call  thine, 
Worth  seizure,  do  we  seize  into  our  hands, 
Till  thou  canst  quit  thee  by  thy  brother's  mouth 
Of  what  we  think  against  thee. 

Oli.     O,  that  your   Highness   knew  my  heart  in 
this! 
I  never  loVd  my  brother  in  my  life.  * 

Duke  F.    More  villain  thou.  — Well,  push  hhn  out 
of  doors ; 
And  let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature 
BCake  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands ; 
Do  this  expediently,  and  turn  him  going.     [Exemil. 
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80BKB  n. 

The  Forest 

Enter  Oklastdo,  with  a  paper, 

OrL    Hang  there,  my  verse,  in  witness  of  my  love : 

And  thou,  thrice-crowned  Queen  of  Night,  surrey 
With  thy  chaste  eye,  firom  thy  pale  sphere  above. 

Thy  huntress'  name,  that  my  full  life  doth  sway. 
O  Bosalind!  these  trees  shall  be  my  books. 

And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I'll  character. 
That  every  eye,  which  in  this  forest  looks. 

Shall  see  thy  virtue  witness' d  .every  where. 
Run,  run,  Orlando ;  carve  on  every  tree 
The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive  she.      ££nr. 

Enter  Cobin  and  Touchstone. 

Car.  And  how  like  you  this  shepherd's  life.  Mas- 
ter Touchstone? 

Touch.  Tridy,*  Shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself,  it  is 
a  good  life;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd's 
life,  it  is  naught.  In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  I 
like  it  very  well ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  private, 
it  is  a  very  vild  life.  Now,  in  respect  it  is  in  the 
fields,  it  pleaseth  me  well;  but  in  respect  it  is  not 
in  the  Court,  it  is  tedious.  As  it  is  a  spare  life,  look 
you,  it  fits  my  humour  well ;  but  as  there  is  no  more 
plenty  in  it,  it  goes  much  against  my  stomach.  Hast 
any  philosophy  in  thee.  Shepherd? 

Car.  No  more,  but  that  I  know,  the  more  one  sick- 
ens, the  worse  at  ease  he  is ;  and  that  he  that  wants 
Jioney,  means,  and  content,  is  without  three  good 
friends :   That  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet,  and  fire 
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to  bum:  That  good  pasture  makes  &t  sheep,  and 
that  a  great  cause  of  the  night  is  lack  of  the  sun: 
That  he  that  hath  learned  no  wit  by  Nature  nor  Art, 
may  complain  of  good  breeding,  or  comes  of  a  irery 
duU  kindred. 

Touch.  Such  a  one  is  a  natural  philosopher.  Wast 
eyer  in  Court,  Shepherd? 

Cor.     No,  truly. 

Tovch.     Then  thou  art  damn*d. 

Cor.     Nay,  I  hope, — 

Touch.  Truly  thou  art  damned ;  like  an  Hl-roasted 
egg,  all  on  one  side. 

Cor.     For  not  being  at  Court?     Your  reason. 

Touch.  Why,  if  thou  never  wast  at  Court,  thou 
never  saw'st  good  manners ;  if  thou  never  saw'st  good 
manners,  then  thy  manners  must  be  wicked;  and 
wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  is  damnation.  Thou  art 
in  a  parlous  state.  Shepherd ! 

Cor.  Not  a  whit.  Touchstone :  those  that  are  good 
manners  at  the  Court  are  as  ridiculous  in  the  coun- 
try  as  the  behaviour  of  the  country  is  most  mock- 
able  at  the  Court.  You  told  me,  you  salute  not  at 
the  Court,  but  you  kiss  your  hands;  that  courtesy 
would  be  uncleanly  if  courtiers  were  shepherds. 

Touch.     Instance,  briefly;  come,  instance. 

Cor.  Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes;  and 
their  fells,  you  know,  are  greasy. 

Touch.  Why,  do  not  your  courtier's  hands  sweat  ? 
and  is  not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome  as 
the  sweat  of  a  man?  Shallow,  shallow!  A  better 
instance,  I  say;  come. 

Cor.     Besides,  our  hands  are  hard. 

Touch.  Your  lips  will  feel  them  the  sooner.  Shal- 
low again!    A  more  sounder  instance;  come. 

Cor»    And  they  are  often  tarr*d  over  with  the  sor- 
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gery  of  our  sheep ;  and  would  you  bare  us  kiss  tar  ? 
The  courtier's  hands  are  perfum'd  with  civet. 

Touch.  Most  shallow  man !  Thou  worms-meat,  in 
respect  of  a  good  piece  of  flesh,  indeed!  Learn  of 
the  wise,  and  perpend :  Civet  is  of  a  baser  birth  than 
tar ;  the  very  uncleanly  flux  of  a  cat.  Mend  the  in- 
stance. Shepherd. 

Cor.     You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me ;  1*11  rest. 

Touch.  Wilt  thou  rest  damn'd?  God  help  thee, 
shallow  man !   God  make  incbion  in  thee !  thou  art  raw. 

Cor.  Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer ;  I  earn  that  I  eat, 
get  that  I  wear;  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's 
happiness ;  glad  of  other  men's  good,  content  with 
my  harm  :  and  the  greatest  of  my  pride  is,  to  see  my 
ewes  graze,  and  my  lambs  suck. 

Touch.  That  is  another  simple  sin  in  you ;  to  bring 
the  ewes  and  the  rams  together,  and  to  offer  to  get 
your  living  by  the  copulation  of  cattle :  to  be  bawd 
to  a  bell-wether,  and  to  betray  a  she-lamb  of  a  twelve- 
month to  a  crooked-pated,  old,  cuckoldly  ram,  out  of 
all  reasonable  match.  If  thou  be'st  not  damn'd  for 
this,  the  Devil  himself  will  have  no  shepherds  ;  I  can- 
not see  else  how  thou  should'st  'scape. 

Cor.  Here  comes  young  Master  Ganymede,  my 
new  mistress'  brother. 

Enter  Rosalind,  reading  a  paper. 

Ros.    **  From  the  east  to  western  Ind^ 
No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind. 
Her  worthy  heing  mounted  on  the  wind, 
Through  all  the  world  hears  Bosalind. 
All  the  pictures,  fairest  lin'd. 
Are  hut  hl€u:k  to  Rosalind. 
Let  no  face  he  kept  in  mdfid. 
But  the  fair  of  Rosalind** 
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Touch,  I'll  rhyme  you  00,  eight  years  together, 
dinners  and  suppers  and  sleeping  hours  excepted: 
it  is  the  right  butter-women's  rank  to  market. 

Ros.    Out,  Pool! 

Touch.    For  a  taste: 

If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind. 

Let  him  seek  out  Rosalind. 

If  the  cat  will  after  kind. 

So,  be  sure,  will  Rosalind. 

Winter'd  garments  must  be  lin*d. 

So  must  slender  Rosalind. 

They  that  reap  must  sheaf  and  bind ; 

Then  to  cart  with  Rosalind. 

Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rind. 

Such  a  nut  is  Rosalind. 

He  that  sweetest  rose  will  find, 

Must  find  love's  prick  and  Rosalind. 

This  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses !  Why  do  you 
infect  yourself  with  them  ? 

Ros,   Peace,  you  dull  Fool ;  I  found  them  on  a  tree. 

Touch.    Truly,  the  tree  yields  bad  fruit. 

Ros.  I'll  graff  it  with  you,  and  then  I  shall  graff 
it  with  a  medlar:  then  it  will  be  the  earliest  fruit 
i'  th'  country :  for  you'll  be  rotten  ere  you  be  half 
ripe,  and  that's  the  right  virtue  of  the  medlar. 

Touch.  You  have  said ;  but  whether  wisely  or  no, 
let  the  Forest  judge. 

EnUr  Cblia,  reading  a  pttpet. 

Ros.     Peace ! 
Here  comes  my  sister,  reading;  stand  aside. 

Cel.  "  Why  should  this  [a]  desert  he  ? 
For  it  is  unpeopled  t    No  ; 
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Tongues  TU  hang  an  every  tree^ 

That  shall  civU  sayings  shew, 
Some^  how  brief  the  life  of  man 

Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage ; 
T%ai  the  stretching  of  a  span 

Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age, 
Some^  of  violated  vows 

'  Twixt  the  souls  of  friend  mid  friend : 
But  upon  the  fairest  houghs^ 

Or  at  every  sentence  end, 
.  WUl  I  Rosalinda  wriU  ; 

Teaching  all  that  ready  to  know 
The  quintessence  of  every  sprite 

Heaven  would  in  little  shew. 
Therefore  Heaven  Nature  charged 

That  one  hody  should  he  fitVd 
With  all  graces  wide  enlarged. 

Nature  presently  distHTd 
Helenas  cheek,  but  not  her  heartt 

Cleopatra^s  mtyesty,  » 

Atalanta*s  better  part^ 

Sad  Lucretia's  modesty. 
Thus  Rosalind  of  many  parts 

By  heavenly  synod  was  devised; 
Of  many  faces,  eyes,  and  hearts^ 

To  have  the  touches  dearest  prix*d, 
Hemven  would  that  she  these  gifts  should  hwae^ 
And  I  to  live  and  die  her  slaoe," 

Ros,  0  most  gentle  Jupiter  s  wtiat  a  tedious  hom- 
ily of  loTO  haTe  yon  wearied  your  parishioiiers  witbal, 
and  neyer  cry'd,  '  Have  patience,  good  people ! ' 

CeL  Hoir  now !  Back,  friends !  —  Slkepherd,  go  off 
a  little :  go  with  him,  sirrah. 

Touch.     Come,  Shepherd,  let  us  make  an  honour- 
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able  retreat;  though  not  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet 
with  scrip  and  scrippage. 

{^Exeunt  Cosik  and  Touchstone. 

Cel.     Didst  thou  hear  these  yerses? 

Ro8.  O,  yes,  I  heard  them  all,  and  more  too ;  for 
some  of  them  had  in  them  more  feet  than  the  verses 
would  bear. 

CeL  That's  no  matter:  the  feet  might  bear  the 
verses. 

Ro8,  Ay,  but  the  feet  were  lame,  and  could  not 
bear  themselves  without  the  verse,  and  therefore  stood 
lamely  in  the  verse. 

CeL  But  didst  thou  hear,  without  wondering,  how 
thy  name  should  be  hang'd  and  carved  upon  these 
trees? 

Ro9.  1  was  seven  of  the  nine  days  out  of  the  won- 
der before  you  came ;  for  look  here  what  I  found  on 
a  palm-tree.  I  was  never  so  berhym'd  since  Pythag- 
oras' time,  that  I  was  an  Irish  rat,  which  I  can  hardly 
remember. 

CeL     Trow  you  who  hath  done  this? 

Ros.     Is  it  a  man? 

CeL  And  a  chain,  that  you  once  wore,  about  hii 
neck  ?     Change  you  colour  ? 

Ro8.     1  pr'ythee,  who? 

Cel,  O  Lord,  Lord  !  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  friends 
to  meet ;  but  mountains  may  be  remov'd  with  earth- 
quakes,  and  so  encounter. 

Ros.     Nay,  but  who  is  it? 

CeL     Is  it  possible? 

Rot.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee  now,  with  most  petitionary 
vehemence,  tell  me  who  it  is. 

CeL  O  wonderful  wonder^l,  and  most  wonderful 
wonderful!  and  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that 
out  of  all  whooping ! 
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Ro8>  Good  my  complexion !  dost  thou  think,  though 
I  am  caparisoned  like  a  man,  I  have  a  doublet  and  hose 
in  mj  disposition  ?  One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South- 
sea  of  discovery.  I  pr'ythee  tell  me,  who  is  it  quick- 
ly, and  speak  apace :  I  would  thou  could'st  stammer, 
Uiat  thou  might' st  pour  this  conceal'd  man  out  of  thy 
mouth  as  wine  comes  out  of  a  narrow-mouth*d  bottle ; 
either  too  much  at  once,  or  none  at  all.  I  pr'ythee 
take  the  cork  out  of  thy  mouth,  that  I  may  drink 
thy  tidings. 

CeL     So  you  may  put  a  man  in  your  belly. 

Roa.  Is  he  of  God's  making  ?  What  manner  of 
man  ?  Is  his  head  worth  a  hat,  or  his  chin  worth  a 
beard? 

CeL     Nay,  he  hath  but  a  little  beard. 

Roa.  Why,  God  will  send  more  if  the  man  will 
be  thankful :  let  me  stay  the  growth  of  his  beard 
if  thou  delay  me  not  the  knowledge  of  his  chin. 

Cel,  It  is  young  Orlando,  that  tripp'd  up  the  wres- 
tler's heels  and  your  heart,  both  in  an  instant. 

Ros,  Nay,  but  the  Devil  take  mocking ;  speak  sad 
brow  and  true  maid. 

Cel.     V  faith,  coz,  'tis  he. 

Ro9.     Orlando  ? 

Cd.     Orlando. 

Ros,  Alas  the  day !  what  shall  I  do  with  my  doub- 
let and  hose  ?  — What  did  he  when  thou  raw'st  him  ? 
What  said  he  i  How  look'd  he  i  Wherein  went  he  ? 
What  makes  he  here  ?  Did  he  ask  for  me  ?  Where 
remains  he  i  How  parted  he  with  thee  i  And  when 
shalt  thou  see  him  again  ?     Answer  me  in  one  word. 

CeL  You  must  borrow  me  Gargantua's  mouth  first : 
'tis  a  word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this  age's  size. 
To  say  ay  and  no  to  these  particulars,  is  more  than 
to  answer  in  a  catechism. 
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Bos.  But  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  this  Forest, 
and  in  man's  apparel  ?  Looks  he  as  freshly  as  he  did 
^e  day  he  wrestled? 

CeL  It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies  as  to  resolro 
the  propositions  of  a  lover:  hut  take  a  taste  of  my 
finding  him,  and  relish  it  with  good  ohserranoe.  I 
found  him  under  a  tree,  like  a  dropped  acorn. 

Bos.  It  may  well  he  call'd  Jove's  tree,  when  it 
drops  forth  [such]  fruit. 

Cel,    Give  me  audience,  good  Madam. 

Bos.     Proceed. 

Cd.  There  lay  he,  ttretch'd  along,  like  a  wounded 
knight. 

Bos.  Though  it  be  pity  to  see  such  a  sight,  it  well 
becomes  the  ground. 

CeL  Cry,  holla !  to  thy  tongue,  I  pr'ythee ;  it  cur- 
yets  unseasonably.     He  was  fumish'd  like  a  hunter. 

Bos.y   O  ominous!  he  comes  to  kill  my  heart! 

Cd.  I  would  sing  my  song  without  a  burthen: 
thou  bring'st  me  out  of  tune. 

Bos.  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman  ?  when  1 
think,  I  must  speak.     Sweet,  say  on. 

Enter  Oblando  and  Jaqvbs. 

Cel.  You  bring  me  out :  —  Soft !  comes  he  not 
here? 

Bos.    'Tis  he;  slink  by,  and  note  him. 

[Celia  and  Kosaliiid  reiire. 

Jaq.  I  thank  you  for  your  company;  but,  good 
fidth,  I  had  as  Hef  have  been  myself  alone. 

OrL  And  so  had  I;  but  yet,  for  fiiriiion's  sake, 
I  thank  you  too  for  your  society. 

Jaq.    Ood  b'  wi'  you ;   let  'a  meet  as  litde  as  we 

Pi. 

Orl.    1  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers* 
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Jaq.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  trees  with  writmg 
love-songs  in  their  barks. 

Ori.  I  pray  yon»  mar  no  more  of  my  rerses  with 
reading  them  ill-fayouredly. 

Jaq.     Rosalind  is  your  loWs  name? 

OrL    Yes,  just. 

Jaq.     I  do  not  like  her  name. 

Orh  There  was  no  thought  of  pleasing  you,  when 
she  was  christen'd. 

Jaq,     What  stature  is  she  of? 

Orl.    Just  as  high  as  my  heart. 

Jaq.  You  are  full  of  pretty  answers !  Have  you 
not  been  acquainted  with  goldsmiths'  wives,  and 
conn'd  them  out  of  rings  ? 

OrL  Not  so ;  but  I  answer  you  right  painted  doth, 
from  whence  you  have  studied  your  questions. 

Jaq,  You  have  a  nimble  wit ;  I  think  'twas  made 
of  Atalanta's  heels.  Will  you  sit  down  with  me? 
and  we  two  will  rail  against  our  mistress  the  world, 
and  all  our  misery. 

OrL  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but 
myself,  against  whom  I  know  most  faults. 

Jaq.     The  worst  fault  you  have,  is  to  be  in  love. 

Orh  'Tis  a  fault  I  will  not  change  for  your  best 
virtue.     I  am  weary  of  you. 

Jaq.  By  my  troth,  I  was  seeking  for  a  Fool  when 
I  found  you. 

Orl.  He  is  drown'd  in  the  brook;  look  but  in, 
and  you  shall  see  him. 

Jaq.    There  I  shall  see  mine  own  figure. 

Orl.    Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool  or  a  cipher. 

Jaq.  I'll  tarry  no  longer  with  you  :  farewell,  good 
Signior  Love. 

Orl.  I  am  glad  of  your  departure;  adieu,  good 
Monsieur  Melancholy.  [ExU  JAQVsa. 
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Ros.  1  will  speak  to  bim  like  a  saucy  lacquey, 
and  under  that  habit  play  the  knave  with  him. — 
[Cblta  and  Rosalini>  come  forward,']  Do  yon 
hear,  Forester? 

Orl.     Very  well:   What  would  you? 

Ros,     I  pray  you,  what  is't  o'clock? 

Orl.  You  should  ask  me  what  time  o'  day ;  there's 
no  clock  in  the  Forest. 

Ros,  Then  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  Forest^ 
else  sighing  every  minute,  and  groaning  every  hour, 
would  detect  the  lazy  foot  of  Time  as  well  as  a  dock. 

Orl.  And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  Time?  had 
not  that  been  as  proper? 

Ros.  By  no  means,  sir.  Time  travels  in  divers 
paces  with  divers  persons.  I'll  tell  you  who  Time 
ambles  withal,  who  Time  trots  withal,  who  Time 
gallops  withal,  and  who  he  stands  still  withal. 

Orl.     I  pr'ythee  who  doth  he  trot  withal? 

Ros.  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid« 
between  the  contract  of  her  marriage  and  the  day  it 
is  solemniz'd :  if  the  interim  be  but  a  se'nnight. 
Time's  pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems  the  length  of 
seven  year. 

Orl.     Who  ambles  Time  withal? 

Ros.  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich 
man  that  hath  not  the  gout;  for  the  one  sleeps  easi- 
ly because  he  cannot  study,  the  other  lives  merrily 
because  he  feels  no  pain ;  the  one  lacking  the  burthen 
of  lean  and  wasteful  learning,  the  other  knowing  no 
burthen  of  heavy  tedious  penury:  These  Time  am- 
bles withal. 

OrL     Who  doth  he  gallop  withal? 

Ros.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows :  for  though  he 
go  as  softly  as  foot  can  fall,  he  thinks  himself  too 
«90on  there. 
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Orl.     Who  stays  it  still  withal? 

Ro8.  With  lawyers  in  the  yacation ;  for  they  sleep 
oetween  term  and  term,  and  then  they  perceire  not 
how  time  mores. 

Orh    Where  dwell  you,  pretty  youth? 

Ro8,  With  this  shepherdess,  my  sister;  here,  in 
the  skirts  of  the  Forest,  like  fringe  upon  a  petticoat. 

Orl.    Are  you  natire  of  this  place  ? 

Ros.  As  the  coney,  that  you  see  dwell  where  she 
s  kindled. 

Orh  Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could 
purchase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling. 

Bjos,  I  have  heen  told  so  of  many :  hut,  indeed, 
an  old  religious  uncle  of  mine  taught  me  to  speak, 
who  was  in  his  youth  an  inland  man,  —  one  that  knew 
courtship  too  well,  for  there  he  fell  in  Iotc.  I  have 
heard  him  read  many  lectures  against  it ;  and  I  thank 
Ood  I  am  not  a  woman,  to  he  touched  with  so  many 
giddy  offences  as  he  hath  generally  tax'd  their  whole 
sex  withal. 

Orh .  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal  evils 
that  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  women  ? 

Ros.  There  were  none  principal  ;  they  were  all 
like  one  another,  as  halfpence  are ;  every  one  fault 
seeming  monstrous,  till  his  fellow  fault  came  to 
match  it. 

Orh    I  pr'ythee  recount  some  of  them. 

Ros,  No;  I  will  not  cast  away  my  physic  but 
on  those  that  are  sick.  There  is  a  man  haunts  the 
Forest,  that  abuses  our  young  plants  with  carving 
Rosalind  on  their  barks  ;  hangs  odes  upon  hawthorns, 
and  elegies  on  brambles;  all,  forsooth,  deifying  the 
name  of  Rosalind :  if  I  could  meet  that  fancy-monger, 
I  would  give  him  some  good  counsel,  for  he  seems  to 
have  the  quotidian  of  love  upon  him. 

VOL.  IV.  u 
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Orl.  I  am  he  that  is  so  love-shak'd ;  I  pr&y  you, 
tell  me  your  remedy. 

Ro8,  There  is  none  of  my  uncle's  marks  upon  you : 
he  taught  me  how  to  know  a  man  in  love ;  in  which 
cage  of  rushes,  I  am  sure,  you  are  not  prisoner. 

Orl,     What  were  his  marks? 

Roa,  A  lean  cheek,  which  you  haye  not;  a  blue 
eye,  and  sunken,  which  you  have  not ;  an  unques- 
tionable spirit,  which  you  have  not ;  a  beard  neglect- 
ed, which  you  have  not ;  (but  I  pardon  you  for  that ; 
for,  simply,  your  having  in  beard  is  a  younger  broth- 
er's revenue:)  Then  your  hose  should  be  ungarter*d, 
your  bonnet  unhanded,  your  sleeve  unbutton'd,  your 
shoe  unti'd,  and  every  thing  about  you  demonstrat- 
ing a  careless  desolation.  But  you  are  no  such  man ; 
you  are  rather  point-device  in  your  accoutrements ; 
as  loving  yourself,  than  seeming  the  lover  of  any 
other. 

OrL  Fair  youth,  I  would  I  could  make  thee  be- 
lieve I  love. 

Ros.  Me  believe  it!  You  may  as  soon  make  her 
that  you  love  believe  it;  which,  I  warrant,  she  is 
apter  to  do  than  to  confess  she  does :  that  is  one 
of  the  points  in  the  which  women  still  give  the  lie 
to  their  consciences.  But  in  good  sooth,  are  you  ho 
that  hangs  the  verses  on  the  trees,  wherein  Rosalind 
is  so  admired? 

OrL  I  swear  to  thee,  youth,  by  the  white  hand 
of  Rosalind,  I  am  that  he,  that  unfortunate  he. 

Ros.  But  are  you  so  much  in  love  ss  your  rhymes 
speak? 

OrL  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express  how 
much. 

Ros.  Love  is  merely  a  madness ;  and,  I  tell  you, 
deserves  as  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip  as  mad- 
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men  do :  and  tlie  reason  why  they  are  not  so  pun- 
ished and  cured  is,  that  the  lunacy  is  so  ordinary 
that  the  whippers  are  in  love  too.  Yet  I  profess 
curing  it  by  counsel. 

OrL     Did  you  ever  cure  any  so? 

Ros.  Yes,  one;  and  in  this  manner.  He  was  to 
imagine  me  his  love,  his  mistress ;  and  I  set  him  ev- 
ery day  to  woo  me:  at  which  time  would  I,  being 
but  a  moonish  youth,  grieve,  be  effeminate,  change- 
able, longing,  and  liking;  proud,  fantastical,  apish, 
shallow,  inconstant,  full  of  tears,  fall  of  smiles ;  for 
every  passion  something,  and  for  no  passion  truly 
any  thing,  as  boys  and  women  are,  for  the  most  part, 
cattle  of  this  colour :  would  now  like  him,  now  loath 
him ;  then  entertain  him,  then  forswear  him ;  now 
weep  for  him,  then  spit  at  him ;  that  I  drave  my 
suitor  from  his  mad  humour  of  love,  to  a  living  hu- 
mour of  madness ;  which  was,  to  forswear  the  full 
stream  of  the  world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook  merely 
monastic.  And  thus  I  cur*d  him  ;  and  this  way  will 
I  take  upon  me  to  wash  your  liver  as  clean  as  a 
sound  sheep's  heart,  that  there  shall  not  be  one  spot 
of  love  in't. 

Orl,     I  would  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Roi,  I  would  cure  you,  if  you  would  but  call 
me  Rosalind,  and  come  every  day  to  my  cote,  and 
woo  me. 

Orl.  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  love,  I  will :  tell 
me  where  it  is. 

Ros,  Go  with  me  to  it,  and  1*11  shew  it  you : 
and,  by  the  way,  you  shall  tell  me  where  in  the 
Forest  you  live.     Will  you  go? 

OrL    With  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 

Ros.  Nay,*you  must  call  me  Rosalind.  Come, 
sister,  will  you  go?  [ExeunL 
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ScsNS   IlL 

The  Same. 

Enter  Touchstoite  €md  Audbet;  Jaqtjis  hehmdj 
observing  them. 

Touch.  Come  apace,  good  Audrey ;  I  will  fetch 
up  your  goats,  Audrey.  And  how,  Audrey?  am  I 
the  man  yet  ?     Doth  my  simple  feature  content  you  ? 

Audrey.  Your  features  ?  Lord  warrant  us  !  what 
features  ? 

Touch.  1  am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats,  as 
the  most  capricious  poet,  honest  Ovid,  was  among 
the  Goths. 

Jaq.  0  knowledge  ill-inhabited !  worse  than  Jove 
in  a  thatch'd  house ! 

Touch.  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  understood, 
nor  a  man's  good  wit  seconded  with  the  forward  child. 
Understanding,  it  strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great 
reckoning  in  a  little  room.  Truly,  I  would  the  gods 
had  made  thee  poetical. 

Aud.  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is.  Is  it  hon- 
est in  deed  and  word?     Is  it  a  true  thing? 

Touch.  No,  truly ;  for  the  truest  poetry  is  the  most 
feigning;  and  lovers  are  given  to  poetry;  and  what 
they  swear  in  poetry,  may  be  said,  as  loveis,  they 
do  feign. 

Aud.  Do  you  wish,  then,  that  the  gods  had  made 
me  poetical? 

Touch.  1  do,  truly ;  for  thou  swear'st  to  me  thou 
art  honest:  now,  if  thou  wert  a  poet,  I  might  have 
some  hope  thou  didst  feign. 

Aud.    Would  you  not  have  me  honest? 

Touch.    No,  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hard-favour'd : 
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for  honesty  coupled  to  beauty,  is  to  have  honey  a 
sauce  to  sugar. 

Jaq,     A  material  fool ! 

Aud,  Well,  I  am  not  fair;  and  therefore  I  pray 
the  gods  make  me  honest! 

Touch.  Truly,  and  to  cast  away  honesty  upon  a 
foul  slut  were  to  put  good  meat  into  an  tmclean 
dish. 

Aud.  I  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the  gods  I 
am  foul. 

Touch,  Well,  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy  foulness ! 
sluttishness  may  come  hereafter.  But  be  it  as  it  may 
be,  I  will  marry  thee :  and  to  that  end,  I  hare  been 
with  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  the  Vicar  of  the  next  vil- 
lage, who  hath  promised  to  meet  me  in  this  place  of 
the  Forest,  and  to  couple  us. 

Jaq,     I  would  fain  see  this  meeting. 

Avd.    Well,  the  gods  give  us  joy ! 

Touch.  Amen !  A  man  may,  if  he  were  of  a  fear- 
ful heart,  stagger  in  this  attempt;  for  here  we  have 
no  temple  but  the  wood,  no  assembly  but  horn-beasts. 
But  what  though  ?  Courage !  As  horns  are  odious, 
they  are  necessary.  It  is  said.  Many  a  man  knows 
no  end  of  his  goods:  right!  many  a  man  has  good 
horns,  and  knows  no  end  of  them.  Well,  that  is  the 
dowry  of  his  wife ;  'tin  none  of  his  own  getting. 
[Are]  horns  given  to  poor  men  alone  ?  No,  no ;  the 
noblest  deer  hath  them  as  huge  as  the  rascal.  Is  the 
tingle  man  therefore  blessed  ?  No  :  as  a  walFd  town 
is  more  worthier  than  a  village,  so  is  the  forehead 
of  a  married  man  more  honourable  than  the  bare  brow 
of  a  bachelor:  and  by  how  much  defence  is  better 
than  no  skill,  by  so  much  is  a  horn  more  precious 
than  to  want. 
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Enter  Sir  Oliteb  Mab-text. 
Here  comes  Sir  Oliver :  —  Sir  OliTcar  Mar-text,  yon 
are  well  met :  Will  you  dispatch  us  here  under  this 
tree,  or  shall  we  go  with  you  to  your  chapel? 

Sir  Oliver.    Is  Uxere  none  here  to  give  the  woman  ? 

Touch.    1  will  not  take  her  on  gift  of  any  man. 

Sir  OH.  Truly,  she  must  he  given,  or  the  mar- 
riage is  not  lawful. 

Jaq.  IComing  forward.']  Proceed,  proceed;  I'll 
give  her. 

Touch.  Good  even,  good  Master  What  ye  call*t: 
How  do  you,  sir  }  You  are  very  well  met :  God 
'ild  you  for  your  last  company :  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you:  —  Even  a  toy  in  hand  here,  sir:— Nay; 
pray  be  cover'd. 

Jaq.    Will  you  be  married.  Motley? 

Touch.  As  the  ox  hath  his  bow,  sir,  the  horse 
his  curb,  and  the  &lcon  her  bells,  so  man  hath  his 
desires ;  and  as  pigeons  bill,  so  wedlock  would  be 
nibbling. 

Jaq.  And  will  you,  being  a  man  of  your  breed- 
ing, be  married  under  a  bush,  like  a  beggar?  Get 
you  to  church,  and  have  a  good  priest  that  can  tell 
you  what  marriage  is:  this  fellow  will  but  join  you 
together  as  they  join  wainscot ;  then  one  of  you  will 
prove  a  shrunk  panel,  and,  like  green  timber,  warp, 
warp. 

Touch.  1  am  not  in  the  mind  but  I  were  better 
to  be  married  of  him  than  of  another ;  for  he  is  not 
like  to  marry  me  well ;  and  not  being  well  married, 
it  will  be  a  good  excuse  for  me  hereafter  to  leave 
my  wife. 

Jaq.    Go  thou  with  me,  and  let  me  counsel  thee. 

Touch.     Come,  sweet  Audrey: 
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We  must  be  married,  or  we  must  liye  in  bawdrj. 
FareweU,  good  Master  Oliver!    Not  — 

**  O  sweet  Oliver^ 
O  hrcne  Oliver^ 
Leave  me  not  heJdnd  thee;" 
but  — 

«*  Wind  away. 
Begone  I  say, 
I  will  not  to  wedding  with  thee." 

{^Exeunt  Jaqueb,  Touchstonb,  and  Audbst. 

Sir  OH,  'Tie  no  matter ;  ne'er  a  fantastical  knaye 
of  them  all  shall  flout  me  out  of  my  calling. 

lExit. 

80ENB  IV. 
The  Same.    Before  a  Cottage. 

Enter  Rosaxind  and  Celia. 

Ros,   Never  talk  to  me;  I  will  weep. 

Cel.  Do,  I  pr'ythee;  but  yet  have  the  grace  to 
consider  that  tears  do  not  become  a  man. 

Ros,    But  have  I  not  cause  to  weep? 

Cel.  As  good  cause  as  one  would  desire;  there- 
fore weep. 

Ros.    His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  colour. 

Cel.  Something  browner  than  Judas's  :  marry,  his 
kisses  are  Judas's  own  children. 

Ros.    rfaith,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour. 

Cel.  An  excellent  colour :  your  chestnut  was  ever 
the  only  colour. 

Ros.  And  his  kissing  is  as  fuU  of  sanctity  as  the 
touch  of  holy  bread. 

Cel.    He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  cast  lips  of  Diana: 
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a  nun  of  Winter's  siBterhood  kisses  not  more  reli* 
giously ;  the  very  ice  of  chastity  is  in  them. 

Ros.  But  why  did  he  swear  he  would  come  this 
morning,  and  comes  not? 

CeL    Nay,  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 

Ros,     Do  you  think  so  ? 

CeL  Yes ;  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purse,  nor  a 
horse-stealer ;  but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think 
him  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet,  or  a  worm-eaten 
nut. 

Ros.    Not  true  in  love? 

Cd,    Yes,  when  he  is  in ;  but  I  think  he  is  not  in. 

Ros.    You  have  heard  him  swear  downright  he  was. 

Cel.  Was  is  not  is :  besides,  the  oath  of  a  lover 
is  no  stronger  than  the  word  of  a  tapster;  they  are 
both  the  confirmer  of  false  reckonings.  He  attends 
here  in  the  Forest  on  the  Duke  your  father. 

Ros.  I  met  the  Duke  yesterday,  and  had  much 
question  with  him.  He  ask*d  me  of  what  parentage 
I  was ;  I  told  him,  of  as  good  as  he ;  so  he  laugh*d, 
and  let  me  go.  But  what  talk  we  of  fathers,  when 
there  is  such  a  man  as  Orlando? 

Cel.  O,  that's  a  brave  man !  he  writes  brave  verses, 
speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths,  and  breaks 
them  bravely,  quite  traverse,  athwart  the  heart  of  his 
lover ;  as  a  puisny  tilter,  that  spurs  his  horse  but  on 
one  side,  breaks  his  staff  like  a  noble  goose.  But  all's 
brave  that  youth  mounts  and  folly  guides. — Who 
comes  here? 

Enter  Cobiv. 

Cor.    Mistress,  and  Master,  you  have  oft  inquir'd 
After  the  shepherd  that  complain'd  of  love, 
Who  you  saw  sitting  by  me  on  the  turf. 
Praising  the  proud  disdainful  shepherdess 
That  was  his  mistress. 
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Cd.  Well,  and  what  of  him  ? 

Cor.    If  you  will  see  a  pageant*  truly  play'd. 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love 
And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain, 
Qo  hence  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  you. 
If  you  will  mark  it. 

Ros.  O,  come,  let  us  remove; 

The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love. 
Bring  us  to  this  sight,  and  you  shall  say 
I'll  prove  a  husy  actor  in  their  play.  [Eretiiil. 


SCEWB  V. 

Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Silvius  and  Phebb. 

SU,     Sweet  Phehe,  do    not    scorn  me ;    do  not, 
Phebe: 
Say  that  you  love  me  not;  but  say  not  so 
In  bitterness.     The  common  executioner. 
Whose  heart  th'  accustom'd  sight  of  death  makes  hard 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck 
But  first  begs  pardon.     Will  you  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops? 

Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Cobin,  behind. 

Phebe.    I  would  not  be  thy  executioner; 
I  fly  thee  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 
Thou  tell'st  me  there  is  murther  in  mine  eye; 
'Tis  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable. 
That  eyes,  that  are  the  frail'st  and  softest  things. 
Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies, 
Should  be  call*d  tyrants,  butchers,  murtherers ! 
Now  I  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart; 
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And,  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill  thee : 

Now  counterfeit  tb  swoon;  why,  now  fall  down; 

Or,  if  thou  canst  not,  O,  for  shame,  for  shame  I 

Lie  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  are  murtherers. 

Now  shew  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thee: 

Scratch  thee  hut  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 

Some  scar  of  it ;  lean  upon  a  rush. 

The  cicatrice  and  capahle  impressure 

Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps :  hut  now  mine  eyes, 

Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not; 

Nor,  I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 

That  can  do  hurt. 

Sa.  O  dear  Phehe, 

If  eyer  (as  that  ever  may  he  near) 
You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fancy. 
Then  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisihle 
That  Love's  keen  arrows  make. 

Phe.  But,  till  that  time, 

Come  not  thou  near  me :  and,  when  that  time  comet, 
Afflict  me  with  my  mocks,  pity  me  not, 
As,  till  that  time,  I  shall  not  pity  thee. 

Ros.     {^Advancing,']    And  why,  I  pray  you  ?    Who 
might  he  your  mother. 
That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once. 
Over  the  wretched  ?     What   though   you  have   no 

heauty, 
(As,  hy  my  faith,  I  see  no  more  in  you 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed,) 
Must  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless? 
Why,  what  means  this?     Why  do  you  look  on  me? 
I  see  no  more  in  you  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  Nature's  sale- work.  —  'Od's  my  little  life! 
1  think  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too :  — 
No,  'faith,  proud  Mistress,  hope  not  after  it: 
'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair« 
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Your  bugle  eyeballs,  nor  your  cbeek  of  creaniy 
Tbat  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worsbip. 
You  foolisb  Sbepberd,  wberefore  do  you  follow  her, 
Like  foggy  South,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain? 
You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man 
Than  she  a  woman,     'Tis  such  fools  as  you 
That  make  the  world  full  of  ill-&Your*d  children : 
'Tis  not  her  glass,  but  you,  that  flatters  her; 
And  out  of  you  she  sees  herself  more  proper 
Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  shew  her. 
But,  Mistress,  know  yourself;  down  on  your  knees, 
And  thank  Heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man^s  loTe: 
For  I  must  tell  you  Mendly  in  your  ear. 
Sell  when  you  can;  you  are  not  for  all  markets? 
Cry  the  man  mercy ;  lore  him ;  take  his  offer ; 
Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul,  to  be  a  scoffer. 
So,  take  her  to  thee,  Shepherd:    Fare  you  well. 

Pht.    Sweet  youth,  I  pray  you  chide  a  year  to- 
gether; 
I  had  rather  hear  you  chide  than  this  man  woo. 

Ro9.  He's  iall'n  in  love  with  your  foulness,  and 
she'll  fall  in  love  with  my  anger.  If  it  be  so,  as 
fast  as  she  answers  thee  with  frowning  looks,  I'll 
sauce  her  with  bitter  words.  —  Why  look  you  so 
upon  me  ? 

Phe.    For  no  ill  will  I  bear  you. 

Ros,    I  pray  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  me; 
For  I  am  falser  than  tows  made  in  wine: 
Besides,  I  like  you  not.     If  you  will  know  my  house, 
'Tis  at  the  tuft  of  olives,  here  lidtd  by :  — 
Will  you  go,  sister?     Shepherd,  ply  her  hard; 
Come,  sister:  Shepherdess,  look  on  him  better. 
And  be  not  proud:  though  all  the  world  could  see. 
None  could  be  so  abus'd  in  sight  as  he. 
Come,  to  our  flock.     [Exeunt  Ros.,  Cel.,  and  Co& 
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Phc.    Dead  Shepherd!   now  I  find  thy  saw  of 
might; 
"Who  ever  lov'd,  that  lov'd  not  at  firat  sight?" 

Sil.    Sweet  Phehe, — 

Phe.  Ha !  what  say'st  thou,  Silyius  ? 

Si7.     Sweet  Phehe,  pity  me. 

Phe.    Why,  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  gentle  SilTios. 

Sil.    ^  herever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be ; 
If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love, 
By  giving  loye  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
Were  both  extermin'd. 

Phe.    Thou  hast  my  love ;  is  not  that  neighbourly  ? 

Sil,    I  would  have  you. 

Phe.  Why,  that  were  oovetousnew. 

Silvius,  the  time  was  that  I  hated  thee; 
And  yet  it  is  not  that  I  bear  thee  love: 
But  since  that  thou  canst  talk  of  love  so  well. 
Thy  company,  which  erst  was  irksome  to  me, 
I  will  endure;  and  I'll  employ  thee  too; 
But  do  not  look  for  further  recompense 
Than  thine  own  gladness  that  thou  art  employ'd« 

SU.    So  holy  and  so  perfect  is  my  love. 
And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace, 
That  I  shall  think  it  a  most  plenteous  crop 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 
That  the  main  harvest  reaps.     Loose  now  and  then 
A  scattered  smile,  and  that  I'll  live  upon. 

Phe.    Know*st  thou  the  youth  that  spoke  to  me 
erewhile  ? 

Sil.  Not  very  well;  but  I  have  met  him  oft; 
And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage  and  the  bounds 
That  the  old  carlot  once  was  master  of. 

Phe.     Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  ask  for  him ; 
'Tis  but  a  peevish  boy :  —  yet  he  talks  well ;  — 
But  what  care  I  for  words?  yet  words  do  weU 
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When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that  hear. 
It  is  a  pretty  youth :  —  not  yery  pretty :  — 
But,  sure,  he's  proud ;  and  yet  his  pride  hecomes  him: 
He'll  make  a  proper  man.     The  best  thing  in  him 
Is  his  complexion;  and  faster  than  his  tongue 
Did  make  offence  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 
He  is  not  very  tall ;  yet  for  his  years  he's  tall : 
His  leg  is  but  so  so;  and  yet  'tis  well: 
There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  Up; 
A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  red 
Than  that  mix'd  in  his  cheek :  'twas  just  the  differ- 
ence 
Betwixt  the  constant  red  and  mingled  damask. 
There  be  some  women,  Silvius,  had  they  mark'd  him 
In  parcels,  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him:  but,  for  my  part, 
I  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not;  and  yet 
[I]  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him: 
For  what  hath  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me? 
He  said  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair  black. 
And,  now  I  am  remember'd,  scom'd  at  me: 
I  marvel  why  I  answer'd  not  again: 
But  that's  all  one:  ^omittance  is  no  quittance.* 
1*11  write  him  a  very  taunting  letter. 
And  thou  shalt  bear  it:   wilt  thou,  Silvius? 

Sil.    Fhebe,  with  all  my  heart. 

Phe.  I'U  write  it  straight ; 

The  matter's  in  my  head,  and  in  my  heart: 
I  will  be  bitter  with  him,  and  passing  short. 
Go  with  me,  Silvius.  [JBmkiiI. 
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ACT   IV. 

ScsKS  I.— The  Forest. 

Enter  Rosai.ind,  Cbua,  and  Jaquss. 

Jaqujss. 

IPR'YTHEE,  pretty  youth,  let  me  [be]  better  ao- 
quainted  with  thee. 

Ros.     They  say  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow. 

Jaq.  I  am  bo:  I  do  love  it  better  than  laugh- 
ing. 

Ros,  Those  that  are  in  extremity  of  either  are 
abominable  fellows,  and  betray  themselves  to  every 
modem  censure  worse  than  drunkards. 

Jaq,    Why,  'tis  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing. 

Ro8.    Why,  then,  'tis  good  to  be  a  post. 

Jaq^  I  have  neither  the  Scholar's  melancholy, 
which  is  emulation ;  nor  the  Musician's,  which  is  fan- 
tastical ;  nor  the  Courtier's,  which  is  proud ;  nor  the 
Soldier's,  which  is  ambitious ;  nor  the  Lawyer's,  which 
is  politic ;  nor  the  Lady's,  which  is  nice ;  nor  the 
Lover's,  which  is  all  these :  but  it  is  a  melancholy 
of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many  simples,  extracted 
from  many  objects,  and,  indeed,  the  sundry  contem- 
plation of  my  travels,  in  which  my  often  rumination 
wraps  me  in  a  most  humorous  sadness. 

Rom.  a  traveller!  By  my  faith,  you  have  great 
reason  to  be  sad.  I  fear  you  have  sold  your  own 
lands  to  see  other  men's :  then,  to  have  seen  much, 
and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes  and  poor 
hands. 

Jaq.    Yes,  I  have  gain'd  my  experience. 
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Enter  Oblakdo. 

Ro$.  And  your  experience  makes  you  sad.  I  had 
rather  have  a  Fool  to  make  me  merry  than  experi* 
ence  to  make  me  sad,  — and  to  travel  for  it  too! 

OrL    Good  day,  and  happiness,  dear  Rosalind ! 

Jaq.  Nay,  then,  God  b'  wi'  you,  an  you  talk  in 
blank  verse.  ^Exit  Jaques. 

Ro8.  Farewell,  Monsieur  Traveller.  Look  you  lisp, 
and  wear  strange  suits ;  disable  all  the  benefits  of  your 
own  country ;  be  out  of  love  with  your  nativity,  and 
almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that  countenance 
you  are ;  or  I  will  scarce  think  you  have  swam  in  a 
gondola.  —  Why,  how  now,  Orlando !  where  have  you 
been  all  this  while ?  You  a  lover?  —  An  you  serve 
me  such  another  trick,  never  come  in  my  sight  more. 

Orl.  My  fair  Rosalind,  I  come  within  an  hour  of 
my  promise. 

Ros.  Break  an  hour's  promise  in  love?  He  that 
will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand  parts,  and  break 
but  a  part  of  the  thousandth  part  of  a  minute  in  the 
affaurs  of  love,  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  Cupid  hath 
clapp'd  him  o'  th'  shoulder,  but  1*11  warrant  him  heart- 
whole. 

OrL     Pardon  me,  dear  Rosalind. 

Ros.  Nay,  an  you  be  so  tardy,  come  no  more  in 
my  sight ;  I  had  as  lief  be  woo'd  of  a  snail. 

OrL     Of  a  snail  > 

Ros.  Ay,  of  a  snail ;  for  though  he  comes  slowly, 
he  carries  his  house  on  his  head ;  —  a  better  jointure, 
I  think,  than  you  [can]  make  a  woman :  Besides,  he 
brings  his  destiny  with  him. 

OrL    What's  that? 

Ros.  Why,  horns ;  which  such  as  you  are  fidn  to 
be  beholden  to  your  wives  for :  but  he  comes  armed 
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in  his  fortune,  and  prevents  the  slander  of  his 
wife. 

OrL  Virtue  is  no  hom-maker,  and  my  Rosalind 
is  virtuous. 

Ros.    And  I  am  your  Rosalind. 

Cel.  It  pleases  him  to  call  you  so;  but  he  hath 
a  Rosalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you. 

Ros,  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me ;  for  now  I  am  in 
a  holiday  humour,  and  like  enough  to  consent :  — 
What  would  you  say  to  me  now,  an  I  were  your  very 
very  Rosalind? 

OrL    I  would  kiss  before  I  spoke. 

Ros.  Nay,  you  were  better  speak  first ;  and  when 
you  were  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter,  you  might  take 
occasion  to  kiss.  Very  good  orators,  when  they  are 
out,  they  will  spit ;  and  for  lovers,  lacking  (Gk)d  wan 
us!)  matter,  the  cleanliest  shift  is  to  kiss. 

OrL     How  if  the  kiss  be  deni'd  ? 

Ros.  Then  she  puts  you  to  entreaty,  and  diere 
begins  new  matter. 

OrL  Who  could  be  out,  being  before  his  beloved 
mistress  ? 

Ros.  Marry,  that  should  you,  if  I  were  your  mis* 
tress  ;  or  I  should  think  my  honesty  ranker  than  my 
wit. 

OrL    What,  of  my  suit  ? 

Ros.  Not  out  of  your  apparel,  and  yet  out  of  yont 
suit.     Am  not  I  your  Rosalind? 

OrL  1  take  some  joy  to  say  you  are ;  because  1 
would  be  talking  of  her. 

Ros.  Well,  in  her  person,  I  say— I  will  not  have 
you. 

OrL     Then,  in  mine  own  person,  I  die. 

Ros.  No,  faith,  die  by  attorney.  The  poor  world 
is  almost  six  thousand  years  old ;  and  in  all  this  time 
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there  was  not  any  man  died  in  his  own  person,  videU 
ieetj  in  a  love-cause.  Troilus  had  his  brains  dash'd 
out  with  a  Grecian  club :  yet  he  did  what  he  could 
to  die  before ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  patterns  of  love, 
Leander,  he  would  have  liv*d  many  a  fair  year,  though 
Hero  had  turn'd  nun,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  hot 
midsommer  night :  for,  good  youth,  he  went  but  forth 
to  wash  him  in  the  Hellespont,  and,  being  taken  with 
the  cnunp,  was  drown' d ;  and  the  foolish  chroniclers 
of  that  age  found  it  was  —  Hero  of  Sestos.  But  these 
are  all  lies;  men  have  died  from  tim^to  time,  and 
worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love. 

OrL  I  would  not  have  my  right  Rosalind  of  this 
mind;  for,  I  protest,  her  frown  might  ki#me. 

Roa.  By  this  hand,  it  will  not  kill  a  fly.  But, 
come ;  now  I  will  be  your  Rosalind  in  a  more  coming- 
on  disposition;  and  ask  me  what  you  vnll,  I  will 
grant  it. 

Orl.    Then  love  me,  Rosalind. 

Ro8.  Yes,  fidth  will  I,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays, 
and  all. 

OrL    And  wilt  thou  have  me? 

Ros,    Ay,  and  twenty  such! 

Orl     What  say'st  thou? 

Ro8,    Are  you  not  good? 

OrL    I  hope  so. 

Ro8,  Why,  then,  can  one  desire  too  much  of  a 
good  thing?  —  Come,  sister,  you  shall  be  the  priest, 
and  marry  us.  —  Qive  me  your  hand,  Orlando.  What 
do  you  say,  sister? 

OrL    Pray  thee,  marry  us. 

CeL     I  cannot  say  the  words. 

Ros,    You  must  begin,  —  **  Will  you,  Orlando,**  — 

Cd.  Go  to :  —  Will  you,  Orlando,  have  to  wife 
this  Rosalind? 

TOL.    IV.  V 
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Orl     I  wiU. 

Ros,    Ay,  but  when? 

Orl,    Why,  now;  as  fast  as  she  can  marry  us. 

Ro8.  Then  you  must  say,  —  **I  take  thee,  Rosa- 
lind, for  wife." 

Orl,     I  take  thee,  Rosalind,  for  wife. 

Ros,  I  might  ask  you  for  your  commission ;  but,  — 
]  do  take  thee,  Orlando,  for  my  husband.  There's 
a  girl  goes  before  the  priest :  and,  certainly,  a  woman's 
thought  runs  before  her  actions. 

Orl,    So  db  all  thoughts ;  they  are  wing'd. 

Ros,  Now  tell  me,  how  long  you  would  have  ber 
after  you  have  po8sess*d  her. 

Orl.     ^r  ever,  and  a  day. 

Ros,  Say  a  day,  without  the  ever!  No,  no,  Or- 
lando ;  men  are  April  when  they  woo,  December  when 
they  wed :  maids  are  May  when  they  are  maids,  but 
the  sky  changes  when  they  are  wives.  I  will  be  more 
jealous  of  thee  than  a  Barbary  cock-pigeon  over  his 
hen,  more  clamorous  than  a  parrot  against  rain,  more 
new-fangled  than  an  ape,  more  giddy  in  my  desires 
than  a  monkey:  I  will  weep  for  nothing,  like  Diana 
in  the  fountain ;  and  I  will  do  that  when  you  are  dis- 
pos'd  to  be  merry :  I  will  laugh  like  a  hyen,  and  that 
when  thou  art  indin'd  to  sleep. 

Orl.     But  will  my  Rosalind  do  so? 

Ros,    By  my  life,  she  will  do  as  I  do. 

Orl.     O,  but  she  is  wise. 

Ros  Or  else  she  could  not  have  the  wit  to  do 
this :  the  wiser,  the  waywarder.  Make  the  doors 
upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  will  out  at  the  casement ; 
shut  that,  and  'twill  out  at  the  key-hole ;  stop  that, 
'twill  fly  with  the  smoke  out  at  the  chimney. 

OrL  A  man  that  had  a  wife  with  such  a  wit,  he 
might  say,  —  'Wit,  whither  wilt?' 
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Ro8.  Nay,  you  might  keep  that  check  for  it,  till 
you  meet  your  wife's  wit  going  to  your  neighbour's 
bed. 

Orl,     And  what  wit  could  wit  haye  to  excuse  that  ? 

Ros.  Marry,  to  say  —  she  came  to  seek  you  there. 
Yuu  shall  never  take  her  without  her  answer,  unless 
you  take  her  without  her  tongue.  O,  that  woman 
that  cannot  make  her  fiiult  her  husband's  occasion, 
let  her  never  nurse  her  child  herself;  for  she  will 
breed  it  like  a  fool. 

OrL  For  these  two  hours,  Rosalind,  I  will  leave 
thee. 

Ros.  Alas,  dear  love !  I  cannot  lack  thee  two  hours. 

OrL  1  must  attend  the  Duke  at  dinner;  by  two 
o'clock  I  will  be  with  thee  again. 

Ros,  Ay,  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways; — I  knew 
what  you  would  prove :  my  Mends  told  me  as  much ; 
and  I  thought  no  less.  That  flattering  tongue  of 
yours  won  me :  —  'tis  but  one  cast  away,  and  so,  — 
come,  death!  —  Two  o'clock  is  your  hour? 

Orl,     Ay,  sweet  Rosalind. 

Ro8.  By  my  troth,  and  in  good  earnest,  and  so 
Ood  mend  me,  and  by  all  pretty  oaths  that  are  not 
dangerous,  if  you  break  one  jot  of  your  promise,  or 
come  one  minute  behind  your  hour,  I  will  think  you 
the  most  pathetical  break-promise,  and  the  most  hol- 
low lover,  and  the  most  unworthy  of  her  you  call 
Rosalind,  that  may  be  chosen  out  of  the  gross  band 
of  the  unfaithful.  Therefore  beware  my  censure,  and 
keep  your  promise. 

OrL  With  no  less  religion  than  if  thou  wert  in- 
deed my  Rosalind:  So,  adieu. 

Ros.  Well,  Time  is  the  old  Justice  that  examines 
all  such  offenders;  and  let  Time  try.    Adieu! 

[Exit  Oblakdo. 
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Cd.  Yon  have  simply  miBus'd  our  sex  in  your  love 
prate:  we  must  have  your  doublet  and  hose  pluck'd 
oyer  your  bead,  and  sbew  tbe  world  wbat  the  bird 
hath  done  to  her  own  nest. 

Ro8.  O  coz,  coz,  coz,  my  pretty  little  ooz,  tbat  thou 
didst  know  how  many  &tbom  deep  I  am  in  love !  But 
it  cannot  be  sounded ;  my  affection  hath  an  unknown 
bottom,  like  the  Bay  of  Portugal. 

Cel.  Or  rather,  bottomless ;  that  as  fut  as  you 
pour  affection  in,  it  runs  out. 

Ro8,  No ;  that  same  wicked  bastard  of  Venus,  that 
was  begot  of  thought,  conceiy'd  of  spleen,  and  bom 
of  madness ;  that  blind  rascally  boy,  that  abuses  ev- 
ery one's  eyes,  because  his  own  are  out,  let  him  be 
judge  how  deep  I  am  in  loye :  — I'll  tell  thee,  Aliena, 
I  cannot  be  out  of  the  sight  of  Orlando.  FU  go  find 
a  shadow,  and  sigh  till  he  come. 

Cd.    And  I'll  sleep. 


scBNB  n. 

Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Jaqxtes  and  Lords,  in  the  habit  of  Faresten^ 
with  a  dead  deer. 

Jaq.     Which  is  he  that  killed  the  deer? 

1  Lard,     Sir,  it  was  I. 

Jaq,  Let's  present  him  to  the  Duke,  like  a  Ro- 
man conqueror ;  and  it  would  do  well  to  set  the  deer's 
horns  upon  his  head,  for  a  branch  of  victory :  —  Have 
you  no  song,  Forester,  for  this  purpose? 

2  Lord.     Yes,  sir. 

Jaq.  Sing  it;  'tis  no  matter  how  it  be  in  tune. 
BO  it  make  noise  enough. 
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Song. 
I. 
fVhat  $hatt  he  have  that  kUVd  the  deer  7 
His  leather  ehin^  and  horns  to  wear. 

Take  thou  no  seom^  to  wear  the  horn ;  ^^."^^^ 
It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  wast  horn.        ■*!?£.  **^  •"■ 

barthaB.1 
II. 

Thy  father* s  father  wore  it ; 
And  thy  father  bore  it ; 

The  horn,  the  hom^  the  lusty  hom^ 

b  not  a  thing  /o  laugh  to  scorn. 

[They  bear  off  the  deer,  singing. 

SCBKS  III. 
Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Rosalikd  and  Celi^ 

"Ros.  How  say  you  now?  Is  it  not  past  two 
o'clock?   and  here  much  Orlando! 

Cel.  I  warrant  you,  with  pure  love,  and  troubled 
brain,  he  hath  ta'en  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  is  gone 
forth— -to  sleep:  Look,  who  comes  here. 

Enter  Siltius. 

SiL    My  errand  is  to  you,  fair  youth;  — 
My  gentle  Phebe  did  bid  me  give  you  this. 

{^Giving  a  Utter, 
I  know  not  the  contents;  but,  as  I  guess. 
By  the  stem  brow,  and  waspish  action 
Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing  of  it, 
It  bears  an  angry  tenor.     Pardon  me, 
I  am  but  as  a  guiltless  messenger. 
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Ros.     Patience  herself  would  startle  at  this  letter, 
And  play  the  swaggerer;   bear  this,  bear  all: 
She  says,  I  am  not  fair ;  that  I  lack  manners ; 
She  calls  me  proud ;  and,  that  she  could  not  love  me 
Were  man  as  rare  as  phoenix.     'Od's  my  will! 
Her  love  is  not  the -hare  that  I  do  hunt. 
Why  writes  she  so  to  me  ?  —  Well,  Shepherd,  well ; 
This  is  a  letter  of  your  own  derice. 

Sil,    No,  I  protest,  I  know  not  the  contents; 
Phebe  did  write  it. 

Ros.  Come,  come,  you  are  a  fool. 

And  tum*d  into  the  extremity  of  love. 
I  saw  her  hand ;   she  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A  freestone-colour'd  hand:    I  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but  'twas  her  hands: 
She  has  a  housewife's  hand;  but  that's  no  matter: 
I  say,  she  never  did  invent  this  letter: 
This  is  a  man's  invention,  and  his  hand. 

Sil.     Sure,  it  is  hers. 

Ros.    Why,  'tis  a  boisterous  and  a  cruel  style, 
A  style  for  challengers;   why,  she  defies  me. 
Like  Turk  to  Christian:  woman's  gentle  brain 
Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant  rude  invention. 
Such  Ethiop  words,  blacker  in  their  effect 
Than  in  their  countenance :  —  Will  you  hear  the  let- 
ter? 

SiL    So  please  you,  for  I  never  heard  it  yet; 
Yet  hsard  too  much  of  Phebe's  cruelty. 

Roit.     She   Phebes    me :    Mark    how   the    tyrant 
writes.  [Kffldj. 

**  Art  tJiou  god  to  shepherd  tvrtCd^ 
That  a  maiden's  heart  hath  hum'dl"'^ 

Can  a  woman  rail  thus? 
SiL     Call  you  this  railing? 
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Ro8.  "  Why,  thy  godhead  laid  apart^ 

Warr'st  tJiou  toith  a  womarCs  heart  7* 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  railing? 
m 
*^  Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me. 

That  could  do  no  vengeance  to  in«.— " 

Meaning  me  a  beast. — 

"  If  the  scorn  of  your  bright  eyiie 
Have  power  to  raise  such  love  in  mine^ 
Alack!  in  me  what  strange  effect 
Would  they  work  in  mild  aspect  7 
Whiles  you  chid  me,  I  did  love ; 
How  then  might  your  prayers  move  7 
He  that  brings  this  love  'to  thee. 
Little  knows  this  love  in, me: 
And  by  him  seal  up  thy  mind ; 
Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kind 
Win  the  faithful  offer  take 
Of  me^  and  all  that  I  can  make ; 
Or  else  by  him  my  love  deny. 
And  then  Fll  study  how  to  die** 

SU.     Call  you  this  chiding? 

CeZ.    Alas,  poor  shepherd! 

JRof.     Do  you  pity  him  ?  no,  he  deserves  no  '/Aty. 

—  Wilt  thou  love  such  a  woman?  — What,  to  make 
thee  an  instrument,  and  play  false  strains  upon  thee ! 

—  not  to  be  endur*d!  —  Well,  go  your  way  to  her, 
(for  I  see  love  hath  made  thee  a  tame  snake,)  and 
say  this  to  her;  — That  if  she  love  me,  I  charge 
her  to  love  thee :  If  she  will  not,  I  will  never  have 
her,  unless  thou  entreat  for  her.  —  If  you  be  a  true 
lover,  hence,  and  not  a  word ;  for  here  comes  more 
company.  [£rt/  Stltiub. 
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Enter  Oliyxb. 

OH.    Qood  morrow,  fair  ones :    Pray  you,  if  yon 
know 
Where,  in  the  purlieus  of  this  forest,  stands 
A  sheep-cote,  fenc*d  about  with  olive-trees? 

CeL     West  of  this  place,  down  in  the  neighbour 
bottom. 
The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream. 
Left  on  your  right  hand,  brings  you  to  the  place: 
But  at  this  hour  the  house  doth  keep  itself; 
There's  none  within. 

OH,     If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue, 
Then  should  I  know'  you  by  description ; 
Such  garments,  and  such  years :  ^*  The  boy  is  fiur, 
Of  female  favour,  and  bestows  himself 
like  a  ripe  sister:    the  woman  low. 
And  browner  than  her  brother."     Are  not  you 
The  owner  of  the  house  I  did  inquire  for? 

CeL     It  is  no  boast,  being  ask'd,  to  say,  we  are. 

OH,    Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  you  both; 
And  to  that  youth  he  calls  his  Hosalind, 
He  sends  this  bloody  napkin;  are  you  he? 

Ros,    1  am:  what  must  we  understand  by  this? 

OH,     Some  of  my  shame ;  if  you  will  know  of  ma 
What  man  I  am,  and  how,  and  why,  and  where 
This  handkerchief  was  stain' d. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  tell  it. 

OH,  When  last  the  young  Orlando  parted  from  you. 
He  left  a  promise  to  return  again 
Within  an  hour;  and,  pacing  through  the  Forest, 
Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy, 
Lo,  what  befell!     He  threw  his  eye  aside. 
And,  mark,  what  object  did  present  itself! 
Under  an  oak,  whose  boughs  were  moss*d  with  age. 
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And  liigli  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity, 

A  wretched  ragged  man,  o*ergrown  with  hair. 

Lay  sleeping  on  his  back :  about  his  neck 

A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreath*d  itself, 

Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approached 

The  opening  of  his  mouth ;  but  suddenly, 

Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink'd  itself. 

And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away 

Into  a  bush:   under  which  bush's  shade 

A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry. 

Lay  couching,  head  on  ground,  with  catlike  watch, 

^Vhen  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir;   for  'tis 

The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast 

To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead: 

This  seen,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man. 

And  found  it  was  his  brother,  his  elder  brother. 

CeL    O,  I  have  heard  him  speak  of   that  same 
brother ;    « 
And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural 
That  liv'd  'mongst  men. 

OU.  And  well  he  might  so  do; 

For  well  I  know  he  was  unnatural. 

Ro8.     But,  to  Orlando  ;  —  Did  he  leave  him  there. 
Food  to  the  suck'd  and  hungry  lioness? 

OH,    Twice  did  he  turn  his  back,  and  purpos'd  so : 
But  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge. 
And  nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion. 
Made  him  give  battle  to  the  lioness. 
Who  quickly  fell  before  him;   in  which  hurtling* 
From  miserable  slumber  I  awak'd. 

CeL    Are  you  his  brother? 

Ros.  Was*t  you  he  rescu'd? 

CeL    Was't  you  that  did  so  oft  contrive  to  kill 
him? 

OH.    'Twas  I ;  but  'tis  not  I :  I  do  not  shame 
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To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  converaioii 
So  sweetly  tastes^  being  the  thing  I  am. 

Ros,    But,  for  the  bloody  napkin  ?  — 

Oli.  By  and  by 

When,  from  the  first  to  last,  betwixt  us  two. 
Tears  oiir  recoontments  had  most  kindly  bath'd. 
As,  how  I  came  into  that  desert  place ;  — • 
In  brief,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  Duke, 
Who  gave  me  fresh  array  and  entertainment, 
Committing  me  unto  my  brother's  love; 
Who  led  me  instantly  unto  his  cave. 
There  stripp'd  himself,  and  here  upon  his  arm 
The  lioness  had  torn  some  flesh  away. 
Which  all  this  while  had  bled;  and  now  he  fainted, 
And  cried,  in  fainting,  upon  Rosalind. 
Brief,  I  recover'd  him,  bound  up  his  wound. 
And,  after  some  small  space,  being  strong  at  hearty 
He  sent  me  hither,  stranger  as  I  am. 
To  tell  this  story,  that  you  might  excuse 
His  broken  promise,  and  to  give  this  napkin, 
Dy'd  in  his  blood,  unto  the  shepherd  youth 
That  he  in  sport  doth  call  his  Rosalind. 

[RosALiKD  faints, 

Cel.   Why,  how  now,  Ganymede  ?  sweet  Qanymede  ? 

OH,   Many  will  swoon  when  they  do  look  on  blood. 

Cel,    There  is  more  in  it :  —  Cousin  —  Ganymede  I 

Oli.   Look,  he  recovers. 

Ros.  I  would  I  were  at  home. 

Cel.    We'll  lead  you  thither:  — 
I  pray  you,  will  you  take  him  by  the  arm? 

Oli.  Be  of  good  cheer,  youth :  —  You  a  man  ?  — 
You  lack  a  man's  heart. 

Ros.  I  do  so,  I  confess  it.  Ah,  sirrah,  a  body  would 
think  this  was  well  counterfeited.  I  pray  you,  tell 
your  brother  how  well  I  counterfeited.  —  Heigh  bo ' 
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OH,  This  was  not  counterfeit ;  there  b  too  great 
testimony  in  your  complexion,  that  it  was  a  passion 
of  earnest. 

Ros.    Ck>unterfeit,  I  assure  you. 

Oli.  Well,  then,  take  a  good  heart,  and  counter- 
feit to  be  a  man. 

Ros.  So  I  do :  but,  i'faitb,  I  sboxdd  bare  been  a 
woman  by  right. 

CeL  Come,  you  look  palto  and  paler;  pray  you, 
draw  homewards :  —  Qood  sir,  go  with  us. 

OIL  That  will  I,  for  I  must  bear  answer  back 
how  you  excuse  my  brother,  Rosalind. 

Ros.  I  shall  devise  something :  But,  I  ptay  you, 
commend  my  counterfeiting  to  hhn :  —  Will  you  go  ? 

[^Exeuni 


ACT    V. 

ScBKB  I. — The  Forest  of  Arden. 
Enter  Tofchstokb  and  Audbbt. 

ToUCHSTONXm 

VrTE  shall  find  a  time,  Audrey;  patience,  gentle 
T  T     Audrey. 

And,  'Faitii,  the  priest  was  good  enough,  lor  all 
the  old  gentleman's  saying. 

Touch.  A  most  wicked  Sir  Oliver,  Audrey ;  a  most 
vile  Mar-text.  But,  Audrey,  there  is  a  youth  here 
in  the  forest  lays  claim  to  you. 

And.  Ay,  I  know  who  'tis:  he  hath  no  interest 
m  me  in  the  world.     Here  comes  the  man  you  mean. 
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Enter  William. 

Ttntch.  It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a  down. 
By  my  troth,  we  that  have  good  wits  have  much  to 
answer  for;  we  shall  be  floating;  we  cannot  hold. 

William,     Good  ev'n,  Audrey. 

Aud.    God  ye  good  ev'n,  William. 

Will.    And  good  ev'n  to  you,  sir. 

Tou^h,  Good  ev'n,  gentle  friend.  Cover  thy  head, 
cover  thy  head ;  nay,  pr'ythee,  be  cover'd.  How  old 
are  you,  friend? 

WUL     Five-and-twenty,  sir. 

Touch.    A  ripe  age !     Is  thy  name  William  ? 

WUL    William,  sir. 

Tattch.     A  fair  name.   Wast  bom  i'  th*  Forest  here  ? 

Will     Ay,  sir,  I  thank  God. 

Tattch.   *  Thank  God : '  —  a  good  answer.   Art  rich  i 

WUL     'Faith,  sir,  so  so. 

Touch.  'So  so  *  —  is  good,  very  good,  very  excel- 
lent good:  and  yet  it  is  not;  it  is  but  so  so.  Art 
thou  wise? 

Will,     Ay,  sir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit. 

Touch,  Why,  thou  say'st  well.  I  do  now  remem- 
ber a  saying;  *The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise,  but 
the  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  a  fool.'  The  hea- 
then philosopher,  when  he  had  a  desire  to  eat  a  grape, 
would  open  his  lips  when  he  put  it  into  his  mouth; 
meaning  thereby,  that  grapes  were  made  to  eat,  and 
lips  to  open.     You  do  love  this  maid? 

Will:    I  do,  sir. 

Touch,    Give  me  your  hand :  Art  thou  learned  ? 

Will    No,  sir. 

Touch.  Then  learn  this  of  me ;  To  have,  is  to 
have:  For  it  is  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  that  drink,  be- 
ing pour'd  out  of  a  cup  into  a  glass,  by  filling  the 
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one,  doth  empty  the  other.  For  aU  your  writers  do 
consent,  that  ipse  is  he;  now,  you  are  not  ipse^  for 
I  am  he. 

Will    Which  he,  sir? 

Touch,  He,  sir,  that  mast  marry  this  woman! 
Therefore,  you,  clown,  abandon,  which  is  in  the  vul- 
gar, leave,  the  society,  which  in  the  boorish  is,  com- 
pany, of  this  female,  which  in  the  common  is,  woman ; 
which  together  is,  abandon  the  society  of  this  female ; 
or,  clown,  thou  perishest;  or,  to  thy  better  under- 
standing, diest ;  or  to  wit,  I  kill  thee,  make  thee 
away,  translate  thy  life  into '  death,  thy  liberty  into 
bondage :  I  will  deal  in  poison  with  thee,  or  in  bas- 
tinado, or  in  steel;  I  will  bandy  with  thee  in  fac- 
tion ;  I  will  o*errun  thee  with  policy  ;  I  will  kill 
thee  a  hundred  and  fifty  ways  ;  therefore,  tremble, 
and  depart. 

Aud.     Do,  good  William. 

WiU.    God  rest  you  merry,  sir.  [£r»l. 

Enter  Cobik. 

Car*  Our  master  and  mistress  seek  you;  come, 
away,  away! 

Touch.  Trip,  Audrey,  trip,  Audrey ;  —  I  attend,  1 
attend.  lExeunt. 

SCBKB   II. 

Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Oblando  and  Olitbb. 

Orh  Is't  possible,  that  on  so  little  acquaintance 
you  should  like  her  ?  that,  but  seeing,  you  should 
love  her  ?  and,  loving,  woo  ?  and,  wooing,  she  should 
giant?  and  will  you  persever  to  enjoy  her? 
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OIL  Neither  call  tKe  giddiness  of  it  in  question, 
the  poverty  of  her,  the  small  acquaintance,  my  sud- 
den wooing,  nor  [her]  sudden  consenting;  but  say 
with  me,  I  love  Aliena ;  say  with  her,  that  she  loves 
me ;  consent  with  both,  that  we  may  enjoy  each  other : 
it  shall  be  to  your  good;  for  my  father's  house,  and 
all  the  revenue  that  was  old  Sir  Rowland's,  will  I 
estate  upon  you,  and  here  live  and  die  a  shepherd. 

OrL  You  have  my  consent.  Let  your  wedding 
be  to-morrow :  thither  will  I  invite  the  Duke,  and 
all  's  contented  followers.  Go  you,  and  prepare  Ali- 
ena; for,  look  you,  here  comes  my  Rosalind. 

Enter  Rosalind. 

Ro8,    God  save  you,  brother. 

OH.    And  you,  fair  sister.  [^EseU. 

Ro8>  O,  my  dear  Orlando,  how  it  grieves  me  to 
see  thee  wear  thy  heart  in  a  scarf! 

Orl,     It  is  my  arm. 

Ro8.  I  thought  thy  heart  had  been  wounded  with 
the  claws  of  a  lion. 

OrL    Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a  lady. 

Ro8.  Did  your  brother  tell  you  how  I  counter- 
feited to  swoon,  when  be  shew'd  me  your  handker^ 
chief? 

OrL    Ay,  and  greater  wonders  than  that. 

Ros.  O,  I  know  where  you  are  :  — Nay,  'tis  true; 
there  was  never  any  thing  so  sudden,  but  the  fight 
of  two  rams,  and  Csesar's  thrasonical  brag  of — **I 
came,  saw,  and  overcame."  For  your  brother  and 
my  sister  no  sooner  met,  but  they  look'd ;  no  soon- 
er look'd,  but  they  lov'd ;  no  sooner  lov'd,  but  they 
sigh'd ;  no  sooner  sigh'd,  but  they  ask'd  one  another 
the  reason;  no  sooner  knew  the  reason,  but  they 
sought  the  remedy:  and  in  these  degrees  have  they 
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made  a  pair  of  stairs  to  marriage,  which  they  will 
cUmb  incontinent,  or  else  be  incontinent  before  mar« 
riage :  they  are  in  the  very  wrath  of  love,  and  they 
will  together ;   clubs  cannot  part  them. 

Orl,  They  shall  be  married  to-morrow,  and  I  will 
bid  the  Duke  to  the  nuptial.  But,  O,  how  bitter  a 
thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness  through  another 
man's  eyes!  By  so  much  the  more  shall  I  to-mor- 
row be  at  the  height  of  heart-heaviness,  by  how  much 
I  shall  think  my  brother  happy,  in  having  what  he 
wishes  for. 

Ro8.  Why,  then,  to-morrow  I  cannot  serve  your 
turn  for  Rosalind  ? 

Orl,     I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

Ros.  I  will  weary  you  then  no  longer  with  idle 
talking.  Know  of  me  then,  (for  now  I  speak  tq  some 
purpose,)  that  I  know  you  are  a  gentleman  of  good 
conceit :  I  speak  not  this,  that  you  should  bear  a  good 
opinion  of  my  knowledge,  insomuch,  I  say,  I  know 
you  are ;  neither  do  I  labour  for  a  greater  esteem 
than  may  in  some  little  measure  draw  a  belief  from 
you,  to  do  yourself  good,  and  not  to  grace  me.  Be- 
lieve, then,  if  you  please,  that  I  can  do  strange  things : 
I  have,  since  I  was  three  year  old,  conversed  with 
a  magician,  most  profound  in  his  art,  and  yet  not 
damnable.  If  you  do  love  Rosalind  so  near  the  heart 
as  your  gesture  cries  it  out,  when  your  brother  mar- 
ries Aliena,  shall  you  marry  her.  I  know  into  what 
straits  of  fortune  she  is  driven ;  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible to  me,  if  it  appear  not  inconvenient  to  you,  to 
set  her  before  your  eyes  to-morrow,  human  aa  she 
18,  and  without  any  danger. 

Orl.    Speak*st  thou  in  sober  meanings? 

Rob,  By  my  life  I  do ;  which  I  tender  dearly, 
though  I  say  I  am  a  magician.     Therefore,  put  you 
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in  your  best  array,  bid  your  friends ;  for  if  yon  will 
be  married  to-morrow,  you  shall;  and  to  Rosalind, 
if  you  will. 

Enter  Silvjus  and  Phbbb. 

Look,  here  comes  a  lover  of  mine,  and  a  lorer  of 
aers. 

Phe,    Youth,  you  have  done  me  much  ungentle- 
ness. 
To  shew  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you. 

Ro8.     I  care  not  if  I  have :  it  is  my  study 
To  seem  despiteful  and  ungentle  to  you: 
You  are  there  followed  by  a  faithful  shepherd; 
Look  upon  him,  love  him;  he  worships  you. 

Phe.     Good  Shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to 
.  love. 

Sil.    It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears  ;^ 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.    And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl.     And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ro8.    And  I  for  no  woman. 

SiL    It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service;  — 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.    And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl,     And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.    And  1  for  no  woman. 

Sil.    It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy. 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes; 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  obedience; 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatienee; 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance; 
And  BO  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.    And  so  am  I  for  Ghinymede. 

Orl.    And  so  am  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.    And  so  am  I  for  no  woman. 
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Phe.    [Tq  Rosalind.]     If  this  be  so,  why  blame 
you  me  to  love  you? 

SO.     [To  Phebe.]     If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you 
me  to  love  you? 

Orl     If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you  ? 

Ro8     Who  do  you  speak  to,  •  why  blame  you  me 
to  love  you  ? ' 

Orl.     To  her  that  is  not  here,  nor  doth  not  hear. 

Bos.  Pray  you,  no  more  of  this ;  'tis  like  the  howl- 
ing of  Irish  wolves  agidnst  the  moon.  —  I  will  help 
you  [to  SiLVius]  if  I  can :  —  I  would  love  you  {_to 
Phebe]  if  I  could.  —  To-morrow  meet  me  all  to- 
gether. —  I  will  marry  you  [to  Phebe]  if  ever  I 
marry  woman,  and  I'll  be  married  to-morrow :  —  I 
will  satisfy  you  [to  Oblakdo]  if  ever  I  satisfi'd  man, 
and  you  shall  be  married  to-morrow :  —  I  will  con- 
tent you  [to  SiLVius]  if  what  pleases  you  contents 
you,  and  you  shall  be  married  to-morrow.  —  As  you 
[to  Oblando]  love  Rosalind,  meet ;  —  as  you  [to  Sil- 
viirs]  love  Phebe,  meet;  and  as  I  love  no  woman, 
I'll  meet.  —  So,  fare  you  well ;  I  have  left  you  com- 
mands. 

Sa.    I'll  not  fail  if  I  Uve. 

Phe,  Nor  I. 

Orl  Nor  I. 

lExmnt. 

SCEKE  III. 
Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Toxtchstoke  and  Avdbet. 

Touch,  To-morrow  is  the  joyful  day,  Audrey ;  to- 
morrow will  we  be  married. 

Aud.     I  do  desire  it  with  all  my  heart :  and  I  hope 

VOL.  IV.  w 
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it  is  no  dislionest  desire  to  desire  to  be  a  woman  of 
the  world.  Here  come  two  of  the  banish'd  Duke'a 
pages. 

Enter  two  Pages. 

1  Page.    Well  met,  honest  gentleman. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  well  met.  Come,  sit,  sit,  and 
a  song. 

2  Page.   We  are  for  you :  sit  i*  th'  middle. 

1  Page.  Shall  we  clap  into 't  roundly,  without  hawk- 
ing, ox  spitting,  or  saying  we  are  hoarse,  which  are 
your  only  prologues  to  a  bad  voice? 

2  Page.  V  faith,  i'  faith ;  and  both  in  a  tone,  like 
two  gipsies  on  a  horse. 

Song. 
I. 
It  was  a  lover ^  and  his  lasSy 

With  a  heyy  and  a  ho^  and  a  hey  nonino. 
That  o^er  the  green  corn-field  did  pasSj 

In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time^ 
When  birds  do  sing^  hey  ding  a  ding^  ding; 
Swefit  latere  love  the  Spring. 

II. 

Between  the  acres  of  the  rye^ 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonimo^ 
These  pretty  country  folks  would  Zie, 

£i  spring  time^  Sire. 

III. 
T%is  carol  they  began  that  hour^ 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nomno^ 
How  that  a  life  was  but  a  fiower 

In  spring  time^  S^. 
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IV. 

And  therefore  take  the  present  Hme^ 

With  a  hey^  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  namnof 

Far  lave  is  crowned  with  the  prime 
In  spring  time,  ^c. 

Touch.  Trulj,  joung  gentlemen,  tbough  there  was 
no  great  matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note  was  very 
nntimeable. 

1  Page.  Yon  are  deceiv'd,  sir ;  we  kept  time ;  we 
lost  not  onr  time. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  yes ;  I  count  it  but  time  lost 
to  hear  such  a  foolish  song.  Qod  b'  wi'  you,  and  Qod 
mend  your  voices!    Come,  Audrey«  [^Exeunt. 


SCBKB  IV« 

Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

EnUr  DuKB,  Senior,  Amiens,  Jaqxtes,  Oblaitdo, 
Oliveb,  and  Celia. 

Duke  S.    Dost  thou  believe,  Orlando,  that  the  boy 
Can  do  all  this  that  he  hath  promised? 

Orl.    I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes  do 
not; 
As  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear. 

Enter  Rosalikd,  SiLvitxs,  and  Phebe. 

Ras.    Patience  once  more,  whiles  our  compact  is 
urg'd :  — 
[To  the  DuKB.]     You  say,  if  I  bring  in  your  Ros- 
alind, 
You  will  bestow  her  on  Orlando  here? 
Duke  S.     That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to  give 
with  her. 
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Ro8,    ITo  Oblando.]    And  you  say  you  will  have 
her,  when  I  bring  her? 

OrL    That  would  I,  were  I  of  all  kingdoms  king. 

Ro8.    ITo  Phsbe.]    You  say  you'll  marry  me,  if 
I  be  willing? 

Phe,    That  will  I,  should  I  die  the  hour  after. 

Ro8.     But,  if  you  do  refuse  to  marry  me, 
Ycu'll  give  yourself  to  this  most  fidthful  shepherd? 

Phe.     So  is  the  bargain. 

Ro8.    [7b  SiLVius.]    You  say  that  you'll  have 
Phebe,  if  she  will  ? 

SiL    Though  to  have  her  and  death  were  both  one 
thing. 

Ro8.     I  have  promis'd  to  make  all  this  matter  even. 
Keep  you  your  word,  O  Duke,  to  give  your  daughter;  — 
You  yours,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter :  — 
Keep  you  your  word,  Phebe,  that  you'll  marry  me. 
Or  else,  refusing  me,  to  wed  this  shepherd:  — 
Keep  your  word,  Silvius,  that  you'll  marry  her. 
If  she  refuse  me :  —  and  from  hence  I  go, 
To  make  these  doubts  all  even. 

\_Exeimt  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Duke  S,     I  do  remember  in  this  shepherd-boy 
Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter's  favour. 

OrL     My  lord,  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  him, 
Methought  he  was  a  brother  to  your  daughter: 
But,  my  good  lord,  this  boy  is  forest-bom, 
And  hath  been  tutor'd  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle. 
Whom  he  reports  to  be  a  great  magician. 
Obscured  in  the  circle  of  this  Forest. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Aitdbbt. 
Jaq,    There  is,   sure,  another  flood  toward,  and 
these  couples  are  coming  to  the  ark!    Here  come  a 
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pair  of  very  strange  beasts,  which  in  all  tongues  axe 
call'd  Fools. 

Touch,     Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all! 

Jaq,  Good  my  lord,  bid  him  welcome.  This  is 
^e  motley-minded  gentleman  that  I  have  so  often  met 
in  the  Forest:  he  hath  been  a  courtier,  he  swears. 

Touch,  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put  me  to 
my  purgation.  I  have  trod  a  measure;  I  have  flat- 
tered a  lady;  I  have  been  politic  with  my  friend, 
smooth  with  mine  enemy ;  I  have  undone  three  tailors ; 
1  have  had  four  quarrels,  and  like  to  have  fought  one. 

Jaq.     And  how  was  that  ta'en  up  ? 

Touch.  'Faith,  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel  was 
upon  the  seventh  cause. 

Jaq.  How,  seventh  cause?  —  Good  my  lord,  like 
this  fellow. 

Duke  S.     1  like  him  very  well. 

Touch.  God  'ild  you,  nr ;  I  desire  you  of  the  like. 
I  press  in  here,  sir,  amongst  the  rest  of  the  country 
copulatives,  to  swear  and  to  forswear,  according  as 
marriage  binds  and  blood  breaks.  A  poor  virgin,  sir, 
an  ill-favour'd  thing,  sir,  but  mine  own :  —  a  poor 
humour  of  mine,  sir,  to  take  that  that  no  man  else 
will.  Rich  honesty  dwells  like  a  miser,  sir,  in  a  poor 
house ;  as  your  pearl  in  your  foul  oyster. 

Duke  S.  By  my  faith,  he  is  very  swift  and  sen- 
tentious. 

Touch.  According  to  the  fool's  bolt,  sir,  and  such 
dulcet  diseases. 

Jaq.  But,  for  the  seventh  cause ;  how  did  you  find 
the  quarrel  on  the  seventh  cause? 

Touch.  Upon  a  lie  seven  times  removed  ;  —  bear 
your  body  more  seeming,  Audrey :  —  as  thus,  sir.  I 
did  dislike  the  cut  of  a  certain  courtier*s  beard :  he 
sent  me  word,  if  I  said  his  beard  was  not  cut  weU, 
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he  was  in  the  mind  it  was :  this  is  call*d  the  Retort 
Courteous.  If  I  sent  him  woid  again,  it  was  not  well 
cut,  he  would  send  me  word  he  cut  it  to  please  him- 
self:  this  is  call'd  the  Quip  Modest  If  again,  it  was 
not  well  cut,  he  disabled  my  judgment :  this  is  call'd 
the  Reply  Churlish.  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he 
would  answer,  I  spake  not  true :  this  is  call*d  the  Re- 
proof Valiant.  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would 
say,  I  lie :  this  is  call'd  the  Countercheck  Quarrelsome : 
and  so  to  Lie  Circumstantial,  and  the  Lie  Direct. 

Jaq,  And  how  oft  did  you  say  his  beard  was  not 
well  cut? 

Touch.  I  durst  go  no  further  than  the  lie  ciiv 
cumstantial ;  nor  he  durst  not  give  me  the  lie  direct : 
and  so  we  measur*d  swords,  and  parted. 

Jaq.  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the  degrees 
f>f  the  lie? 

Touch.  O  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book; 
as  you  have  books  for  good  manners.  I  will  name 
you  the  degrees.  The  first,  the  Retort  Courteous; 
the  second,  the  Quip  Modest;  the  third,  the  Reply 
Churlish ;  the  fourth,  the  Reproof  Valiant ;  the  fifth, 
the  Countercheck  Quarrelsome ;  the  bixth,  the  Lie  with 
Circumstance  ;  the  seventh,  the  Lie  Direct.  All  these 
you  may  avoid  but  the  Lie  Direct ;  and  you  may  avoid 
that,  too,  with  an  *  If.*  I  knew  when  seven  justicec 
could  not  take  up  a  quarrel;  but  when  the  parties 
were  met  themselves,  one  of  them  thought  but  of  an 
*  If,'  as,  *  If  you  said  so,  then  I  said  so ; '  and  they 
shook  hands,  and  swore  brothers.  Your  *If'  is  the 
only  peacemaker  ;  —  much  virtue  in  *  If.* 

Jaq.  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord?  he*s  as 
good  at  any  thing,  and  yet  a  Fool. 

Duke  S.  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking-horse, 
and  under  the  presentation  of  that,  he  shoots  his  wit. 
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Enter  Htmen,  leading  Rosalind  in  her  proper 
habit,  and  Celia.     StUl  music. 

Hymen.    Then  is  there  mirth  in  Heaven, 
When  earthly  things  made  even 

Atone  together. 
Good  Duke,  receiye  thy  daughter ; 
Hymen  from  Heaven  brought  her. 

Yea,  brought  hpr  hither; 
That  thou  might'st  join  her  hand  with  his. 
Whose  heart  within  her  bosom  is. 

Bos.     [To  Dtjke  S.]    To  yon  I  give  myself,  for 
I  am  yours. 
[  To  OBLA.NDO.]   To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours. 
Duke  S.    If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my 

daughter. 
Orl.    If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my  Ros- 
alind. 
Phe.     If  sight  and  shape  be  true. 
Why,  then,  —  my  love  adieu! 

Ros.     ITo  DuKB  S.]     I'll  have  no  father  if  you 
be  not  he :  — 
[  To  Oblakdo.}    I'll  have  no  husband  if  you  be  not 

he :  — 
[  To  Phebe.]   Nor  ne'er  wed  woman  if  you  be  not  sha 
Hym.    Peace,  ho  !  I  bar  confusion. 
'Tis  I  must  make  conclusion 

Of  these  most  strange  events : 
Here's  eight  that  must  take  hands, 
To  join  in  Hymen's  bands. 
If  truth  holds  true  contents. 

[T<9  O&LAVDo  and  Rosalind. 
You  and  you  no  cross  shall  part ; 

[To  Oliteb  and  Celia. 
Yov  and  you  are  heart  in  heart: 
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ITo  Phebb. 

You  to  his  love  must  accord, 
Or  have  a  woman  to  your  lord: 

[To  Touchstone  and  Audbst. 
You  and  you  are  sure  together 
As  the  Winter  to  foul  weather. 
Whiles  a  wedlock-hymn  we  sing, 
Feed  yourselves  with  questioning. 
That  reason  wonder  may  diminish. 
How  thus  we  met,  and  these  things  finiih. 

Song. 

Wedding  is  great  Juno^s  crown; 
O  blessed  bond  of  board  and  bed ! 
'  Tie  Hymen  peoples  every  town ; 

High  wedlock^  then,  be  honoured: 
Honour  J  high  honour  and  renown. 
To  Hymen,  god  of  every  town  I 

Duke  S.    O  my  dear  niece,  welcome  thou  art  to  me , 
Even  daughter,  welcome  in  no  less  degree. 

Phe.    [To  SiLvius.]    I  will  not  eat  my  word ;  now 
thou  art  mine, 
Thy  £uth  my  &ncy  to  thee  doth  comhine. 

Enter  Jaques  de  Bois, 

Jaques  de  Bois.    Let  me  have  audience  for  a  noid 
or  two ; 
I  am  the  second  son  of  old  Sir  Ro\i  land 
That  hring  these  tidings  to  this  fair  assembly; 
Duke  Frederick,  hearing  how  that  every  day 
Msn  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  Forest, 
Address' d  a  mighty  power,  which  were  on  foot. 
In  his  own  conduct,  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the  sword: 
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And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came. 
Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man, 
After  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprise  and  from  the  world: 
His  crown  hequeathing  to  his  banish'd  brother. 
And  all  their  lands  restor'd  to  them  again. 
That  were  with  him  ezil'd.     This  to  be  true, 
I  do  engage  my  life. 

Duke  S,  Welcome,  young  man ; 

Thou  offer'st  fairly  to  thy  brothers'  wedding: 
To  one,  his  lands  withheld;  and  to  the  other, 
A  land  itself  at  large,  a  potent  dukedom. 
First,  in  this  Forest,  let  us  do  those  ends 
That  here  were  well  begun,  and  well  begot: 
And  after,  every  of  this  happy  number. 
That  have  endur'd  shrewd  days  and  nights  with  us, 
Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune. 
According  to  the  measure  of  their  'states. 
Meantime,  forget  this  new-falFn  dignity. 
And  fall  into  our  rustic  revelry:  — 
Play,  music; — and  you  brides  and  bridegrooms  all. 
With  measure  heap*d  in  joy,  to  th*  measures  fall. 

Jaq.     Sir,  by  your  patience :  If  I  heard  you  rightly. 
The  Duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life. 
And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  Court? 

Jaq,  de  B.     He  hath. 

Jaq.     To  him  will  I :  out  of  these  convertites 
There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  leam'd.  — - 
You  [to  DuKB  S.]  to  your  former  honour  I  bequeath  ; 
Your  patience,  and  your  virtue,  well  deserves  it:  — 
You  [to  Oblando]  to  a  love  that  your  true  faith  doth 

merit :  — 
You  [to  Oliteb]  to  your  land,  and  love,  and  great 

allies :  — 
You  [io  SiLvirs]  to  a  long  and  well-deserved  bed  :  — 
wa 
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And  yott  [/o  Touchstone]  to  wrangling;   for  thy 

loving  voyage 
Is  but  for  two  months  viotuall'd :  — So  to  your  pleasures; 
I  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  measures. 

Duke  S.     Stay,  Jaques,  stay. 

Jaq,  To  see  no  pastime,  I :  —  what  you  would  have, 
ril  stay  to  know  at  your  abandoned  cave.       [£stl. 

Duke  S.  Proceed,  proceed :  we*ll  begin  these  rites. 
As  we  do  trust  they'll  end  in  true  delights, 

lA  damee, 

EPILOGUE. 

Ro8.  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  see  ihei  Lady  the 
Epilogue ;  but  it  is  no  more  unhandsome  than  to  see 
the  Lord  the  Prologue.  If  it  be  true  that  *  good  wine 
needs  no  bush,'  'tis  true  that  a  good  play  needs  no 
epilogue :  Yet  to  good  wine  they  do  use  good  bushes ; 
and  good  plays  prove  the  better  by  the  help  of  good 
epilogues.  What  a  case  am  I  in  then,  that  am  neither 
a  good  epilogue,  nor  cannot  insinuate  with  you  in 
the  behalf  of  a  good  play !  I  am  not  furnish' d  like 
a  beggar,  therefore  to  beg  will  not  become  me:  my 
way  is,  to  coi\jure  you ;  and  I*IL  begin  with  the  women. 
I  charge  you,  O  women,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  men, 
to  like  as  much  of  this  play  as  please  you:  and  I 
charge  you,  O  men,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  women, 
(as  I  perceive  by  your  simp'ring,  none  of  you  hates 
them,)  that  between  you  and  the  women,  the  play  may 
please.  If  I  were  a  woman  I  would  kiss  as  many  of  you 
as  had  beards  that  pleas'd  me,  complexions  that  lik'd 
me,  and  breaths  that  I  defi'd  not :  and,  I  am  sure,  as 
many  as  have  good  beards,  or  good  faces,  or  sweet 
breaths,  will,  for  my  kind  offer,  when  I  make  curt'sy, 
bid  me  ferewell.  [^EaoemU, 
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ACT  FIRST. 

8CXKB  L 

p.  271.  " but  poor  a  thousand  crowns  " :  —  Thus  the  origi- 
nal; but  all  modem  editors,  except  Mr.  Knight,  read 
**  a  poor  thousand  crowns,"  and  thus  destroy  a  textual 
trait  characteristio  of  Shakespeare's  time  —  the  separatlan 
of  the  a4jectiye  from  the  noun  which  It  qualified,  by  an 
article,  or  a  pronoun ;  as  "  good  my  ooz,''  Sc.  2,  and  **  good 
my  liege,"  So.  3,  of  this  very  play.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  remark  that  the  construction  of  this  speech  shows 
that  Orkmdo  and  Adam  enter  in  the  midst  of  a  couTer- 
sation. 

ff  •*  My  brother  Jaques  he  keeps  at  school" : — We  are 
to  understand  *  school '  as  meaning  a  uniyersity,  not  a 
primary  school.  The  schools  of  Oxford,  or  of  Padua,  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  literature  of  Shakespeare's 
day ;  and  we  still  speak  of  all  the  learning  of  the  schools. 
This  Note  would  seem  idmoet  superfluous,  had  not  serious 
efforts  been  made,  and  at  no  remote  period,  to  defend 
Shakespeare  from  a  charge  of  inconsistency  in  making  an 
elder  brother  of  his  hero  a  school-boy  I  In  the  old  tale 
the  second  brother  is  also  *  at  schoole.' 

"  **  -— —  Mtayt  me  here  at  home  unkept "  :  —  Warburton 
proposed  *  styes,'  whidi  is  but  plausible.  The  similarity 
of  thought  between  *  stay '  and  *  keep '  is  necessary  to  the 
antithetical  point  of  the  sentence. 
p.  272.  "  —  and  be  naught  a  while  "  :  —  "  *  Be  naught,'  or 
*  go  and  be  naught,'  was  formerly  a  petty  execration  of 
common  usage  between  anger  and  contempt,  which  has 
been  supplied  by  others  that  are  worse,  as  *  be  hanged,' 
*be  cuned,'  &c.;  <a  while,'  or  *the  while,'  was  fre- 
quently added  merely  to  round  the  phrase."  Narei' 
Qh$iary, 

p.  274.     « the  Duke's  mtihr  "  :  —  The  nnifoim  spelliaf 

(363) 
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of  the  word  in  the  original,  in  this  and  in  other  play8»  ia 
wroBtle;  but  as  'wreatle*  and  'wrest'  were  in  common 
use  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  there  is  no  etymological 
reason  for  returning  to  the  old  orthography,  the  modem 
is  given. 

p.  276.     ** this  gamester  " :  —  *  Gamester '  was  used  much 

in  the  sense  which  we  attach  to  the  cant  terms  <  sporting- 
man,'  or  man  <  of  the  femcy.' 

SCENB  H. 

"         •♦ and  would  you  yet  [71  were  merrier  " :  —  *  1, 

necessary  to  the  sense,  is  omittea  in  the  original.  It  wai 
suppUed  by  Pope. 

p.  277.  "Enter  Touchstone ":— 7btMsA<fon«  is  called  C2bwn 
here  and  elsewhere  in  the  original. 

p.  278.     «* who,  perceiving  our  natural  wits,"  &c. :  —  The 

foUo  has  <  perceivtf^ '  —  a  manifest  error,  which  was  cor- 
rected in  the  second  folio. 

p.  279.  «  CeL  My  Other's  love,"  &c. :  —  The  original  incor- 
rectly assigns  this  n>eech  to  RoeaUnd,  Duke  Frederick  is 
CeUa'e  father.  «  Old '  is  a  mere  epithet,  which  here  has  no 
reference  to  age.  *  Taxation,'  in  CeUa'e  reply,  means  cen- 
sure, satire.  We  still  say,  for  instance,  *  she  taxed  him 
with  inconstancy,  and  he  taxed  her  with  folly ; '  and  in 
Act  II.  Sc.  7,  Jaquea  says  of  his  general  censures,  — 
•*  Why  then,  my  taxing  like  a  wild  goose  flies, 
TJnclaim'd  of  any  man." 

•« you  have  lost  much  good  tport " : — Ur.  ColUei^ 

folio  of  1682  has  '*  good  apoX"  a  reading  which  Mr.  Col- 
lier himself  supposes  to  be  indicative  of  an  affected  style 
of  speech  on  Le  Beau* a  part,  and  to  be  justified  by  Celia'e 
question,  in  reply,  "  Of  what  colour? " 

p.  280.  «*  With  biOa  on  their  necks,"  &c :  —  Some  editors  have 
supposed  that  there  is  an  allusion  here  to  the  weapon 
called  <*  the  bill,"  which  was  often  spoken  of  as  carried 
on  the  neck  instead  of  the  shoulder ;  and  It  ist  worthy  of 
note  that,  *  taking  his  forest  bill  on  his  neck,'  is  an  ex- 
pression which  occurs  several  times  in  the  tale  on  whicJi 
this  comedy  1b  founded. 

p.  281.     " there  is  such  odds  in  the  men  "  ;  —  The  original 

has  « the  man,"  which  Mr.  Collier  and  others  wculd  re- 
tain as  meaning  *  such  a  difference  in  the  man  as  com- 
pared with  Charles  the  wrestler.'  But  this  is  an  unwar- 
rantable stretch  of  language.  There  ww  doubtleai  a 
muqirint  of  « man '  for  •  men.' 
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p.  281.  «<  I  attend  t^^miinth  all  respect  and  duty  ":  —  Z>-Bmni 
deUyezB  the  message  as  from  the  Prinosai,  because  he  had 
receiyed  it  only  from  CeHa ;  but  Orlando^  who  sees  two 
Princesses,  naturally  replies  that  he  will  wait  on  them. 

'  •« if  you  saw  yourself  with  your  tfye»,*'  &c. :  —  It 

would  seem  very  superfluous  to  point  out  that « eyes '  and 
Mudgment'  are  the  emphatic  words  here,  were  it  not  that 
Warburton  proposed  to  read  « our  eyes '  and  « our  judg- 
ment/ and  met  with  some  supporters. 
p.  288.  «« How  do* St  thou,  Charles  ? "  —  See  Note  on  "  which 
on  my  earth  do'st  shine."  Love' a  Labour* a  Lotty  Act  IV. 
8c.  8,  p.  464. 

p.  284.     " as  you  have  exceeded  aU  promise  "  :  —  The 

second  folio  has  «*  exceeded  all  in  promise,"  which  Mr. 
Halliwell  adopts.  But  Orlando  haa  not  exceeded  all  in 
promise ;  he,  or  his  performances,  exceeded  all  promise. 

<*  Is  but  a  ^uintoin,"  &c. :  —  A  *  quintain '  was  a  ma- 
chine used  in  the  preparatory  sports  of  the  tilt-yard.  It 
was  composed  of  an  upright,  and  a  rotatory  arm,  one  end 
of  which  was  loaded.  The  unloaded  end  being  struck 
with  Rword  or  spear,  the  arm  revolved  qtdckly  and  re- 
turned the  blow  with  the  loaded  end,  unless  the  assailant 
were  nimble  enough  to  escape. 

''  «ThathemMoorw«srtall":— This  is  not  amis-spelling 
or  loose  spelling  of  *  misconstrue,'  but  the  old  foim  of  the 
word.  It  therofore  should  be  retained.  A  similar  reason 
justifies  the  retention  of  *«  than  /  to  speak  of;"  in  the  last 
line  of  this  speech.  That  was  the  grammatical  form  in 
use  in  Shakespeare's  dav,  which  we  should  not  change 
unless  we  undertake  to  have  our  Shakespeare  according 
to  Lindley  Murray  —  that  is,  to  make  his  works  conform 
to  laws  which  he  aid  not  know. 

p.  285.     ** the  $maUer  is  his  daughter  " :  —  The  original 

has  « taller,"  a  manifest  corruption,  as  we  learn  from 
BoBolind  herself^  in  the  very  next  Scene.  Pope  read 
< shorter;'  'smaller,'  which  conforms  more  to  the  old 
text,  was  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

SCSNB  UL 

p.  286.  <*  No,  some  of  it  is  for  my  ehikFt  father  "  ;  — >  Bows 
read  '*  mj  father^ $  childt"  and  he  is  supported  by  Coler- 
idge and  Mr.  Knight,  on  the  |;round  that,  by  the  original 
text,  *'  a  most  indelicate  anticipation  is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Rotalind  without  reason."  To  this  objection  an  editor 
of  Shakespeare  must  find  an  all-sufficient  answer  in  the 
firsts,  that  the  original  edition  has  *'  my  childes  &ther,' 
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-^  ihat  this  Toading  has  a  dear  and  unmistakable  meanings 
—  and  that  that  meaning  is  entirely  coosisteiit  with  the 
notions  of  propriety  in  8ha1cespeare*s  time,  mth  his  treat- 
ment of  the  female  character  throughout  his  works,  and 
-with  the  words  and  thoughts  which  he  assigns  to  Ro§a- 
Und  and  C^lia  themselves  elsewhere  in  this  very  play. 
There  are  psychological  reasons  also  which  sustain  the 
original  text :  these  the  reader  will  find  set  forth  in  S^oJU- 
9peare*9  Scholar, 

p.  S8d.     « doth  he  not  dei&rve  wM  " :  —  It  can  hardly  be 

neoconory  to  point  out  that  Celia  means  *  deserve  well  to 
be  hated,'  and  that  RotaUnd  purposely  perverts  her  cous- 
in's words. 

p  W7.     " dispatch  you  with  your  eafut  haste"  :  —  Mr. 

Singer  proposes  **  ewifieat  haste ; "  and  **  fattest  haste  "  was 
found  in  Mr.  Collier's  foUo  of  1632.  These  suggestions 
are  plausible,  but  superfluous  :  —  in  *  safest  haste '  there 
is  an  unconscious  anticipation  by  the  Duke  of  his  sub- 
sequent threat.  Beside,  Shakespeare  would  not  need- 
leffily  write  *  isMoet  ha^e.' 

r/         « the  likelihood  depends  "  :  —  The  original  has 

«<  likelihood!."  It  is  barely  poesible  that  this  may  not  be 
a  misprint. 

p.  888.  *•  -**  coupled  and  ineeparable"  ;-*The  second  folio 
has  '*inseparate,"  —  a  reading  so  consonant  with  Shake- 
qpeare's  phraseology,  and  so  rhythmically  advantageous 
to  the  line,  that  it  would  be  acceptable  without  question, 
were  not  authority  against  it. 

pti  289.  «  No  hath  nott"  —  Hitherto  these  words  have  been 
incorrectly  printed  by  modem  editors  as  two  questions— 
« No  ?  hath  not  ?  *  But  they  are  an  example  of  a  peculiar 
idiomatic  use  of  the  negative,  to  which  attention  was  first 
directed  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Arrowsmith,  in  Notee  and 
Queriea,  Vol.  VIL  p.  620.  « No  did,'  «no  will,*  «no  had,' 
ftc,  were  used  in  the  sense  of  <  did  not,'  <  will  not,'  <had 
not,'  ftc. ;  as,  for  instance,  —  there  being  many  such :  — 

«  SoL  —  and  the  whole  world  yeilds  not  a  workman 
that  can  frame  the  like. 

Fort.  No  does?"  Old  Fortunatui.  Dilke's  Old  Eng 
PlajB.  Y6L  UL  p.  140. 

**  Careleaa,  No  forsooth ;  I  do  not  knowe  any  such, 
nor  have  I  heard  of  him  that  I  wot  ot 

Martin.    No  have,  forK)oth  i  '*    Fox's  Aete  and  Kohn- 


**  Which  teacheth  thee  that  thou  and  I  am  one  "  :  ~ 
Thus  the  original.    Warburton  read  *<  which  teacheth 
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mm/'  &c.,  and  was  generally  followed.  But  as  Dr.  John- 
son remarked,  « the  sense  of  'the  established  text  is  not 
remote  or  obscure.  Where  would  be  the  absurdity  of 
saying,  You  know  not  the  law  which  teaches  you  to  do 
right!"  Still  it  remains  true  that  Celia  would  naturally 
reproach  her  cousin  finr  the  lack  of  that  completeness  of 
love  which  she  herself  possessed.  The  phrase  **  thou  and 
I  am  one"  is  not  at  yariance  with  the  custom  of  the 
time ;  but  as  that  had  begun  to  conform  modem  rules  of 
concord,  perhaps  there  is  here  an  easy  misprint  of  *  am ' 
ibr  <are.' 

p.  289.  "  Shall  we  be  tunder^d  f  "  —  The  original  abbreriates  by 
the  elision  of  the  first  0 — "mmd^red;"  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  that  is  the  form  of  the  contracted  participle, 
usually,  if  not  always,  found  in  books  of  Shsueespeare's 
time ;  as,  for  instance,  in  this  play,  «  a  poore  sequesOmi 
stag,"  Act  II.  Sc.  1 ;  <<  that  sacred  pity  hath  engendered,*' 
Ibid.,  Sc.  7 ;  **  that  to  your  wanting  may  be  mhasfred^" 
Ibid.;  <*As  freind  rememb'red  not,"  Ibid,;  "Winfred 
garments  must  be  lined,"  Act  III.  Sc.  2,  &c ,  &c.  The 
apostrophe  is  often  omitted.  It  seems  more  than  probable 
that  this  uniformity  is  not  accidental ;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  it  represents  the  colloquial  form  of  the  con- 
traction. 

"        «< to  take  the  charge  upon  you  " :  —  The  original 

has  *<  your  change.**  The  second  folio  partly  rectified  the 
obvious  error  by  reading  "your  charge"  The  printer 
mistook  <y«  charge'  ibr  *y*  change,'  —  an  error  easily 
committed. 

/'  *«  I  am  more  than  common  tall " :  —  In  the  old  tale 
Rosalind  also  alludes  to  her  tall  stature ;  and  she  and  her 
cousin  assume  the  names  of  Ganimede  and  Aliena. 

ff  «  A  gallant  curtle-axe "  ;  —  Coutelaa  was  the  French 

name  for  a  short,  heavy  sword.  It  was  corrupted  into 
*  curtle-aze,'  and  is  now  more  correctly  represented  by 
« cutlass.' 

''        ** 8  ewuhing  and  a  martial  outside  " :  —  Baret's 

Aheariet  1580,  deihies,  **  To  swash,  or  to  make  a  noise 
with  swordes  against  tergats."  'Tergats'  were  shields. 
Hence  we  have  <  swash-buckler.' 

p.  390.  "  Now  go  toe  in  content " :  —  The  original,  b^  an  aod- 
dental  transpositi'm,  has  "go  in  we,'*  &c. 
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ACT  SECOND. 

SoBira  I. 

p.  390.  '<  Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam  " : — The  oxigl- 
nal  has  <«  Here  feel  we  not,'*  &c.,  which  la  clearly  a  cor- 
ruption, as  Theobald  first  suggested,  because  there  was 
no  penaJty  of  Adam  from  wHdi  the  speaker  and  his  com- 
panions were  exempt.  Mr.  Whiter,  whom  Mr.  Knight 
follows,  suggested  that  the  penalty  of  Adam  was  that  he 
should  get  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  So  did 
the  banished  Duke  :  Adam,  after  his  curse,  might  as  well 
have  lived  by  hunting  as  the  Di*ke.  Plainly,  ^e  penalty 
of  Adam  is  the  seasons'  difference  —  eternal  Spring  being 
inseparably  connected  '^ith  the  idea  of  Eden  —  and  the 
common  misprint  of  <  not '  for  *  but '  took  place.  For  what 
is  the  culminating  thought  of  the  whole  passage }  — 
**  these  are  the  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am." 
The  Duke  finds  the  icy  fang  and  the  churlish  chiding  of 
the  Winter's  wind  more  truthful  counsellors  than  those 
which  buzzed  around  his  painted  pomp.  They  make 
him  feel  that  he  is  a  man.  But  how  would  they  do  this 
if  he  were  exempt  fixim  any  part  of  that  heritage  of  all 
mankind,  —  the  penalty  of  Adam }  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  passage,  although  its  meaning  is  clear, 
is  written  in  a  very  See  style,  and  will  defy  parsing 
criticism. 

p.  29 1.  **  1  would  not  change  it "  :  —  The  folio  misplaces  these 
words  at  the  beginning  of  Amiene*  speech.  They  are  not 
only,  as  Upton  remarked,  '*more  in  character  for  the 
Duke,"  but  the  necessary  complement  of  his  thought. 

p.  292.     " his  weeping  iiUo  th*  needless  stream  "  :  —  Thus 

the  original.  But  most  editors  read,  **  weeping  m,"  &c. 
The  stag,  however,  wept  into  the  stream,  not  in  it.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  point  out  that "  the  needless  stream  " 
is  *  the  stream  without  need,'  i.  e.,  that  needed  not  the 
tears. 

*  <*  To  that  which  h<id  too  much  "  :  —  Mr.  Singer  reads, 

« hath,  too  much,"  because  in  Henry  VI.,  Fart  IIL  Act 
V.  Sc.  4,  Shakespeare  wrote, 
"With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea. 

And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too  much." 
But  the  time  of  the  action  referred  to  is  not  the  same  in 
tho  two  passages.  Worldlings,  in  making  their  testa- 
ments, give  to  those  who  had  too  much  before. 
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p.  292.     M kill  than  i«i":-~ Here  <Qp'li  mere  ooUoquial 

■uzpliuage. 

SOBICB  IL 

p.  298.     •* the  rainuh  clown  ":—<  BoiniBh '  is  from  the 

Freach  rogneux  ss  mangy,  and  was  used  as  we  now  use 

*  scurvy/  in  the  phrase  *  a  scurry  fellow.' 

SoBm  m. 

p.  294.  «  The  honny  prismr,"  ftc :  —  The  orijginal  has  "  bormt^ 
priser/'  which,  on  Wazburton's  suggestion,  it  was,  till  re- 
cently, the  custom  to  print  <  ^ony  priser.'  But  •bonnie,' 
in  the  aeuse  in  which  the  Scotdi  use  *  braw,'  was  a  fit 
epithet  for  Adam  to  apply  to  Charlds.  *  Priser '  is  prize- 
fighter, —  one  who  wins  prizes.  "  Sojimd  to  oreroome," 
means,  of  oouxse,  ^aofooUih  to  oreroome.' 

f<  Why,  what's  the  matter"  :  —  By  an  obvious  error, . 
which  was  corrected  in  the  second  foUo,  these  words  are 
made  a  part  of  Adam* 9  speech  in  the  original. 

p.  295.     *<  This  is  no  place  "  :  —  Here  <  for  you '  is  understood. 

p.  296.  **  From  uiwnUmi  years  "  :  —  The  original  has  "  smimii- 
tU^**  —  a  palpable  error,  which  Bowe  corrected. 

"         *« it  is  too  late  8  lOMib":— -Here  <  week' ii  used 

for  <  term,' '  period.' 

Sosm  lY. 

''  «  BmJtw  Rosalind  in  bo/ 9  chths9,'*  ftc :  —  The  original 
stage  direction  is  «  Enter  BoitUine  far  GtMnj^med,  CeUafor 
Aliena,  and  Cloume  alias  Totte^Mtone, 

11         «c ixow  veary  are  my  roirits":  —  The  original, 

which  is  followed  by  Mr.  Knight,  has  "  how  merry  are 
my  spirits."  Whiter  suggests  that  Rosalindta  merriment 
was  assumed ;  and  Halone,  that  she  invokes  Jupiter  be- 
cause he  was  always  in  good  spirits.    It  seems  plain  that 

•  merry '  is  a  misprint  for  <  weary,'  as  Theobald  coi^eo- 
tured.  Rosalind,  worn  out  by  her  desponding  journey, 
exclaims,  *'  how  wearv  are  my  spirits ! "  and  the  Clown 
replies,  *<  I  care  not  for  my  spints,  if  my  legs  were  not 
weary ;  "  that  is,  *  I  would  not  care  how  weary  my  spirits 
might  be,  if  my  legs  were  not  so.'  If  Rosalind  were  to 
say  that  her  spirits  were  merry.  Touchstone's  reply  would 
have  no  point.     Bfr.  Collier^s  folio  of  1632  has  <  weary.' 

«*  I  eannat  go  no  fiuther  "  :  —  Thus  the  original,  in  con- 
formity with  Shakespeare's  frequent  habit.  The  second 
folio  has  « I  can  go  no  further ;  "  but  this  change  is  one  of 

VOL.   IV  X 
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the  many  in  that  Tohime  which  were  modemixatioDS  of 
the  oii^al  text. 

p.  297.  **  Wem*%ng  thy  hearer  "  :  —  The  original  has  ««  Weeer" 
inff ; "  the  second  folio,  which  has  generally  been  followed, 
«  JVetuying"  That  the  latter  is  the  word  intended 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  it  seems  that  a  contracted 
form  was  used  —  the  mark  of  elision  being  omitted,  as  in 
thousands  of  other  instances  in  the  iiist  foUo.  Both  words 
had  the  same  vowel  sounds. 

p.  208.     ** searching  of  ihp  tootmd" : — The  original  has 

**  they  would  "  —  a  mammt  ooiruption,  which  was  cor- 
rected in  the  second  folio. 

''         «« her  batler  " ; — The  batler  or  batlet  was  a  little 

bat,  used  for  beating  clothes  in  the  wash-tub. 

ft  «« Good  eren  to  you,  fiisnd  " :  -—  The  original  misprints 
«*yoirfiifind." 

Sczam  V. 

p.  801.  **  Sirs,  cover  the  while  "  :  —  It  may  possibly  be  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  <  coyer '  here  has  reference  to  the 
banquet,  which  the  last  speech  of  the  Scene  announces 
as  prepared. 

"  «« And  loves  to  live  f  th*  tun  " ;  —  To  live  in  the  sun 
was  to  Uve  a  profitless  life.  *  Out  of  God's  blessing  into 
the  warm  sun«'  is  an  old  proverb,  used  thus,  for  instance, 
in  Heylin's  Mikrokoemos,  1631 :  **  But  if  warmth  were 
all  the  benefit  wee  received  from  the  Seas,  it  might  in- 
deed bee  said  that  wee  were  come  from  God's  blessing, 
into  the  warme  Sunne,''  p.  463,  —  that  is,  *  that  we 
gained  Uttle  or  nothing  by  it.' 

"  «« Dueadme  " :  —  The  original  has  «« duciome  ;  "  but 
that  this  reading  is  only  the  result  of  an  accidental  trans- 
position, and  that  we  should  read  due  ad  m^  =3  bring  to 
me,  as  Hanmer  judged,  seems  plain  from  the  relation 
wldch  the  line  bears  to  the  corresponding  one  in  the  pre- 
vious stanzas.  That  the  cynical  Jaqusa  should  pass  off 
his  Latin  for  Greek  upon  Amiens  is  but  in  character. 
As  to  the  suggestion  made  by  some  commentator  thsew 
ducdame  is  the  call  of  an  old  crone  to  her  ducks,  it  would 
be  better  worth  consideration  if  he  proposed  to  supply  a 
y  before  the  e. 

p.  802.  '*  —  the  first-born  of  Egypt "  :  —  Dr.  Johnson  sayi 
that  this  is  <•  a  proverbial  exprevlon  for  high-bom  per- 
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SOBKB   VL 

p.  802.  «  Dear  maBter,"  &o. :  —  In  the  original  the  greator  part 
of  this  Scene  ia  broken  into  a  aemblance  of  yerae,  which 
18  alao  the  caae  with  many  other  proae  pamagea  in  thii 
play. 

f*  «  Well  said  /"  —Mr.  Ck>llier  remarka  that  <  well  said' 
waa  used  for  •  well  done.'  But  Orlando  aeema  to  refer  to 
what  he  himself  haa  aaid. 

SoENB  yn. 

p.  803.  •* Enter  BvTJB,  Senior,"  ftc  — The  original  adda  •*lik$ 
Outiawea" 

p.  804.  ••  [But  to]  aeem  aenaelesB*"  fto. :  —  The  original  omiti 
the  words  in  brackets,  which,  or  words  equiralent,  are 
required  by  the  context  and  the  measure.  Ilieobald 
read  <  Not  to,'  and  has  been  uniyersally  followed ;  but  the 
text,  which  is  from  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632,  better 
suits  the  style  of  Shakeepeare's  time. 

p.  306.     ** for  a  counter  "  .*  —  According  to  Farmer,  about 

the  time  when  this  play  was  written,  <  ootmters,'  to  be 
used  in  reckoning,  were  brought  into  England  from 
France. 

''        ** the  brtUish  tting  "  :  —  i.  e.,  gross  sexual  passion. 

"         «• the  wearer'e  very  meana"  :  —  The  original  has 

**  the  wearie  verie  means,"  which  was,  strangely  enough, 
changed  to  •  very^  very  means '  by  Pope,  and  which  it  was 
quite  as  strangely  left  for  Blr.  Singer  to  correct  to  *<  wear- 
er's very  means." 

p.  806.  <*  Of  stem  commandment " : — It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
in  the  original  this  word  is  printed  as  if  it  were  con- 
tracted -^  eommancCment,  The  terminal  e  of  the  old  or- 
thography—  sometimes  superfluous,  sometimes  marking 
the  long  sound  of  a  preceding  yowel  —  seems  to  haye 
been  not  unfrequently  pronoimced  in  compound  words, 
eyen  as  late  as  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  and  especially 
when  those  compounds  occurred  Ja  yerse.  See  Note  on 
«  Be  valued  against  your  wife's  commandment."  Jfer- 
chant  of  Venice^  Act  iV.  Sc.  1. 

p.  807.  <'  Wherein  we  play  in": — Pleonasm  like  this  is  so 
common  among  writers  of  Shakespeare's  day  as  to  make 
Its  occurrence  hardly  worthy  of  note. 

p.  808,     *< and  modem  instances  "  :  —  Shakespeare  uses 

<  modem '  both  in  its  present  acceptation  and  for  <  trivial, 
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*  riniple.'    It  IB  difficult  to  determine  in  which 
has  used  it  here :  either  seems  equally  applicable. 

p.  808.     « the  lean   and  slipper'd  Pantahon  "  :  —  The 

*  Pantaloon '  was  a  stereotyped  character  in  the  old  Ital- 
ian Comedy.  Eicooboni,  in  his  Histoire  du  ThetUre  ItO' 
Uen,  gives  a  print  of  him,  after  Callot's  design,  in  which 
he  appears  lean  and  slippered,  and  wears  a  long  loose 
gown.  Gremio,  in  The  Taming  of  ths  Shrew,  is  called  a 
Panteloton  in  the  old  stage  direction. 

p.  809.     •« heigh  ho  \  the  holly  !"— The  manner  in  whioa 

this  is  sometimes  said  and  sung  by  intelligent  people 
makes  it  worth  noticing  that  this  *<  heigh  ho  I  "  is  'heg 
ho ! '  and  not  the  *  heigh,  ho ! '  (pronounced  high,  ho  /)  of 
a  sigh.    It  should  be  pronounced  hay-ho. 

*         " the  waters  loarp  " : — The  supposed  *  ingenious' 

disoo7ery  of  an  allusion  to  wearing  in  this  phnse^  (the 
first  net- work  of  cr3rstalB  made  by  the  frost  haying  sug- 
gested the  thought,)  makes  it  pardonable  to  point  out  that 
water,  by  being  frozen,  is  *  warped '  from  its  level  surface^ 
especially  in  small  ponds. 

ACT   THIBD, 

SOEITB   L 

p.  310.  *<  Make  an  extent"  &c. :  —  «  An  Extent  sometimes  og- 
nifies  a  writ  or  oommiBsion  to  the  sheriff  for  the  yaluing 
of  lands  or  tenements ;  sometimes  the  act  of  the  sheriff, 
or  other  commissioner,  upon  this  writ."  Blount's  Lav 
Dictionary,   1691. 

^         «  Do  this  expediemUy  ** : — We  say,  now,  *  expeditiously.' 

soEiTB  n. 

p.  811.  " thriee-eroumed  Queen  of  Night "  :  —  "  allud- 
ing/' says  Dr.  Johnson,  «*to  the  triple  character  of 
Proserpine,  Cynthia,  and  Diana,  giyen  by  some  mythol- 
ogists  to  the  same  goddess,  and  comprised  in  these  memo- 
rial lines :  — 

( Terret,  lustrat,  agit,  Proserpina,  Luna,  Diana, 
Ima,  supema,  feras,  seeptro,  frilgore,  sagittis/  " 

p.  812.     «« may  complain  of  good  breeding  " : — It  is  hardly 

necessary  to  point  out  that  this  is  an  elliptical  idiom  foir 

*  may  complain  of  the  want  of  good  breedmg.' 

''         «• thou  never  saw'st  good  mamten  "  :  — '  Maanen ' 

is  here  used  for  general  conduct :  *  morals '  wa^  not  used 
in  that  sense  of  old* 


i 
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p. ZIZ,  "^Qod  mak9  ineUion  is  thee"  :  —  The  meaning  of  this 
phrase,  which  evidently  had  a  well-known  colloquial  sig- 
ziificance^  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained,  and  the 
present  editor  has  no  new  suggestion  to  make.  Steevens 
thought  that  it  might  refer  to  the  proyerbial  expression 
of  bong  cut  for  the  simples :  Caldecott  imderstood  it  as 
•  God  enlarge  and  open  thy  mind.'  Steevens'  explanation 
is  the  more  plausible ;  but  the  meaning  has  probably  been 
lost. 

"         <* feirest  /m'd":— The  original  misprints  « fedr- 

est  Amm'd." 

p.  814.     «• the  right  biitter'Women't  rank  to  market":* 

that  is,  *  a  clumsy,  bouncing,  jog  trot,  just  as  butter- 
wcmen  ride  after  each  other  to  market.' 

"  "  Wintered  garments  " :  —  The  original  has  "  itinfred." 
It  has  hitherto  been  altered  to  *wirUer,'  or  printed  10m- 
trtd ;  but  see  the  fi>llowing  instance  of  the  use  of  the  par- 
ticipial adjectiye  in  a  passage  quoted  from  A  Knaek  to 
know  a  Knave  (about  1588)  by  VLs,  Collier,  in  his  Historf 
^  Engliah  Dramatic  Poetry,  Vol.  III.  p.  31 :  — 

<*  Now  shepherds  bear  their  flocks  into  the  folds, 

And  wint'red  oxen,  fodder'd  in  their  stalls, 

Now  leave  to  feed,"  &c. 
As  to  the  form  mnfred,  see  Note  on  <•  Shall  we  be  son- 
der'd,"  Act  I.  Sc.  8. 

''  <•  Why  should  this  [a]  desert  be  ? "  —  The  original  omiti 
the  article  —  plainlyby  accident.  Rowe  restored  it.  Tyr- 
whitt  suggested,  "Why  should  this  desert  ailerU  be  ? " 

p.  816.     " but  not  her  heart "  :  —  The  original  misprints 

<«Atf  heart." 

''  **  Atalanta's  better  part " :  —  There  has  been  much 
learned  and  ingenious  conjecture  as  to  what  was  **  Ata- 
lanta's better  part,"  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  phrase 
having  been  passed  by.  Whiter  is  lauded  by  Mr.  Knight 
for  suggesting  that,  because  of  Atalanta's  successful  con- 
tests in  running  with  her  suitoiB,  it  is  an  allusion  to 
maiden  modesty,  such  as  would  characterize  a  woman 
who  was  "  zealous  to  preserve  her  virgin  purity  even  by 
the  death  of  her  lovers,"  and  which  is  spoken  of  as  her 
•better  part.'  In  the  first  place,  this  is  superfluous,  as 
•'Lueretia'a  modesty"  is  enumerated  in  the  next  l^e; 
and  it  is,  in  the  second  plaoe,  inconsLstent  with  the  story 
of  Atalanta,  who,  when  won  by  Hippomenes  by  means 
of  the  golden  apples,  impatient  to  yidd  what  Mr.  Whiter 
represents  her  as  so  sealous  to  preserve,  desecrated  with 
hu  lover  the  temple  of  Cybelei  who  turned  the  offenden 
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Co  lions.  Atalanta  was  a  flnely-foniied  woman,  and  a 
remarkably  swift  and  gracefiil  runner.  Her  •  better  part ' 
means,  evidently,  those  now-a-days  nnmentioned  beau- 
ties which  are  enumerated  by  Merc*Uio  as  belonging  to 
BMoUne  in  his  conjuration  of  Romeo,  in  Act  II.  So.  1  of 
Romeo  and  JvUei.  Orlando's  verses  attribute  personal  as 
well  as  mental  charms  to  their  subject ;  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  wonder  that  the  obvious  allusion  could  have  escaped 
any  reader,  especially  as  in  this  very  Scene  **  Atalanta's 
heels  "  are  mentioned.  Mr.  Halliwell  considen  <  better 
part'  to  be  **an  idiomatic  expression  for  the  mind  or 
spirit,"  as  in  the  line  of  Macbeth,  — 

"  For  it  has  cow'd  my  better  part  of  man." 
But  Atalanta  is  noted  for  no  superiority  in  this  respect. 
She  was  a  model  woman  in  person  only. 

pw  810.  <•  — -—  on  a  palm-tree  "  i  —  Because  palm  trees  are  not 
foxmd  in  the  Forest  of  Arden,  it  has  been  proposed  to  read 

*  plane  tree.'  But  a  <  lioness '  is  quite  as  much  out  of  place 
there  as  a  *  palm : '  —  both  must  go  or  both  remain. 

p.  317.  «•  Wherein  went  ho  ?  "  —  Heath  explained  this  —  •  In 
what  manner  was  he  clothed  ? ' 

"         " Gargantua'a  mouth":  —  <Gargantua,'   as  the 

reader  of  Kabdais'  fantastic  satire  will  remember,  swal- 
lowed, in  a  salad,  five  pilgrims,  staves  and  aU. 

p.  S18.     " when  it  drops  forth  [euch]  fruit " :  —The  original 

reads,  "  when  it  drops  forth  fntU  "  — « such '  being  the 
emendation  of  the  second  folio.    Mr.   Singer  supposes 

*  forth '  to  be  a  misprint  for  *  such,'  and  prints  <  drops  «ucA 
fruit ; '  but  the  expression  <  drops  finth '  is  fiiUy  justified 
by  another  passage  in  this  very  play,  — Act  lY.  Sc  3,  ^ 

(« Woman's  gentle  brain 
Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant  rude  invention." 

"         "  God  V  toC  you  ":  —  In  the  original,  "  God  fmy  you,'- 
here  and  elsewhere. 

p.  319.     <' I  answer  you  right  paiiUed  doth  "  :  —  that  is 

just  like  a  painted  doth.  See  Note  on  •<  painted  doth.' 
love's  Labou/s  Lott,  Act  V.  Sc  2.  The  figures  on  paint* 
ed  doths  had  labds  above  them,  on  whi(£  were  senten- 
tious mottoes,  appropriate  to  the  subject  of  the  painting. 

p.  820.  " he  trota  hard  with  a  young  maid,"  &c. : — The  de- 
liberate proposal  on  the  part  of  two  recent  commentaton 
to  make  Time  amble  willi  the  expectant  maiden,  and  trot 
hard  with  the  unlearned  priest,  is  the  only  excuse  fox 
reminding  the  reader,  that,  of  all  the  means  of  making  a 
abort  journey  seem  long,  a  hazd-trotting  horse  is  w 
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lureet ;  while  an  ambling  nag,  on  the  contraxy,  affords  bo 
easy  and  luxurioiu  a  mode  of  traTelling  that  the  rider 
arrives  all  too  soon  at  his  journey's  end.  That  HotaUnd's 
comparison  is  between  e<nnfort  and  discomfoit,  not  speed 
and  slowness,  is,  beside,  conclusively  shown  by  her  saying, 
afterward,  that  Time  gallops  with  a  thief  to  the  gallows, 
« for  though  he  go  as  softly  aafoot  eon  /aU,  he  thinks 
himself  too  soon  there." 

p»  321.     ** where  she  ia  kindled"  :  —  This  is  not  the  word 

<  kindled '=a  inflamed,  but  another,  long  obsolete,  mean- 
ing *  bom.'  Its  root  is  •  kind 's=  race,  which  itsdf  is  from 
the  Anglo  Saxon  centum  ss  to  bring  forth.  It  is  said  to 
be  still  in  use  in  Warwickshire. 

"         " an  inland  man  "  :  —  •  InlandiBh '  is  the  converse 

of  *  outlandish.'  «  Courtship,"  of  course,  means  *  court- 
liness." 

There  is  in  this  speech  one  of  those  many  evidences  that 
the  English  of  Shakespeare's  time  has  been  remarkably 
preserv^  even  in  sound,  by  the  uihabitants  of  New 
England.  'Lectures'  is  speUed  ledora  in  the  original. 
Throughout  the  Eastern  States,  even  among  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  are  **  inland-bred  and  know  some 
nurture,"  *  lecture'  is  pronounced  ledur.  See  Note  on 
"such  rackers  of  orthography."  Love's  Labour's  Lost, 
Act  y.  Sc.  1.    The  folio  affords  several  similar  instances. 

"         <« deifying  the  name  of  Rosalind  " :  —  The  original 

misprints  **  defying,"  which  was  corrected  in  the  second 
folio. 

p.  822.  " a  blue  eye,  and  sunken  " :  —  RosaUnd  means  •  hol- 
low-eyed.' Blue  eyes  were  called  grey  in  Shakespeare's 
time. 

"  «• an  unquestionable  spirit "  :  —  A  curious  misap- 
prehension of  Rosalindas  third  mark  of  a  man  in  love  is 
not  uncommon  —  on  the  stage  almost  imiveisal.  She  is 
there  made  to  utter  <*  unquestionable  spirit,"  as  if  she 
meant  by  it  that  a  lover  must  needs  be  of  unOmiable 
boldness ;  and  upon  her  saying  to  Orlando  that  he  has  it 
not,  the  representative  of  that  character  is  wont  to  swag- 
ger a  little.  But  she  means  that  a  lover  is  moody,  and 
not  willing  to  be  questioned ;  that  is,  that  he  is  im-ques- 
tionable.  Shakespeare  uses  'questionable'  in  but  one 
other  instance :  in  Hamlet,  Act  I.  Sc  4,  where  Hamlet 
says  to  the  Ghost,  — 

«  Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape." 
Here  the  word  is  used  in  exactly  the  same  sense ;  that  if, 
—  thou  com'st  in  a  shape  so  proper  to  be  questioned; 
and  yet  this  line  is  often  quoted  as  if  *  questionable '  meant 
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*  suspidouB.'  —  For  instance,  even  by  to  eminent  a  Shake- 
spearian scholar  as  Mr.  Halliwell,  in  his  lAfi  of  Shake^ 
$pear«f  p.  186.  But  this  only  shxms  the  fbroe  of  custom ; 
for  Mr.  Halliwell  himself  explains  the  vend  correctly  in 
his  edition  of  this  play. 

p.  823.     " a  Uvinff  humour  of  madness"  :  —  *  Living '  has 

here  the  sense  of  *  actual/  <  absolute : '  —  as  in  OUisUot 
Act  ni.  Sc.  3,  «  Giye  me  a  living  reason  she's  disloyal." 
Dr.  Johnson  proposed  to  read,  <*  from  a  mad  humour  of 
love  to  a  toving  humour  of  madness."  The  suggestion  is 
plausible,  and  the  antithetical  conceit  quite  in  the  man- 
ner of  Shakespeare's  time. 

SOEKB  IIL 

p.  824.  «  Bnter  • . .  Audbbt"  :  —  All  readers  who  would  lik^ 
to  know  it  may  not  know  that  <  Audrey '  is  a  contraction 
of  the  Saxon  name  Etheldreda. 

"         «< among  the  Oaihs  "  :  —  See  the  hOroducHon  to 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Vol.  11.  p.  226. 

p.  82^.  «  A  material  fool !  "  —  Dr.  Johnson  explains  this  as 
meaning  *<  a  fool  with  matter  in  him; "  but  does  not  the 
Cloum*a  apparent  unwiUingness  to  have  his  wife  both 
honest  and  beautiful,  make  it  clear  that  the  cynical 
Jaquea  means  to  say  that  he  is  materially  s=  thoroughly, 
essentially,  a  fool } 

''  *<  L^^l  ^0^1^  given  to  poor  men  alone }"  —  This  pas 
sage  IS  prmted  thus  in  the  original  and  in  the  succeeding 
folios :  —  <*  'tis  none  of  his  owne  getting ;  homes,  euen 
fo  poore  men  alone :  No,  no,"  &c.  Tms  Theobald  en- 
deavored to  reconcile  to  sense  by  pointing  it  thus :  *  Horns  ? 
Even  so.  — Poor  men  alone  ?  No,  no,'  &c,  and  this  has 
been  the  received  reading  hitherto.  Mr.  Singer  reads, 
**  Horns  !  never  for  poor  men  alone  ? "  Mr.  Collier's  folio 
of  1632  fiimishes  the  emendation  which  is  found  in  the 
text,  and  which  is  more  consistent  vrith  the  context  than 
'  either  of  the  others. 

p.  827.  **  0  sweet  Oliver '' :  —  The  hedge-priest's  name  and  the 
clicumstances  in  which  he  finds  himself  remind  Touch' 
stone  of  these  scraps  of  a  now  lost  ballad.  Steevens  says 
that  the  ballad  of  **  O  sweete  Olyver,  leave  me  not  behinde 
thee,"  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany on  August  6,  1684.  and  «*  O  sweete  Oliver  altered 
tu  Uie  Scriptures,"  (as  Psalms  are  now  sung  to  opera 
tunes  in  fashionable  churches,)  in  1686.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  last  line  of  the  second  scrari  is  somewhat 
altered  to  suit  the  situation.  But  Mr.  CoUier^s  folio  of 
1632  has  "  I  will  not  to  wedding  Innd  tbee. ' 
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SCBNB  lY. 

p.  S27.     *• browner  than  Judat'i  " ;  —  In  the  old  pietnra 

and  taptttry,  Judtu  wtm  repiCBonted  with  red  hair  and 
beard. 

p.  328.     " nor  a  horse-atealer  " :  —  The  original  has  "  noif*' 

—  a  palpable  miaprint. 

"         " like  ajmUny  tilter"  :  —  So  the  original,  which 

has  hitherto  be^  changed  to  'puny.'    But  puitny  ia  the 
old  form. 

SCBNB  V. 

p.  320.     «<  Bui  first  begs  pardon"  :  — i.  e.,  but  that  he  first  begs 
pardon. 

"         <* that  diet  and  Uom  "  ;  —  So  the  folio  —  for  which 

ToUet  proposed,  "that  Uvm  and  dies,**  which  is,  of  course, 
the  meaning  of  the  passage.  But  the  hysteron  proteron 
(Greek  for  *  cart  before  the  horse')  was  common  of  old, 
as  the  Rey.  C.  Arrowsmith  has  shown.  So  «  He  is  a 
fbole  and  so  shall  dye  and  liye."  Barclay's  Ship  of  Fook, 
1670.  foL  67. 
p.  830.  **  The  cicatrice  and  oapaXtle  impressure  " :  —  <  Capable ' 
is  used  here  in  a  peculiarly  and  unmistakably  Shake- 
spearian manner  for  *  receivable.'  Yet  it  has  been  proposed 
to  read  *  palpable ; '  and  that  word  appears  in  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio  of  1632.  The  change  is  one  of  a  kind  that 
commends  itself  to  the  approval  of  those  who  have  not 
fully  apprehended  the  peculiarities  of  Shakespeare's  dic- 
tion— peculiarities  without  afiiectation  —  and  who  seize 
on  an  emendation  of  a  supposed  corruption  to  guide  them 
through  an  obscurity  wMch  exists  but  in  their  own  per- 
ception. A  complete  counterpart  to  the  use  of  «  capable 
impressure "  here  is  fi)und  in  the  phrase  **  captious  and 
inteuible  sieve."  AlFe  WeU  That  EruTe  WeO,  Act  I.  So.  3. 

"  " and  aU  at  once "  :  —  Warburton   proposed, 

somewhat  plausibly,  to  read  **  rail  at  once." 

'  «  What  though  you  have  no  beauty  "  :  —  It  is  almost 
superfluous  even  to  notice  Malone's  reading,  **  mo*  beau- 
ty," which  yet  kept  its  place  in  the  text  for  a  long  time, 
or  **  Bome  beauty,"  which  has  also  been  proposed.  Roaa- 
Und^B  purpose  is  solely  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  Phebe, 

p.  332.     "Dead  Shepherd ":  — The  •<  dead  shepherd "  is  Chris- 
topher Marlowe,  and  the  line  quoted  is  from  his  Hero  and 
ftder. 

•*  It  lies  not  in  our  power  to  love  or  hate, 
For  will  in  us  is  overruled  by  Fate. 
•  «  •  a 
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Where  both  deliberate,  the  We  is  alight : 
Who  ever  lov'd  that  lov'd  not  at  first  sight  ? " 

p.  383.     « the  old  earlot "  ;  —  A  diminutlTe  of  *  carle. 

p.  888.  «  r/]  hare  more  cause,"  &c. ;  —  The  original  omitB  <  I,' 
accidentally,  as  the  measure  aho'ws.  It  was  restored  in 
the  second  folio. 


ACT   FOURTH. 

SCBITB  I. 

!>.  884.     «< let  me  [be]  better" :  —  The  original  omits  «be»' 

which  is  restorea  in  the  second  folio. 

*' in  which  my  often  rumination,"  ftc:  —  The 

original  has  **  by  often  rumination,"  which  is  clearly  a 
corruption,  as  it  leaves  <  wraps '  without  a  nominatlTe  ex- 
pressed or  understood.  Malone  placed  a  semicolon  after 
<  objects,'  and  read,  **  and  indeed  the  sundry  contempla- 
tion of  my  travels,  in  which  my  often  rumination  wraps 
me,  if  a  most  humorous  sadness."  According  to  tms 
reading,  Jaquea  says  that  his  melancholy  is  one  of  his 
own,  compounded  of  many  simples  and  extracted  fitxm 
many  objects ;  and  then  adda  that  the  contemplation  of 
his  travels  is  a  most  humorous  sadness.  But  the  point 
of  the  whole  speech  is,  that  the  satirical  Jaque*  finds  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  travels  his  cause  for  melancholy. 
He  means  to  sneer,  more  tuo,  at  the  whole  world ;  and 
this  he  is  made  to  do  by  the  text  of  the  original,  changed 
only  by  the  substitution  of  my  for  •  by '  —  an  admitted  ' 
typographical  error  —  and  of  a  semicolon  for  a  comma, 
alter  <  travels,'  as  in  the  text.  The  pleonastic  use  of 
*  in '  in  the  last  clause  is  quite  in  conformity  to  the  custom 
of  the  time. 

p.  336 .  **  Exit  Jaqubs  " : — The  original  gives  no  direction  for  the 
exit  of  Jaqun ;  and  the  question  has  been  raised,  whether 
he  should  go  out  when  he  takes  leave,  or  just  before  Ro$' 
alind  addr^see  Oriattdo^  It  seems  plain  that  in  the  latter 
case  a  chazminff  and  characteristic  mcident  would  be  lost. 
RoatUind  is  a  Uttle  vexed  with  Orlando  for  not  keeping 
tryst.  She  sees  him  when  he  first  comes  in,  but  purposely 
does  not  look  at  him,  —  no  woman  needs  to  be  told  why. 
He  speaks,  but  she,  with  her  little  heart  thumping  at  her 
breast  all  the  while,  refuses  to  notice  her  lover,  and  pre- 
tends to  be  absorbed  in  Jaquea  ;  and  as  he  retira,  driven 
off  bv  the  coming  scene  of  sentiment,  the  i^proach  of 
whicn  he  detects,  she  still  ignores  the  presence  r<f  the 
poor  delinquent,  and  continues  to  talk  to  Jaq^uM  till  a 
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cunre  in  the  patih  takes  him  out  of  sight ;  —  then  turning, 
she  seeniB  to  see  Orlando  for  the  first  time,  and  br^Ju  up- 
on him  with,  ^Why,  how  now  ? "  &c.  Well  might  the 
old  printer  of  Promoi  and  Cauandra  say  that  there  are 
some  speeches  '<  which  in  reading  wil  seeme  hard,  and  in 
action  appeare  plaine." 

p.  835.     « you  haye  swam  in  a  gondola  ** :  —  Ladies  say  that 

their  shoes  are  <  as  big  as  a  gundalow '  f  what  lady's  shoet 
axe  ever  otherwise  ?)  without  any  notion  that  they  an 
comparing  them  to  the  coaches  of  Venice.    But  it  is  so. 

"         *« than  you  [can]  make  a  woman  "  : — The  origi- 

nal  omits  '  can,'  which  was  supplied  by  Hanmer.  Some 
recent  editors  have  again  omitted  it ;  but  it  is  plainly 
required  by  the  context.  Rosalind  is  speaking  not  of 
Orlando^ $  acts,  but  of  his  abilities. 

pi.3S6.     «« abetterfeerthanyou":  — 'abetter  look.'    It 

is  difficult  to  trace  the  etymology  of  this  word.  It  was 
applied  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  face,  as  well  as 
to  a  look  from  the  eye. 

^  "I  should  think  my  honesty  ranker  than  my  wit"  :  — 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has  <*  I  should  thank  my  hon- 
esty rather  than  my  wit,"  —  a  reading  which  has  found 
some  faTor,  it  is  strange  to  say.  For  in  the  altema- 
tiye  supposed  by  Rosalind,  she  would  have  no  honesty  to 
thank  I  and  therefore  it  is  that  she  says  that  in  that  case 
she  should  think  her  honesty  ranker  tnan  her  wit. 

p.  SS7.  «*—  the  foolish  duroniolers  of  that  age  "  :  —  Hanmer 
read,  **  the  foolish  coroners,**  a  very  plausible  change,  and 
one  which  the  expression,  ** found  it  was  Hero,"  would 
suggest  to  any  one.  It  appears  also  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio 
of  1632.  But  if  we  can  at  will  reduce  a  perfectly  appro- 
priate and  uncorrupted  word  of  ten  letters  to  one  of  eignt, 
And  strike  out  .•mch  marked  letters  as  A,  (,  and  e,  we  may 
•o- write  Shakespeare  at  our  pleasure. 

p«  338.  **  Make  the  doors  "  :  —  So  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors, 
Act  m.  Sc.  1,  "  The  doors  are  made  against  you."  The 
expression  is  not  entirely  obsolete  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land. 

p.  389.     " her  fault  her  husbands s  occasion  "  :  —  That  is, 

occasioned  of  her  husband,  or  by  her  husband.  Hanmer 
plausibly  read,  <*  her  husband's  aeeusatum." 

SCBNB    II. 
p.  841.     <•  What  shatt  hs  havo  that  kiffd  the  deert "  —  In  thi 
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original  this  song  is  printed  without  division,  and  the 
following  words  appear  as  the  third  line,  <•  Then  ting 
him  home,  the  reet  ehaU  bear  tMe  burthen"  The  last 
six  words  are  plainly  a  sta^e  direction  which  crept  into 
the  text  by  accident,  and  tney  have  always  been  so  print- 
ed in  modem  editions;  but  the  first  four,  •Then  sing  him 
home,'  have  been  thought  by  some  editors  to  be  a  part 
of  the  song.  Such  editors  probably  forgot  that  this  song 
was  written  to  be  sung,  or  were  unacquainted  with  cer- 
tain essential  conditions  of  song  writing,  which  Shake- 
speare never  violates.  The  introduction  of  a  short  line 
cf  four  syllables,  which  has  no  counterpart,  would  en- 
tirely prevent  the  construction  of  a  symmetrical  melody. 
The  appearance  of  the  song  in  Plavford's  Muaioal  Com^ 
panion,  pubHshed  in  1673,  set  to  music  without  the  words, 
<Then  smg  him  home,*— though  that  has  its  weight,— 
is  quite  another  matter.  For  the  music  there  is  a  round 
for  four  voices ;  and  in  such  a  composition  the  four  strains 
must  be  of  equal  length ;  whereas  in  songs  it  is  only  ne> 
cessary  that  the  corresponding  parts  should  have  the  same 
number  of  lines,  and  that  the  corresponding  lines  should 
have  the  same  rhythmical  value.  The  whole  line  in 
question  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  stage  direction  which 
accidentally  found  its  way  into  the  song,  (stage  directions 
and  songs  being  both  printed  in  italics  in  the  original,) 
and  the  first  part  of  which  has  reference  to  Jaguee*  sug- 
gestion to  present  the  successful  hunter  to  the  Duke 
<•  like  a  Roman  conqueror ; "  for  the  song  was  «  for  this 
purpose."  That  there  is  an  alternation  of  two  lines  of 
solo  with  two  of  chorus  or  burthen,  —  the  latter  being 
in  both  cases  lusty  lines  about  the  lusty  horn,  —  no  musi- 
cian or  glee  singer,  and  it  would  seem  no  reader  in-ith  an 
ear  for  rhythm,  can  entertain  a  doubt.  '  Then '  in  the 
original  stage  direction  seems  plainly  a  misprint  for 
*they.'  It  IS  noteworthy  that  we  can  trace  even  this 
vigorous  himting  son^  in  Lodge's  noveL  There  RoatUmd, 
in  her  disguise  meetmg  Rosader,  melancholy,  addresses 
him,  *<  What  newes,  forrester,  hast  thou  wounded  some 
deere  and  lost  him  in  the  foil  ?  Care  not  man  for  so  small 
a  losse :  thy  foes  was  but  the  skimie,  the  shoulder,  and 
the  horns." 

SCBNB  III. 

p.  844.  '*  Under  an  oak"  :  — The  original  has  •<  an  oM  oak ; " 
but  I  cannot  believe  that  in  an  otherwise  deftly  wrought 
and  perfectly  rhythmical  passage,  Shakenpeare  would  load 
a  line  with  a  heavy  monosyllable,  entirely  superfluous  to 
«ny  purpose  other  than  that  of  marring  the  description 
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and  making  the  Yezae  halt.  It  seems  to  me  impossible 
that  Shakespeare  could  have  written,  ^ 
•i  Under  an  old  oak  whose  boughs  were  moss'd  with  aff€ 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity/* 
This  is  not  the  tautology  of  his  time.  The  adjectiye  must, 
I  think,  have  been  added  in  one  of  these  ways.  The  au- 
thor, having  written  <  old,'  changed  the  form  of  his  sen- 
tence and  erased  the  word  perhaps  imperfectly,  or  the 
compositor  set  up  *  oak '  twice,  or  the  author  repeated  it 
in  bis  MS.,  —  such  accidents  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, —  and  in  the  latter  case  the  repetition  being  no- 
ticed, the  first  <oak'  was  very  naturally  changed  to 
*old.'  No  one  can  be  more  unwilling  than  I  to  deri- 
ate  from  the  original  text.  Yet  there  are  some  cases 
in  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so.  In  the 
second  Scene  of  the  first  Act  of  this  very  play,  for  in- 
stance, the  foho  has,  «the  tcMeria  his  daughter;"  yet 
we  are  obliged  to  read,  "  the  tmaUer  is  his  daughter :  "  — 
a  correction  cot  more  imperative  than  the  present,  in  my 
estimation. 

p.  S46.  *'  AMi  how  I  came,"  &c. :  —  There  ia  here  a  not  ungrace- 
ful ellipsis,  —  the  full  expression  being  <  as,  for  instance, 
among  our  recountments  was  how  I  came  into  this  desert 
place.'  This  incident  of  the  lioness,  to  its  minutest  par- 
ticular, is  taken  from  the  old  novel. 
If  «t  Dy»^j  in  kii  blood  " :  —  The  second  folio  corrects  the 
manifest  misprint  **ih%B  blood,"  of  the  first. 

"  **  Ah,  tirrah  " : — On  recovering  herself,  RoMoUnd  imme- 
diately resumes  her  boyish  saudness,  and  a  little  overdoes 
it.  The  printing  of  *  sir '  for  <  sirrah '  by  some  editors,  and 
the  comments,  laboriously  from  the  purpose,  of  others  who 
give  the  original  word,  must  serve  as  the  excuse  for  this 
note. 

ACT   PIFTH. 

SOBNB  I. 

p.  S49.  **  I  will  o'eiTun  thee  with  poUey  '* :  —  The  original  has 
the  misprint  **poHee"  which  is  oorrected  in  the  seoond 
folia 

SCBNB  U. 

p.  8^0.  <*  And  yon,  fiedr  tUter  "  :  —  Much  wonder  is  expressed  as 
to  how  the  knowledge  of  EoioKnda  sex,  which  this  reply 
evinces,  was  obtained ;  and  forgetfulneas  is  attributed  to 
Shakespeare.     But  those  who  wonder  must  th'^msclves 
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forget  that  since  the  end  of  the  last  Act  Oliver  has  wooed 
and  won  Celia ;  for  to  suppose  that  she  kept  RotaUndi 
secret  from  him  one  moment  longer  than  was  necessary 
to  give  her  own  due  precedence,  would  be  to  exhibit  an 
ignorance  in  such  matters  quite  deplorable. 

p.  S52.  "  All  adoration,  duty  and  obedience  *' :  —  The  original 
has  "  observance "  here,  as  also  in  the  next  Une  but  one. 
In  most  cases  mere  repetition  is,  undoubtedly,  not  a 
sufficient  reason  for  making  a  change  in  the  text  of  the 
authentic  folio.  But  in  this  instance  there  is  more  than 
such  a  repetition  as  may  or  may  not  be  offensiTe  to  criti- 
cal taste.  Silvius  is  making  an  enumeration  of  the  out- 
ward signs  which  are  the  sure  exponents  of  true  lore ; 
and  in  such  a  schedule  a  repetition  of  the  same  thought, 
in  the  same  word,  in  the  same  sentence,  is  absurd.  It  must 
also  be  remarked,  that  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  be- 
loved is  one  of  the  first  fruits  and  surest  indices  of  loye,  — 
one  which  in  such  an  enumeration  could  not  be  passed 
over ;  and  yet  according  to  the  text  of  the  folio  it  is  not 
mentioned,  while  *  observance '  is  specified  twice  in  three 
lines.  Such  a  repetition  is  not  in  Shakespeare's  manner ; 
for  although  he  had  peculiarities,  senseless  iteration  was 
not  one  of  them.  Malone  made  the  necessary  change  in  the 
third  line.  It  is  mere  matter  of  taste ;  but  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  needful  word  in  the  first  line,  which  is  made 
in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632,  seems  preferable,  becauae 
obedience  may  be  more  properly  classed  with  adoration 
and  duty  than  with  purity  and  trial. 

p.  353.  «*  iVho  do  you  speak  to  "  :  —  The  original  has  ««  Why 
do  you  speak  too,"  which  Mr.  Colher  retains;  but  al- 
though a  meaning  can  be  extracted  from  this  by  itself  it 
is  not  accordant  with  Orlando's  reply ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  slight  typographical  error  detected  by 
Kowe  had  occurred.  BosaUncPs  comparison  in  her  next 
speech,  <*'tiB  Uke  the  howling,"  &c,  is  from,  the  old 
novel ;  where,  however,  it  appears  in  another  passage 
and  in  this  form :  « thou  barkest  with  the  wolves  of 
Syria  against  the  moone." 

scsNB  m. 

p.  854.     « to  be  a  woman  of  the  world  "  :  —  See  ••  But  if 

I  mav  have  your  ladyship's  good  will  to  go  to  the  world, 
Isabel,  your  woman,  and  X  y^  do  as  we  may,"  Affs  WeU 
Thai  Ends  Well,  Act  L  Sc.  3 ;  and  the  Note  on  *<thua 
goes  every  one  to  the  world,"  Mueh  Ado  about  Nothing f 
Act  U.  Sc  1. 
'        " which  are  yMv  only  prologues  to  a  bad  voice": 
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-"The  original  has  <*  the  only  prologueB."  Hawking  and 
■pitting  are  often  only  the  prologues  to  a  bad  voice ;  but 
no  one  of  any  muBical  experience  can  consider  them  the 
only  premonitory  symptoms  of  that  infliction,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  *the  only'  was  an  old  idiom  for  'only 
the/  *  Your  only,'  meaning  the  chief,  the  principal,  was, 
however,  an  idiom  in  common  use ;  and  it  seems  plain 
that  it  is  here  intended  —  the  printer  having  mistaken 
y»  for  y*. 

p.  854.  •(  the  only  pretty  ring  time  " :  —  The  original  misprints 
•'rang  time,"  and  places  the  last  stanza  next  the  first. 
Dr.  Thirlbv  detected  the  latter  error,  and  his  coxgecture  is 
confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  song  in  contemporary 
publications  arranged  as  in  the  text.  King  time  is  time 
for  nLarriage. 

p.  8M.  •( yet  the  note  was  very  uniimeable  " ; — The  origi- 
nal has  **  untttneeiJble,**  But  Shakespeare  was  a  good  mu- 
sician; and  the  answer  of  the  Poffs  and  the  reply  of 
Touchstons  make  it  plain,  that,  as  Theobald  suggested. 
Touchstone  says,  *<yet  the  note  was  very  uniimeable  ;** 
otherwise  the  Page*t  answer  is  no  reply  at  all.  In  the 
manuscript  of  any  period  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  <  time ' 
from  *  tune,'  except  by  the  dot  of  the  i  —  so  frequently 
omitted ;  and  as  most  people  think  that  to  be  in  tune  or 
out  of  tune  is  the  principal  success  or  the  principal  failure 
of  a  musical  performance,  it  is  by  no  means  strange  that  the 
word,  written  in  the  old  hand,  with  the  t  undotted,  — 
thus,  ^^l&nJtuneaLley  —  should  be  taken  fbr  ^^wnJbuuitaMe, 
I  can  speak  from  experience  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  in  which  *  time '  is  written,  it  will  be  at  fixvt 
pat  in  type  as  *  tone/  One  curious  instance  occurs  in 
Kmg  John,  Act  IIL  Sc.  3. 

**  K.  John.  I  had  a  thing  to  say,  — 

But  I  will  fit  it  with  some  better  time." 
The  original  has  OBome  better  tune."    In  the  present 
instance  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has  «« untimeable." 

SdNB  rv. 

••Am  those  that  fear  they  hope,**  &c.  :~that  is,  of 
course,  •  as  those  who  are  apprehensive  that  they  are  de- 
ceiving themselves  bv  indulging  a  secret  hope,  although 
they  know  they  fear  the  iasue '  —  a  state  of  mind  in  which 
few  readers  of  Shakespeare  can  hspve  failed  to  be  at  some 
time.  Apology  is  surely  necessary  for  ofiiezing  even  a 
paraphrastic  explanation  of  so  simple  a  passage;  and  it 
exists  in  the  proposal  of  eight  various  cox^ectural  read- 
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ingtf  which  may  be  found  in  the  Variorum  by  tbon 
curious  in  absurcuty,  and  of  two  or  three  others  in  subK- 
quent  editions.  Among  the  old  editors,  Malone  preserred 
his  common  sense  with  regard  to  the  passage. 

p.  W*     ** a  pair  of  very  strange  beasts,  which  in  all 

tongues  are  called  FooU" :  — There  were  female  Jesters 
as  well  as  male,  and  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  here 
an  allusion  to  that  custom — Audrey  being  whimsically 
supposed  by  Jague$  to  hare  assumed  the  profession  as 
well  as  the  station  of  her  husband.  Else  why  does  he 
call  them  a  i>air  of  Fools  i 

*• as  marriage  binds  and  blood  breakt  ** :  —  Henley 

remarks  upon  this  passage,  «  A  man,  by  the  marriage 
ceremony,  swears  that  he  will  keep  only  to  his  wife; 
when,  therefore,  to  gratify  his  lust,  he  leayes  her  for  an- 
other, blood  breaks  his  matrimonial  obligation,  and  he  is 
forsworn." 

p.  368.     " we  quarrel  in  print,  hy  the  hook  "  : — Warburton 

first  pointed  out  that  the  particular  book  here  alluded  to 
is  a  very  ridiculous  treatise  of  one  Vincentio  Saviolo, 
entitled  Of  Honour  and  Honourable  QuarreU,  in  quarto, 
printed  by  Wolf.  1594.  The  first  part  of  this  tract  is 
entitled  A  Discourae  mott  necessary  for  aU  Gentlemen  thai 
have  in  regard  their  Honours,  Umching  the  giving  and  re-- 
eeiving  the  Lie,  whereupon  the  Duello  and  the  Combat  m 
divers  Forms  doth  ensue  ;  and  many  other  InconvenienoeSt 
for  lack  only  of  true  Knowledge  of  Honour,  and  the  right 
Understanding  of  Words,  which  here  is  set  down.  The 
contents  of  the  several  chapters  are  as  follow :  I.  What 
the  Heason  is  that  the  Party  unto  whom  the  lie  is  giyen 
ought  to  become  Challenger,  and  of  the  Natiure  of  lies. 
II.  Of  the  Marnier  and  Diversity  of  lies.  lU.  Of  lies 
certain.  lY.  Of  conditional  Lies.  V.  Of  the  lie  in 
general.  YI.  Of  the  Lie  in  particular.  VII.  Of  fool- 
ish lies.  YIII.  A  Conclusion  touching  the  wresting  or 
returning  back  of  the  lie.  In  the  chapter  of  conditional 
Lies,  speaking  of  the  particle  if,  he  says,  <«  —  Condi- 
tional Hes  be  such  as  are  given  conditionally,  as  if  a  man 
should  say  or  write  these  wordes :  if  thou  hast  said  that 
I  have  offered  my  lord  abuse,  thou  liest ;  or  if  ihoxi 
sayest  so  hereafter,  thou  shalt  lie.  Of  these  kind  of  lies, 
given  in  this  manner,  often  arise  much  contention  in 
wordes,  —  whereof  no  sure  conclusion  can  arise." 

/  <f like  a  stalking-horse" .—  See  Note  on  «< Stalk 

on ;  the  fowl  sits."  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  IL 
8c.  3. 

p.  369.     *«^<oiMtogether":— That  is,  are  of  ofM  together— the 
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ndical  meaning  of  •atone.'  The  Swedenborgiana  an 
always  particular  to  speak  of  the  •  at-onement '  of  Christ, 

—  the  act  by  which  he  made  God  and  man  at  one  again, 

—  as  if  that  were  something  other  than  the  atonement. 
Their  canse  of  quarrel  with  the  ordinary  word  is,  how- 
ever, purely  orthoepical,  and  results  from  one  having  re- 
tained in  this  compound  its  old,  and  analogically  correct, 
pronunciation.  See  Note  on  «  my  gloves  are  on,"  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  II.  Sc.  1 ;  also  the  following 
passage  in  Othello,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1  (as  in  the  original) :  — 

**  Lo.    Is  there  deuision  'twist  my  Lord  and  Cassio  } 
«  Dee.    A  most  unhappy  one :  I  would  do  much 
T*  attone  them,  toft  the  love  I  bear  to  Cassio/' 

p.  859.     '• Join  her  hand  with  his  "  :  —  In  this,  and  in  t&o 

next  line,  the  original  has  "hie*'  for  <her' — an  acci- 
dent, doubtless,  due  to  the  spelling  A»r,  which  was  not 
uncommon  of  old. 

p.  360.  **  Wedding  is  great  Jtmo'e  eroten** :  — Both  the  thought 
and  the  form  df  the  thought  in  this  Song  seem  to  me  as 
unlike  Shakespeare's  as  they  oould  well  be,  and  no  less 
unworthy  of  his  genius ;  and  for  the  same  reasons  I  think 
it  not  improbable  that  the  whole  of  Hymen's  part  is  from 
another  pen  than  his. 

"  •*  Addreu'd  a  mightv  power  "  :  —  At  this  day  and  in 
this  country  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  point  out  that 
Jagttee  de  Bote  means  that  Duke  Frederick  mode  ready  a 
mighty  power,  not  that  he  mode  a  speech  to  them. 

p.  361.     •« restored  to  M«n  again":  — The  original  has  "to 

Awn  again ;  '*  but  the  verb  *  were '  in  the  next  line,  no 
less  than  <  restor'd '  in  this,  prores  the  misprint  of  <  him ' 
for  •  them.'  The  correction  was  made  by  Howe,  ond  ap- 
pears in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

"  **  That  have  endur'd  ehretod  days,"  &c. :  —  See  Note  on 
**  some  shrewd  contents."  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  ILL 
Sc.  2. 

"         « the  measure  of  their  'sfatM  " :  —  That  is,  of 

course,  their  *  estates.'  Mr.  Dyce  would  read  <  states,' 
i.  e.,  '  conditions.'  There  is  no  mark  of  elision  in  the 
original ;  but  such  an  omission  is  common ;  and  the  al- 
lusion to  the  announcement,  just  mode  by  Jaguee  de  Boie, 
that  all  their  lands  would  be  restored  to  them  again, 
seems  plain. 

p.  S62.  **  [A  dance** : — The  original  has  here  only  Exit,  as  a 
stage  direction.  But  plainly  there  was  a  dance,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Duke  should  leave  the  Scene 
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aoluB.    It  appears  that  thia  Exit  U  an  acddental  repeti« 
tion  of  that  intended  fi)r  JaguM  Just  above. 

p.  362.  " as  much  of  this  play  as  please  you  "  ; — War- 
burton  supposed  that  this  passage  was  mudi  corrupted, 
and  proposed  to  read,  **  1  charge  you,  O  women,  for  the 
love  you  bear  to  men,  to  like  as  much  of  this  play  as 
please  them :  and  I  charge  you,  O  men,  for  the  love  you 
bear  to  women,  fas  I  perceive,  &c.,)  to  Uke  at  much  a» 
pUcnea  themt  that  oetween  you  and  the  women,"  &c  The 
suggestion  would  be  plausible,  were  not  the  whole  speech 
a  Ut  of  badinage. 

«<  If  I  were  a  woman":  —  The  absence  of  female  acton 
ftom  Shakespeare's  stage  must  be  here  remenibeied. 
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The  Taming  of  ths  Sht^ew  ooeupies  twenty-two  pages  in  the 
folio  of  1623,  viz,,  from  p.  208  to  p.  229,  induATe,  in  the  diTis- 
ion  of  Comedies.  It  is  there  diTided  into  Actus  Pximus,  Actus 
Tertla,  Actus  Quaitus,  and  Actus  Quintns.  The  Acts  aie  not 
divided  into  Scenes,  and  there  is  no  list  of  Dramatis  Pefsonie, 
which  Bowe  first  supplied. 
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INTBODUCTION. 


11HE  nature  of  Shakespeare's  relatkii  to  this  comedy  cannot 
-  be  yery  exactly  defined.  That  he  had  some  daim  to  iti 
authonhip,  the  admliwinin  of  it  into  the  fblio  of  1623  is  sufficient 
evidence ;  but  were  this  wanting,  it  has  certain  passages  which, 
like  Htrot  &ther  themselTes,  and  show  their  paternity  by  marks 
as  unmistakable  as  Prince  HaFs  Tillainous  trick  of  the  eye  and 
foolish  hanging  of  the  nether  lip.  Still  it  is  extremely  difficult, 
or,  it  were  better  at  once  to  admit,  quite  impossible,  to  decide 
where  Shakespeare's  work  begins  and  ends.  Internal  evidence 
is  so  strong  in  many  parts  that  we  can  confidently  say,  this  is 
Shakespeare's ;  and  evidence  both  internal  and  external  estab- 
lishes, beyond  a  doubt,  that  certain  other  parts  are  not  Shake- 
speare's ;  but  between  these  two  there  is  a  very  wide  space  of 
debatable  ground.  The  truth  is,  that  the  comedy,  like  others  of 
its  time,  is  compounded  of  as  many  elemeats  as  Jaguet^  melan- 
choly, and  that  Shakespeare^s  hand,  while  it  furnished  some  of 
them,  touched  all  to  harmonious  blending. 

In  1694,  A  Pleaaaunt  Coneeitsd  Hiiiorie,  otUUd  7%«  Taming  of  a 
Shrmot  was  published,  having  before  that  date  been  Sundry  TimM 
acted  iy  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Earle  ofPemhrooke  hie  Seniante.* 
From  this  play  our  Taming  of  the  Shrew  differs  in  structure,  only 
by  the  addition  of  an  underplot  which  has  no  influence  on  the 
main  action,  while  the  thoughts  and  the  language  of  the  two 
an  the  same,  with  slight  mndifloationa,  Ibr  whole  Scenes  to- 
gether. No  attempt  was  made  to  disguise  the  kind  or  the  degree 
of  obligation  which  the  later  play  was  under  to  the  earUer ;  while 
at  the  same  time  the  utmost  freedom  vrss  used  in  altering,  add- 
ing to,  and  improving  the  original  work ;  and  the  comedy,  as 

•  Baprinted  bj  th«  ShakaspMr*  BocHetj,  sad  \j  8tMT«ni  in  1770. 

(8») 
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we  haye  it  now,  !b  plainly  the  result,  not  of  the  effort  or  the 
purpose  of  any  one  man,  but  of  managerial  contrivance  and 
combination  to  supply  a  theatrical  exigency :  hence  no  more 
labor  was  expended  upon  it  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  A 
play  in  Shakespeare's  day  was  as  often  written  by  two,  or  three, 
or  &ur  persons  as  by  one :  each  theatre  had  several  poets  and 
playwrights  in  its  pay,  if  not  in  its  company,  ready  to  write  or 
rewrite,  as  the  spirit  moyed  or  occasion  required ;  and  Shake- 
speare's own  company  was  of  course  not  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  Our  Taming  of  the  Sfw$w  is  an  example  of  the 
restdt  of  this  system.  In  it  three  hands  at  least  are  traceable ; 
that  of  the  author  of  the  old  play,  that  of  Shakespeare  him- 
self and  that  of  a  colaborer.  The  first  appears  in  the  structure 
of  the  plot,  and  in  the  incidents  and  the  dialogue  of  most  of 
the  minor  Scenes,  many  of  which  are  particularly  referred  to 
in  the  Notes ;  to  the  last  must  be  assigned  the  greater  part  of 
the  loTe  business  between  Bianoa  and  her  two  suitors ;  while 
to  Shak«sspeare  belong  the  strong,  dear  charactezixation,  the 
delicious  humor  and  the  rich  yerbal  coloring  of  the  recast  In- 
duction, and  all  the  Scenes  In  which  Kathtuina  and  Petmckio 
and  Grumio  are  the  prominent  figures,  together  with  the  general 
effect  produced  by  scattering  lines  and  words  and  phrases  here 
and  there,  and  removing  others  elsewhere,  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  play. 

The  old  play  is  among  the  best  productions  of  Shakespeare's 
elder  contemporaries.  Though  its  serious  dialogue  is  formal 
and  heayy,  and  its  oomio  scenes  are  made  up  of  grossness  and 
triviality,  it  contains  many  passages  filled  with  fine  imagery  and 
nervous  diction,  and  its  characters  and  action  are  imbued  with 
a  genuine  human  interest.  It  must  be  confessed,  too,  that  not 
all  of  the  fbrmality  and  heaviness  was  eliminated  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  new  play,  and  that  not  a  Uttle  of  the  grossness  and 
the  triviality  seems  to  have  been  purposely  retained.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  Shakespeare  himself  was  the  author  of  the  old 
play,  and  there  are  lines  in  it  which  in  the  degree  of  their  excel- 
lence would  not  be  unworthy  of  his  earlier  yean,  although 
their  merit  is  not  of  his  kind.  It  is  quite  uncertain  who  was 
the  author  of  The  Tammg  cf  a  Shrew.  Malone  supposed,  and 
Mr.  Knight  has  argued,  that  it  was  Bobert  Greene;  but  an 
American  oarrespandent  of  the  lattsr  showed  that  if  Greene 
were  its  author,  he  was  not  only  an  open  imitator  of  Marlowe. 
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but  a  deliberate  plagiazist  from  him  ia  at  least  ten  paasages. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  joint  production  of  Oreene,  Marlowe, 
and,  possibly,  Shakespeare,  who  seem  to  haye  worked  together 
for  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  Serrants  during  the  first  three  yean 
of  Shakespeare's  London  lifo.  Much  the  greater  part  of  it 
appears  to  be  the  work  of  Ghwene  t  Marlowe  probably  oon- 
tnoated  but  little,  and  Shakespeare^  If  at  all,  mueh  less. 

The  changes  made  in  the  structure  of  the  old  play  by  the  au- 
thors of  the  new,  are  the  remoral  of  its  scene  of  action  from 
Atliens  to  Padu«»  the  addition  of  the  disguismg  intrigues  of 
Bianea*a  loyers,  and  the  substitution  of  the  Pedant  for  Vinoentio  ; 
the  latter  incident,  together  with  the  name  of  the  shrew-tamer, 
haying  been  deriyed  from  Oascoigne's  translation  of  Ariosto's 
Suppoaiti^  as  Farmer  pointed  out. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  was  first  published  in  the  folio  of 
1623 :  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Meres  in  his  PaUadU  Tomiai  and 
there  is  neither  external  nor  krtemal  eridence  by  which  to  de- 
termine the  date  of  its  production.  Malone  decided  at  fiist  for 
1596,  afterward  for  1606  ;  Mr.  Knight  looks  back  to  1694  ;  and 
Mr.  Collier  inclines  to  1601-3.  AH  this  is  mere  conjectuie ; 
but  Mr.  CoUier's  opinion  seems  most  oonristent  with  the  style  of 
Shakespeare's  undoubted  work  upon  the  play.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  'Genoa,'  improperly  accented  in  The  MerePumi  of 
Venice,  is  properly  accented  in  this  play ;  and  Parmer  directed 
attention  to  the  foet  that 'Baptistl^'  used  as  a  woman's  name  in 
Hamlett  is  here  correctly  used  as  a  man's.  But  these  indications 
of  an  adyandng  knowledge  of  Italian,  as  well  as  the  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Italian  manners  shown  in  the  conduct  of 
this  comedy,  do  not  aid  us  in  detennining  the  relatiye  period  at 
which  it  was  produced ;  for  they  are  deriyed  from  those  parts 
of  it  with  which  Shakespeare  had  least  to  do. 

The  text  of  the  first  iblio  has  few  corruptions  of  consequence ; 
but  many  imperfect  and  redundant  Unes  are  scattered  through 
it,  which  the  old  school  editors  were  at  the  needless  pains  of 
eking  out  or  cutting  down. 

As  the  England  and  the  Italy  of  Shakespeare's  day  are  repre- 
sented, the  former  in  the  Induction,  the  latter  in  the  body  of  this 
comedy,  authorities  for  the  costume  abound.  But  for  similar 
reasons  to  those  assigned  in  the  Introduetion  to  The  Merloni 
of  Venioe,  more  would  be  lost  than  gained  by  rigidly  conforming 
to  the  Paduan  fashions  of  that  period. 


DEAMATIS    PERSONS. 

Ch&ibtofhbb  8lt,  a  dnmkm  Tmksr,  I    m  tiU 

Hosten,  Page,  Players,  Huntsmen,  and  Senrants,  j  IntkuHofL 

Baptista  Mdtola,  a  rich  Oenthman  of  Padua. 
VnfCBMTio,  on  oid  Oentleman  of  Pisa. 
LucsNTto,  Son  to  Yincentio,  in  love  with  Bianca. 
Pbtruchio,  a  Oentleman  of  Verona,  a  euitor  to  Kathaxina 
Obexio, 

HOKTEHSIO, 

T&Airio, 

BlOKDELLO, 

O&UMIO, 

CVBTIS, 

Pedant,  an^old  feUoto  eet  tgf  to  penonato  ^Inoentio. 


Suiiofw  to  T^iflTiffftr 
ServanU  to  Luoentlo. 
"  Servants  to  Petrncliio. 


Kathabuta,  the  ShreWt)  _       .^       .    «  _^ 
BiANCA,  her  Sieter.        |^>«V*^  ^  B^P^*^ 
Widow. 

Tailor,  Haberdasher,  and  Senranta  attending  on  Baptista 
and  Petmdiio. 

SCENE :  Sometimet  in  Padua,  and  eometimee  in  Petro- 
Ohio's  Bouee  in  the  Country. 

(Vtt) 


INDUCTION  TO  THE  TAMING  OP 
THE  SHEEW. 


SOXHX  I. 

Before  an  Alehouse  on  a  Heath. 
Enter  Hostess  and  Slt. 

Szr. 

I'LL  pheese  you,  in  faith. 
Hostess.  A  pair  of  stocks,  you  rogue  I 
Sly.    Y'  are  a  baggage ;  the  Slys  are  no  rogues. 
Look  in  the  chronicles,  we  came  in  with  Richard  Con- 
queror.    Therefore,  paucas  ptdlahris;  let  the  world 
^de:   Sessat 
Host.    You  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses  you  hare 

burst? 
Sly.    No,  not  a  denier!    Qo  by,  St.  Jeronimy— 
Qo  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee. 

Host.    I  know  my  remedy,  I  must  go  fetch  the 

thirdborough.  [ExU. 

Sly.    Third,  or  fourth,  or  fiflh  borough,  I'll  answer 

him  by  law :   I'U  not  budge  an  inch,  boy ;  let  him 

come,  and  kindly. 

[lAes  down  on  the  ground^  and  falls  asleep. 
T  a  (898) 
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Ham»  heard.    Enter  a  Lobd  from  hunting  totth  hii 
IVain. 

Lard.    Huntsman,  I  charge  thee,  tender  well  my 
hounds, 
(Brach  Merriman,  the  poor  cur,  is  emboss'd,) 
And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouth'd  bnA* 
Saw'st  thou  not,  boy,  how  8ilTer  made  it  good 
At  the  hedge  comer,  in  the  coldest  fault? 
I  would  not  lose  the  dog  for  twenty  pound. 

1  Hunter.  Why,  Belman  is  as  good  as  he,  my  lord ; 
He  cried  upon  it  at  the  merest  loss. 
And  twice  to-day  pick'd  out  the  dullest  scent: 
Trust  me,  I  take  him  for  the  better  dog. 

Lord.    Thou  art  a  fool ;  if  Echo  were  as  fleet, 
I  would  esteem  him  worth  a  dozen  such. 
But  sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all; 
To-morrow  I  intend  to  hunt  again. 

1  Hun.     I  will,  my  lord. 

Lord.    What's  here?  one  dead,  or  drunk?    Se^ 
doth  he  breathe? 

2  Hun.  He  breathes,  my  lord.  Were  he  not  warmM 

with  ale, 
This  were  a  bed  but  cold  to  sleep  so  soundly. 

Lord.  O  monstrous  beast !  how  like  a  swine  he  lies ! 
Qrim  death,  how  foul  and  loathsome  is  thine  image ! 
Sirs,  I  will  practise  on  this  drunken  man. 
What  think  you,  if  he  were  oonrey'd  to  bed, 
Wrapp'd  in  sweet  clothes,  rings  put  upon  his  fingevSp 
A  most  delicious  banquet  by  his  bed. 
And  brare  attendants  near  him  when  he  wakes. 
Would  not  the  beggar  then  ibrget  himself? 

1  Hun.    Beliere  me,  Lord,  I  think  he  cannot  ehoosa 

2  Htm.    It  would  seem  strange  unto  him  when  he 

wak*d« 
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Lard.   ETen  as  a  flatt'ring  dream,  or  worthless  fimcy. 
Then  take  him  up,  and  manage  well  the  jest : 
Carry  him  gently  to  my  fairest  chamber, 
And  hang  it  round  with  all  my  wanton  pictures: 
Balm  his  foul  head  in  warm  distilled  waters. 
And  bum  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging  sweet: 
Procure  me  music  ready  when  he  wakes. 
To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  heayenly  sound ; 
And  if  he  chance  to  speak,  be  ready  straight, 
Anc^  with  a  low  submissiye  rcTerence, 
Say, —-What  U  it  your  honour  will  command f 
Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  basin. 
Full  of  rose-water,  and  bestrew'd  with  flowers ; 
Anothw  bear  the  ewer,  the  third  a  diaper. 
And  say,— Will' t  please  your  lordship  cool  your  bands  ? 
Some  one  be  ready  with  a  costly  suit, 
And  ask  him  what  apparel  he  will  wear;' 
Another  tell  him  of  his  hounds  and  horse, 
And  ihsi  his  lady  mourns  at  his  disease: 
Persuade  him  that  he  hath  been  lunatic; 
And  when  he  says  he  is,  say  that  he  dreamt; 
For  he  is  nothing  but  a  mighty  lord. 
This  do,  and  do  it  kindly,  gentle  sirs: 
It  will  be  pastime  passing  excellent. 
If  it  be  husbanded  with  modesty. 

1  Hun.  My  lord,  I  warrant  you,  we  will  play  our  part, 
As  he  shall  think,  by  our  true  diligence. 
He  is  no  less  than  what  we  say  he  is. 

Lord,    Take  him  up  gently  and  to  bed  with  him; 
And  each  one  to  his  office,  when  he  wakes. 

[&me  bear  mU  Slt.    A  trumpet  saumde. 
Sirrah,  go  see  what  trumpet  'tis  that  sounds : 

[Exit  Sertrant. 
Belike,  some  noble  gentleman,  that  means, 
TraTeUiAg  some  journey,  to  repose  him  here. 
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Enter  Servant. 
How  now?  who  is  it? 

Servant,  An't  please  your  hononr,  playen 

That  offer  senrice  to  your  lordship. 

Lard.  Bid  them  come  i 


Enter  Players. 
Now,  fellows,  you  are  welcome. 

Players,  We  thank  your  honour. 

Lord,     Do  you  intend  to  stay  with  me  to-x4ght? 

2  Play,   So  please  your  lordship  to  accept  our  duty. 

Lord,    With  all  my  heart,  —  This  fellow  I  remem- 
ber, 
Since  once  he  played  a  &rmer*s  eldest  son;  — 
'Twas  where  you  woo'd  the  gentlewoman  so  wellt 
I  have  forgot  your  name ;  but,  sure,  that  part 
Was  aptly  fitted,  and  naturally  perform'd. 

1  Play,  I  think,  'twas  Soto  that  your  honour  means. 

Lord.    'Tis  very  true ;  —  thou  didst  it  excellent.  — 
Well,  you  are  come  to  me  in  happy  tune ; 
The  rather  for  I  have  some  sport  in  hand. 
Wherein  your  cunning  can  assist  me  much. 
There  is  a  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night; 
But  I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties. 
Lest,  OTer-eying  of  his  odd  behayiour, 
(For  yet  his  honour  never  heard  a  play,) 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion. 
And  so  offend  him;  for  I  tell  you,  sirs, 
If  you  should  smile,  he  grows  impatient. 

1  Play,  Fear  not,  my  lord ;  we  can  contain  oureelTW, 
Were  he  the  veriest  antic  in  the  world. 

Lord,    Oo,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery. 
And  give  them  friendly  welcome  every  one : 
Let  them  want  nothing  that  my  house  affords.— 

lExeunt  Servant  and  Players. 
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Sirrah,  go  you  to  Barthol'mew,  mj  page, 

[Ta  a  Senraat. 
And  see  him  dress'd  in  all  suits  like  a  lady: 
That  done,  conduct  him  to  the  drunkard's  chamber 
And  call  him  Madam,  do  him  obeisance. 
Tell  him  from  me,  as  he  will  win  my  love. 
He  bear  himself  with  honourable  action, 
Such  as  he  hath  obserr'd  in  noble  ladies 
Unto  their  lords,  by  them  accomplished: 
Such  duty  to  the  drunkard  let  him  do, 
With  soft  low  tongue  and  lowly  courtesy; 
And  say,  —  What  is't  your  honour  will  command. 
Wherein  your  lady,  and  your  hxunble  wife. 
May  show  her  duty,  and  make  known  her  love? 
And  then,  with  kind  embracements,  tempting  kisses, 
And  with  declining  head  into  his  bosom 
Bid  him  shed  tears,  as  being  overjoyed 
To  see  her  noble  lord  restored  to  health. 
Who,  for  this  seven  years,  hath  esteemed  him 
No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathsome  beggar: 
And  if  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift, 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears, 
An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift; 
Which  in  a  napkin  being  dose  conrey'd. 
Shall  in  despite  enforce  a  watery  eye. 
See  this  despatched  with  all  the  haste  thou  canst; 
Anon  I'll  give  thee  more  instructions.    [^ExU  Serrant. 
I  know  the  boy  will  well  usurp  the  grace, 
Voice,  gait,  and  action  of  a  gentlewoman : 
I  long  to  hear  him  call  the  drunkard  husband; 
And  how  my  men  will  stay  themselyes  from  laughter, 
When  they  do  homage  to  this  simple  peasant. 
I'll  in  to  counsel  them:   haply,  my  presence 
May  well  abate  the  OTer-merry  spleen. 
Which  otherwise  would  grow  into  extremes.    [^Exeunt. 
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SCEKE   II. 

A  Bed-chamber  in  the  Lobd's  House. 

8lt  if  ducovered  richly  dressed^  vnth  Attendants; 
Mome  with  apparely  othen  with  hasin^  ewer^  and 
other  appurtenances.  Enter  Lobd,  dreesed  like  « 
Servant, 

Sly.    Foi  Ood*8  sake,  a  pot  of  small  ale. 

1  Serv.    Will't  please  your  loidship  drink  a  enp 

of  sack  ? 

2  Serv.    Will't  please  jout  hononr  taste  of  these 

oonserves  ? 

S  Serv.    What  raiment  will  your  honour  wear  to- 
day ? 

Sly.  I  am  Christophero  Sly.  Call  not  me  honour, 
nor  lordship :  I  ne'er  drank  sack  in  my  life ;  and  if 
you  give  me  any  conserves*  give  me  oonserres  of  beef. 
Ne'er  ask  me  what  raiment  I'll  wear ;  for  I  have  no 
more  doublets  than  baeks,  no  more  stockings  than 
legs,  nor  no  more  shoes  than  fbet;  nay,  sometime, 
more  feet  than  shoes,  or  such  shoes  as  my  toes  look 
through  the  over-leather. 

Lard.    Heaven  eease  this  idle  humour  in  your 
honour ! 
O,  that  a  mighty  man  of  such  descent. 
Of  such  possessions,  and  so  high  esteem^ 
Should  be  infused  with  so  foul  a  spirit! 

Sly.  What!  would  you  make  me  mad?  Am  not 
I  Christopher  Sly,  old  Sly's  son,  of  Burton-heath; 
by  birth  a  pedler,  by  education  a  card-maker,  by  trans- 
mutation a  bear-herd,  and  now  by  present  profession 
a  tinker?  Ask  Marian  Haoket,  the  &t  alewife  of 
Wincot,  if  she  know  me  not:    if  she  say  I  am  not 
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fourteen  pence  on  the  score  for  sheer  ale,  score  me 
up  for  tlie  lying'st  knave  in  Christendom.  What !  1 
am  not  bestranght:    Here's— - 

8  Sent.     O,  this  it  is  that  makes  yonr  lady  monm. 

2  Serv.     O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  servants 
droop. 

Lord.    Hence  comes  it  that  your  kindred  shims 
your  house. 
As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy. 
O,  noble  lord,  bethink  thee  of  thy  birth ; 
Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  from  banishment. 
And  banish  hence  these  abject  lowly  dreams. 
Look  how  thy  servants  do  attend  on  thee, 
Each  in  his  office  ready  at  thy  beck. 
Wilt  thou  have  music  }  hark  !  Apollo  plays,     [ilfiiMe. 
And  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  sing: 
Or  wilt  thou  sleep  ?   we'll  have  thee  to  a  couch. 
Softer  and  sweeter  than  the  lustful  bed 
On  purpose  trimm'd  up  for  Semiramis. 
Say  thou  wilt  walk ;   we  will  bestrew  the  ground ; 
Or  wilt  thou  ride?  thy  horses  shall  be  trapp'd. 
Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl. 
Dost  thou  love  hawking  ?  thou  hast  hawks  will  soar 
Above  the  morning  lark:   or  wilt  thou  hunt? 
Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer  them. 
And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 

1  Serv.     Say,  thou  wilt  course;   thy  greyhofunds 

are  as  swift 
As  breathed  stags,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe. 

2  jSServ.    Dost  thou  love  pictures?  we  will  fetch 

thee  straight 
Adonis,  painted  by  a  runmng  brook; 
And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid, 
Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath 
Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 
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Lord.    We'll  i^ow  thee  lo,  as  she  was  a  maid; 
And  how  she  was  beguiled  and  sorpris'd* 
As  lively  painted  as  the  deed  was  done. 

3  Serv.  Or  Daphne,  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood ; 
Scratching  her  legs  that  one  shall  swear  she  bleeds: 
And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep, 
So  workmanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn. 

Lord,    Thou  art  a  lord,  and  nothing  but  a  lord: 
Thou  hast  a  lady  far  more  beautiful 
Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age. 

1  Serv.    And,  till  the  tears  that  she  hath  shed  for 

thee. 
Like  envious  floods  o'er-ran  her  lovely  face. 
She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world; 
And  yet  she  is  inferior  to  none. 

Sly,     Am  I  a  lord?   and  have  I  such  a  lady? 
Or  do  I  dream,  or  have  I  dream*d  till  now? 
I  do  not  sleep:  I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak; 
I  smell  sweet  savours,  and  I  feel  soft  things;  — 
Upon  my  life,  I  am  a  lord,  indeed; 
And  not  a  tinker,  nor  Christopher  Sly. 
Well,  bring  our  lady  hither  to  our  sight; 
And,  once  again,  a  pot  o*  th'  smallest  ale. 

2  Serv,    Will't  please  your  mightiness  to  wash 

your  hands? 

[Servants  present  a  tftoer,  hasin^  and  napkbu 
O,  how  we  joy  to  see  your  wit  restor*d ! 
O,  that  once  more  you  knew  but  what  you  are! 
These  fifteen  years  you  have  been  in  a  dream; 
Or,  when  you  wak'd,  so  wak*d  as  if  you  slept. 

Sly,    These  fifteen  years  ?  by  my  fay,  a  goodly  niqp 
But  did  I  never  speak  of  all  that  time? 

1  Serv.    O  yes,  my  lord ;  but  very  idle  words :  — 
For  though  you  lay  here  in  this  goodly  chamber* 
Yet  would  you  say  ye  were  beaten  out  of  door ; 
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And  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house ; 
And  say,  you  would  present  her  at  the  Leet, 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs  and  no  seal*d  quarts : 
Sometimes  you  would  call  out  for  Cicely  Hacket. 

Sly.    Ay,  the  woman's  maid  of  the  house. 

8  Serv.    Why,  sir,  you  know  no  house,  nor  no 
such  maid; 
Nor  no  such  men  as  you  have  reckoned  up,  «- 
As  Stephen  Sly,  and  Old  John  Naps  o*  th'  Qreen, 
And  Peter  Turph,  and  Henry  Pimpemell; 
And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  these. 
Which  never  were,  nor  no  man  ever  saw. 

Sy*    Now,  Lord  be  thanked  for  my  good  amends ! 

AIL     Amen. 

Sy.    I  thank  thee;  thou  shalt  not  lose  by  it. 

Enter  the  Page,  as  a  lady^  with  Attendants. 
Page,    How  fares  my  noble  lord? 
Sly.    Marry,  I  fiure  well ;  for  here  is  cheer  enough. 
Where  is  my  wife? 
Page.    Here,  noble  lord.     What  is  thy  will  with 

her? 
Sly.    Are  you  my  wife,  and  will  not  call  me  hus- 
band? 
My  men  should  call  me  lord;   I  am  your  goodman. 
Page.    My  husband   and  my  lord,  my  lord  and 
husband ; 
I  am  your  wife  in  all  obedience. 
Sly.    I  know  it  well :   what  must  I  call  her  ? 
Lord.    Madam. 

Sly.    Al'ce  madam,  or  Joan  madam? 
Lord.    Madam,  and  nothing  else;   so  lords  call 

ladies. 
Sly.     Madam  wife,  they  say  that  I  hare  drecon'd. 
And  slept  above  some  fifteen  year  or  more. 

VOL.  IV,  z 
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Page.     Ay,  and  the  time  seems  thirty  unto  me; 
Being  all  this  time  abandoned  from  your  bed. 

Sly.  'Tis  mnch.  Servants,  leave  me  and  her  alone. 
Madam,  undress  you,  and  come  now  to  bed. 

Page.    Thrioe  noble  lord,  let  me  entreat  of  you 
To  pardon  me  yet  for  a  night  or  two; 
Or,  if  not  so,  until  the  sun  be  set : 
For  your  physicians  hare  expressly  charged. 
In  peril  to  incur  your  former  malady. 
That  I  should  yet  absent  me  from  your  bed: 
I  hope  this  reason  stands  for  my  excuse. 

Sly.  Ay,  it  stands  so,  that  I  may  hardly  tarry  ao 
long.  But  I  would  be  loath  to  &11  mto  my  dr^ms 
again.  I  will  therefore  tarry,  in  despite  of  the  flesh 
Hnd  the  blood. 

Enter  a  Servant 

Serv.    Your  honour's  players,  hearing  your  amend- 
ment. 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy. 
For  so  your  doctors  hold  it  very  meet: 
Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congeal'd  your  Uood, 
And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy; 
Therefore,  they  thought  it  good  you  hear  a  play. 
And  frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment. 
Which  bars  a  thousand  harms,  and  lengthens  life. 

Sly.  Marry,  I  will  let  them  play:  Is  it  not  a 
oomonty,  a  Christmas  gambol,  or  a  tumbling-trick? 

Page.    No,  my  good  lord ;  it  is  more  pleasing  stuSl 

Sly.    What,  household  stuff? 

Page.    It  is  a  kind  of  history. 

Sly.  Well,  we'll  see't  Come,  Madam  wife,  sit 
by  my  side,  and  let  the  world  slip;  we  shall  ne'er 
be  younger.  [They  $U  dawn. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


ACT  I. 

Soxvs  I.  ^PmLxuu    a  puUie  Plaoe. 
Enter  Luosnxio  and  Tbakxo. 

LUOENTIO, 

TRANIO,  since,  fbr  the  great  desire  I  had 
To  see  fair  Padua,  nurserj  of  arts, 
I  am  arriy'd  for  fruitfdl  Lombardy, 
The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy, 
And,  by  my  other's  love  and  leave,  am  arm'd 
With  Ids  good  will  and  thy  good  company, 
My  trusty  servant,  well  approved  in  all. 
Here  let  us  breathe,  and  haply  institute 
A  course  of  learning  and  ingenious  studies. 
Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 
Gave  me  my  being,  and  my  &tber  first,—- 
A  merchant  of  great  traffic  through  the  world, 
Vincentio,  come  of  the  Bentivolii. 
Vincentio's  son,  brought  up  in  Florence, 
It  shall  become,  to  serve  all  hopes  conceived. 
To  deck  his  fortune  with  his  virtuous  deeda: 
And  therefore,  Tranio,  for  the  time  I  study, 

am 
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Virtue,  and  that  part  of  pIiiloBophy 
Will  I  apply,  that  treats  of  happiness 
By  yirtue   specially  to  be  achiey'd. 
Tell  me  thy  mind:  for  I  have  Pisa  left. 
And  am  to  Padua  come,  as  he  that  leaves 
A  shallow  plash,  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep. 
And  with  satiety  seeks  to  quench  hia  thirst 

Tranio.     Mi  perdonate^  gentle  master  mine, 
I  am  in  all  affected  as  yourself; 
Qlad  that  you  thus  continue  your  resolTe 
To  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  philosophy. 
Only,  good  master,  while  we  do  admire 
This  virtue,  and  this  moral  discipline. 
Let's  be  no  stoics,  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray. 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  chopks, 
As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjur'd: 
Balk  logic  with  acquaintance  that  you  have. 
And  practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk: 
Music  and  poesy  use  to  quicken  you; 
The  mathematics,  and  the  metaphysics, 
Fall  to  them  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  joa: 
No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en;— • 
In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect. 

Luc.    Gramercies,  Tranio,  well  dost  thou  advise. 
If,  Biondello,  thou  wert  come  ashore, 
We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readiness; 
And  take  a  lodging,  fit  to  entertain 
Such  friends  as  time  in  Padua  shall  beget. 
But  stay  a  while:  what  company  is  this? 

Tra.    Master,  some  shew,  to  welcome  us  to  town. 

Enter  Baftista,  Kathjlbika,  Biakca,  Qbemio,  and 
HoBTEKSio.    LuGEKTio  ojid  Tbakio  stotid  ostds. 

BaptistiL    Gentlemen,  importune  me  no  &rthef , 
For  how  I  firmly  am  resolv'd  you  know: 
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That  is,  not  to  bestow  my  youngest  daughter 
Before  I  have  a  husband  for  the  elder: 
If  either  of  you  both  love  Katharina, 
Because  I  know  you  well,  and  love  you  well, 
Leave  shall  you  have  to  court  her  at  your  pleasure. 

Gremio,    To  cart  her  rather :  She's  too  rough  for 
me : 
There,  there,  Hortensio,  will  you  any  wife? 

Katharina.    I  pray  you,  sir, \to  Bap.]  is  it  your  will 
To  make  a  stale  of  me  amongst  these  mates  i 

HortenHo,    Mates,  maid  !  how  mean  you  that  i  no 
mates  for  you. 
Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould. 

Kath.     V  faith,  sir,  you  shall  never  need  to  fear ; 
I  wis,  it  is  not  half  way  to  her  heart : 
But,  if  it  were,  doubt  not  her  care  should  be 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legg'd  stool. 
And  paint  your  face,  and  use  you  like  a  fool. 

Hor.    From  all  such  devib,  good  Lord,  deliver  us  ! 

Gre,    And  me  too,  good  Lordl 

Tra,    Hush,  master !    here's  some  good  pastime 
toward; 
That  wench  is  stark  mad,  or  wonderful  froward. 

Lue.    But  in  the  other's  silence  do  I  see 
Maids'  mild  behaviour  and  sobriety. 
Peace,  Tranio. 

TVa.    Well  said,  master ;  mum !  and  gaze  your  fill. 

Bap,    Gentlemen,  that  I  may  soon  make  good 
What  I  have  said,  Bianca,  get  you  in: 
And  let  it  not  displease  thee,  good  Bianca ; 
For  I  will  love  thee  ne'er  the  less,  my  girL 

Kaih.    A  pretty  peat;  it  is  best 
Put  finger  in  the  eye  —  an  she  knew  why. 

Bianca.     Sister,  content  you  in  my  discontent 
Sir,  to  your  pleasure  humbly  I  subscribe : 
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My  bookB  and  infltrumonts  shall  be  my  company; 
On  them  to  look,  and  practbe  by  myself. 

Luc.    lAside.^    Hark,  Tranio !  thou  ma/st  hew 
Minerra  speak. 

Hot,    Signior  Baptiata,  will  yon  be  so  strange? 
Sorry  am  I  that  our  good  will  effects 
Bianca's  grief. 

Gre.  Why  will  yon  mew  her  np^ 

Signior  Baptista,  for  this  fiend  of  Hell, 
And  make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongne? 

Bap,    Gentlemen,  content  ye;  I  am  resoly'd: 
Qo  in,  Bianca.  [^Exit  Biavoa 

And,  for  I  know  she  taketh  most  delight 
In  music,  instruments,  and  poetry, 
Schoolmasters  will  I  keep  within  my  house. 
Fit  to  instruct  her  youth.     If  you,  Hortensio» 
Or,  Signior  Gremio,  you  know  any  such. 
Prefer  them  hither;  for  to  cunning  men 
I  will  be  very  kind,  and  liberal 
To  mine  own  children  in  good  bringing-up; 
And  so  fitrewell.    Katharina,  you  may  stay; 
For  I  have  more  to  commune  with  Bianca.      [_ExU, 

Kath,  Why,  and  I  trust  I  may  go  too.  May  I 
not  ?  What,  shall  I  be  appointed  hours  ;  as  though, 
belike,  I  knew  not  what  to  take,  and  what  to  leave  ? 
Ha!  lExU. 

Gre,  You  may  go  to  the  Devil*s  dam ;  your  gifts 
are  so  good  here's  none  will  hold  you.  Their  love 
is  not  so  great,  Hortensio,  but  we  may  blow  our  nails 
together  and  fast  it  fairly  out ;  our  cake's  dough  on 
both  sides.  Farewell :  -*  Yet,  for  the  love  I  bear  my 
sweet  Bianca,  if  I  can  by  any  means  light  on  a  fit 
man  to  teach  her  that  wherein  she  delights,  I  will 
wish  him  to  her  father. 

Har,    So  will  I,  Signior  Oremio:   but  a  word,  I 
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pray.  Thougli  the  nature  of  our  quarrel  yet  never 
brook'd  parle,  know  now,  upon  advice,  it  toucheth  ua 
both,  —  that  we  may  yet  again  have  access  to  our  £edr 
mistress,  and  be  happy  rivals  in  Bianca's  love,  —  to 
labour  and  effect  one  thing  specially. 

Gre.    What's  that,  I  pray? 

Hot,    Marry,  sir,  to  get  a  husband  for  her  sister. 

Gre.    A  husband!  a  devil. 

Hot.     I  say,  a  husband. 

Gre.  I  say,  a  devil:  Think'st  thou,  Hortensio» 
though  her  father  be  very  rich,  any  man  is  so  very 
a  fool  to  be  married  to  Hell? 

Hot.  Tush,  Gremio  !  though  it  pass  your  patience 
and  mine  to  endure  her  loud  alarums,  why,  man,  there 
be  good  fellows  in  the  world,  an  a  man  could  light  on 
them,  would  take  her  with  all  faults,  an  money  enough. 

Gre,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  had  as  lief  take  her  dowry 
with  this  condition,  —  to  be  whipped  at  the  high-cross 
every  morning. 

Hot.  'Faith,  as  you  say,  there's  small  choice  in  rot- 
ten apples.  But,  come ;  since  this  bar  in  law  makes 
us  friends,  it  shall  be  so  far  forth  friendly  maintain'd, 
till,  by  helping  Baptista's  eldest  daughter  to  a  hus- 
band, we  set  his  youngest  free  for  a  husband,  and 
then  have  to't  afresh.  —  Sweet  Bianca !  —  Happy  m\n 
be  his  dole  !  He  that  runs  fastest  gets  the  ring.  How 
say  you,  Signior  Gremio? 

Gre.  I  am  agreed:  and  would  I  had  given  him 
the  best  horse  in  Padua  to  begin  his  wooing,  that 
would  thoroughly  woo  her,  wed  her,  and  bed  her,  and 
rid  the  house  of  her.     Come  on. 

[£xetm<  Qbemio  and  Hobtsksio. 

Tra.    [^Advancing,']    I  pray,  sir,  tell  me,  —  Is  it 
possible 
That  love  should  of  a  sudden  take  such  hold  ? 
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Luc.     O  TraniOy  till  I  foimd  it  to  be  true, 
I  never  thought  it  possibley  or  likely; 
But  see !  while  idlely  I  stood  looking  on, 
I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness : 
And  now  in  plainness  do  confess  to  thee, — 
That  art  to  me  as  secret,  and  as  dear, 
As  Anna  to  the  Queen  of  Carthage  was, — 
Tranio,  I  bum,  I  pine,  I  perish,  Tranio, 
If  I  achieve  not  this  young  modest  girl: 
Counsel  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  canst; 
Assist  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  wilt. 

Tra,    Master,  it  is  no  time  to  chide  you  now; 
Affection  is  not  rated  from  the  heart: 
If  love  have  touch'd  you,  nought  remains  but  so,  • 
**  Redime  ie  captum  quam  queas  minimo,'* 

Luc.     Oramercies,  lad :  go  forward ;  this  contents : 
The  rest  will  comfort,  for  thy  counsel's  sound. 

Tra.    Master,  you  look'd  so  longly  on  the  maid. 
Perhaps  you  mark'd  not  what's  the  pith  of  all. 

Luc.     O  yes,  I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face. 
Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had 
That  made  great  Jove  to  humble  him  to  her  hand. 
When  with  his  knees  he  kiss*d  the  Cretan  strand. 

Tra.     Saw  you  no  more?    Mark'd  you  not  how 
her  sister 
Began  to  scold,  and  raise  up  such  a  storm, 
That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din? 

Luc.  Tranio,  I  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move. 
And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air: 
Sacred,  and  sweet,  was  all  I  saw  in  her. 

Tra.    Nay,  then,  'tis  time  to  stir  him  from  his 
trance. 
I  pray,  awake,  sir:  If  you  love  the  maid. 
Bend  thoughts  and  wits  to  achieve   her.    Thus  it 
stands: 
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Her  elder  sister  is  so  curst  and  shrewdy 
That,  till  the  father  rid  his  hands  of  her. 
Master,  your  Ioyo  must  Uyo  a  maid  at  home; 
And  therefore  has  he  closely  mew'd  her  up. 
Because  she  will  not  be  annoy*d  with  suitors. 

Lue.    Ah,  Tranio,  what  a  cruel  father's  he! 
But  art  thou  not  adyis'd  he  took  some  care 
To  get  her  cunning  schoolmasters  to  instruct  her? 

Dra.    Ay,  marry,  am  I,  sir ;  and  now  'tis  plotted. 

Lue.    I  have  it,  Tranio. 

Tra.  Master,  for  my  hand. 

Both  our  iuTentions  meet  and  jump  in  one. 

Lue,    Tell  me  thine  first. 

TVa.  You  will  be  schoolmaster. 

And  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid : 
That's  your  device. 

Lue.  It  is:  May  it  be  done? 

TVa.     Not  possible.     For  who  shall  bear  your  part, 
And  be  in  Padua  here  Vincentio's  son? 
Keep  house,  and  ply  his  book ;  welcome  his  Mends ; 
Visit  his  countrymen,  and  banquet  them? 

Luc.     Bastaf  content  thee;  for  I  haye  it  Ml. 
We  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  any  house; 
Nor  can  we  be  distinguish'd  by  our  faces, 
For  man  or  master:  then  it  follows  thus;  — 
Thou  shalt  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead. 
Keep  house,  and  port,  and  servants,  as  I  should: 
I  will  some  other  be;  some  Florentine, 
Some  Neapolitan,  or  meaner  man  of  Pisa. 
'Tis  hatch'd,  and  shall  be  so :  *-  Tranio,  at  once 
Uncase  thee;  take  my  colour'd  hat  and  cloak: 
When  Biondello  comes,  he  waits  on  thee; 
But  I  will  charm  him  first  to  keep  his  tongue. 

Tra.    So  had  you  need.      [I^y  eaxhange  habiU. 
In  brief,  sir,  sitb  it  yoiir  pleasure  is, 
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And  I  am  tied  to  be  obedient, 

(For  80  your  father  obarg'd  me  at  our  parting; 

"  Be  serviceable  to  my  eon,"  quoth  be. 

Although  I  think  'twaa  in  another  8enBe») 

I  am  content  to  be  Lucentio, 

Because  so  well  I  love  Luoentio« 

Lue,    TraniOy  be  so,  because  Lucentio  loves: 
And  let  me  be  a  slave,  t'  achieve  that  maid 
Whose  sudden  sight  hath  thrall'd  my  wounded  eye. 

Enter  Biokdbllo. 

Here   comes   the  rogue.  —  Sirrah,  where  have   you 
been? 

Biondello,    Where  have  I  been  ?     Nay,  how  now, 
where  are  you? 
Master,  has  my  fellow  Tranio  stol'n  your  clothes? 
Or  you  stol'n  his  ?  or  both  ?  pray,  what's  the  news  ? 

Luc,    Sirrah,  come  hither;  'tis  no  time  to  jest. 
And  therefore  firame  your  manners  to  the  time. 
Your  fellow  Tranio  here,  to  save  my  life. 
Puts  my  apparel  and  my  count'nance  on, 
And  I  for  my  escape  have  put  on  his; 
For  in  a  quarrel,  since  I  came  ashore, 
I  kill'd  a  man,  and  fear  I  was  descried. 
Wait  you  on  him,  I  charge  you,  as  becomes. 
While  I  make  way  from  hence  to  save  my  life; 
You  understand  me? 

Bion,  I,  sir?  ne'er  a  whit. 

Lue.    And  not  a  jot  of  Tranio  in  your  mouth; 
Tranio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 

Bion.    The  better  for  him.    'Would  I  were  so  too ! 

Tra.    So  would  I,  fiiith,  boy,  to  have  the  next 
wish  after,-— 
That  Lucentio  indeed  had  Baptista's  youngest  daugh« 
ter. 
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But,  sirrah,  not  for  my  sake,  but  your  master's  I 

adyise 
You  use  your  nuumers  discreetly  in  all  kind  of  com- 
panies: 
When  I  am  alone,  why,  then  I  am  Ttanio; 
But  in  all  places  else,  your  Master  Lucentio. 

Luc.    Tranio,  let's  go :  — 
One  thing  more  rests,  that  thyself  execute; 
To  make  one  among  these  wooers :   If  thou  ask  me 
why,— 
'  Sufficeth  my  reasons  are  both  good  and  weighty. 

lExeuni, 

The  Presenters  above  speak. 

1  Serv.    Mj  lord,  you  nod ;  you  do  not  mind  the 

play. 
Sly.    Yes,  by  Saint  Anne,  do  I.    A  good  matter, 
surely. 
Comes  there  any  more  of  it? 
Page.    My  lord,  'tis  but  begun. 
Sly.    'Tis  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work,  Madam 
lady, 
'Would  'twere  done  I  [3%ey  •«  (md  mark. 


ScBKB  n. 
The  Same.    Before  Hobtbnsio's  House. 

Enter  Pbtbttchio  and  Obttxio. 

Petruehio.    Verona,  for  a  while  I  take  my  leaTe^ 
To  see  my  Mends  in  Padua ;  but,  of  all. 
My  best  beloyed  and  approyed  Mend, 
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Horteiuiio;  and,  I  trow,  ihiB  is  his  house: 
Here,  Biirali  GFrmnio;  knock,  I  aay. 

Grwnio,  Knock,  sir!  whom  should  I  knock?  is 
there  any  man  has  reboe'd  your  worship? 

Pet.    Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  here  soundly. 

Gru.  Knock  you  here,  sir  ?  why,  sir,  what  am  I, 
sir,  that  I  should  knock  you  here,  cir? 

Pet,    Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  at  this  gate, 
And  rap  me  well,  or  I'll  knock  your  knave's  pate. 

Gru,     My  master  is  grown  quarrelsome :  I  should 
knock  you  first,  ' 

And  then  I  know  after  who  comes  by  the  worst. 

Pet.     Will  it  not  be? 
'Faith,  sirrah,  an  you'll  not  knock,  I'll  wring  it; 
I'U  try  how  you  can  sol^  fa^  and  sing  it. 

[Jfe  wringM  Qbttxio  hy  the  ears. 

Gru,    Help,  masters,  help!  my  master  is  mad. 

Pet,    Now,  knock  when  I  bid  you :   sirrah !  vil- 
lain! 

Enter  Hoktbnsio. 

Hot.  How  now?  what's  the  matter?  —  My  old 
friend  Qrumio !  and  my  good  Mend  Petruchio !  — 
How  do  you  all  at  Verona? 

Pet,  Signior  Hortensio,  come  you  to  part  the  fray  ? 
Con  tutto  U  core  ben  trovato^  may  I  say. 

Hor.    Alia  nostra  easa  ben  vemUoj 
Molto  Jumarato  Signior  mio  Petrucio, 
Rise,  Grumio,  rise;  we  will  compound  this  quarreL 

Gru.  Nay,  'tis  no  matter,  sir,  what  he  'leges  in 
Latin. 
—  If  this  be  not  a  lawful  cause  for  me  to  leave  his 
service,  —  Look  you,  sir, — he  bid  me  knock  him, 
and  rap  him  soundly,  sir :  Well,  was  it  fit  for  a  ser- 
vant to  use  his  master  so ;  being,  perhaps,  (for  aught 
I  see,)  two-and-thirty,  —  a  pip  out? 
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Whom,  'would  to  God,  I  had  well  knocked  at  flnt, 
Then  had  not  Grumio  come  by  the  worst. 

PeL    A  senselesB  villain!  —  Good  Hortensio, 
I  bade  the  rascal  knock  upon  your  gate, 
And  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it. 

Gru.  Knock  at  the  gate  ?  —  O  Heavens  !  Spake 
you  not  these  words  plain  —  *^  Sirrah,  knock  me  here, 
rap  me  here,  knock  me  wel),  and  knock  me  soundly  *'  ? 
And  come  you  now  with  —  knocking  at  the  gate? 

PeL     Sinrah,  be  gone,  or  talk  not,  I  advise  you. 

Har.     Petruchio,  patience ;  I  am  Grumio' s  pledge : 
Why,  this 'a  heavy  chance  'twixt  him  and  you; 
Your  ancient,  trusty,  pleasant  servant,  Ghrumio. 
And  tell  me  now,  sweet  friend,  —  what  happy  gale 
Blows  you  to  Padua  here,  firom  old  Verona? 

Pet,     Such  wind  as  scatters  young  men  through 
the  world. 
To  seek  their  fortunes  farther  than  at  home. 
Where  small  experience  grows.     But,  in  a  few, 
Siguier  Hortensio,  thus  it  stands  with  me :  — 
Antonio,  my  father,  is  deceas'd; 
And  I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  maze. 
Haply  to  wive,  and  thrive,  as  best  I  may : 
Crowns  in  my  purse  I  have,  and  goods  at  home, 
And  so  am  come  abroad  to  see  the  world. 

Hot,     Petruchio,   shall  I  then    come   roundly  to 
thee, 
And  wish  thee  to  a  shrewd  ill-favour'd  wife? 
Thou'dst  thank  me  but  a  little  for  my  counsel: 
And  yet  I'll  promise  thee  she  shall  be  rich. 
And  very  rich :  —  but  thou  'rt  too  much  my  friend. 
And  I'll  not  wish  thee  to  her. 

Pet     Siguier  Hortensio,  'twist  such  fHends  as  we 
Few  words  suffice :  and,  therefore,  if  thou  know 
One  rich  enough  to  be  Petruchio's  wife. 
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(As  wealth  is  burthen  of  my  wooing  dance,) 

Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Florentius'  love. 

As  old  as  Sibyl,  and  as  curst  and  shrewd 

As  Socrates*  Xantippe,  or  a  worse, 

She  moves  me  not,  or  not  removes,  at  least. 

Affection's  edge  in  me,  were  she  as  rough 

As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas. 

I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua; 

If  wealthily,  then  happily  in  Padua. 

Gru.  Nay,  look  you,  sir,  he  tells  you  flatly  what 
his  mind  is.  Why,  give  him  gold  enough  and  marry 
nim  to  a  puppet,  or  an  aglet-baby,  or  an  old  trot 
with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  head,  though  she  have  as 
many  diseases  as  two-and-fifty  horses :  why,  noth- 
ing comes  amiss,  so  money  comes  withal. 

Hot,     Petruchio,  since  we  are  stepp'd  thus  &r  in, 
I  will  continue  that  I  broach'd  in  jest. 
I  can,  Petruchio,  help  thee  to  a  wife 
With  wealth  enough,  and  young,  and  beauteous; 
Brought  up  as  best  becomes  a  gentlewoman : 
Her  only  fault  (and  that  is  fault  enough) 
Is,  —  that  she  is  intolerable  curst. 
And  shrewd,  and  froward :  so  beyond  all  measure. 
That,  were  my  state  far  worser  than  it  is, 
I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold. 

Pet.     Hortensio,  peace;   thou  know'st  not  gold's 
effect : 
Tell  me  her  father's  name,  and  'tis  enough; 
For  I  will  board  her,  though  she  chide  as  loud 
As  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  Autumn  crack. 

Har.    Her  father  is  Baptista  Minola, 
An  affable  and  courteous  gentleman: 
Her  name  is  Katharina  Minola, 
Renown' d  in  Padua  for  h^  scolding  tongue. 

Fet,    I  know  her  father,  though  I  know  not  her , 
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And  he  knew  my  deceased  father  well : 
I  will  not  sleep,  Hortensio,  till  I  see  her; 
And  therefore  let  me  be  thus  bold  with  you, 
To  give  you  over  at  this  first  encotmter, 
Unless  you  will  accompany  me  thither. 

Gru»  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  him  go  while  the  hu- 
moui  lasts.  O'  my  word,  an  she  knew  him  as  well 
as  I  do,  she  would  think  scolding  would  do  little 
good  upon  him.  She  may,  perhaps,  call  him.  half  a 
score  knaves,  or  so :  why,  that's  nothing ;  an  he  be* 
gin  once,  he'll  rail  in  his  rope-tricks.  I'll  tell  you 
what,  sir,  —  an  she  stand  him  but  a  little,  he  will 
throw  a  figure  in  her  face,  and  so  disfigure  her  with 
it  that  she  shall  have  no  more  eyes  to  see  withal 
than  a  cat:  you  know  hhn  not,  sir. 

Hor,     Tarry,  Petruohio,  I  must  go  with  thee; 
For  in  Baptista's  keep  my  treasure  is : 
He  hath  the  jewel  of  my  life  in  hold. 
His  youngest  daughter,  beautiful  Bianca; 
And  her  withholds  he  from  me,  [and}  other  more 
Suitors  to  her,  and  rivals  in  my  love: 
Supposing  it  a  thing  impossible, 
(For  those  defects  I  have  before  rehears*d,) 
That  ever  Katharina  will  be  woo'd. 
Therefore  this  order  hath  Baptista  ta'en, 
That  none  shall  have  access  unto  Bianca 
Till  Katharine  the  curst  have  got  a  husband. 

Gru,    Katharine  the  curst! 
A  title  for  a  maid  of  all  titles  the  worst. 

Hor.    Now    shall    my    Mend    Petruchio    do    me 
grace; 
And  ofier  me,  disguis'd  in  sober  robes. 
To  old  Baptista,  as  a  schoolmaster 
Well  seen  in  music,  to  instruct  Bianca: 
That  so  I  may  by  this  device,  at  least, 
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Have  leave  aad  leisure  to  make  lore  to  lier» 
And,  unsuspected,  court  ker  by  herself* 

Enter  Qbemio  ;  mth  ?iim  Luoehtio  disguised^  with 
hooks  under  bis  arm, 

Gru.  Here's  no  knavery !  See ;  to  beguile  the  old 
folks,  how  the  young  folks  lay  their  heads  together ! 
Master,  master,  look  about  you.   Who  goes  there  ?  ha ! 

Hot.  Peace,  Orumio ;  it  is  the  rival  of  my  love :  — 
Petruchio,  stand  by  a  while. 

Gru,    A  proper  stripling,  and  an  amorous! 

IThey  retire. 

Ore.    O,  very  well:   I  have  perus'd  the  note. 
Hark  you,  sir ;  I'll  have  them  very  £urly  bound : 
All  books  of  love,  see  that,  at  any  hand ; 
And  see  you  read  no  other  lectures  to  her: 
You  understand  me:  — Over  and  beside 
Siguier  Baptista's  liberality, 

I'll  mend  it  with  a  largess.  — Take  your  papers  too, 
And  let  me  have  them  very  well  perfum'd; 
For  she  is  sweeter  than  periVime  itself, 
To  whom  they  go  to.     What  will  you  read  to  her? 

Luc,    Whate'er  I  read  to  her,  I'll  plead  for  you. 
As  for  my  patron,  (stand  you  so  assur'd,) 
As  firmly  as  yourself  were  still  in  place : 
Yea,  and  perhaps  with  more  successful  words 
Than  you,  unless  you  were  a  scholar,  sir. 

Gre.     O  this  learning !   what  a  thing  it  is  I 

Gru.    O  this  woodcock!   what  an  ass  it  is. 

Pet*     Peace,  sirrah. 

Hot.    Orumio,   mum !  —  God   save   you,   Signioi 
Oremio! 

Gre.     And  you  are  well  met,  Siguier  Hortensio. 
Trow  you 
Whither  I  am  going?  —  To  Baptista  Hinola. 
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I  promisM  to  inquire  carefully 

About  a  schoolmaster  for  tlie  fsax  Bianea; 

And,  by  good  fortune,  I  have  lighted  well 

On  this  young  man;   for  learning,  and  behaTi<)iir, 

Fit  for  her  torn;  well  read  in  poetry 

And  other  books, -—good  OnM,  I  warrant  ye« 

Hot.    *TiB  well )   and  I  have  met  a  gentleman, 
Hath  promis'd  me  to  help  ne  to  another,  • 
A  fine  musician  to  iastmet  our  mistress ; 
So  shall  I  no  whit  be  beihlnd  in  duty 
To  fair  Bianea,  so  beionr'd  of  me. 

Gre.    Belored  of  me,  — and  that  my  deeds  shall 
prove. 

Gm.    [^AsideJ]    And  that  his  bags  shall  prove. 

Hot,    Gremio,  'tis  now  no  time  to  vent  our  love : 
Listen  to  me,  and  if  you  speak  me  fkir, 
m  tell  you  news  indifferent  good  for  either. 
Here  is  a  gentleman,  whom  by  chance  I  met, 
Upon  agreement  firom  os  to  his  liking. 
Will  undertake  to  woo  ourst  Katharine; 
Yea,  and  to  marry  her,  if  her  dowry  pleaee. 

Gre,     So  said,  so  done,  is  well:  — 
Hortensio,  have  you  told  him  all  her  fliults? 

Pet.    I  know  she  is  an  irksome,  brawling  scold; 
If  that  be  all.  Masters,  I  hear  no  harm. 

Gre.    No  ?    Say'st  me  so.  Mend  ?    What  country- 
man? 

Pel.    Bom  in  Verona,  old  Antonio*i  son: 
My  father  dead,  my  fortune  lives  for  me; 
And  I  do  hope  good  days,  and  long,  to  see« 

Gre.    O,  sir,  sueh  a  Ule,  with  such  a  wif^^  were 
strange: 
But  if  you  have  a  stomach,  to  't  o'  God's  name ; 
You  shall  have  me  assisting  you  in  all. 
But  will  you  woo  this  inld*cat? 

"   VOL.  IV.  A  A 
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Pet.  WiU  I  live? 

Gre.     [^Aside,']    Will  he  woo  her  ?    ay,  or  FlI 
hang  her. 

Pet.    Why  came  I  hither,  but  to  that  intent? 
Think  you,  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears  ? 
Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puff'd  up  with  winds. 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar,  chafed  with  sweat? 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field. 
And  Heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies? 
Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets*  clang  r 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue. 
That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  th'  ear, 
As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire? 
Tush  !   tush !   fear  boys  with  bugs. 

Gru.     \_A9idel']  For  he  fears  none. 

Chre,    Hortensio,  hark! 
This  gentleman  is  happily  arriv'd. 
My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good,  and  yours. 

Hor.    I  promis'd  we  woidd  be  contributors. 
And  bear  his  charge  of  wooing,  whatsoe'er. 

Gre,     And  so  we  will,  provided  that  he  win  hex. 

Gru.    {_Aside.^    I  would  I  were  as  sure  of  a  good 
dinner. 

Enter  Tbakio,  bravely  apparelled^  and  Biovbello. 

Tra,    Gentlemen,  God  save  you !    if   I  may  be 
bold. 
Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  which  is  the  readiest  way 
To  the  house  of  Signior  Baptista  Minola? 

Bion.     He  that,  has  the  two  fair  daughters  :  —  is't 

he  you  mean? 
Tra,    Even  he,  Biondello. 
Gre.    Hark  you,  sir;  You  mean  not  her  to  — 
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3Va.     Perhaps,  bim  and  her,  sir.    What  hare  you 
to  do? 

Pet.     Not  her  that  chides,  sir,  at  any  hand,  I  pray. 

Tra,    I  love  no  chiders,  sir.  —  BiondcUo,  let's  away. 

Luc,     [ilside.]    Well  begnn,  Tranio. 

Hor.    Sir,  a  word  ere  you  go ;  — 
^e  you  a  suitor  to  the  maid  you  talk  of,  yea  or  no  t 

TVa.     An  if  I  be,  sir,  is  it  any  offence  ? 

Gre.    No ;  if,  without  more  words,  you  will  get 
you  hence. 

TVa.     Why,  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  as  free 
For  me,  as  for  you? 

Gre.  But  so  is  not  she. 

TVa.     For  what  reason,  I  beseech  you  ? 

Gre,     For  this  reason^  if  you'll  know. 
That  she's  the  choice  lore  of  Signior  Gremio. 

Hor.    That  she's  the  chosen  of  Signior  Hortensio. 

TVa.    Softly,  my  Masters !  if  you  be  gentlemen. 
Do  me  this  right, -^  hear  me  with  patience. 
Baptista  is  a  noble  gentleman. 
To  whom  my  fiither  is  not  all  unknown; 
And,  were  his  daughter  fairer  than  she  is. 
She  may  more  suitors  have,  and  me  for  one* 
Fair  Leda's  daughter  had  a  thousand  wooers; 
Then  well  one  more  may  fiiir  Bian^a  have: 
And  so  she  shall;   Lucentio  shall  maJLC  one. 
Though  Paris  came,  in  hope  to  speed  alone. 

Gre.    What!  this  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  all. 

Luc.     Sir,  give  him  head;   I  know,  he'll  prove  a 
jade. 

Pet.    Hortensio,  to  what  end  are  all  these  words? 

Hor.   Sir,  let  me  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  you. 
Did  you  yet  ever  see  Baptista's  daughter? 

TVa.     No,  sir ;  but  hear  I  do,  that  he  hath  two ; 
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The  one  a»  famous  for  a  sooldiiig  tongue. 
As  is  the  other  for  beauteous  modesty. 

Pet.     Sir,  sir,  the  first's  for  me;   let  her  go  by. 

Gre>    Yea,  leave  that  labour  to  great  Ebrcules ; 
And  let  it  be  more  than  Alddes'  twelve. 

Pet,     Sir,  understand  you  this  of  me,  in  sooth ;  — 
The  youngest  daughter,  whom  you  hearken  for. 
Her  fath^  keeps  from  all  aooess  of  suitors. 
And  will  not  promise  her  to  any  man 
Until  the  elder  sister  first  be  wed: 
The  younger  then  u  free,  and  not  before. 

Tra.    If  it  be  so,  sir,  that  you  are  ih.%  man 
Must  stead  us  all,  and  me  amongst  the  rest; 
An  if  you  break  the  ice,  and  do  this  seek, — 
Achieve  the  elder,  set  the  younger  free 
For  our  access,  -—  whose  hap  shall  be  to  hare  hex, ' 
Will  not  so  graceless  be  to  be  ingxate. 

Hot.    Sir,  you  say  well,-  and  well  you  do  conceive ; 
And  since  you  do  profess  to  be  a  suitor. 
You  must,  as  we  do,  gratify  this  gentleman. 
To  whom  we  all  rest  generally  beholding. 

Tra.    Sir,  I  shall  not  be  slack:   in  sign  whereoC 
Please  ye  we  may  oontrive  thia  afternoon. 
And  quaff  carouses  to  our  mistresa'  health ; 
And  do  as  advenaries  do  in  law,-^ 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  aa  friends. 

Crru.    Bion,    O  excellent  motion!    Fellowa,  lefa 
begone. 

Hor.    Th^  motion's  good  indeed,  and  be  it  so ;  — 
Petrucliio,  I  shall  be  your  ten  venuto,  [^Exeunt, 
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ACT     II. 

Scxvx  I.  — The  Same.    A  Room  in  Baftista's 
Hoaae. 

Enter  Kattariita  and  BruroA,  Me  lotier  with  her 
hande  hemnd. 

BlANCA. 

GOOD  slater,  wrong  me  not,  nor  wrong  youraeiii 
To  make  a  bondmaid  and  a  slave  of  me; 
That  I  disdain:   Bnt  for  these  other  gands. 
Unbind  my  hands,  1*11  pull  them  off  myself. 
Yea,  all  my  raiment,  to  my  pettieoat; 
Or,  what  yon  will  command  me,  will  I  do, 
So  well  I  know  my  dnty  to  my  elders. 

Kath,     Of  all  thy  suitors,  here   I  charge  [thee] 
tell 
Whom  thou  lov'st  best:   see  thou  diss^nble  not. 

Bian,    Believe  me,  sister,  of  all  the  men  alive, 
1  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face 
Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other. 

Kaih,    Minion,  thou  liest !    Is't  not  Hortensio  ? 

Bian.    If  you  affect  him,  sister,  here  I  swear, 
ril  plead  for  you  myself,  but  you  shall  have  him. 

Kaih,     O  then,  belike,  you  fhncy  riches  more ; 
You  will  have  Qremio  to  keep  you  fair. 

Bian.    Is  it  for  him  you  do  envy  me  so? 
Nay,  then  you  jest;   and  now  I  well  perceive, 
You  have  but  jested  with  me  all  this  while : 
I  pr'ythee,  sister  Kate,  untie  my  hands. 

Kath.    If  that  be  jest,  then  all  the  rest  was  so. 

[Strikes  her. 
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Enter  Baptista. 

Bap.    Why,  how  now,  dame!  whence  grows  thia 
insolence  ? 
Bianca,  stand  aside ;  ^*-  poor  gixl !   she  weeps :  ^^ 
Go  ply  thy  needle;  meddle  .not  with  her. 
For  shame,  thou  hilding  of  a  devilish  spirit, 
Why  dost,  thou  wrong  her  that  did  ne*er  wrong  tliee? 
When  did  she  cross  thee  with  a  bitter  word? 

Kath.     Her  silence  flouts  me,  and  1*11  be  reveng'd. 

[^Flies  after  Bianca. 

J9ap.     What,  in  lay  sight  ?  —  Bianca,  get  thee  in. 

lExit  Bianca. 

Kath,    What,  will  you  not  suffer  me  ?    Nay,  now 
I  see 
She  is  your  treasure,  she  must  have  a  husband; 
I  must  dance  barefoot  on  her  wedding-day. 
And,  for  your  love  to  her,  lead  apes  in  Hell. 
Talk  not  to  me.     I  will  go  sit  and  weep. 
Till  I  can  find  occasion  of  revenge.        \^ExU  Kath. 

Bap,    Was  ever  gentleman  thus  griev'd  as  I  ? 
But  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Gbemio  vfith  Lucektio  in  the  habit  of  a  mean 
man^  Petbuchio  vnth  Hobteksio  as  a  mtmaon, 
and  Tbanio  with  Biokbello  hearing  a  lute  and 
hooks. 

Gre,    Good  morrow,  neighbour  Baptista. 

Bap,    Good  morrow,  neighbour  Gremio :  God  save 
you,  gentlemen ! 

Pet,    And  you,  good  sir !    Pray  have  you  not  a 
daughter 
Caird  Katharina,  fair  and  virtuous? 

Bap,    I  have  a  daughter,  sir,  call*d  Katharina. 

Gre.     You  are  too  blunt;  go  to  it  orderly. 
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Pet.  You  wrong  me,  Signior  Gremio ;  give  me  leave. 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  sir. 
That,  hearing  of  her  beauty  and  her  wit, 
Her  affability  and  bashful  modesty, 
Her  wondrous  qualities  and  mild  behaviour. 
Am  bold  to  shew  myself  a  forward  guest 
Within  your  house,  to  make  mine  eye  the  witness 
Of  that  report  which  I  so  oft  have  heard. 
And,  for  an  entrance  to  my  entertainment, 
I  do  present  you  Mrith.a  man  of  mine, 

{_PresenHng  Hobtbitsiu. 
Cunning  in  music  and  the  mathematics, 
To  instruct  her  fdlly  in  those  sciences. 
Whereof,  I  know,  she  is  not  ignorant: 
Accept  of  him,  or  else  you  do  me  wrong ; 
His  name  is  Licio,  bom  in  Mantua. 

Bap.    You're  welcome,  sir ;  and  he  for  your  good 
sake: 
But  for  my  daughter  Katharine,  this  I  know. 
She  is  not  for  your  turn,  —  the  more  my  grief. 

Pet,    I  see  you  do  not  mean  to  part  with  her; 
Or  else  you  like  not  of  my  company. 

Bap,     Mistake  me  not,  I  speak  but  as  I  find. 
Whence  are  you,  sir?  what  may  I  call  your  name? 

Pet.     Petruchio  is  my  name;  Antonio's  son, 
A  man  well  known  throughout  all  Italy. 

Bap.    I  know  him  well :  you  are  welcome  for  his 
sake. 

Gre.  Saving  your  tale,  Petruchio,  I  pray,  let  us, 
that  are  poor  petitioners,  speak  too:  Backare!  you 
are  marvellous  forward. 

Pet,     0,  pardon  me,  Signior  Gremio ;  I  would  fain 
be  doing. 

Gre.    I  doubt  it  not,  sir ;  but  you  will  curse  yooT 
wooing ! 
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Neighbour,  this  is  a  gift  Tery  grateful,  I  am  sure  of 
it.  To  express  the  like  kindness  myself,  that  have 
been  more  kindly  beholding  to  you  than  any,  I  free- 
ly give  unto  you  this  young  scholar,  [^presenting 
Lttgektio,]  that  hath  been  long  studying  at  Rheims, 
as  cunning  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages,  as 
the  other  in  music  and  mathematics:  his  name  is 
Cambio:  pray  accept  his  service. 

Bap.  A  thousand  «thanks,  Siguier  Gremio  :  wel- 
come, good  Cambio.  —  But,  gentle  sir,  [to  TBiLNio,J 
methinks  you  walk  like  a  stranger.  May  I  be  so  bold 
to  know  the  cause  of  your  coming? 

Tra.     Pardon  me,  sir,  the  boldness  is  mine  own; 
That,  being  a  stranger  in  this  city  here, 
Do  make  myself  a  suitor  to  your  daughter. 
Unto  Bianca,  fair,  and  virtuous. 
Nor  is  your  firm  resolve  unknown  to  me, 
In  the  preferment  of  the  eldest  sister : 
This  liberty  is  all  that  I  request, — 
That,  upon  knowledge  of  my  parentage, 
I  may  have  welcome  'mongst  the  rest  that  woo. 
And  free  access  and  favour  as  the  rest. 
And,  toward  the  education  of  your  daughters, 
I  here  bestow  a  simple  instrument. 
And  this  small  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin  books . 
If  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  great. 

Bap,    Lucentio  is  your  name?  of  whence,  I  pray? 

Tra.     Of  Pisa>  sir ;  son  to  Vincentio. 

Bap,     A  mighty  man  of  Pisa:  by  report, 
I  know  him  well :   you  are  very  welcome,  sir. 
Take  you  [to  Hob.]  the  lute,  and  you  [to  Luo.]  the 

set  of  books. 
You  shall  go  see  your  pupils  presently. 
Holloa,  within ! 
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Enter  a  Servant. 
Sirrah,  lead 
These  gentlemen  to  mj  daugbten;   and  tell  theni 

both 
These  are  their  tutors;  bid  them  use  them  well. 

[^Exit  Servant,  with  Hobtensio,  Lttcektio, 
and  BioKBELLO. 
We  will  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orchard, 
And  then  to  dinner.     You  are  passing  welcome; 
And  so  I  pray  you  all  to  think  yourselves. 

Pet,     Siguier  Baptista,  my  business  asketh  haste. 
And  **  every  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo." 
You  knew  my  father  well,  and  in  him,  me. 
Left  solely  heir  to  all  his  lands  and  goods. 
Which  I  have  bettered  rather  than  decreased: 
Then  tell  me,  —  If  I  get  your  daughter's  love. 
What  dowry  shall  I  have  with  her  to  wife? 

Bap,    After  my  death,  the  one  half  of  my  lands : 
And,  in  possession,  twenty  thousand  crowns. 

Pet.    And  for  that  dowry,  I'll  assure  her  of 
Her  widowhood,  —  be  it  that  she  survive  me, — 
In  all  my  lands  and  leases  whatsoever : 
Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us. 
That  covenants  may  be  kept  on  either  hand. 

Bap.    Ay,  when  the   special    thing   is   well   ob' 
tain'd. 
That  is,  —  her  love ;  for  that  is  all  in  all. 

Pet.    Why,  that  is  nothing ;  for  I  tell  you,  father 
I  am  as  peremptory  as  she  proud-minded; 
And  where  two  raging  fires  meet  together. 
They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury: 
Though  little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind. 
Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all : 
So  I  to  her,  and  so  she  yields  to  me; 
For  I  am  rough,  and  woo  not  like  a  babe. 
aaS 
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Bap.     Well  may'st  thou  woo,  and  happy  be  thy 
speed ! 
But  be  thou  arm*d  for  some  unhappy  words. 

Pet.    Ay,  to  the  proof;  as  mountains  are  for  winds. 
That  shake  not,  though  they  blow  perpetually. 

Enter  Hobteksio,  with  his  head  broke. 
Bap,    How  now,  my  friend  ?  why  dost  thou  look 

so  pale? 
Hor,     For  fear,  I  promise  you,  if  I  look  pale. 
Bap,    What,  will  my  daughter  prove  a  good  mu- 
sician } 
Hot.    I  think,  she'll  sooner  prove  a' soldier: 
Iron  may  hold  with  her,  but  never  lutes. 

Bap,    Why,  then  thou  canst  not  break  her  to  the 

lute? 
Hot,    Why,  no,  for  she  hath  broke  the  lute  to  me. 
I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her  frets. 
And  bow*d  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering; 
When,  with  a  most  impatient  devilish  spirit, 
"Frets,  call  you   these?"   quoth   she:   "I'll   fume 

with  them :  " 
And,  with  that  word,  she  struck  me  on  the  head. 
And  through  the  instrument  my  pate  made  way; 
And  there  I  stood  amazed  fot  a  while. 
As  on  a  pillory,  looking  through  the  lute; 
While  she  did  call  me,  —  rascal  fiddler. 
And  twangling  Jack;   with  twenty  such  vile  terms, 
As  she  had  studied  to  misuse  me  so. 

Pet,    Now,  by  the  world,  it  is  a  lusty  wench; 
I  love  her  ten  times  more  than  e'er  I  did: 
O,  how  I  long  to  have  some  chat  with  her! 

Bap.    Well,  go  with  me,  and  be  not  so  disoom- 
fited: 
Proceed  in  practice  with  my  yonnger  daughter; 
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She's  apt  to  learn,  and  thankful  for  good  turns. 
Signior  Petruchio,  will  you  go  with  us; 
Or  shall  I  send  my  daughter  Kate  to  you  ? 
PeU     I  pray  you  do;  I  will  attend  her  here, — 
\_Exeuni  Baptista,  Gremio,  Tsakio, 
and  HoBTEKsio. 
And  woo  her  with  some  spirit  when  she  comes. 
Say,  that  she  rail;  why,  then  I'll  tell  her  plain 
She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale: 
Say,  that  she  frown;   1*11  say  she  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  roses  newly  wasVd  with  dew : 
Say,  she  he  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word; 
Then  1*11  commend  her  volubility. 
And  say  she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence: 
If  she  do  bid  me  pack,  1*11  give  her  thanks 
As  though  she  bid  me  stay  by  her  a  week; 
If  she  deny  to  wed,  I'll  crave  the  day 
When  I  shall  ask  the  banns,  and  when  be  married  :  — 
But  here  she  comes ;   and  now,  Petruchio,  speak. 

Enter  Eathakina. 

Good  morrow,  Kate;   for  that's  your  name,  I  hear. 

Kaih,    Well  have  you  heard,  but  something  hard 
of  hearing; 
They  call  me  —  Katharine,  that  do  talk  of  me. 

PeL   You  lie,  in  faith !  for  you  are  call*d  plain  Kate, 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the  curst; 
But  Kate,  the  prettiest  Kate  in  Christendom, 
Kate  of  Kate-Hall,  my  super-dainty  Kate, 
For  dainties  are  all  cates;   and  therefore  Kate, 
Take  this  of  me,  Kate  of  my  consolation ;  -^ 
Hearing  thy  mUdness  prais*d  in  every  town, 
Thy  virtues  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded, 
(Yet  not  so  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs,) 
Myself  am  mov'd  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife. 
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Kath,    Moy*d !  in  good  tiine :  let  him  that  mov^d 
you  hither 
Remoye  you  hence:  I  knew  you  at  the  first, 
You  were  a  moTeable. 

Pel.  Why,  what's  a  moveable? 

Kath,     A  join'd-8tool. 

Pet.  Thou  hast  hit  it:   come,  sit  on  me. 

Kath.     Asses  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 

Pet.    Women  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 

Kath.    No  such  load  as  you,  if  me  yon  mean. 

Pet.     Alas,  good  Kate !   I  will  not  burthen  thee : 
For,  knowing  thee  to  be  but  young  and  light, — 

Ketth.    Too  light  for  such  a  swain  as  you  to  catch ; 
And  yet  as  heavy  as  my  weight  should  be. 

Pet.     Should  be?   should  —  buz! 

KcUh.  Well  ta^en,  and  like  a  buzzard. 

Pet.     0,  slow-wing*d  turtle !  shall  a  buzzard  take 
thee? 

Kath.    Ay,  for  a  turtle;    as  he  takes  a  buzzard. 

Pet.     Come,  come,  you  wasp ;  i'faith,  you  are  too 
angry. 

Kath.    If  I  be  waspish,  best  beware  my  sting. 

Pet.    "bSj  remedy  is  then,  to  pluck  it  out. 

Kath.     Ay,  if  the  fool  could  find  it  where  it  Ues. 

Pet.    Who  knows  not  where  a  wasp  does  wear  his 
sting? 
In  his  tail. 

Kath.  In  his  tongue. 

Pet.  Whose  tongue? 

Kath.    Yours,  if  you  talk  of  tails ;  and  so,  &reweU. 

Pet,    What,  with  my  tongue  in  your  tail?  nay. 
come  again. 
Good  Kate,  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Kath.  That  I'll  try.      IStHktng  him. 

Pet.    I  swear  I'll  cuff  you,  if  you  strike  again. 
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Kath,    So  may  you  lose  your  amis: 
If  you  strike  me  you  are  no  gentleman; 
And  if  no  gentleman,  why,  then  no  arms. 

Pet.    A  herald,  Kate?     O  put  me  in  thy  boolu. 

Kath,    What  is  your  crest?  a  coxcomb? 

Pet.    A  combless  cock,  so  Kate  will  be  my  hen. 

Kaih.   No  cock  of  mine ;  you  crow  too  like  a  craven. 

Pet.    Nay,  come,  Kate,  come;  you  must  not  look 
so  sour. 

Kath.    It  is  my  fashion,  when  I  see  a  crab. 

Pet.    Why,  here's  no  crab ;  and  therefore  look  nor 
sour. 

Kath,    There  is,  there  is. 

Pet.    Then  shew  it  me. 

Kath.  Had  I  a  glass  I  would 

Pet.    What,  you  mean  my  face? 

Kath.  Well  aim'd  of  such  a  young  one. 

Pet.    Now,  by  Saint  George,  I  am  too  young  for 
you. 

Kath.    Yet  you  are  withered. 

Pet.  'Tis  with  cares. 

Kath.  1  care  not. 

Pet.    Nay,  hear  you,  Kate;   in  sooth  you  'scape 
not  so. 

Kath.    I  chafe  you,  if  I  tarry;   let  me  go. 

Pet.    No,  not  a  whit.     I  find  you  passing  gentle. 
'Twas  told  me,  you  were  rough,  and  coy,  and  sullen, 
And  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar; 
For  thou  art  pleasant,  gamesome,  passing  courteous, 
But  slow  in  speech,  yet  sweet  as  spring-time  flowers ; 
Thou  canst  not  frown,  thou  canst  not  look  askance, 
Nor  bite  the  lip,  as  angry  wenches  will; 
Nor  hast  thou  pleasure  to  be  cross  in  talk ; 
But  thou  with  mildness  entertain'st  thy  wooers. 
With  gentle  conference,  soft  and  afiable. 
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Why  does  the  world  report  that  Kate  doth  limp? 

0  slanderous  world!   Kate,  like  the  hazel-twig. 
Is  straight  and  slender,  and  as  brown  in  hue, 
As  hazel-nuts,  and  sweeter  than  the  kernels. 
O,  let  me  see  thee  walk :   thou  dost  not  halt. 

Kath,    Qo,  fool,  and  whom  thou  keep'st  command. 

Pet,    Did  erer  Dian  so  become  a  grove, 
As  Kate  this  chamber  with  her  princely  gait? 
O,  be  thou  Dian,  and  let  her  be  Kate; 
And  then  let  Kate  be  chaste,  and  Dian  sportful. 

Kath,   Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech  ? 

Pet.     It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother-wit. 

Kath,     A  witty  mother!  witless  else  her  son. 

Pet,     Am  I  not  wise? 

Kath.  Yes;  keep  you  warm. 

Pet,  Marry,  so  I  mean,  sweet  Katharine,  in  thy  bed : 
And,  therefore,  setting  all  this  chat  aside. 
Thus  in  plain  terms :  —  Your  father  hath  consented 
That  you  shall  be  my  wife ;  your  dowry  'greed  on ; 
And,  will  you,  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you. 
Now,  Kate,  I  am  a  husband  for  your  turn; 
For,  by  this  light,  whereby  I  see  thy  beauty, 
(Thy  beauty  that  doth  make  me  like  thee  well,) 
Thou  must  be  married  to  no  man  but  me; 
For  I  am  he  am  bom  to  tame  you,  Kate; 
And  bring  you  from  a  wild  Kate  to  a  Kate 
Conformable,  as  other  household  Kates. 
Here  comes  your  father;  never  make  denial, 

1  must  and  will  have  Katharine  to  my  wife. 

Enter  Baftista,  Gbemio,  and  Tsakio. 

Bap.    Now,  Signior  Petruchio:   How  speed  you 

with  my  daughter? 
Pet.    How  but  well,  sir  ?  how  but  well  ? 
It  were  impossible  I  should  speed  amiss. 
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Bctp.  Why,  how  now,  daughter  Katharine?  in  youi 
dumps? 

Kath.     Call  you  me  daughter  ?  now  I  promise  you 
You  have  shew'd  a  tender  fatherly  regard. 
To  wish  me  wed  to  one  half  lunatic ; 
A  madcap  ruffian,  and  a  swearing  Jack, 
That  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out. 

Pet,  Father,  His  thus,  —  yourself,  and  aU  the  world, 
That  talk'd  of  her,  have  talk*d  amiss  of  her : 
If  she  be  curst,  it  is  for  policy : 
For  she's  not  froward,  but  modest  as  the  dove; 
She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  mom ; 
For  patience  she  will  prove  a  second  Qrissel, 
And  Roman  Lucrece  for  her  chastity : 
And  to  conclude,  —  we  have  'greed  so  well  together. 
That  upon  Sunday  is  the  wedding-day. 

Kaih,     I'll  see  thee  hang'd  on  Sunday  first. 

Gre.    Hark,  Petruchio !  she  says  she'll  see  thee 
hang'd  first. 

7Va.     Is  this  your  speeding  ?  nay,  then,  good  night 
our  part ! 

PeL    Be  patient,  gentlemen ;    I    choose  her  for 
myself; 
If  she  and  I  be  pleas'd,  what's  that  to  you  ? 
'Tis  bargain'd  'twist  us  twain,  being  alone. 
That  she  shall  still  be  curst  in  company. 
I  tell  you,  'tis  incredible  to  believe 
How  much  she  loves  me:    O,  the  kindest  Kate/ 
She  hung  about  my  neck ;   and  kiss  on  kiss 
She  vi'd  so  fast,  protesting  oath  on  oath. 
That  in  a  twink  she  won  me  to  her  love. 
O,  yon  are  novices!   'tis  a  world  to  see. 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meaoock  wretch  can  make  the  oursteat  shrew. 
Oive  me  thy  hand,  Kate :   I  will  unto  Venice, 
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To  buy  apparel  'gainst  the  wedding-day. 
Provide  the  feast,  father,  and  bid  the  guests; 
I  will  be  sure  my  Katharine  shall  be  fine. 

Bap.     I  know  not  what  to  say  :  but  give  me  your 
hands; 
Qod  send  you  joy,  Petmchio !  'tis  a  match. 

Gre.     TVa.    Amen,  say  we ;  we  will  be  witnesses. 

Pet.     Father,  and  wife,  and  gentlemen,  adieu ; 
I  will  to  Venice;  Sunday  comes  apace: 
We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array; 
And  kiss  me,  Kate ;  we  will  be  married  o'  Sunday ! 
[^Exeunt  Pstbuchio  and  Kathaaiha. 

Gre.    Was  ever  match  clapp*d  up  so  suddenly? 

Bap.     Faith,  gentlemen,  now  I  play  a  merchant's 
part. 
And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart. 

Tra.     'Twas  a  commodity  lay  fretting  by  you; 
'Twill  bring  you  gain,  or  perish  on  the  seas. 

Bap.     The  gain  I  seek  is,  quiet  in  the  match. 

(Sre.     No  doubt  but  he  hath  got  a  quiet  catch. 
But  now,  Baptista,  to  your  younger  daughter; 
Now  is  the  day  we  long  have  looked  for; 
1  am  your  neighbour,  and  was  suitor  first. 

Tra.    And  I  am  one  that  love  Bianca  more 
Than  words  can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  can  guess. 

Gre.    Youngling!    thou   canst    not  love  so  dear 
as  I. 

Tra.    Qrey-beard!  thy  love  doth  freeze. 

Gre.  But  thine  doth  fry. 

Skipper,  stand  back;  'tis  age  that  nourisheth. 

Tra.     But  youth,  in  ladies'  eyes  that  flourisheth. 

Bap.    Content  you,  gentlemen;  I  will  compound 
this  strife: 
'Tis  deeds  must  win  the  prize ;  and  he,  of  both. 
That  can  assure  my  daughter  greatest  dower. 
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Sliall  have  my  Bianca*8  loye. 

Bay,  Signior  Gh^mio,  what  can  you  asBure  her? 

Ore.    First,  as  you  know,  my  house  within  the 
city 
Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold; 
Basins,  and  ewers,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands; 
My  hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapestry : 
In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuffed  my  crowns; 
In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  counterpoints. 
Costly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies. 
Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  boss*d  with  pearl. 
Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needlework. 
Pewter  and  brass,  and  all  things  that  belongs 
To  house,  or  housekeeping:   then,  at  my  farm, 
I  have  a  hundred  milch-kine  to  the  pail. 
Six  score  fat  oxen  standing  in  my  stalls. 
And  all  things  answeraUe  to  this  portion. 
Myself  am  struck  in  years,  I  must  confess; 
And,  if  I  die  to-morrow,  this  is  hers. 
If,  whilst  I  live,  she  will  be  only  mine. 

Tra.    That  *only'  came  well  in.     Sir,  list  to  me: 
I  am  my  father's  heir,  and  only  son; 
If  I  may  have  your  daughter  to  my  wife, 
1*11  leave  her  houses  three  or  four  as  good, 
Within  rich  Pisa  walls,  as  any  one 
Old  Signior  Oremio  has  in  Padua; 
Bbsides  two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year. 
Of  fruitful  land,  all  which  shaU  be  her  jointure* 
What!  have  I  pinch' d  you,  Si^or  Gremio ? 

Gre.     Two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year  of  land! 
My  land  amounts  not  to  so  much  in  all: 
That  she  shall  have;  besides  an  argosy 
That  now  is  lying  in  Marseilles'  road. 
What!  have  I  chok*d  you  with  an  argosy? 

Tra.    Gremio,  'tis  known  my  father  hath  no  less 

VOL.    IV.  BB 
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Than  three  great  argosies;  besides  two  galliasses. 
And  twelve  tight  galleys :  these  I  will  assure  her, 
And  twice  as  much,  whatever  thou  offer' st  next 

Ore,    Nay,  I  have  offer*d  all;  I  have  no  more; 
And  she  can  have  no  more  than  all  I  have. 
If  you  like  me,  she  shall  have  me  and  mine. 

TVa.     Why,  then  the  maid  is  mine  from  all   the 
world. 
By  your  firm  promise.     Qremio  ia  outvied. 

Bap,     I  must  confess  your  offer  is  the  best^ 
And,  let  your  father  make  her  the  assurance. 
She  is  your  own;  else,  you  must  pardon  me: 
If  you  should  die  before  him,  where's  her  dower? 

Tra,    That's  but  a  cavil;  he  is  old,  I  young. 

Gre,    And  may  not  young  men  die,  as  well  as 
old? 

Bap,     Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  thus  resolv*d:  — 
On  Sunday  next  you  know 
My  daughter  Katharine  is  to  be  married: 
Now,  on  the  Sunday  following,  shall  Bianca 
Be  bride  to  you,  if  you  make  this  assurance; 
if  not,  to  Signior  Qremio: 
And  so  I  take  my  leave,  and  thank  you  both. 

Gre,     Adieu,  good  neighbour.  —  Now  I  fear  thee 
not; 
Sirrah,  young  gamester,  your  father  were  a  fool 
To  give  thee  all,  and,  in  his  waning  age. 
Set  foot  under  thy  table.     Tut !  a  toy ! 
An  old  Italian  fox  is  not  so  kind,  my  boy.     [Jbif. 

7Va.    A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  wither'd  hide! 
Yet  I  have  fac'd  it  with  a  card  of  ten. 
'Tis  in  my  head  to  do  my  master  good :  -— - 
I  see  no  reason,  but  supposed  Lucentio 
Must  get  a  father  call*d  *  supposed  Vinceotio;' 
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And  that's  a  wonder:  fathers,  commonly, 

Do  get  their  children;   but,  in  this  case  of  wooing, 

A  child  shall  get  a  sire,  if  I  fail  not  of  my  cunning. 

lExit. 


ACT    III. 
Scene  I.  —  A  Room  in  Baptibta's  House 
Enter  Lucektio,  Hobteksio,  and  Bianca. 

LUCSNTTO. 

FIDDLER,  forbear;  you  grow  too  forward,  sir: 
Have  you  so  soon  forgot  the  entertainment 
Her  sister  Katharine  welcomed  you  withal? 

Hor.     But,*  wrangling  pedant,  this  is 
The  patroness  of  heavenly  harmony : 
Then  give  me  leave  to  have  prerogative; 
And  when  in  music  we  have  spent  an  hour. 
Your  lecture  shall  have  leisure  for  as  much. 

Luc.     Preposterous  ass!  that  never  read  so  far. 
To  know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordain'dl 
Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man 
After  his  studies,  or  his  usual  pain? 
Then  give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy. 
And,  while  I  pause,  serve  in  your  harmony. 

Hot,    Sirrah,  I  will  not  bear  these  braves  of  thine. 

Bian.    Why,  gentlemen,  you  do  me  double  wrong. 
To  strive  for  that  which  resteth  in  my  choice: 
I  am  no  breeching  scholar  in  Ihe  schools; 
1*11  not  be  tied  to  hours,  nor  'pointed  times. 
But  ham  my  lessons  as  I  please  myself. 
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And,  to  cut  off  all  strife,  here  sit  we  down : 
Take  you  your  instrument,  play  you  the  whiles; 
His  lecture  will  be  done  ere  you  have  tun'd. 

Hor,    You'll  leave  his  lecture  when  I  am  in  tune  ? 
[To  BiAKCA. — HosTENsio  retirtM. 

Luc.    That  will  be  never ;  —  tune  your  instrument. 

Bian.    Where  left  we  last? 

Luc.     Here,  Madam:  — 
**  Hoc  ibat  Simois ;  hie  est  Sigeia  telltu : 
Hie  steterat  Priami  regia  eelsa  senis.*' 

Bian,     Conster  them. 

Luc.     Hoe  ibatj  as  I  told  you  before,  —  Simois^  1 
am  Lucentio,  —  hie  eH,  son  unto  Vincentio  of  Pisa, 

—  Sigeia  tellus,  disguised  thus  to  get  your  love ;  — 
Hie  steterat^  and  that  Lucentio  that  comes  a  wooing, 
Priami,  is  my  man  Tranio, — regia,  bearing  my  port, 

—  celsa  senis,  that  we  might  beguile  the  old  Panta- 
loon. 

Hor.     [^Retuming.^    Madam,  my  instrument's  in 

tune. 
Bian.    Let's  hear ;  [Ho&tensio  plays, 

0  lie !  the  treble  jars. 

Luc.     Spit  in  the  hole,  man,  and  tune  again. 
Bian.    Now  let  me  see  if  I  can  conster  it:   Hae 
ihat  Simois,  I  know  you  not ;  —  kic  est  Sigeia  tdlus, 

1  trust  you  not;  —  Hie  steterat  Priami,  take  heed 
he  hear  us  not ;  —  regia,  presume  not ;  —  celsa  senis, 
despair  not. 

Hor.    Madam,  'tis  now  in  tune. 

Lue.  All  but  the  base. 

Hor.    The  base  is  right;  'tis  the  base  knave  that 
jars. 
How  fiery  and  forward  our  pedant  isl 
Now,  for  my  life,  the  knave  doth  court  my  love! 
Pedascule,  I'll  watch  you  better  yet. 
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Bian.    In  time  I  may  believe,  yet  I  mistrust. 

Luc.     Mistrust  it  not;  for,  sure,  ^acides 
Was  Ajaz,  —  caird  so  from  his  grandfather. 

Bian.     I  must  believe  my  master ;  else,  I  promise 
you, 
I  should  be  arguing  still  upon  that  doubt: 
But  let  it  rest.  —  Now,  Licio,  to  you :  — 
Good  masters,  take  it  not  unkindly,  pray. 
That  I  have  been  thus  pleasant  with  you  both. 

Hot,     You  may  go  walk,  [to  Lugentio,]  and  give 
me  leave  a  while; 
My  lessons  make  no  music  in  three  parts. 

Luc,     Are    you    so    formal,    sir  ?    well,    I    must 
wait. 
And  watch  withal ;   for,  but  I  be  deceiv'd, 
Our  fine  musician  groweth  amorous.  [Aside. 

Hor.     Madam,  before  you  touch  the  instrument, 
To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering, 
I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art ; 
To  teach  you  gamut  in  a  briefer  sort. 
More  pleasant,  pithy,  and  effectual. 
Than  hath  been  taught  by  any  of  my  trade; 
And  there  it  is  in  writing,  fairly  drawn. 

Bian,     Why,  I  am  past  my  gamut  long  ago. 

Hor.     Yet  read  the  gamut  of  Hortensio. 

Bian.    [Reads.]   '•  Gamut  lam,  —  the  ground  of  all 
accord, 

A  re,  —  to  plead  Hortensio' s  passion  ; 
B  mi,  —  Bianca,  take  him  for  thy  lord, 

C  fa  ut,  —  that  loves  with  all  affection: 
D  sol  re,  —  one  cliff,  two  notes  have  I; 
E  la  mi,  —  shew  pity,  or  I  die'* 
Call  you  this  gamut?  tut!  I  like  it  not: 
Old  &shion8  please  me  best;  I  am  not  so  nice, 
To  change  true  rules  for  odd  inventions. 
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Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.    Mistress,  your  &tlier  prays  you  leave  youi 
books, 
And  help  to  dress  your  sister^s  chamber  up; 
You  know,  to-morrow  is  the  wedding-day. 
Bian.     Farewell,  sweet  masters  both ;    I  must  be 
gone.  ^Exeunt  Biakca  ant  Servant 

Lue.     'Faith,  mistress,  then   I  have  nc   cause  to 
stay.  [Exit. 

Hot,     But  I  have  cause  to  pry  into  this  pedant; 
Methinks,  he  looks  as  though  he  were  in  love* 
Yet,  if  thy  thoughts,  Bianca,  be  so  humble. 
To  cast  thy  wandering  eyes  on  every  stale. 
Seize  thee  that  list.     If  once  I  find  thee  ranging, 
Hortensio  will  be  quit  with  thee  by  changing. 

SOENS    II. 

The  Same.     Before  Baptist  a*  s  House. 

Enter  Baptist  a,  Tbavio,  Kathabina,  Biakoi, 
LucsNTio,  and  Attendants. 

Bap.     Signior  Lucentio,  [to  Tranio,]  this  is  the 
'pointed  day 
That  Katharine  and  Petruchio  should  be  married* 
And  yet  we  hear  not  of  our  son-in-law : 
^Vhat  will  be  said?  what  mockery  will  it  be, 
To  want  the  bridegroom,  when  the  priest  attends 
To  speak  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage ! 
What  says  Lucentio  to  this  shame  of  ours  ? 

Kaih,    No  shame  but  mine:  I  must,  forsooth,  be 
forc'd 
To  give  my  hand,  oppos'd  against  my  heart, 
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Unto  a  mad-brain  mdesby,  fnll  of  spleen ; 

Who  woo'd  in  haste,  and  means  to  wed  at  leisure. 

I  told  you,  I,  he  was  a  frantic  fool. 

Hiding  his  Utter  jests  in  blunt  behaviour: 

And,  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man, 

He*ll  woo  a  thousand,  'point  the  day  of  marriage, 

Make  friends  invited,  and  proclaim  the  banns; 

Yet  never  means  to  wed  where  he  hath  woo'd. 

Now  must, the  world  point  at  poor  Katharine, 

And  say,  — 'Lo,  there  is  mad  Petruchio's  wife. 

If  it  would  please  him  come  and  marry  her.' 

Tra,     Patience,  good  Katharine,  and  Baptista  too ; 
Uponlmy  life,  Petruchio  means  but  well. 
Whatever  fortune  stays  him  from  his  word : 
Though  he  be  blunt,  I  know  him  passing  wise; 
Though  he  be  merry,  yet  withal  he's  honest. 

Kath.     'Would    Katharine    had    never    seen    him 
though ! 

\^Exitj  weepings  followed  hy  Bian.  and  others. 

Bap.   Go,  girl ;  I  cannot  blame  thee  now  to  weep ; 
For  such  an  injury  would  vex  a  very  saint. 
Much  more  a  shrew  of  [thy]  impatient  humour. 

Enter  Biohdsllo. 

Bion,  Master,  master !  news,  [old  news,]  and  such 
news  as  you  never  heard  of! 

Bap.     Is  it  new  and  old  too?  how  may  that  be? 

Bion,  Why,  is  it  not  news  to  hear  of  Petruchio's 
coming  ? 

Bap,    Is  he  come? 

Bion,   Why,  no,  sir. 

Bap.     What  then? 

Bion.  He  is  coming. 

Bap.    When  will  he  be  here? 

Bion.  When  he  stands  where  I  am,  and  sees  you 
there. 
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Tra.     But,  say,  wliat :  —  To  (ihine  old  news. 

Bum.  Why,  Petruchio  is  ooming,  in  a  new  hat  and 
an  old  jerkin ;  a  pair  of  old  breeches,  thrice  tum'd ; 
a  pair  of  boots  that  haye  been  candle-cases,  one 
buckled,  another  lac'd ;  an  old  nisty  sword  ta'en  out 
of  the  town  armoury,  with  a  broken  hilt,  and  chape* 
less ;  with  two  broken  points ;  his  hoxse  hipp'd  with 
an  old  mothy  saddle,  and  stirrups  of  no  kindred, 
besides,  possessed  with  the  glanders,  and  like  to  mose 
in  the  chine,  troubled  with  the  lampass,  infected  with 
the  fashions,  fiill  of  windgalls,  sped  with  spaTins,  raied 
with  the  yellows,  past  cure  of  the  fires,  stark  spoil'd 
with  the  staggers,  begnawn  with  the  bots,  sway'd  in 
the  back  and  shoulder-shotten,  near-legg*d  befoife,  and 
with  a  half  checked  bit  and  a  head-stall  of  sheep's 
leather  which,  being  restxain'd  to  keep  him  from 
stumbling,  hath  been  often  burst,  and  now  repaired 
with  knots  ;  one  girth  six  times  piec*d,  and  a  woman's 
crupper  of  velure,  which  hath  two  letters  for  her  name 
fairly  set  down  in  studs,  and  here  and  there  piec'd 
with  packthread. 

Bap,     Who  comes  with  him? 

Bion.  O,  sir,  his  lackey,  for  all  the  world  capar- 
isoned like  the  horse ;  with  a  linen  stock  on  one  leg, 
and  a  kersey  boot-hose  on  the  other,  garter'd  with  a 
red  and  blue  list ;  an  old  hat,  and  7%e  Humour  of 
Forty  Fancies  prickM  in't  for  a  feather:  a  nuonster, 
a  yery  monster  in  apparel,  and  not  like  a  Christian 
footboy,  or  a  gentleman's  lackey. 

Tra.     'Tb  some  odd  humour  pricks  him  to  thii 
fashion ; 
Yet  oftentimes  he  goes  but  mean  apparell'd. 

Bap,    I  am  glad  he's  come,  howsoe'er  he  oomes. 

Bion,   Why,  sir,  he  comes  not* 

Bap.    Didst  thou  not  say,  ha  eomas? 
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Bum.  Wbo?  —  that  Petroohio  oame? 
Bap.    Ay,  that  Petruabio  came. 
Bian.  No,  sir;   I  say,  his  horse  oomes  with  him 
on  his  back. 
B0p.    Why,  that's  all  on#. 
BiifH.  Nay,  by  Sajbat  Jaiayt 

I  hold  you  a  penny, 
A  horse  and  a  ntan 
Is  more  than  one. 
And  yet  not  many. 

Enter  Pstbuchio  and  Qslvuio. 

Pet.    Come,  where  be  these  gallants?  who's  at 
home } 

Bap.    You  are  weloome,  sir. 

Pet.  And  yet  I  come  not  well. 

Bap.    And  yet  you  halt  not. 

Tra.  Not  so  well  appaxell'd 

As  I  wish  you  were. 

Pet.    Were  it  better  I  should  rush  in  thus. 
But  where  is  Kate?  where  is  my  lovely  bride? 
How  does  my  &&er  ?  —  Oentles,  methinks  you  frown : 
And  wherefore  gase  this  goodly  company. 
As  if  they  saw  some  wondrous  monument. 
Some  comet,  or  unusual  prodigy  ? 

Bap.    Why,  sir,  you  know,  tiiis  is  your  wedding- 
day : 
First  were  we  sad,  fearing  you  would  not  come; 
Now  sadder,  that  you  cotkie  so  unprovided* 
Fie !   doff  this  habit,  shame  to  your  estate. 
An  eyesore  to  our  solemn  festival. 

Tra.  And  tell  us,  what  occasion  of  import 
Hath  all  so  long  detained  you  firom  your  wife. 
And  sent  you  hither  so  unlike  yourself? 

Pet.    Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to  heart 
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Sufficeth,  I  am  come  to  keep  my  word. 

Though  in  some  part  enforced  to  digress; 

Which,  at  more  leisure,  I  will  so  excuse 

As  you  shall  well  be  satisfied  withal. 

But,  where  is  Kate?     I  stay  too  long  from  her; 

The  morning  wears,  'tis  time  we  were  at  church. 

7Va.    See  not  your  bride  In  these  unreverent  robes ; 
Qo  to  my  chamber,  put  on  clothes  of  mine. 

FeL    Not  I,  believe  me ;   thus  I'll  visit  her. 

Bap,   But  thus,  I  trust,  you  will  not  marry  her. 

Pet,    Good  sooth,  even  thus ;   therefore  ha'  done 
with  words ; 
To  me  she's  married,  not  unto  my  clothes : 
Could  I  repair  what  she  will  wear  in  me. 
As  I  can  change  these  poor  accoutrements, 
'Twere  well  for  Kate,  and  better  for  myself. 
But  what  a  fool  am  I,  to  chat  with  you, 
When  I  should  bid  good-morrow  to  my  bride, 
And  seal  the  title  with  a  lovely  kiss ! 

lExeunt  Pxtbuohio,  Qbitmio,  and  Bionbello. 

Tra.    He  hath  some  meaning  in  his  mad  attire: 
We  will  persuade  him,  be  it  possible. 
To  put  on  better  ere  he  go  to  church. 

Bap.    I'll  after  him,  and  see  the  event  of  this. 

Tra,    But,  [to]  her  love  concemeth  us  to  add 
Her  father's  liking:   Which  to  bring  to  pass. 
As  [I]  before  imparted  to  your  worship, 
I  am  to  get  a  man,  —  whate'er  he  be, 
It  skills  not  much;   we'll  fit  him  to  our  turn,— 
And  he  shall  be  Vinoentio  of  Pisa, 
And  make  assurance,  here  in  Padua, 
Of  greater  sums  than  I  have  promised. 
80  shall  you  quietly  enjoy  your  hope. 
And  marry  sweet  Bianca  with  consent. 
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Luc,     Were  it  not  that  my  fellow  sclioolmaster 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly, 
'Twere  good,  methinks,  to  steal  our  marriage; 
Which  once  performed,  let  all  the  world  say  <  no/ 
I'll  keep  mine  own,  despite  of  all  the  world. 

Tra,    That  by  degrees  we  mean  to  look  into, 
And  watch  our  vantage  in  this  business : 
We'll  OYerreach  the  greybeard,  Qremio, 
The  narrow-prying  father,  Minola, 
The  quaint  musician,  amorous  Lido ; 
All  for  my  master's  sake,  Lucentio. 

Enter  Gbemio. 

Signior  Gh*emio !   came  you  from  the  church  ? 

Gre,    As  willingly  as  e'er  I  came  from  school. 

Tra.     And  is  the  bride   and   bridegroom   coming 
home? 

Gre.     A  bridegroom,  say  you  ?  'tis  a  groom  indeed, 
A  grumbling  groom,  and  that  the  girl  shall  find. 

Tra.     Curster  than  she  ?   why,  'tis  impossible. 

Gre.    Why,  he's  a  devil,  a  devil,  a  very  fiend. 

Tra.    Why,  she's  a  devil,  a  devil,  the  Devil's  dam. 

Crre.    Tut!   she's  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to  him. 
I'll  tell  you.  Sir  Lucentio ;   When  the  priest 
Should  ask  —  if  Katharine  should  be  his  wife, 
'*  Ay,  by  gogs-wouns,"  quoth  he ;  and  swore  so  loud 
That,  all  amaz'd,  the  priest  let  fall  the  book: 
And,  as  he  stoop'd  again  to  take  it  up. 
This  mad-brain'd  bridegroom  took  him  such  a  cuff, 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book,  and  book  and  priest ; 
"  Now  take  them  up,"  quoth  he,  ♦'  if  any  list." 

Tra.     What  said  the  wench,  when  he  rose  again  ? 

Gre.    Trembled  and  shook;   for  why,  he  stamp'd 
and  swore. 
As  if  the  vicar  meant  to  cozen  him. 
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But  after  many  cetemomcB  done* 

He  calls  for  wine:-^«*A  kealth!"  quoth  lie»  m  if 

He  had  been  aboard,  cazouiing  to  his  mates 

After  a  storm :  «-^  Qnaff^d  off  the  mnscadel. 

And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  Sexton's  &ce; 

Having  no  othei  reason. 

But  that  his  beard  grew  thin  and  hungerly. 

And  seem'd  to  ask  him  sops  as  he  was  drinking. 

This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck. 

And  kiss'd  her  lips  with  sadi  a  clamorous  smack. 

That,  at  the  parting,  aU  the  ehurdi  did  echo. 

And  I,  seeing  this,  came  thence  for  very  shame; 

And  after  me,  I  know,  the  rout  is  coming : 

Such  a  mad  marriage  never  was  before* 

Hark !  hark  !  I  hear  the  minstrels  play.         [ Jftmc 

Enter  Petbuchio,  Kathabiita,  Bianca,  Baptista, 
HoBTXNSio,  Gbuhio,  and  Train, 

FeL    Oentlemen  and  friends,  I  thank  yon  fi>r  youi 


I  know  yon  think  to  dine  with  me  to-'day, 
And  have  prepar'd  gteat  store  of  wedding  cheer ; 
But  so  it  is,  my  haste  doth  call  me  henee. 
And  therefore  here  I  mean  to  take  my  leave. 

Bap.    Is't  possible  you  will  away  to-night? 

Pet,    I  must  away  to-day,  before  night  come: 
Make  it  no  wonder;  if  yon  knew  my  businees, 
You  would  entreat  me  rather  go  than  stay. 
And,  honest  company,  I  thank  you  all. 
That  have  beheld  me  give  away  myself 
To  this  most  patient,  sweet,  and  virtuous  wife: 
Dine  with  my  kther,  drink  »  health  to  me ; 
For  I  must  henee,  and  fitrewell  to  you  all. 

7Va.    Let  us  entreat  you  stay  till  after  dinner. 

Pet.    It  may  not  be. 
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Crre.  Let  me  entreat  yon. 

Pet.    It  cannot  be. 

Kath,  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet.    I  am  content* 

Kath.  Are  you  content  to  stay? 

Pet.    I  am  content  you  thall  entreat  me  stay; 
But  yet  not  stay,  entreat  me  how  you  can. 

Kath*    Now,  if  you  love  me,  stay. 

Pet.  Qmmio,  my  horse. 

Gru.    Ay,  sir,  they  be  ready ;  the  oats  have  eaten 
the  horses. 

Kath.    Nay,  then. 
Do  what  thou  canst,  I  will  not  go  to-day; 
No,  nor  to-morrow,  nor  till  I  please  myself. 
The  door  is  open,  sir;  there  lies  your  way; 
You  may  be  jogging  whiles  your  boots  are  green; 
For  me,  I'll  not  begtme  till  I  please  myself: 
'TIS  like  you'll  prore  a  jolly  surly  groom. 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly. 

Btq).     O  Kate,  content  thee;  pr'ythee  be  not  an- 

Kath.     I  will  be  angry.     What  hast  thou  to  do  ? 
Father,  be  quiet:  he  shall  stay  my  leisure. 

Ore.    Ay,  marry,  sir:  now  it  begins  to  work. 

Kedh.    Gtontlemen,  forward  to  the  bridal  dinner! 
I  see,  a  woman  may  be  made  a  fool 
If  she  had  not  a  spirit  to  resist. 

Pet.    They  shall  go  forward,  Kate,  at  thy  com- 
mand: 
Obey  the  bride,  you  that  attend  on  her: 
Go  to  the  feast,  revel  and  domineer. 
Carouse  full  measure  to  her  maidenhead. 
Be  mad  and  merry,  «^  or  go  hang  yourselves ; 
But  for  my  bonny  Kate,  she  must  with  me. 
fifay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret; 
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I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own ; 

She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels;  she  is  my  house. 

My  household-stuff,  my  field,  my  bam, 

My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  any  thing; 

And  here  she  stands,  touch  her  whoever  daia; 

ril  bring  mine  action  on  the  proudest  he 

That  stops  my  way  in  Padua.    CFrumio, 

Draw  forth  thy  weapon,  we  are  beset  with  thieres; 

Rescue  thy  mistress,  if  thou  be  a  man :  — 

Fear  not,  sweet  wench,  they  shall  not  touch  thee, 

Kate; 
ril  buckler  thee  against  a  million. 

{^Exeunt  Pbt.,  Kath.,  and  Qbv. 

Bap.    Nay,  let  them  go,  a  couple  of  quiet  ones. 

Gre.    Went  they  not  quickly,  I  should  die  with 
laughing. 

Tra.     Of  all  mad  matches,  never  was  the  like ! 

Luc,    Mistress,  what's  your  opinion  of  your  sister  ? 

Bian.    That,  being  mad  herself,  she's  madly  mated. 

Gre,    I  warrant  him,  Petruchio  is  Kated. 

Bap.    Neighbours  and  Mends,  though  bride  and 
bridegroom  wants 
For  to  supply  the  places  at  the  table. 
You  know  there  want  no  junkets  at  the  feast; 
Lucentio,  you  shall  supply  the  bridegroom's  place; 
And  let  Bianca  take  her  sister's  room. 

Tra*    Shall  sweet  Bianca  practise  how  to  bride  it } 

Bap.    She   shall,   Lucentio.  -^  Comoi    gentlemen, 
let's  go.  lExtunt. 
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ACT     IV, 
Bosirs  I.  —  A  Hall  in  Petbuchio's  Country  House. 

[Act  in.8e.IIL,  1628.] 

EaUr  Objjilio. 

Gbuuio. 

FIE,  fie,  on  all  tired  jades,  on  all  mad  masters, 
and  all  foul  ways !  Was  ever  man  so  beaten  ? 
was  ever  man  so  'ray'd?  was  ever  man  so  weary  ^ 
I  am  sent  before  to  make  a  fire,  and  they  are  com- 
ing after  to  warm  tbem.  Now,  were  not  I  a  little 
pot,  and  soon  hot,  my  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my 
teeth,  my  tongue  to  tiie  roof  of  my  mouth,  my  heart 
in  my  belly,  ere  I  should  come  by  a  fire  to  thaw 
me :  —  But,  I,  with  blowing  the  fire,  shall  warm  my- 
self; for,  considering  the  weather,  a  taller  man  than 
I  will  take  cold.    Holla,  ho !  Curtis ! 

Enter  Cubtis. 

Curtis.    Who  is  that  calls  so  coldly? 

Gru,  A  piece  of  ice.  If  thou  doubt  it,  thou  mayst 
slide  from  my  shoulder  to  my  heel,  with  no  greater  a 
run  but  my  head  and  my  neck.     A  fire,  good  Curtis. 

Cfurt,    Is  my  master  and  his  wife  coming,  Grumio  ? 

Gru.  O,  ay,  Curtis,  ay:  and  therefore  fire,  fire; 
cast  on  no  water. 

Ciirt    Is  she  so  hot  a  shrew  as  she's  reported? 

Gru,  She  was,  good  Curtis,  before  this  frost :  but, 
thou  know'st,  winter  tames  man,  woman,  and  beast : 
for  it  hath  tam'd  my  old  master  and  my  new  mis- 
tress, and  myself,  fellow  Curtis. 
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Curt.    Away,  you  three-incli  fool !     I  amno  beast. 

Gru.  Am  I  but  three  inches?  why,  thy  horn  is 
a  foot ;  and  so  long  am  I,  at  the  least.  But  wilt 
thou  make  a  fire,  or  shall  I  complain  on  thee  to  our 
mistress,  whose  hand  (she  being  now  at  hand)  thou 
shalt  soon  feel,  to  thy  cold  comfort,  for  being  slow 
in  thy  hot  office? 

Cvrt.  I  pr'ythee,  good  Qrumio,  tell  me,  how  goes 
the  world? 

Gru.  A  cold  world,  Curtis,  in  eyery  office  but 
thine;  and,  therefore,  fire.  Do  thy  duty,  and  have 
thy  duty;  for  my  master  and  mistress  are  almost 
frozen  to  death. 

Curt,  There's  fire  ready;  and,  therefore,  good 
Grumio,  the  news? 

Gru.  Why,  "  Jack,  boy  !  ho,  boy ! "  and  as  much 
news  as  thou  wilt. 

Curt,    Come,  you  are  so  full  of  conycatching. 

Gru,  Why,  therefore,  fire ;  for  I  have  caught  ex- 
treme cold.  Where's  the  cook?  Is  supper  ready, 
the  house  trimm'd,  rushes  strew'd,  cobwebs  swept? 
the  serring-men  in  their  new  fustian,  the  white  stock- 
ings, and  every  officer  his  wedding-garment  on  ?  Be 
the  jacks  fair  within,  the  jills  fair  without,  the  car- 
pets laid,  and  every  thing  in  order? 

Curt,  All  ready ;  and,  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  what 
news? 

Gru.  First,  know,  my  horse  is  tired;  my  master 
and  mistress  fallen  out. 

Curt.    How? 

Gru,  Out  of  their  saddles  into  the  dirt.  And 
thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

Curt,    Let's  ha' t,  good  Grumio. 

Gru,    Lend  thine  ear. 

Curt.    Here. 
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Gru.    There.  [^Striking  him. 

Curt,    This  *ti8  to  feel  a  tale,  not  to  hear  a  tale. 

Gru.  And  therefore  'tis  calFd  a  sensible  tale : 
and  this  cuff  was  but  to  knock  at  your  ear,  and 
beseech  list'ning.  Now  I  begin :  ImprifkU^  we  came 
d;wn  a  foul  hill,  my  master  riding  behind  my  mis- 
tress :  — 

CurL    Both  of  one  horse  ? 

Gru.    What's  that  to  thee? 

Curt.    Why,  a  horse. 

Gru.  Tell  thou  the  tale :  —  But  hadst  thou  not 
crossed  me,  thou  should' st  have  heard  how  her  horse 
fell,  and  she  under  her  horse;  thou  should'st  have 
heard  in  how  miry  a  place;  how  she  was  bemoil'd; 
how  he  left  her  with  the  horse  upon  her;  how  he 
beat  me  because  her  horse  stumbled ;  how  she  waded 
through  the  dirt  to  pluck  him  off  me ;  how  he  swore ; 
how  she  pray'd,  that  never  pray'd  before;  how  I 
cried ;  how  the  horses  ran  away ;  how  her  bridle  was 
burst ;  how  I  lost  my  crupper ;  with  many  things  o£ 
worthy  memory  which  now  shall  die  in  oblivion,  and 
thou  return  unexperienc'd  to  thy  grave. 

Curt,  By  this  reck'ning,  he  is  more  shrew  than 
she.     . 

Chru,  Ay ;  and  that  thou  and  the  proudest  of  you 
all  shall  find  when  he  comes  home.  But  what  talk 
I  of  this?  —  Call  forth  Nathaniel,  Joseph,  Nicholas, 
Philip,  Walter,  Sugarsop,  and  the  rest.  Let  their 
heads  be  sleekly  comb'd,  their  blue  coats  brush'd, 
and  their  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit:  let  them 
curtsey  with  their  left  legs ;  and  not  presume  to  touch 
a  hair  of  my  master's  horse-tail  till  they  kiss  their 
hands.     Are  they  all  ready? 

Curt.    They  are. 

Gru.    Call  them  forth. 

VOL.   IV.  CO 
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Cwrt,  Do  you  hear,  ho  ?  you  must  meet  my  mas- 
ter to  countenance  my  mistress. 

Gru.    Why,  she  hath  a  face  of  her  own. 

Curt.    Who  knows  not  that? 

Gru.  Thou,  it  seems,  that  call'st  for  company  to 
countenance  her. 

Curt.    I  call  them  forth  to  credit  her. 

Gru.    Why,  she  comes  to  hoirow  nothing  of  them. 

Enter  several  Servants. 

Nath,   Welcome  home,  Grumio! 

Phil.     How  now,  Grumio  ! 

Job.     What  Grumio ! 

Nick.     Fellow  Grumio! 

Nath.    How  now,  old  lad! 

Ctru.  Welcome,  you !  how  now,  you !  what,  you ! 
fellow,  you !  and  thus  much  for  greeting.  Now,  my 
spruce  companions,  is  all  ready,  and  all  things  neat? 

Nath.  All  things  is  ready!  how  near  is  our  mas* 
ter? 

Crru.  E'en  at  hand,  alighted  hy  this:  and  there- 
fore  be  not,  —  Cock's  passion,  silence!  —  I  hear  my 
master. 

Enter  Petbuchio  and  Kathabina. 

Pet.     Where  be  these  knayes  ?     What,  no  man  at 
door. 
To  hold  my  stirrup,  nor  to  take  my  horse? 
Where  is  Nathaniel,  Gregory,  Philip? 

All  Serv.    Here,  here,  sir ;  here,  sir. 

Pet.    Here,  sir!  here,  sir!   here,  sir!  here,  sir  I 
You  loggerheaded  and  unpolish'd  grooms! 
What,  no  attendance?   no  regard?   no  duty? 
Where  is  the  foolish  knaye  I  sent  before. 

Gru.    Here,  sir;   as  foolish  as  I  was  befoce. 
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Pet.    You  peasant  swain !  you  whoreson  malthorse 
drudge! 
Did  I  not  bid'  thee  meet  me  in  the  park, 
And  bring  along  these  rascal  knayes  with  thee; 

Gru.     Nathaniel's  coat,  sir,  was  not  fully  made. 
And  Gabriel's  pumps  were  all  \mpink'd  i'  th'  heel ; 
There  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  hat. 
And  Walter's  dagger  was  not  come  from  sheathing; 
There  were  none  fine  but  Adam,  Ralph,  and  Qregory ; 
The  rest  were  ragged,  old,  and  beggarly; 
Yet,  as  they  are,  here  are  they  come  to  meet  you. 

Pet,     Go,  rascals,  go,  and  fetch  my  supper  in,—: 

\_Exeunt  some  of  the  Servants. 

''Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led?"—         [Sings. 

Where  are  those  ^-  ?     Sit  down,  Kate,  and  welcome. 

Soud,  soud,  soud,  soud! 

Enter  Servants  with  supper. 

Why,  when,   I   say?  —  Nay,   good  sweet  Kate,  be 

merry. 
Off  with  my  boots,  you  rogues,  you  villains ;  When  ? 

«*  It  was  the  friar  of  orders  grey^       [Sings. 
As  he  forth  walked  on  his  way :  *'  — 

Out,  you  rogue!  you  pluck  my  foot  awry: 
Take  that,  and  mend  the  plucking  of  the  other.  — 

[Strikes  him. 
Be  merry,  Kate :  —  Some  water  here ;   what,  ho ! 

Enter  Servant,  with  water, 

Where's  my  spaniel  Troilus  ?  —  Sirrah,  get  you  hence. 
And  bid  my  cousin  Ferdinand  come  hither: 

[Exit  Servant. 
One,  Kate,  that  you  must  kiss,  and  be  acquainted 
with. 
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Where  are  my  slippers  ?  —  Shall  I  have  some  water  ? 
\^A  basin  is  presented  to  him. 
Come,  Kate,  and  wash,  and  welcome  heartily :  -— 
You  whoreson  villain!   will  you  let  it  fall? 

[Strikes  him. 

Kath.     Patience,  I   pray  you  ;  'twas  a  fault  un- 
willing. 

Pet.     A  whoreson,  beetle-headed,  flap-ear'd  knave ! 
Come,  Kate,  sit  down;  I  know  you  have  a  stomach. 
Will  you  give  thanks,  sweet  Kate,  or  else  shall  I? 
What's  this?   mutton? 
-  1  Serv*  Ay.  • 

Pet.  Who  brought  it? 

1  Serv.  I. 

Pet.     'Tis  burnt;  and  so  is  all  the  meat: 
What  dogs  are  -these  !  —  Where  is  the  rascal  cook  ? 
How  durst  you,  villains,  bring  it  from  the  dresser, 
And  serve  it  thus  to  me  that  love  it  not? 
There,  take  it  to  you,  trenchers,  cups,  and  all: 

[^Throws  ike  meaty  4*0.,  at  the  servants. 
You  heedless  joltheads,  and  unmanner*d  slaves ! 
What,  do  you  grumble?     I'll  be  with  you  straight. 

Kath.     1  pray  you,  husband,  be  not  so  disquiet; 
The  meat  was  well,  if  you  were  so  contented. 

Pet.     1   tell    thee,   Kate,  'twas    burnt   and   dried 
away; 
And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it. 
For  it  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger; 
And  better  'twere  that  both  of  us  did  fast. 
Since  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  choleric, 
llian  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh. 
Be  patient ;  to-morrow  't  shall  be  mended. 
And,  for  this  night,  we'll  fast  for  company: 
Come,  I  will  bring  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber. 

[^Exeunt  Petbvchio,  Eathabina,  and  Cubtis. 
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Nath.   {_AdvaneingJ]  Peter,  didst  ever  see  the  like  ? 
Peter.    He  kills  her  in  her  own  humour. 

Enter  Cubtis. 

Gru.    Where  is  he? 

Curt.    In  her  chamber. 
Making  a  sermon  of  continency  to  her : 
And  rails,  and  swears,  and  rates,  —  that  she,  poor  soui, 
Knows  not  which  way  to  stand,  to  look,  to  speak; 
And  sits  as  one  new-risen  from  a  dream. 
Away,  away!  for  he  is  coming  hither.  [^Exeunt, 

Enter  Petbuchio. 

Pet.    Thus  have  I  politicly  begun  my  reign. 
And  'tis  my  hope  to  end  successfully. 
My  falcon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing  empty ; 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  full-gorg*d; 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 
Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard. 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call ; 
That  is,  to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  these  kites. 
That  biite,  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient. 
She  eat  no  meat  to-day,  nor  noue  shall  eat; 
Last  night  she  slept  not,  nor  to-night  she  shall  not ; 
As  with  the  meat,  some  undeserved  fault 
I'll  find  about  the  making  of  the  bed ; 
And  here  I'll  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  bolster, 
This  way  the  coverlet,  another  way  the  sheets :  — 
Ay,  and  amid  this  hurly  I  intend, 
That  all  is  done  in  reverend  care  of  her ; 
And,  in  conclusion,  she  shall  watch  all  night: 
And,  if  she  chance  to  nod,  I'll  rail  and  brawl. 
And  with  the  clamour  keep  her  stiU  awake. 
This  is  a  way  to  kiU  a  wife  with  kindness; 
And  thus  I'll  curb  her  mad  and  headstrong  humour. 
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He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  shrew, 

Now  let  him  speak;  'tis  charity  to  shew.        [EteU. 


SOSKE  IL 
[Act  m.  8a  lY^  16tt.] 

Padua.     Before  Baftisxa's  House. 

Enter  Tbjlkio  and  Hobteksio. 

7Va.     Is't    possible,   Mend    Licio,   that    Mistress 
Bianca 
Doth  fancy  any  other  but  Lucentio? 
I  tell  yon,  sir,  she  bears  me  fair  in  hand. 

Har.     Sir,  to  satisfy  you  in  what  I  have  said. 
Stand  by,  and  mark  ^e  manner  of  his  teaching. 

[^They  stand  aside. 

Enter  Bianoa  and  Ltjgsntio. 
Luc.    Now,  Mistress,  profit  you  in  what  yon  read  ? 
Bian.    What,  Master,  read  you?  first  resolve  me 

that. 
Luc.    I  read  that  I  profess,  the  art  to  love. 
Bian.    And  may  you  prove,  sir.  Master  of  your  Art ! 
Luc.    While  you,  sweet  dear,  prove  mislxess  of  my 
heart!  {^Ihey  retire. 

Hot.    Qmck  proeeeders,  marry!    Now,  tell  me,  I 
pray. 
You  that  durst  swear  that  your  mistress  Bianca 
Lov*d  none  in  the  world  so  well  as  Lucentio. 

Tra.     O  despiteftil  love!  unconstant  womankind  I 
I  tell  thee,  lido,  this  is  wonderful. 

Hot.    Mistake  no  more:   I  am  not  Udo, 
Nor  a  musician,  as  I  seem  to  be; 
But  one  that  scorns  to  live  in  this  disguise. 
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For  Bnch  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentleman. 
And  makes  a  god  of  such  a  cullion : 
Know,  sir,  that  I  am  calFd  Hortensio. 

7Va.     Signior  Hortensio,  I  have  often  heard 
Of  your  entire  affection  to  Bianca ; 
And  since  mine  eyes  are  witness  of  her  lightness, 
I  will  with  you,  —  if  you  be  so  contented,  — 
Forswear  Bianca,  and  her  loye  for  oyer. 

Hot.     See,   how   they  kiss    and   court !      Signior 
Lucentio, 
Here  is  my  hand,  and  here  I  firmly  tow 
Neyer  to  woo  her  more,  but  do  forswear  her. 
As  one  unworthy  all  the  former  favours 
That  I  have  fondly  flatter'd  her  withal. 

3Va.     And  here  I  take  the  like  unfeigned  oath, 
Never  to  marry  with  her  though  she  would  entreat: 
Fie  on  her !   see,  how  beastly  she  doth  court  him. 

Hot,     'Would   all   the   world,  but  he,  had   quite 
forsworn  [her]  ! 
For  me,  that  I  may  surely  keep  mine  oath, 
I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow 
Ere  three  days  pass ;   which  hath  as  long  lov*d  me, 
As  I  have  lov*d  this  proud  disdainful  haggard : 
And  so  faxewell,  Signior  Lucentio. 
Kindness  in  women,  not  their  beauteous  looks. 
Shall  win  my  love:    and  so  I  take  my  leave, 
In  resolution  as  I  swore  before.     [^Exit  Hobteksio. 
[LucsKTio  and  Bianca  advance. 

Tra.    Mistress  Bianca,  bless  you  with  such  grace 
As  'longeth  to  a  lover's  blessed  case ! 
Nay,  I  have  ta'en  you  napping,  gentle  love; 
And  have  forsworn  you  with  Hortensio. 

Bian,    Tranio,  you  jest.     But  have  you  both  for- 
sworn me? 

Tra.    Mistress,  we  have. 
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Luc.  Then  we  are  rid  cf  Lido. 

Tra,     T  faith,  he'll  have  a  lusty  widow  now. 
That  shall  be  woo'd  and  wedded  in  a  daj. 

Bicm.    God  give  him  joy ! 

Tra,    Ay,  and  he'll  tame  her. 

Bian.  He  says  so,  Tranio. 

Tra.     'Faith,  he  is  gone  unto  the  taming-school. 

Bian.    The  taming-school !  what,  is  there  such  • 
place? 

Tra.    Ay,  Mistress,  and  Petruchio  is  the  master ; 
That  teacheth  tricks  eleyen  and  twenty  long. 
To  tame  a  shrew,  and  charm  her  chattering  tongue. 

Enter  Biondbllo,  running, 

Bian.    O  Master,  Master,  I  have  watch'd  so  long 
That  I  am  dog-weary;   but  at  last  I  spied 
An  ancient  angel  coming  down  the  hill 
Will  serve  the  turn. 

Tra.  What  is  he,  Biondello? 

Bum.    Master,  a  mercatante,  or  a  pedant, 
I  know  not  what;  but  formal  in  appazel. 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  &ther. 

Lue.    And  what  of  him,  Tranio  ? 

Tra.    If  he  be  credulous,  and  trust  my  tale, 
I'll  make  him  glad  to  seem  Vincentio, 
And  give  assurance  to  Bap^ta  Minola, 
As  if  he  were  the  right  Vincentio. 
Take  in  your  love,  and  then  let  me  alone. 

[JEseufU  LuoBKTio  and  Biavoa^ 

Enter  a  Pedant. 
Pedant.    God  save  you,  sir! 
Tra.  And  you,  sir!  you  are  welooma 

Travel  you  far  on,  or  are  you  at  the  furthest? 
Fed.    Sir,  at  the  forthest  for  a  week  or  two ; 
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But  tlien  up  &rther;   and  aa  far  as  Rome; 
Ajid  so  to  Tripoli,  if  Qod  lend  me  life. 

IVa.     What  countrjmany  I  pray? 

Fed.  Of  Mantua. 

IVo.     Of  Mantua,  sir  ?  —  marry,  Qod  forbid ! 
And  come  to  Padua,  careless  of  your  life  ? 

Fed.    My  life,  sir !  how,  I  pray  ?  for  that  goes  hard 

Tra.    'Tis  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 
To  come  to  Padua.     Enow  you  not  the  cause? 
Your  ships  are  stayed  at  Venice;  and  the  Duke 
(For  private  quarrel  'twixt  your  duke  and  him) 
Hath  publish'd  and  proclaimed  it  openly: 
'Tis  marvel ;  but  that  you  are  but  newly  come, 
You  might  have  heard  it  else  proclaim'd  about. 

Fed.     Alas,  sir,  it  is  worse  for  me  than  so; 
For  I  have  bills  for  money  by  exchange 
From  Florence,  and  must  here  deliver  them. 

Tra,     Well,  sir,  to  do  you  courtesy. 
This  will  I  do,  and  this  I  will  advise  you : 
First,  tell  me,  have  you  ever  been  at  Pisa? 

Fed,    Ay,  sir,  in  Pisa  have  I  often  been; 
Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 

Dra,    Among  them,  know  you  one  Vincentio? 

Fed.    I  know  him  not,  but  I  have  heard  of  him; 
A  merchant  of  incomparable  wealth. 

Tra.     He  is  my  father,  sir;  and,  sooth  to  say. 
In  countenance  somewhat  doth  resemble  you. 

Bion.     [^Aside.']    As  much  as  an  apple  doth  an 
oyster,  and  all  one. 

Tra.    To  save  your  life  in  this  extremity, 
This  favour  will  I  do  you  for  his  sake ; 
And  think  it  not  the  worst  of  all  your  fortunes, 
That  you  are  like  to  Sir  Vincentio. 
His  name  and  eredit  shall  you  undertake, 
And  in  my  house  you  shall  be  friendly  lodg'd. 
cc2 
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Look,  that  you  take  upon  you  as  you  should;  — 
You  understand  me,  sir:   so  shall  you  stay 
Till  you  have  done  your  business  in  the  city. 
If  this  be  court'sy,  sir,  accept  of  it. 

Fed.     0,  sir,  I  do ;  and  will  repute  you  over 
The  patron  of  my  life  and  liberty. 

TVd.     Then  go  with  me,  to  make  the  matter  good. 
This,  by  the  way,  I  let  you  understand: 
My  father  is  here  look'd  for  every  day,* 
To  pass  assurance  of  a  dower  in  marriage 
'Twizt  me  and  one  Baptista's  daughter  here: 
In  all  these  circumstances  I'll  instruct  you : 
Go  with  me,  to  clothe  you  as  becomes  you. 

lExemU 

ScEiri  in. 

[Act  IV.  80.  L,  1028.] 

A  Room  in  Petbuohio's  House, 

Enter  Kathabiita.  and  Gbvxio.  ^ 
Gru,     No,  no,  forsooth;  I  dare  not,  for  my  lifb. 
Kath.   The  more  my  wrong,  the  more  his  spite 
appears : 
What,  did  he  marry  me  to  famish  me? 
Beggars  that  come  unto  my  father's  door. 
Upon  entreaty,  have  a  present  alms; 
If  not,  elsewhere  they  meet  with  charity : 
But  I,  who  never  knew  how  to  entreat. 
Nor  never  needed  that  I  should  entreat, 
Am  starv'd  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep ; 
With  oaths  kept  waking,  and  with  brawling  fed: 
And  that  which  spites  me  more  than  all  these  wioiti. 
He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love ; 
As  who  should  say,  if  I  should  sleep,  or  eat. 
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Twere  deadly  sickness,  or  else  present  death. 
I  pr*]rtliee  go,  and  get  me  some  repast; 
I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food. 

Gru.    What  say  you  to  a  neat's  foot? 

Kath,    'Tis  passing  good ;  I  pr'ythee  let  me  have  it. 

Gfrv.     I  fear  it  is  too  choleric  a  meat: 
How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe,  finely  broil'd? 

Kath.     I  like  it  well:  good  Grumio,  fetch  it  me. 

Gfrv.     I  cannot  tell;  I  fear  'tis  choleric. 
What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef,  and  mustard? 

Kath*    A  dish  that  I  do  lore  to  feed  upon. 

Gru.    Ay,  but  the  mustard  is  too  hot  a  little. 

Kath.    Why,  then,  the  beef,  and  let  the  mustard 
rest. 

Gfrtc.     Nay,  then  I  will  not;    you  shall  haye  the 
mustard. 
Or  else  you  get  no  beef  of  Qrumio. 

Kath,     Then  both,  or  one,  or  any  thing  thou  wilt. 

Chru.    Why,  then,  the  mustard  without  the  beefl 

Kath.     Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  false  deluding  slave, 

IBeaU  him. 
That  feed'st  me  with  the  very  name  of  meat : 
Sorrow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you, 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery! 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  I  say. 

Enter  Petbuchio  with  a  dish  of  meat^   and  Hox« 

TEN8I0. 

Pet.     How  fares  my  Kate?     What,  sweeting,  all 

amort? 
Hor.    Mistress,  what  cheer? 
Kaih.  'Faith,  as  cold  as  can  be. 

Pet.    Pluck  up  thy  spirits,  look  cheerfiQly  upon 

me. 
Here,  love;  thou  see'st  how  diligent  I  am. 
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To  dress  thy  meat  myself,  and  bring  it  thee: 

ISeU  the  disk  on  a  table. 
I  am  sure,  sweet  Kate,  this  kindness  merits  thanks. 
What,  not  a  word?     Nay,  then  thou  loT*st  it  not. 
And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  'proof: 
Here,  take  away  this  dish. 

Kaih.  I  pray  you,  let  it  stand. 

Fei.    The  poorest  sendee  is  repaid  with  thanks; 
And  so  shall  mine,  before  you  touch  the  meat 

Kath.    I  thank  you,  sir. 

Hor.    Signior  Petruchio,  fie!  you  are  to  blame: 
Come,  Mistress  Kate,  I'll  bear  you  company. 

Pet.     {^Aside.']    Eat  it  up  all,  Hortensio,  if  thou 
loyest  me.— 
Much  good  do  it  unto  thy  gentle  heart, 
Kate !  eat  apace :  —  And  now,  my  honey  Iotc, 
Will  we  return  unto  thy  father's  house; 
And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best. 
With  silken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings. 
With  rufis,  and  cufis,  and  farthingales,  and  things; 
With  scarfs,  and  £uis,  and  double  change  of  brav'ry. 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knav'ry. 
What,  hast  thou  din'd  ?     The  taQor  stays  thy  leisure, 
To  deck  thy  body  with  his  ruffling  treasure. 

Enter  Tailor. 
Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  these  ornaments ; 

Enter  Haberdasher. 
Lay  forth  the  gown.  —  What  news  with  you,  sir? 
Haberdasher.    Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did 

bespeak. 
Pet.    Why,  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer; 
A  velvet  dish;— -fie,  fie!  'tis  lewd  and  filthy; 
Why,  'tis  a  cockle,  or  a  walnut^shell. 
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A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap; 
Away  with  it;  come,  let  me  have  a  bigger. 

Katk.     I'll  have  no  bigger ;  this  doth  fit  the  time, 
And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these. 

Pet.    When  yon  are  gentle  you  shall  have  one  too, 
And  not  till  then. 

Hot.     lAnde.'\      That  will  not  be  in  haste. 

Kath,     Why,   sir,   I   trust,  I   may  have   leave   to 
speak; 
And  speak  I  will.     I  am  no  child,  no  babe : 
Your  betters  have  endur'd  me  say  my  mind; 
And,  if  you  cannot,  best  you  stop  your  ears. 
My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart ; 
Or  else  my  heart,  concealing  it,  will  break; 
And  rather  than  it  shall,  I  will  be  free 
Even  to  the  uttermost,  as  I  please,  in  words. 

Pet.    Why,  thou  say'st  true ;  it  is  a  paltry  cap, 
A  custard-coffin,  a  bawble,  a  silken  pie : 
I  love  thee  well,  in  that  thou  lik'st  it  not. 

Kath.     Love  me,  or  love  me  not,  I  like  the  cap. 
And  it  I  will  have,  or  I  will  have  none. 

Pet.    Thy  gown  ?  why,  ay.  —  Come,  tailor,  let  us 
see't. 

0  mercy,  Ood !  what  masking  stuff  is  here ! 
What's  this  i  a  sleeve  ?  'tis  like  a  demi-cannon : 
What !  up  and  down,  carv'd  like  an  apple-tart  ? 
Here's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish,  and  slash, 
Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop : 

Why,  what,  o'  Devil's  name,  tailor,  call'st  thou  this  ? 

Hor.     {^Aside,'\    I  see,  she's  like  to  have  neither 
cap  nor  gown. 

Tailor.     You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well. 
According  to  the  fashion  and  the  time. 

Pet.     Marry,  and  did ;  but  if  you  be  remembor'd, 

1  did  not  bid  you  mar  it  to  the  time. 
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Go,  hop  me  oyer  every  kennel  home. 

For  you  shall  hop  without  my  custom,  sir: 

ril  none  of  it ;  hence,  make  your  best  of  it 

Kath.    I  never  saw  a  better  ftshion'd  gown. 
More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more  commendable : 
Belike,  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me. 

Pet,    Why,  true ;  he  means  to  make  a  puppet  of 
thee, 

Tai.     She  says  your  worship  means  to  make  a  pup- 
pet of  her. 

Pet.     O  monstrous  arrogance!     Thou  liest,  thou 
thread,  thou  thimble. 
Thou  yard,  three  quarters,  half  yard,  quarter,  nail. 
Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter  cricket  thou: 
Brav'd  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of  thread! 
Away,  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant, 
Or  I  shall  so  be-mete  thee  with  thy  yard. 
As  thou  shalt  think  on  prating  whilst  thou  liVst! 
I  tell  thee,  I,  that  thou  hast  marr*d  her  gown. 

Tai,    Your  worship  is  deceiv'd ;  the  gown  is  made 
Just  as  my  master  had  direction: 
Orumio  gave  order  how  it  should  be  done. 

Gru,    I  gave  him  no  order;  I  gave  him  the  stufL 

Tai.     But  how  did  you  desire  it  should  be  made? 

Gm.    Marry,  sir,  with  needle  and  thread. 

Tai,    But  did  you  not  request  to  have  it  cut? 

Gru,    Thou  hast  fac'd  many  things;  — 

Tai,    I  have. 

Qru,  Face  not  me.  Thou  hast  brav'd  many  men ; 
brave  not  me.  I  will  neither  be  fieu^'d  nor  brav'd.  I 
say  unto  thee  —  I  bid  thy  master  out  out  the  gown ; 
but  I  did  not  bid  him  cut  it  to  pieces :  — ergo^  thou 
liest. 

Tai.    Why,  here  is  the  note  of  the  fiwhion  to  tes« 
tify. 
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Pet.    Read  it. 

Gru.    The  note  lies  in 's  throat  if  he  say  I  said  so. 

Tai.     ImprimiSy  "A  loose-bodied  gown,  —  " 

Gru,  Master,  if  ever  I  said  loose-bodied  gown,  sew 
me  ill  the  skirts  of  it,  and  beat  me  to  death  with  a 
bottom  of  brown  thread :  I  said  a  gown. 

Pet,     Proceed. 

Tai.     "With  a  small  compass'd  cape,  — " 

Chru.    I  confess  the  cape. 

Tai.    "With  a  trunk  sleeve,  —  " 

Gru.    I  confess  two  sleeves. 

Tai.     "  The  sleeves  curiously  cut." 

Pet.     Ay,  there's  the  villainy. 

Gru,  Error  i'  th'  bill,  sir ;  error  i'  th'  bill !  1  com- 
manded the  sleeves  should  be  cut  out,  and  sew'd  up 
again  :  and  that  I'll  prove  upon  thee,  though  thy  little 
finger  be  armed  in  a  thimble. 

Tai.  This  is  true,  that  I  say;  an  I  had  thee  in 
place  where,  thou  should'st  know  it. 

Gru.  I  am  for  thee  straight:  take  thou  the  bill, 
give  me  thy  mete-yard,  and  spare  not  me. 

Hot,  God-a-mercy,  Grumio !  then  he  shall  have 
no  odds. 

Pet,    Well,  sir,  in  brief,  the  gown  is  not  for  me. 

Gru,     You  are  i'  th'  right,  sir ;  'tis  for  my  mistress. 

Pet,     Go,  take  it  up  unto  thy  master's  use. 

Gru,  Villain,  not  for  thy  life !  Take  up  my  mis- 
tress' gown  for  thy  master's  use ! 

Pet,     Why,  sir,  what's  your  conceit  in  that? 

Chru.    O,  sir,  the  conceit  is  deeper  than  you  think  for : 
Take  up  my  mistress'  gown  to  his  master's  use ! 
O,  fie,  fie,  fie! 

Pet.    [ilnde.]    Hortensio,  say  thou  wilt  see  ths 
tailor  paid:-~ 
Go  take  it  hence ;  begone,  and  say  no  more. 
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Hot.     Tailor,  I'll  pay  thee  for  thy  gown  to-mor- 
row. , 
Take  no  unkindness  of  his  hasty  words : 
Away,  I  say;  commend  me  to  thy  master. 

[^Exemni  Tailor  ead  Haherdasher. 

Pef.    Well,  come,  my  Kate;  we  will  unto  yonr 
father's. 
Even  in  these  honest  mean  habiliments; 
Our  purses  shall  be  proud,  our  g^azments  poor: 
For  'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich ; 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds, 
So  honour  'peareth  in  the  meanest  habit. 
What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark. 
Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful? 
Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel. 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye? 
O,  no,  good  Kate;  neither  art  thou  the  worse 
For  this  poor  furniture  and  mean  array. 
If  thou  account' st  it  shame,  lay  it  on  me : 
And  therefore  frolic;  we  will  hence  forthwith. 
To  feast  and  sport  us  at  thy  father's  house. 
Oo,  call  my  men,  and  let  us  straight  to  him; 
And  bring  our  horses  unto  Long-lane  end; 
There  will  we  mount,  and  thither  walk  on  foot. 
Let's  see;  I  think  'tis  now  some  seven  o'clock. 
And  well  we  may  come  there  by  dinner-time. 

Kath,    I  dare  assure  you,  sir,  'tis  almost  two; 
And  'twill  be  supper-time  ere  you  come  there. 

Pel.    It  shall  be  seven  ere  I  go'  to  horse : 
Look,  what  I  speak,  or  do,  or  think  to  do, 
You  are  still  crossing  it.  —  Sirs,  left  alone: 
I  will  not  go  to-day;  and  ere  I  do, 
It  shall  be  what  o'clock  I  say  it  is. 

Hot.    Why,  so!    this  gallant  will  command  the 
sun.  \JExeimt. 
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SoBirs   IV. 

[iUst  tV.  Bo.  n.,  lfi2S.] 

Padua.    Before  Bjlftistjlb  House. 
Enier  Tbanio,  and  the  Pedant  dressed  like  Vik- 

CEITTIO. 

Tra.    Sir*  tMs  ia  the  house.     Please  it  you  that 
I  call? 

Ped.    Ay,  what  else?  and,  but  I  be  deceiv'd, 
Signior  Baptista  may  remember  me. 
Near  twenty  years  ago,  in  Genoa, 
Where  we  were  lodgers  at  the  Pegasus. 

Tra.     'lis  well ;  and  hold  your  own,  in  any  case, 
With  such  austerity  as  'longeth  to  a  father. 

Enter  Biondsllo. 

Fed.    I  warrant  you:   But,  sir,  here  comes  your 
boy; 
*Twere  good  he  were  school'd. 

Tra,     Fear  you  not  him.     Sirrah  Biondello, 
Now  do  your  duty  throughly,  I  advise  you; 
Imagine  'twere  the  right  Vincentio. 

Bian.    Tut !  fear  not  me. 

Tra,     But  hast  thou  done  thy  errand  to  Baptista  ? 

Bion,     I  told  him  that  your  father  was  at  Venice, 
And  that  you  look'd  for  him  this  day  in  Padua. 

TVa.     Thou'rt  a  tall  fellow;   hold  thee  that  to 
drink. 
Here  comes  Baptista :  — >  set  your  countenance,  sir 

Enter  Baftista  and  Luosktio.  i 

Signior  Baptista,  you  are  happily  met :  — 
Sir,  [to  the  Pedant,]   this   is   the  gentleman   I  told 
you  of: 

OL.  IV.  D  D    .  jj 
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I  pray  you,  stand  good  fiiiher  to  me  now; 
Give  me  Bianca  for  my  patrimony. 

Fed.     Soft,  son! 
Sir,  by  your  leave,  having  come  to  Padua 
To  gather  in  some  debts,  my  son  Lucentio 
Made  me  acquainted  with  a  weighty  cause 
Of  love  between  your  daughter  and  himself: 
And,  —  for  the  good  report  I  hear  of  you ; 
And  for  the  love  he  beareth  to  your  daughter, 
And  she  to  him,  —  to  stay  him  not  too  long, 
I  am  content,  in  a  good  fiither's  care, 
To  have  him  mateh'd;  and,-* if  you  please  to  like 
No  worse  than  I,  —  upon  some  agreement, 
Me  shall  you  find  ready  and  willing 
With  one  consent  to  have  her  so  bestowed; 
For  curious  I  cannot  be  with  you, 
Signior  Baptista,  of  whom  I  hear  so  well. 

J?ap.     Sir,  pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  say; ^ 
Your  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  me  well. 
Right  true  it  is,  your  son  Lucentio  here 
Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  she  loveth  him. 
Or  both  dissemble  deeply  their  affections. 
And,  therefore,  if  you  say  no  more  than  this, 
That  like  a  father  you  i/nll  deal  with  him. 
And  pass  my  daughter  a  sufficient  dower, 
The  match  is  made,  and  all  is  done: 
Your  son  shall  have  my  daughter  with  consent. 

Dra,    I  thank  you,  sir.    Where  then  do  you  kno^ 
best. 
We  be  affied,  and  such  assurance  ta'en. 
As  shall  with  either  part's  agreement  stand? 

Bap,     Not  in  my  house,  Lucentio ;  for,  you  know 
Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants : 
Besides,  old  Gremio  is  heark*ning  still ; 
^nd,  happely,  we  might  be  interrupted. 
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Tra.     Then  at  my  lodging,  an  it  like  you: 
There  doth  my  father  lie;  and  there,  this  night. 
We'll  pass  the  business  privately  and  well: 
Send  for  your  daughter  by  your  servant  here; 
My  boy  shall  fetoh  the  soriTener  presently.     ^ 
The  worst  is  this,  that  at  bo  slender  warning. 
You  aie  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance. 

Bap.     It  likes  me  well:   Cambio,  hie  you  home. 
And  bid  Bianca  make  her  ready  straight; 
And,  if  you  will,  tell  what  hath  happened,— > 
Lucentio's  father  is  aniy'd  in  Padua, 
And  how  she's  like  to  be  Lucentio's  wife! 

Lue.    1   pray  the    gods    she    may,  with    all   my 
heart! 

Tra,     Dally  not  with  the  gods,  but  get  thee  gone. 
Signior  Baptista,  shall  I  lead  the  way? 
Welcome!  one  mess  is  like  to  be  your  cheer; 
Come,  sir;  we  will  better  it  in  Pisa. 

Bap,  I  follow  you. 

^Exeunt  Tbanio,  Pedant,  and  Baptista. 

Bion.     Cambio. 

Lue.  What  say'st  thou,  Biondello? 

Bion.     You  saw  my  master  wink  and  laugh  upon 
you? 

Luc.     Biondello,  what  of  that  ? 

Bian.  'Faith,  nothing;  but  he  has  left  me  here 
behind  to  expound  the  meaning  or  moral  of  his  signs 
and  tokens. 

Lue.    1  pray  thee  moralize  them. 

Bian,  Then  thus.  Baptista  is  safe,  talking  with 
the  deceiving  father  of  a  deoeitfUl  son. 

Ltte,     And  what  of  him  ? 

Bian.  His  daughter  is  to  be  brought  by  you  to 
the  supper. 

Lue^    And  then? 
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Bion,  The  old  priest  at  Saint  Luke's  church  is 
at  your  command  at  all  hours. 

Luc.     And  what  of  all  this  I 

Bum,  I  cannot  tell ;  expect  they  are  busied  about 
a  counterfeit  assurance;  take  you  assurance  of  her 
cvm  prvoiUgio  ad  imprimendum  solum :  to  th'  church ; 
-*take  the  priest,  clerk,  and  some  sufficient  honefit 
witnesses : 
If  this  be  not  that  you  look  for,  I  have  no  more  to 

say. 
But  bid  Bianca  fiurewell  for  ever  and  a  day.       [Gotn^. 

Lue.     Hear'st  thou,  Biondello? 

Bion.  I  cannot  tarry.  I  knew  a  wench  married 
in  an  afternoon,  as  she  went  to  the  garden  for  pars- 
ley  to  stuff  a  rabbit ;  and  so  may  you,  sir ;  and  so 
adieu,  sir.  My  master  hath  appointed  me  to  go  to 
Saint  Luke's,  to  bid  the  priest  be  ready  to  come 
against  you  come  with  your  appendix.  [_ExiL 

Luc.     1  may,  and  will,  if  she  be  so  contented: 
She  will  be  pleas' d,  then  wherefore  should  I  doubt  ? 
Hap  what  hap  may,  I'll  roundly  go  about  her; 
It  shall  go  hard,  if  Cambio  go  without  her.        [£rtf . 


scxifE  y. 

[Act  IT.  Sa  XIL,  1028.] 

A  public  Road. 

Enter  Pxtbuchio,  Katkabiica,  and  Ho&txvsio. 

Pet,    Come  on,  o'  Qod's  name ;  once  more  toward 

our  father's. 
Good  Lord,  how  bright  and  goodly  shines  the  moon ! 
Kath.    The  moon !  the  sun ;  it  is  not  moonlight 

now. 
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Pet,    I  say  it  is  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright 

Kaih.     I  know  it  Is  the  sun  that  shines  so  bright 

Pet.    Now,  by  my  mother's  son,  and   that's  my- 
self, 
It  shall  be  moon,  or  star,  or  what  I  list, 
Or  ere  I  journey  to  your  father's  house : 
Go  on,  and  fetch  our  horses  back  again. 
Evermore  cross'd  and  cross'd:    nothing  but  cross'd! 

Hor,     Say  as  he  says,  or  we  shall  never  go. 

Kath,     Forward,  I  pray,  since  we  have  come  so  far. 
And  be  it  moon,  or  sun,  or  what  you  please: 
And  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  rush  candle. 
Henceforth  I  vow  it  shall  be  so  for  me. 

Pet.     I  say  it  is  the  moon. 

Kath,  I  know  it  is  the  moon. 

Pet.     Nay,  then  you  lie;  it  is  the  blessed  sun. 

Kath.     Then,  Qod  be  bless' d,  it  is  the  blessed  sun : 
But  sun  it  is  not,  when  you  say  it  is  not; 
And  the  moon  changes  even  as  your  mind. 
What  you  will  have  it  nam'd,  even  that  it  is; 
And  so  it  shall  be  so  for  Katharine. 

Hor.     Petruchio,  go   thy  ways;   the  field  is  won. 

Pet.    Well,  forward,  forward :  thus  the  bowl  should 
run. 
And  not  unluckily  against  the  bias. 
But  soft!     [What]  company  is  coming  here? 

Enter  Vincentio,  in  a  travelling  dress, 

[To  ViNCENTio.]     Good  morrow,  gentle  mistress: 

Where  away? 
Tell  me,  sweet  Kate,  and  tell  me  truly  too. 
Hast  thou  beheld  a  fresher  gentlewoman? 
Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks? 
What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty 
As  those  two  eyes  become  that  heavenly  face? 
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Fair  lovely  maid,  once  more  good  day  to  thee: 
Sweet  Kate,  embrace  her  for  her  beauty's  sake. 

Hot.     'A  will  make  the  man  mad  to  make  a  wo< 
man  of  him. 

Kalh.    Young  budding  virgin,  fair,  and  fresh,  and 
sweet, 
Whither  away?  or  where  is  thy  abode? 
Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child; 
Happier  the  man  whom  favourable  stars 
Allot  thee  for  his  lovely  bedfellow! 

Pet.     Why,  how  now,  Kate  ?     I  hope  thou  art  not 
mad: 
This  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  wither'd. 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  say'st  he  is. 

Kath,     Pardon,  old  father,  my  mistaking  eyes, 
That  have  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  sun 
That  every  thing  I  look  on  seemeth  green: 
Now  I  perceive  thou  art  a  reverend  father; 
Pardon,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  mad  mistaking. 

Pet.     Do,  good  old  g^randsire ;  and,  withal,  make 
known 
Which  way  thou  travellest :  if  along  with  us. 
We  shall  be  joyful  of  thy  company. 

Vincentio.     Fair  sir,  and  you  my  merry  mistress, 
That  with  your  strange  encounter  much  amaz'd  me, 
My  name  is  call'd  Vincentio:  my  dwelling  Pisa; 
And  bound  I  am  to  Padua,  there  to  visit 
A  son  of  mine,  which  long  I  have  not  seen. 

Pet.     What  is  his  name? 

Vin.  Lucentio,  gentle  sir. 

Pet.     Happily  met;  the  happier  for  thy  son. 
And  now  by  law,  as  well  as  reverend  age, 
I  may  entitle  thee  my  loving  father; 
The  sister  to  my  wife,  this  gentlewoman. 
Thy  son  by  this  hath  married.    Wonder  not. 
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Nor  be  not  griey'd ;  slie  is  of  good  esteexn. 
Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth; 
Beside,  so  qualified  as  may  beseem 
The  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman. 
Let  me  embrace  with  old  Vincentio ; 
And  wander  we  to  see  thy  honest  son, 
\^lio  will  of  thy  arrival  be  fiill  joyous. 

Vin.    But  is  this  true,  or  is  it  else  your  pleas- 
ure, 
Like  pleasant  travellers,  to  break  a  jest 
Upon  the  company  you  overtake? 

Hot,     I  do  assure  thee,  father,  so  it  is. 

Pet.     Come,  go  along,  and  see  the  truth  hereof. 
For  our  first  merriment  hath  made  thee  jealous. 

{^Exeunt  Pet.,  Kath.,  and  Vin. 

Hot.    Well,  Petruchio,  this  has  put  me  in  heart. 
Have  to  my  widow ;  and  if  she  be  froward, 
Then  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  untoward. 

lExit. 


ACT  V. 


SoxKX  L  — Padua.     Before  Lvoxittio's  House. 

[Act  IV.  8a  IV.,  1028.] 

Enter  on  one  side  Biokdsllo,  Lucxktio,  and  Bi« 
▲icoa;  Qbxhio  walking  an  the  other  side. 

BlONDELLO. 

SOFTLY  and  swiftly,  sir;  for  the  priest  vA  ready. 
Lue,    I  fly,  Biondello :  but  they  may  chance  ta 
need  thee  at  home;  therefore  leave  us. 
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Bion,    Nay,  faith,  I'll  see  the  church  o'  your  back, 

and  then  come  back  to  my  master  as  soon  as  I  can. 

{_Exeuat  Luc,  Bilk.,  and  Bion. 

6re.     I  marvel  Cambio  comes  not  all  this  while. 

Enter  Petbuohio,  Ki^THUiiiri.,  Vhtcentio,  and 
Attendants. 

Pel.     Sir,  here's  the  door,  this  is  Lucentio's  hoase, 
My  father's  bears  more  toward  the  market-place; 
Thither  must  I ;  and  here  I  leave  you,  sir. 

Vin.     You    shall    not    choose    but    drink    before 
you  go; 
I  think  I  shall  command  your  welcome  here. 
And  by  all  likelihood  some  cheer  is  toward. 

lEhoeks. 
Gre.    They're  busy  within,  you  were  best  knock 
louder. 

Enter  Pedant  ahove  at  a  windaw. 

Fed,  What's  he  that  knocks  as  he  would  beat 
down  the  gate? 

Vin.     Is  Siguier  Lucentio  within,  sir? 

Fed,     He's  within,  sir,  but  not  to  be  spoken  withal. 

Vin.  What  if  a  man  bring  him  a  hundred  pound 
or  two,  to  make  merry  withal? 

Fed,  Keep  your  hundred  pounds  to  yourself;  he 
shall  need  none,  so  long  as  I  live. 

Fet.  Nay,  I  told  you  your  son  was  well  beloved 
in  Padua.  —  Do  you  hear,  sir?  —  to  leave  frivolous 
circumstances,  -*  I  pray  you  tell  Siguier  Lucentio  that 
his  father  is  come  from  Pisa,  and  is  here  at  the  dooi 
to  speak  with  him. 

Fed,  Thou  liest;  his  father  is  come  from  Pisa, 
and  [is]  here  looking  out  at  the  window. 

Vin.    Art  thou  his  father? 
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Fed.  Ay,  sir;  so  liis  mother  says,  if  I  may  be- 
lieve her. 

Pet.  Why,  how  now,  gentleman!  \To  Vikcbn- 
TI0.1  why,  this  b  flat  knavery,  to  take  upon  you 
another  man's  name. 

Fed.  Lay  hands  on  the  villain.  I  believe  'a 
means  to  cozen  somebody  in  this  city  under  my 
countenance. 

Enter  Biondxllo. 

Bum,  I  have  seen  them  in  the  church  together; 
God  send  'em  good  shipping!  —  But  who  is  here? 
mine  old  master,  Vincentio  ?  Now  we  are  undone, 
and  brought  to  nothing. 

Ftn.     Come  hither,  crack-hemp.       {^Seeing  Bion. 

Bion.     I  hope  I  may  choose,  sir. 

Vin,  Come  hither,  you  rogue.  What,  have  you 
forgot  me  ? 

Bion,  Forgot  you?  no,  sir:  I  could  not  forget 
you,  for  I  never  saw  you  before  in  all  my  life. 

Vin.  What,  you  notorious  villain,  didst  thou  never 
see  thy  master's  father,  Vincentio? 

Bion.  What,  my  old,  worshipful  old  master  ?  Yes, 
marry,  sir;   see  where  he  looks  out  of  the  window. 

Vin.     Is't  so,  indeed?  [BtaU  Biok. 

Bion.  Help,  help,  help!  here's  a  madman  will 
murder  me.  \_^Exit. 

Fed.    Help,  son!  help,  Siguier  Baptista! 

{^Eixit  from  the  window. 

Pet.  Pr'ythee,  Kate,  let's  stand  aside,  and  see  the 
end  of  this  controversy.  [They  retire. 

Enter  Pedant  lelow;  Baptista,  Tillkio,  and 
Servants. 

Tra.    Sir,   what  are  you  that  offer  to  beat  ray 
servant? 
•  pd2 
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Fin.  What  am  I,  «ir  ?  nay,  what  are  you,  sir  ?  -* 
O  immortal  gods  !  O  fine  villain !  A  silken  doublet  I 
a  velvet  hose !  a  scarlet  cloak !  and  a  copatain  hat !  — 
O,  I  am  undone,  I  am  undone!  While  I  play  the 
good  husband  at  home,  my  son  and  my  servant  spend 
all  at  the  University. 

7Va.    How  now?  what's  the  matter? 

Bap.    What,  is  the  man  lunatic? 

TVa.  Sir,  you  seem  a  sober  ancient  gentleman  by 
your  habit,  but  your  words  shew  you  a  madman. 
Why,  sir,  what  concerns  it  you  if  I  wear  pearl  and 
gold?  I  thank  my  good  &ther  I  am  able  to  main- 
tain it. 

Vin,  Thy  &ther?  O  villain!  he  is  a  sailmaker 
in  Bergamo. 

Bap.  You  mistake,  sir;  you  mistake,  sir.  Pray, 
what  do  you  think  is  his  name? 

Vin.  His  name  ?  as  if  I  knew  not  his  name !  I 
have  brought  him  up  ever  since  he  was  three  years 
old,  and  his  name  is  Tranio. 

Ped.  Away,  away,  mad  ass!  His  name  is  Lu- 
centio  ;  and  he  b  mine  only  son,  and  heir  to  the 
lands  of  me,  Siguier  Vincentio. 

Vin.  Lucentio  !  O,  he  hath  murder'd  his  master ! 
lay  hold  on  him,  I  charge  you,  in  the  Duke's  name : 
O,  my  son,  my  son!  —  Tell  me,  thou  villain,  where 
is  my  son,  Lucentio. 

7V*a.  Call  forth  an  officer.  [^Enter  one  with  an 
Officer.']  Carry  this  mad  knave  to  the  gaol :  —  Fa- 
ther Baptista,  I  charge  you  see  that  he  bo  forth- 
coming. 

Vin.    Carry  me  to  the  gaoll 
Gre.     Stay,  officer ;  he  shall  not  go  to  prison. 
Bap.    Talk  not,  Signior  Oremio.    I  say  he  shall 
go  to  prison. 
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Gre,  Take  heed,  Signior  Baptista,  lest  jou  be 
eoneycatdi'd  in  this  busmees.  I  dare  swear  this  is 
the  right  Vincentio. 

Fed.     Swear,  if  thou  dar*st. 

Gre,    Nay,  I  dare  not  swear  it. 

7Va.  Then  thon  wert  beet  say  that  I  am  not 
Lucentio. 

Gre,    Yes,  I  know  thee  to  be  Signior  Lucentio. 

Bap,  Away  with  the  dotard:  to  the  gaol  with 
him. 

Vin.    Thus  strangers  may  be  hal'd  and  abus'd. 
O  mcnstrous  villain! 

Enter  Biondello,  vnih  Lttobktio  and  Bianoa. 

Bion,  O,  we  are  spoil'd  and  —  yonder  he  is ;  deny 
him,  forswear  him,  or  else  we  are  all  undone. 

Lue,     [^Kneeling,']    Pardon,  sweet  father. 

Vin,  Lives  my  sweet  son? 

\_Exii  BiONDELi.0,  Tbakio,  and  Pedant, 
as  fast  as  may  he, 

Bian.     \_Kneeling,']     Pardon,  dear  father. 

Bap,  How  hast  thou  offended  ? 

Where  is  Lucentio? 

Luc,  Here's  Lucentio, 

Right  son  to  the  right  Vincentio, 
That  have  by  marriage  made  thy  daughter  mine. 
While  counterfeit  supposes  blear'd  thine  eyne. 

Gre,    Here's  packing  with  a  witness,  to  deceive 
us  all! 

Vin,    Where  is  that  damned  villain,  Traaio, 
That  fac'd  and  brav'd  me  in  this  matter  so  ? 

Bap,     Why,  tell  me,  is  not  this  my  Cambio? 

Bian,     Cambio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 

Luc,  Love  wrought  these  miracles.  Bianca's  lore 
Made  me  exchange  my  state  with  Tranio, 
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While  he  did  bear  my  cfounteiumce  in  the  town; 
And  happily  I  have  arriy'd  at  the  last 
Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss: 
What  Tranio  did,  myself  enforc'd  him  to ; 
Then  pardon  him,  sweet  father,  for  my  sake. 

Vin.  I'll  slit  the  villain's  nose  that  would  hare 
sent  me  to  the  gaol. 

Bap.  [_To  LucBiTTio.]  But  do  you  hear,  sir? 
Have  you  married  my  daughter  without  asking  my 
good- will  ? 

Vin.  Fear  not,  Baptista;  we  will  content  you: 
go  to :  But  I  will  in,  to  be  rereng'd  for  this  vil- 
lainy. lExit. 

Bap,     And  I,  to  sound  the  depth  of  this  knavery. 

[ExU. 

Luc,    Look  not  pale,  Bianca;  thy  father  will  not 
frown.  {^Exeunt  Lttcsittio  and  Biakca. 

Gre,    My  cake  is  dough;  but  I'll  in  among  the 
rest. 
Out  of  hope  of  all, — but  my  share  of  the  feast.    [^ExU. 

PsT&iTCHio  and  Kathabina  advance, 

Kaih.    Husband,  let's  follow,  to  see  the  end  of 
this  ado. 

Pet,     First  kiss  me,  Kate,  and  we  will. 

Kaih,    What,  in  the  midst  of  the  street  ? 

Pet.    What,  art  thou  asham'd  of  me  ? 

Kath.    No,  sir,  Qod  forbid ;   but  asham'd  to  kiss. 

Pet,    Why,  then,  let's  home,  again :  —  Ck>me,  sir- 
rah, let's  away. 

Kaih,    Nay,  I  will  give  thee  a  kiss :   now  pray 
thee,  love,  stay. 

Pet.  Is  not  this  well?  —  Come,  my  sweet  Kate; 
Better  once  than  never,  for  never  too  Iste. 

[EseimL 
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SOBNB  IL 
[Act  y.  8c  1,  1028.] 

A  Room  in  Lucbntio*8  House. 

A  banquet  set  out.  Enter  Baptista,  Vincentio, 
Obemio,  the  Pedant,  Lucentio,  Bianga,  Petbu- 
CHio,  Eathabina,  Hobtensio,  and  Widow.  Tba- 
Nio,  BiONDELLo,  Gbumio,  ond  others,  attending. 

Luc.    At  last,  though  long,  our  jarring  notes  agree ; 
And  time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  done. 
To  smile  at  'scapes  and  perils  overblown. 
My  fair  Bianca,  bid  my  father  welcome. 
While  I  with  self-same  kindness  welcome  thine: 
Brother  Petruchio,  —  sister  Katharina, — 
And  thou,  Hortensio,  with  thy  loving  widow, — 
Feast  with  the  best,  and  welcome  to  my  house. 
My  banquet  is  to  close  our  stomachs  up. 
After  our  great  good  cheer.     Pray  you,  sit  down; 
For  now  we  sit  to  chat,  as  well  as  eat. 

IThey  sit  at  table. 

Pet.     Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and  eat. 

Bap.   Padua  affords  this  kindness,  son  Petruchio. 

Pet,     Padua  affords  nothing  but  what  is  kind. 

Hot.    For  both  our  sakes,  I  would  that  word  were 
true. 

Pet,    Now,  for  my  life,  Hortensio  fears  his  widow. 

Widow.    Then  never  trust  me  if  I  be  afeard. 

Pet,    You  are  very  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my 
sense ; 
[  mean,  Hortensio  is  afeard  of  you. 

Wid.     He  that  is   giddy  thinks  the  world  turns 
round. 

Pet.    Roundly  replied. 
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Kath.  Mistress,  how  mean  yon  that? 

Wid,    Thus  I  conceive  by  him. 

Pet,     Conceives   by  me  I -^  how  Ukes  Hortensio 

that? 
Hot.    My  widow  says,  thns  she  conceives  her  tale. 
Pet,    Very  well  mended :  Kiss  him  for  that,  good 

widow. 
Kath,    He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns 

round :  — 
I  pray  you,  tell  me  what  you  meant  by  that. 

Wid,    Your  husband,  being  troubled  with  a  shrew, 
Measures  my  husband's  sorrow  by  his  woe; 
And  now  you  know  my  meaning. 
Kath,    A  very  mean  meaning. 
Wid.  Right,  I  mean  you. 

Kath,    And  I  am  mean,  indeed,  respecting  you. 
Pet,    To  her,  Kate ! 
Hot,   To  her,  widow! 
Pet,    A  hundred  marks,  my  Kate  does  put  her 

down. 
Har,   That's  my  office. 
Pet,     Spoke  like  an  officer :  —  Ha*  to  thee,  lad. 

[^Drinks  to  Hobtxksio. 
Bap,    How  likes  Gremio  these  quick-witted  folks? 
Gre.     Believe  me,  sir,  they  butt  together  well. 
Bian.   Head,  and  butt?   an  hasty-witted  body 
Would  say  your  head  and  butt  were  head  and  horn. 
Vin,    Ay,    mistress    bride,    hath    that    awakened 

you? 
Bian.  Ay,  but  not  frighted  me ;  therefore  I'll  sleep 

again. 
Pet,    Nay,  that  you   shall   not;  since   you  have 

begun. 
Have  at  you  for  a  better  jest  or  two  I 
Bian.    Am  I  your  bird  ?    I  mean  to  shift  my  bush, 
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And  then  pursue  me  as  you  draw  your  bow: 
You  are  welcome  all. 

[^Exit  BiANCA,  EjLTHABiNA,  and  Widow. 

Pet,     She    hath    prevented   me.  —  Here,   Siguior 
Tranio, 
This  bird  you  aim'd  at,  though  you  hit  her  not; 
Therefore,  a  health  to  all  that  shot  and  miss'd. 

Tra.     O,  sir,  Lucentio  slipp'd  me  like  his  grey* 
hound. 
Which  runs  himself  and  catches  for  his  master. 

Pet.     A  good  swift  simile,  but  something  currish. 

Tra,    'Tis  well,  sir,  that  you  hunted  for  yourself; 
Tis  thought,  your  deer  does  hold  you  at  a  bay. 

Bap,    O  ho !   Petruchio,  Tranio  hits  you  now. 

Luc.     I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,  good  Tranio. 

Hot,    Confess,  confess,  hath  he  not  hit  you  here  ? 

Pet,     'A^has  a  little  gall'd  me,  I  confess; 
And,  as  the  jest  did  glance  away  from  me, 
'I'is  ten  to  one  it  maim*d  you  two  outright. 

Bap.    Now,  in  good  sadness,  son  Petruchio, 
I  think  thou  hast  the  veriest  shrew  of  all. 

Pet.    Well,  I  say  —  no :  and,  therefore,  for  assur- 
ance,'^ 
Let's  each  one  send  unto  his  wife; 
And  he,  whose  wife  is  most  obedient 
To  come  at  first,  when  he  doth  send  for  her. 
Shall  win  the  wager  which  we  will  propose. 

Hot,    Content:   What's  the  wager? 

Lue,  Twenty  crowns. 

Pet.    Twenty  crowns ! 
ril  venture  so  much  of  my  hawk,  or  bound. 
But  twenty  times  so  much  upon  my  wi£»« 

Luc,    A  hundred  then. 

Hot,  Content. 

Pet.  A  match:  'tis  done. 
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Hor.    Who  shall  begin? 
Luc.    That  will  I. 
Qo,  Biondello,  bid  jour  mistress  come  to  me. 
Bion.  I  go.  lExU, 

Bap.     Son,  I'll  be  your  haH^  Bianca  comes. 
Lue.     I'll  have  no  halTes ;  I'll  bear  it  aU  myselC 

Enter  Biondsllo. 

How  now  !  what  news  ? 

Bion.     Sir,  my  mistress  sends  yon  word 
That  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come. 

Pet.    How!  she's  busy,  and  she  cannot  come! 
Is  that  an  answer? 

Gre.  Ay,  and  a  kind  one  too : 

Pray  God,  sir,  your  wife  send  you  not  a  worse. 

Pet.    I  hope  better. 

Hot.    Sirrah  Biondello,  go,  and  entreat  my  wife 
To  come  to  me  forthwith.  [^Exit  Biondello 

Pet.  O  ho  !  entreat  her  1 

Nay,  then  she  must  needs  come. 

Hot.  I  am  afraid,  sir. 

Do  what  you  can,  yours  will  not  be  entreated. 

Enter  Biondbllo. 

Now,  Where's  my  wife? 

Bion.     She  says,  you  have  some  goodly  jest   m 
hand; 
She  will  not  come;   she  bids  you  come  to  her. 

Pet.    Worse  and  worse;  she  will  not  come! 
vile. 
Intolerable,  not  to  be  endur'd! 
Sirrah  Qrumio,  go  to  your  mistress; 
Bay  I  command  her  come  to  me.       {^Exit  Gbumio. 

Hor.    1  know  her  answer. 

Pet.  What? 
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Har.  She  will  not. 

Pet.    The  fooler  fortune  mine ;  and  there  an  end. 

Enter  Kithabina. 

Bap.    Now  by  my  halidom,  here  comes  Hatha- 

rina! 
Kath.    What  is  your  will,  sir,  that  you  send  fox 

me? 
Pet.    Where  is  your  sister,  and  Hortensio's  wife? 
Kath.    They  sit  conferring  by  the  parlour  fire. 
Pet,     Qo,  fetch  them  hither ;  if  they  deny  to  come. 
Swinge  me  them  soundly  forth  unto  their  husbands: 
Away,  I  say,  and  bring  them  hither  straight. 

[^Exit  KlTHABINA. 

Luc    Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  talk  of  a  wonder. 

Hot,    And  so  it  is ;   I  wonder  what  it  bodes. 

Pet.     Marry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  love  and  qxiiet 
life. 
An  awful  rule  and  right  supremacy, 
Ajid,  to  be  short,  what  notTthat's  sweet  and  happy. 

JSop.     Now  fair  befaU  thee,  good  Petruchio ! 
The  wager  thou  hast  won;   and  I  will  add 
Unto  their  losses  twenty  thousand  crowns! 
Another  dowry  to  another  daughter. 
For  she  is  chang'd,  as  she  had  never  been. 

Pet.    Nay,  I  will  win  my  wager  better  yet, 
And  show  more  sign  of  her  obedience, 
Her  new-built  virtue  and  obedience. 

Enter  Eathabina,  toith  Bianca  and  Widow. 

See,  where  she  comes ;  and  brings  your  froward  wives 
As  prisoners  to  her  womanly  persuasion. 
Katharine,  that  cap  of  yours  becomes  you  not; 
Off  with  that  bauble,  throw  it  under  foot. 

[Kath.  puUs  off  her  cap^  and  throws  it  dovm. 

VOL.    IT.  EE 
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Wid,     Lord,  let  me  never  h&re  a  cause  to  sigb. 
Till  I  be  brought  to  such  a  silly  pass ! 

Bian.     Fie !  what  a  foolish  duty  call  you  this  ? 

Luc.     I  would  your  duty  were  as  foolish  too : 
The  wisdom  of  your  duty,  fair  Bianca, 
Hath  cost  me  an  hundred  crowns  since  supper-time. 

Bian,    The  more  fool  you,  for  laying  on  my  duty. 

Pet.     Katharine,  I   charge  thee,  tell  these  head- 
strong women 
What  duty  they  do  owe  their  lords  and  husbands. 

Wid.     Come,  come,  you're  mocking ;  we  will  have 
no  telling. 

Pet.    Come  on,  I  say;  and  first  begin  with  her. 

Wid.    She  shall  not. 

Pet.     I  say,  she  shall ;  —  and  first  begin  with  her. 

Kath.    Fie,  fie !   unknit  that  threat'ning,  unkind 
brow; 
And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes. 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor: 
It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  firosts  do  bite  the  meads; 
Confounds  thy  fiune,  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair  buds, 
And  in  no  sense  is  meet  or  amiable. 
A  woman  mov'd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled. 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty ; 
And,  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
Will  deign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 
Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper. 
Thy  head,  thy  sovereign ;  one  that  cares  for  thee ; 
And,  for  thy  maintenance,  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labour,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold. 
Whilst  thou  li'st  warm  at  home,  secure  and  safe; 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands. 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience  — 
Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 
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Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince, 

Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband: 

And  when  she  is  froward,  peevish,  sullen,  sour. 

And  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will, 

What  is  she,  but  a  foul  contending  rebel. 

And  graceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord? 

I  am  asham'd,  that  women  are  so  simple 

To  offer  war,  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace; 

Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway. 

When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 

Why  are  our  bodies  soft,  and  weak,  and  smooth. 

Unapt  to  toil,  and  trouble  in  the  world. 

But  that  our  soft  conditions,  and  our  hearts. 

Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts  ? 

Come,  come,  you  froward  and  unable  worms ! 

My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours, 

My  heart  as  great,  my  reason,  haply,  more, 

To  bandy  word  for  word,  and  frown  for  frown ; 

But  now,  I  see  our  lances  are  but  straws : 

Our  strength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  compare, — 

That  seeming  to  be  most,  which  we  indeed  least  are. 

Then  vail  your  stomachs,  for  it  is  no  boot. 

And  place  your  hands  below  your  husbands*  foot ; 

In  token  of  which  duty,  if  he  please. 

My  hand  is  ready;  may  it  do  him  ease! 

Pet.     Why,  there's  a  wench  !  —  Come  on,  and  kiss 
me,  Kate. 

Lue,     Well,  go  thy  ways,  old  lad;  for  thou  shalt 
ha't. 

Ftn.     'Tis    a    good  hearing,    when    children    are 
toward. 

Lue.    But    a    harsh    hearing,    when    women    arc 
froward. 

Pet.    Come,  Kate,  we'll  to  bed: 
We  three  are  married,  but  you  two  are  sped. 
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Twas  I  won  the  wager,  though  you  hit  the  white ; 

{^To   LUCBNTIO. 

And,  being  a  winner,  Qod  give  you  good  night! 

[^Exeunt  Pbtbtjchio  and  Eathabina 
Hor.    Now  go  thy  ways,  thou  hast  tam'd  a  curst 

shrew. 
Luc,    'Tis  a  wonder,  by  your  leave,  she  will  be 
tam'd  so.  lExemU 
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8CHNB  L 

p.  393.  «  m  phsu0  you  " :  —  It  is  hardly  ueoesBanr  to  remark 
that  'pheeee'  meana  <  worry.'  The  etymology  of  the 
word  ia  Tery  doubtftil.  Sly  meana  to  tell  the  Hosteee 
that  he  will  •  pay  her  off.'  He  uaea  the  aame  word  in  the 
old  play. 

"  Therefisre,  pauoag  pallabriB  " :  —  The  Spanish  pocaa 
palabratt  of  which  Sly  nsea  a  oomiption  common  in  Shake- 
speare's day,  means  'few  words.'  Seata  is  the  Italian 
cesta  =3  be  quiet,  pronounced  hke  an  English  word.  Ital- 
ian, French,  and  Spanish  phrases  were  affected,  and  by 
uneducated  people,  far  more  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  than  they  are  now. 

"         " the  glasses  you  have  burtt" :  —  Of  old  'burBt' 

and  *  broke'  were  synonymes.  In  Act  lY.  Sc.  1,  Orumio 
says,  **  how  her  bridle  was  bunt ; "  and  in  Henry  IV. 
Part  II.,  Act  in.  Sc.  2,  FaUiaff  says  of  Justice  Shallow, 
that  John  of  Gaunt  **  burst  his  head  for  crowding  among 
the  marshal's  men." 

''  «*  Oo  by,  St.  Jeronimy  "  :  — « Go  by '  was  a  contemptu- 
ous phrase ;  and  "  go  t!y  Jeronimo  "  occurs  in  Kyd's  ^ay, 
called  Hwronimo,  or  The  Spanish  Tragedy^  which  was 
much  ridiculed  by  the  author's  contemporaries. 

"  «  I  must  go  fetch  the  ihirdborough  " ;  —  The  original 
has  <*  AMkiborough."  But  Shfa  reply  leayes  no  room  &r 
doubt  that  this  is  a  mi^rint  for  '  <Atr«R)arougfa.' 

p  391.  **{Braeh  Merriman,  the  poor  cur,  is  emboe^d)** :  — 
*  Brach '  is  said  in  T?te  Oenlleman'e  Beoreation,  1716,  to 
be  «*  a  mannerly  name  for  all  hound  bitches,"  but  Merri- 
man, the  hound  in  question,  was  plainly  not  of  that  sex 
M'hich,  in  the  canine  species,  is,  fsim.  some  unaccountable 
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prejudice,  uimamable  to  ean  polite.  Warton  pointed 
out  that  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  Mi  Comfort  offoitut  7W6m- 
laHon,  Book  m.  Ch.  24»  aaya,  '<  And  I  am  so  canning 
that  I  cannot  tell,  whether  among  them  a  bitche  be  a 
bitche  or  no ;  but  aa  I  remember  she  is  no  bitche  but  a 
brache."  Shakespeare  uses  the  word  in  King  Lear,  Act 
m.  Sc.  6,  as  the  name  of  a  peculiar  species  of  dog,  *<  hound, 
or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym ; "  and  bo  do  other  writers  prece- 
dent and  contemporary.  Thus  its  meaning  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  though  the  evidence  preponderates  in  fayor  of 
the  propriety  of  the  latter  use  of  the  word.  Hitherto 
the  mteijectional  nature  of  this  line  has  not  been  made 
apparent,  even  if  it  were  appreciated  by  any  editor ;  and 
consequently  some  obscuxity  has  been  found  in  it,  to  re- 
move which  changes  in  the  text  have  been  proposed. 
Ritson  suggested  **  Bathe  Merriman,"  &c. ;  and  Air.  Sing- 
er reads  «  Thuh  Merriman,"  &c.,  i.  e.,  *  keep  back  Mer 
riman,'  —  a  reading  altogether  inarimiwrible,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  because  the  chase  was  over,  and  the  direc- 
tions refer  to  the  then  time  present.  *  Embossed '  was  a 
hunting  tezm«  ftl^ed  to  any  animal  worried  and  panting 
with  the  chase.  Thus,  **  The  shaft  sheath'd  in  his  side  — 
Desire,  wave  pointed  with  a  flame  that  heats  the  blood  ; 
at  last  imbott  with  rage,  the  poor  o'er  hounded  wretch 
(far  from  the  comforts  of  a  cooling  stream)  with  stag-like 
tears,  he  falls."  Letter  from  John  Harrington  to  his  Sis- 
ter, dated  1647.  JVtf^a^n%M9,Vol.n.  p.93.  The  word, 
as  Skinner  savs,  is  frx}m  the  Italian  ambastitit  which  means 
a  difficulty  of  breathing  arising  from  excessive  fatigue. 
Ritson  understands  *  embossed '  here  as  **  swelled  in  the 
knees,"  and  as  being  the  same  word  which  is  used  in  the 
expression  "embossed  sores  and  headed  evils,"  Am  You 
Like  It,  Act  II.  Sc.  7,  and  in  Prince  Haft  phrase,  **  em- 
boss'd  rascal,"  which  he  applies  to  Faietaff,  Henry  IV, 
Part  I.,  Act  m.  Sc.  3.  This  word  is  from  <boss'=sa 
round  protuberance. 

p.  395.  <*  And  when  he  says  he  is,  say  that  he  dreams " :  — 
That  is,  plainly,  <  and  when,  on  your  telling  him  that  he 
hath  been  crazy,  he  says  that  he  if,  say  that  he  dreams.* 
This  is  the  punctuation  of  the  original ;  and  vet  all  mod- 
em editions  hitherto,  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years, 

have  read  either  '  And  when  he  says  he  is say  that  he 

dreams,'  (the  editors  supposing  an  awkward  and  obscure 
ellipsLS  for  *  when  he  says  he  is  eo  and  to,')  or  **  when  he 
says  he*$  poor,"  as  Pope  gave  the  passage.  In  the  event 
Sly  actually  is  in  doubt  whether  he  is  cracy  or  dreaming. 

p.  396.     " players  that  qfer  teroiee,"  &c. :  —  It  was  the 

custom  of  the  time  just  preceding,  and  even  during,  tl'at 
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when  Shakespeare  wrote,  for  actors  to  travel  from  place 
to  place  and  offer  their  serrioes  to  noblemen  or  persons  in 
authority* 

p.  396.  •<  1  Play.  I  think  'twas  Soto^'*  &c. :  —  In  the  original 
this  speech  has  the  prefix  Sincklo.  Sincklo  was  an  inferior 
actor  in  Shakespeare's  company :  —  an  evidence  this  that 
the  folio  was  printed  from  a  stage  copy.  Sincklo's  name 
appears  again  in  Henry  IV,  Part  II.  and  Eenry  VL  Part 
111.  It  is  not  certainly  known  what  play  is  refeired  to 
here.  Theobald  suggested  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Wo- 
man Pleased,  in  which  there  is  a  Sc4o;  and  although,  aa 
Tyrwhitt  pointed  out,  he  does  not  woo  a  gentlewoman, 
yet  88  he  is  a  farmer's  eldest  son,  it  seems  more  than  prob- 
able that  Theobald  was  right. 

SoBNB  n. 

p.  398.  **  Slt  if  discovered"  &c. :  —  The  stage  direction  in  tne 
original  is,  **  Enter  aloft  the  drunkard,'*  &c.  In  our  old 
theatres  in  England  there  was  a  small  balcony  at  the  back 
of  the  stage,  which  made  shift  to  represent  towers  and 
battlements  and  all  high  places  upon  which  the  personages 
of  the  play  were  supposed  to  appear.  In  it  also  the  char- 
acters sat  who  were  the  audience  of  a  play  within  a  play. 

fi        « a  pot  of  small  ale  " :  —  Small  ale  was  used  of  old, 

and  is  now  used  by  poor  people  in  England,  in  the  place 
of  soda  water,  as  a  corrective  after  over  indulgence  in 
alcoholic  liquors.  Sly  makes  the  same  demand  in  the  old 
play. 

/        *< the  fat  alewife  of  Wincot "  .•  —  "  Wincot,"  after 

the  clipping  English  fashion,  was  the  common  pronuncia- 
tion of  Wilmecote,  a  village  near  Stratford-on-Avon, 
where  Shakespeare's  grand&ther,  Robert  Arden,  lived. 

p.  399.     *<  I  am  not  bestraught " :  —  i.  e.,  distracted,  crazy. 

''  *«  O,  this  itis" :  —  On  the  seoond  occurrence  of  these 
words  in  the  foHo,  they  are  transposed,  —  accidentally, 
without  a  doubt. 

p.  400.     «• that  one  shaU  swear  she  bleeds  "  :  —  It  has  been 

noticed  before  in  these  Notes,  but  it  must  constantly  be 
remembered,  that  the  distinction  now  existing  between 
« shall '  and  *  wiU '  was  not  known  in  Shakespeare's  day. 

"  " by  my  fay  "  :  —  This  is  merely  a  corruption  of 

the  oath,  common  of  old,  «by  my  faith."  Hamlet  usee 
it.    Act  II.  So.  2. 

p.  401.     •• present  her  at  the  Leet " ;  —  A  Court  Leet  was 

anciently  a  petty  tribunal  which  had  manorial  jurisdio* 
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tion,  and  la  which  the  Steward  presided.  Sealed  quarte 
were  xneasureB,  the  coirectiieaB  of  which  was  attested  by 
an  official  stamp. 

p.  401.     " Old  John  Naps  o'  th'  Green  " :  —  The  folio  has 

<*  of  Greece ; "  but  as  *  of  Greece '  seems  utterly  senselew 
here,  and  *  o'  th'  Green '  was  of  old  a  common  to-name, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  latter  reading,  which 
is  an  anunymouB  coxijectural  emendation,  should  not  be 
adopted.  Steerens  woiUd  have  justified  the  old  text  on 
the  ground  that  *<  a  hart  of  Greece  was  a  fat  hart"  I 

p.  402.  «<  Is  it  not  a  oomonty  f  "  —  This  is  the  Tinker's  blunder 
for  '  comedy.'  In  Uie  old  play  one  of  the  Servants  uses  the 
corruption  *  commodotie.' 


ACT   FIRST. 

Scsm  I. 

p.  408.  «« Padua,  mtrwry  ofaris**:  —  The  famous  UniYemty 
of  Padua  was  in  the  height  of  its  glory  in  Shakespeare's 
day.  It  numbered  its  students  almost  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands ;  and  among  its  alumni  were  Petrarch,  Galileo,  and 
Christoyal  Colon,  whom  we  call  Columbus.  In  the  next 
line  ( for '  is  used  as  <  &om.' 

''  "  —  learning  and  inffenioue  studies  ":  —  So  the  orig- 
inaL  As  *  ingemous  *  and  <  ingenuous '  were  rarely  dis- 
tinguiahed  in  our  old  orthography,  the  latter  may  be  the 
woitl  intended  by  the  author. 

"  <*  VmeerUio,  come  of  the  BentiTolii"  : — The  original 
has  **  Vincen^iof,  come,"  &c  This  is  plainly  a  misprint, 
the  possesslye  form  having  been  cau«it  from  the  same 
word  immediately  below.  But  Mr.  Collier  retains  « Vi- 
centio's,'  which  he  considers  a  contraction  of  *  Vincentio 
is,'  though  he  confesses  titiat  the  reading  is  **  rather  ob- 
scure." 

p.  404.     «• to  Aristotle's  ehecka"  .-  —  This  is  the  reading  ot 

the  original,  —  *  checks'  meaning  the  restraints  of  .Aris- 
totle's morad  precepts.    Blackstone  su^ested  'ethicks/ 
which  was  also  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632.    It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  old  play  commences  thus :  — 
••  Wdcome  to  Athens  my  beloTed  friend, 
To  Platoe's  schoole  and  Aristotle's  vxiiks" 
This  has  giyen  rise  to  the  not  unplausible  ooijecture  that 
we  should  read,  **  to  Aristotle's  walkt" 
»        "  Balk  logic,"  &o. :  —  «To  balk'  is  to  puzzle,  to  deal  in 
cross  puiposes.    Boewell  quoted  in  illustration,  — 
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«  But  to  occaiion  lam.  to  ftirther  talk, 
To  feed  her  humour  with  his  pleasing  Btyle, 
Her  list  in  stryfull  teixnes  with  him  to  halke." 
Fatrie  Quegne,  Book  III.  Can.  2.  St.  xii 

p.  404.  «  Enter  Baptxbta/'  &c.  :  — The  old  stage  direction  is, 
(*  ErUer  Baptista  toiih  his  two  dauj^htert,  Katerina  ^  Bianea, 
Gremio  a  Panteloume"  &C.  The  Pantaloon  was  a  stereo- 
typed character  in  old  Italian  comedy.  See  Note  on 
**  the  lean  and  slipper'd  Pantaloon."  A»  You  Like  It, 
Act  n.  Sc.  7. 

p.  406.     " to  court  her  ...  to  cart  her  " :  —  A  play  upon 

these  two  words  is  common  in  old  writers,  and  very  plain- 
ly depended  upon  a  pronunciation  of  the  former  like  the 
latter.  Such  a  pronunciation  lingered  in  some  parts  of 
England  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Titus 
Oates  affected  it.  Carting  was  a  punishment  akin  to 
the  ducking  stool,  and  consisted  in  driving  the  offender 
about  the  town  in  a  cart.  It  was  almost  set  apart  as  the 
expiation  of  incontinency. 

"         «  A  pretty  ;Ma<" ;  —  L  e.,  a  pretty  pet.    So  in  Lodge's 
Easalynd :  — 

"  And  God  send  every  ^retie  peate 
Heigh  ho !  the  pretie  peate ! 
That  feares  to  die  of  this  conceate. 
So  kind  a  friend  to  help  at  last.*' 

p.  406.  "  Their  love  is  not  bo  great,"  &c. :  —  That  is,  the  love 
of  Katherine  and  her  father  is  not  so  great  but  that  Hor- 
teneio  and  Gremio  can  wait  and  fast  it  out.  Monck  Masou 
proposed  ««  Our  love,"  &c.,  and  Mr.  Singer  **  Your  love." 

p.  407.  «« Happy  man  he  hie  dole  /  "  —  See  7%*  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  Act  HI.  Sc  4. 

p.  408.  <'  Redime  te  eaplum"  ftc. :  — This  line  is  from'Terence, 
Eunuchusf  Act  I.  Sc.  1 ;  but  it  was  quoted  by  the  author, 
or  one  of  the  authors,  of  this  play,  not  from  Terence,  but 
from  Lily's  Grammar,  as  Farmer  pointed  out.  In  the 
Grammar  it  is  given  ♦*  with  a  difference,"  —  *  redime  te ' 
for  *  te  redimas,*  which  error  the  dramatist  copied ;  where- 
of come  great  rejoicings  from  Farmer  and  his  followers, 
which  might  have  been  more  safely  indulged,  were  it 
certain  that  Shakespeare  was  the  culprit. 

'         «« you  look'd  so  lonffly  "  ;  —  Steevens  considered 

this  an  abbreviation  of  'longingly.' 

'         <«  Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had  " :  —  The  daugh  • 
ter  of  Agenor  is  Europa,  who  was  carried  awav  from 
Phoenicia  to  Crete  by  Jupiter  in  the  form  of  a  bull.    See 
Ovid's  Metamorphoees,  Book  11.  839. 
Be2 
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p.  409.  '*  Because  she  will  not  be  aimoy'd  with  suitorB" :  - 
Mr.  Singer  plausibly  reads,  "  hs  will  not  be  annoyed ; " 
but  the  reading  of  the  original  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  pbraseology  in  Shakespeare's  day,  and  means,  of 
course,  *  in  order  that  she  may  not  be  annoyed.' 
"  «<  Batta !  content  thee  " : — Btuta  is  Italian  fbr « enough.' 
w  « fifh  \i  your  pleasure  is  "  :  —  *  Sith '  is  a  con- 
tracted form  of  *  sithoLce,'  itself  the  old  form  of  *  sinoeb' 
•  Sithence '  occurs  in  AU*i  WeO,  Sec.  Act  I.  So.  3. 

''  "Baptista's  youngest  daughter":  —  Here  'daughter' 
has  its  ancient  pronunciation,  and  rhymes  with  'after* 
in  the  preceding  line,  as  *  laughter '  would.  This  pro- 
nunciation stirvived  here  long  after  it  had  passed  away  in 
England.  I  remember  seeing  once  in  my  boyhood  a  very 
old  gentleman,  w^hom  I  should  have  quite  forgotten  ere 
this,  had  not  my  father  told  me  that  he  always  spoke  of  his 
daughters  as  «*  the  daftert,**  See  Note  on  «•  such  rackers 
of  orthography,"  Love's  Labour' z  Lost,  Act  V.  Sc,  1. 

p.  410.  «*  So  toould  1 "  :  —  The  original,  in  which  this  speech  is 
printed  as  prose,  has  **  So  could  I."  Howe  made  the  cor- 
rection, la  the  last  line  the  first  folio  has,  '*  you.  Master 
Luoentio"  which  is  corrected  in  the  second. 

p.  4 1 1 .  «  The  Pretentert  above  apeak"  —  This  direction  and  that 
at  the  end  of  the  passage  are  from  the  original.  As  to 
the  meaning  of  *  presenters,*  see  Note  on  **  Enter  icith  a 
trumpet  and  the  Presenter,"  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Act  v.  Sc.  1,  p.  124.  Pope  transferred  these  speeches  to 
the  end  of  the  Act. 

ScEKB  n. 

"  "  Enter  Petruchio  "  :  —  The  Italian  orthography  of 
this  name  is  Petrucio,  the  e  before  t  haying  in  tbat  lan- 
guage the  sound  of  ch  soft  in  English.  But  this  is  no 
warrant  for  a  change  in  the  uniform  orthography  of  the 
folio ;  and  were  the  change  made^  Petnichio  would  soon 
sink  into  Petrusio. 

p  412.  ««Help,  ma»^j";— The  original  has  «*Helpe  mw^m," 
a  patent  corruption,  which  is  doubtless  the  result  of  nus- 
taking  the  meanmg  of  M.  in  the  MS.,  —  that  letter  har- 
ing  been  used  of  old  as  an  abbreviation  of  both  *  master ' 
and  'mistress.' 

»'         «• two-and-thirtg,  —  apipout"  :—•*  The  allusion,'* 

Mr.  Singer  says,  « is  to  the  old  game  of  Bone-aoe,  or  One> 
and-thirty.    A  pip  is  a  spot  upon  a  card." 

p.  414.     «« as  foul  as  was  Fhreniius*  love":  —  Gower,  in 

his  First  Book,  De  Oo^fessio  Amantis,  tells  the  story  of  a 
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knight,  Light  Flarent,  who,  to  save  his  life,  xnanied  a 
'woman,  — 

<*  Which  was  the  lothest  wighte 
That  ever  man  cart  on  his  eye." 

p.  414.     «< were  she  as  rough  *' :  —  The  original  has,  "  were 

she  is  as  rough,"  which  was  corrected  in  the  second  folio. 

"         " or  an  aglet-haby  " :  —  The  •  aglet,'  or « aigulette,' 

was  a  pendent  ornament  which  still  exists  in  military  cos- 
tume.   The  ends  were  wrought  into  miniature  figures. 

'f         •« and  shretod,  and  froward "  :  —  See  Note  on 

**  there  are  some  shrewd  contents  in  yonder  letter."  Jkfar- 
ohant  of  Venice,  Act  III.  Sc.  2. 

p.  4 15.     " he'll  rail  in  his  rope-trieki  " ;  —  This  is  Orumio*8 

blunder  for  *  rhetorick.'  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  Petru- 
Ohio  '*  will  throw  ajiguro  in  her  face." 

''         " [and]  other  more  " :  —  The  folio  omits  •  and,' 

which  was  strangely  left  to  be  supplied  by  Theobald,  on 
the  suggestian  of  Dr.  Thirlby. 

"         *« well  $em  in  music  "  :  —  i.  e.,  well  cultivated, 

well  acoompUshed,  one  who  has  well  comprehended,  per- 
ceived, or  seen. 

p.  417.     *• to  inquiro  carefully":  — Here  'inquire'  i»  a 

trisyllable. 

p.  418.     •« a  blow  to  <A'  adr".*  — The  original  has  <«tu 

hear"  —  a  manifest  corruption,  corrected  by  Hanmer. 

//         it fear  boys  with  huge  " :  —  It  is  but  recently  that 

<bag'  was  applied  to  an  insect.  It  meant  originally  a 
gobun,  or  some  terror  of  the  night,  and  in  England  *  a 
bug,'  without  an  adjective  prefixed,  still  means  that  in- 
sect which  is  par  ezoetienee  the  terror  of  the  night.  The 
word  is  still  used  in  its  primitive  sense  in  the  term  <  bug- 
bear.' 

"         •*  Enter  Tramio  bravefy  appareUed  *'  :'^ThB  original 
stage  direction  is  " Enter  TVonto  brave" 

tt        «< Hark  you,  sir,"  &c. :  —  The  dash  at  the  end 

of  this  imperfect  line  appears  in  the  origiual,  where  that 
sign  is  Tery  rare.  <  Woo '  is  plainly  the  word  on  Qremids 
tongue.  Whv  he  is  not  allowed  to  utter  it,  it  is  difficult 
to  perceive,  i^o  part  of  this  Scene  was,  in  my  judgment, 
written  by  Shakespeare. 

"         «« gruHfy  this  gentleman  "  :  —  That   is,  spend 

money  fireely  upon  him.  Of  old  a  fee  was  called  a  grat- 
ification. 

p.  420.     «<  —  we  may  coMriv  thia  afteniooii"  :  —  <<  To  con- 
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trire,"  says  "Mx.  Singer,  «is  to  wear  out,  to  jmmb  away, 
from  eontrivif  one  of  the  diBused  Latinisma.  So  in  Danum 
andPUhia;  1671:  — 

<  In  trayelling  oomLtrieii  we  three  have  oontriyed 

Full  many  a  year.'  " 

p.  420.  *<  ^—  as  advenariet  do  in  law  "  :  —  The  counsel  of 
adTersaries  in  law  are  plainly  meant,  not  the  adyerBariei 
themselyes. 

"         <•  Exeunt"  —  Here   in  the  old   play  the  Preaoiten 
speak,  thus:  — 

«  Then  Sub  epeake. 
Rlie»    Sim,  when  will  the  foole  oome  againe  } 
Lord,    Heele  oome  againe  my  hatd  anon. 
Site,    Ois  some  more  drinke  here,  souns  where*i 
The  Tapster,  here  Sim  eate  some  of  these  things. 
Lord.    So  I  do  my  Lord. 
SUe.    Heere  Sim,  I  dxinke  to  thee. 
Lord.    My  Lord  heere  comes  the  Plaiers  againe. 
Site.    O  braye,  heen  two  fine  goitlewomea." 


ACT   SECOND. 

p.  121.  The  original  has  no  indication  of  the  dose  of  the  first 
Act  or  the  beginning  of  the  second.  Bowe  made  the 
pressnt  judicious  diyisum. 

SCSNB  L 

"        *• But  for  these  other  gaudt " : — The  original  has 

^  these  other  goode"  which,  as  Mr.  Dyce  remarlu,  is  «  all 
but  nonsense,"  and  which  might  be  easily  misprinted  for 
the  word  in  the  text. 

'  « here  I  charge  TtheeJ  tell":  — The  first  folio 

omits  *  thee : '  it  was  supplied  m  the  second. 

p.  422.     " thou  hilding  "  :  —  This  word,  which  means  « a 

low  wretch,'  was  aj^ed  to  both  sexes.  Home  Tooke 
deriyes  it  from  the  Saxon  hyldan  ss  to  crouch.  May  it 
not  haye  some  connection  with  <  yild,'  or  *  yile,'  the  ety- 
mology of  which  is  not  certain  \ 

"  "I  must  donee  barefoot'* :  ^  •* To  dance  barefoot," 
says  Mr.  HaUiweU,  •*  is  an  old  proyerbial  phrase  for  being 
an  old  maid."  Its  origin,  like  that  of  <  lead  apes  in  Hell,' 
lemuns  to  be  disooyerod. 

II  «« Call'd  KathaHna  " : — Here  and  elsewhere  the  origi- 
nal has  Eafnina,  sometimes  KaMrine,  at  othets  KaMenne. 
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Of  old  the  th  in  this  name,  as  in  bo  many  other  words 
remarked  upon  in  theae  Notea,  was  hard ;  hence  we  have 
Kate  as  its  abbreriation. 

p.  428.    **  Baekan  /  "  —  An  old  cant  word,  meaning  <  go  back.' 

p.  424.     w m  freely  give  unto  [you]  " :  —  The  original. 

which  ia  nere  yery  careleaBly  printed,  omits  <I'  and 
« you,'  —  both  necessary  to  the  sense.  The  third  folio  has 
"  Free  leave  giye,"  &c.,  which  was  accepted  until  Tjrr- 
whitt's  suggestion  of  the  reading  in  the  text. 

"  **Lucentio  is  your  name^" — Malone  asked,  "How 
should  Baptista  know  this  \ "  and  suggested  that  perhaps 
a  line  was  lost,  or  the  author  was  negligent.  The  latter 
was  probably  the  case, 
p.  425.  "And  « every  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo' " :  —  There 
are  several  old  ballads  with  this  burthen. 

"         •*  Her  widowhood  ...  In  all  my  lands,"  &c :  —  Petru- 
ehio  means  what  ladies  are  fond  of  calUng  their  *  thirds.' 

"         " two  ragmg/rw":  — Here  « fire '  is  a  dissyllable. 

p.  426.     " her  freis  " ;  —  Guitar  players  do  not  need  to  be 

told  that  <  frets '  are  the  ridges  on  the  neck  of  the  instru- 
ment upon  which  the  string  is  stopped. 

p.  427.     " but  something  hard  of  hearing  "  :  —  Malone 

says,  **  This  lb  a  quibble  upon  heitrd,  which  was  then  pro- 
noimced  hard"  The  quibble  is  mmiifest;  but  I  am  not 
so  sure  that  < heard'  was,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  pro- 
nounced as  we  pronounce  *  hard.'  The  roirit  of  this  Scene 
and  some  of  its  coarse  Jests  are  furnished  by  the  old  play : 
but  it  is  there  much  shorter. 

p.  428.  **  No  such  load  as  you,"  &c. :  —  The  original  has 
"Jade,"  —  a  manifest  misprint  for  the  word  in  the  text, 
which  was  strangely  left  to  be  restored  by  Mr.  Singer. 

"  " should  —  bu»" :  —  •  Bua'  was  used  as  an  ex- 
clamation of  great  contempt.  It  occurs  again  in  Hamleif 
Act  II.  Sc.  2. 
p.  431.  *< a  second  OrUsel "  :  —  It  can  hardly  be  necessa- 
ry to  point  out  that  the  allusion  is  to  Chaucer's  GrUelda, 
in  the  Clerk  of  Oxenfbrd's  Tale.  But  Chaucer  got  the 
story  from  Boccado,  who  himself  had  it  from  those  who 
lived  long  before  him.  See  the  Introduction  to  The  Mer^ 
ehani  of  Venice* 

''        «  She  vT^f  so  ftst" :  ^  See  Note,  below,  on  «<  Qremio 
is  out-vied." 

"         "A  meaeoek  wretch":  —  1.  e.,   a  spiritless  wretch. 
Steevens  quoted  in  illustration,  among  ouier  passages. 
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<*  Am  ttout  as  a  Btock-fiah,  as  meek  as  a  meaoock." 
Webstei^s  Apphu  and  Virgifdot  1575. 

p.  432.     •« we  will  be  married  o'  Sunday" :  —  This  seema 

to  httve  been  of  old  a  popular  song-burden.  Mr.  Collier 
quotes,  in  illustration  of  the  passage,  the  following  lines, 
which  were  taken  down  frcmi  the  recitation  of  an  old 
ladj,  who  heard  them  from  her  mother  more  than  sixty 
years  ago:  — 

*<  To  church  away  I 
We  will  haye  rings 
And  fine  array, 

With  other  things, 
Against  the  day 
For  Tm  to  be  married  on  Sunday." 

" quiet  t»  the  match  " :  —  It  is  just  worth  while 

to  notice  the  misprint  of  the  folio,  ••  quiet  m«,*'  &c. 

p.  433.     " my  arras,  oounterpomU  " :  —  We  call  them  now 

counteipanM.  Mr.  Singer  says  that  they  were  '« aneieni- 
ly  composed  of  patchwork,  and  so  contriyed  that  ereiy 
pane  or  partition  of  them  was  contrasted  with  a  diflferent 
colour !  "  There  are  enough  of  such  in  New  England  at 
this  present  writing  to  make  a  canopy  for  Old  England 
from  John  o'  Groats  to  Land's  End  and  from  Yarmouth 
to  Holy-head. 

'  •• shall  be  her  Jointure" :  —  This  word  is  s^ed 

"Joj/nier "  in  the  folio.  See  Note  on  the  pronunciation 
lecturt,  **  read  many  lectures."  At  You  Like  It,  Act  III. 
Sc.  2. 

fi  «  Two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year  "  :  —  As  to  the 
value  of  the  ducat,  see  Note  on  <*  thi^  thousand  ducats." 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  III.  Sc.  2.  But  Coryat,  1611, 
says  that  <*  the  Venetian  dukat  is  about  four  shillings 
eight  pence."  P.  293,  Yol.  I.  ed.  1776.  Money  is  now 
worth  about  seven  times  as  much  as  it  was  in  Shakespeare's 
day. 

"        •< in  Mareeillet'  road "  ^  <  Marseilles '  is  here  a 

trisyllable.    The  folio  prints  •<  Maroelku." 

p.  434.  «  Nay,  I  have  qffer'd  all  "  :  •—  The  original  prints 
**  offered."  See  Note  on  "  Shall  we  be  sunder'd."  At 
You  Like  It,  Act  I.  Sc.  3. 

p.  434.  "  Grenuo  ib  out-vied  "  ;  —  « Yie '  was  cant  of  the  card- 
table,  which  the  English  commentators  explain  as  equiv- 
alent to  *  challenge ; '  but  it  seems  rather  to  coirespond 
to  our  Western  word  *  blufi^'  as  used  in  the  game  of  brag. 

<«  Siirah,  young  ymMrtar  " ;  —  No  reproach  of  the  sup- 
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posed  Lucentio  as  a  gambler  is  intended.  Old  Or§mic 
means  merely  to  call  bis  young  riyal  gamesome. 

p.i95,     «• if  Ifidlnotofmy  Ainntn^"; — A  rbyme  seems 

to  baye  been  bopelessly  comipted  bere.  Steerens  sug- 
gested, <«  if  I  fail  not  of  my  doing; "  and  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  of  1682  makes  a  poor  change,  suggested  by  Capell, 
in  tbe  fint  line  —  *<  tbis  case  of  wmning." 

ACT  THIRD. 


"  **  But,  wrangling  pedant,"  &c  :  —  Tbis  imperfect  line 
Tbeobald  amended  by  reading,  **  She  is  a  threw ;  but, 
wrangling  pedant,"  &c.  Hanmer  read,  **  But,  wrangling 
pedant,  know  tbis  lady  is."  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632 
bas  ■*  Tut,  wrangling  pedant,  I  avow  tbis  is." 

p.  436.  "  Hoc  ibat  Simoit "  :  —  Tbese  verses  are  from  Ovid ; 
Epist.  Her.  Penelope  Ulyeei,  y.  33. 

"  *•  Coneter  them  "  :  —  •  Conster '  is  tbe  old  form  of  con- 
strue. 

"  *<  How  fiery  and  forward,"  &c. :  —  In  tbe  original  tbis 
and  tbe  two  following  lines  are  erroneously  assigned  to 
Lucentio;  and  tbere  is  great  confusion  in  the  prefixes 
throughout  tbe  Scene. 

p.  437.  **  To  teach  you  ffornut "  ;  —  <  Gamut '  occurs  bere  four 
times  in  tbe  course  of  a  few  lines,  and  in  every  case  is 
spelled  with  ih  instead  of  i  — gamoth  or  gamouth. 

"  "  To  change  true  rules  for  odd  inventions  " :  —  Tbe  origi- 
nal bas  •<  To  charge  "  and  *<  for  old  inventions."  But  as 
Bianea  bas  just  said  that  old  fashions  please  her  best,  it 
is  plain  that  tbere  were  two  typographical  errors.  The 
first  was  corrected  in  tbe  seeond  folio,  the  second  by 
Theobald. 

p.  488.  *<  Servant,  Mistress,  your  father  prays,"  &c. :  — ^In  tbe 
original  tbis  speech  bas  tbe  prefix  Niche  —  a  transfer  from 
tbe  prompter's  book.  There  was  a  Nicholas  Tooley  iu 
Shakenpeare's  company,  as  we  learn  by  the  list  publi^ed 
in  the  first  folio,  (See  the  preliminary  matter  to  Vol.  II. ;) 
but  be  must  have  been  a  man  of  too  much  consequence 
to  be  made  a  mere  messenger.  Possibly,  however,  as  Mr. 
Collier  suggests,  he  doubled  bis  part  in  order  to  summon 
Bianea, 

Som  n. 
p.  489.     •*Unto  a  mad-brain  rudeehy'* :  —  It  can  hardly  be 
necessary  to  point  out  that  tbis  means  a  rude  fellow. 
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p.  439.  •*  Make  Mends  invited  " : — that  is,  •  cause  Mends  to  be 
inTited/  The  original  has  **  invits  "  —  the  d  havin^^ 
dropped  out,  as  I  think*  The  second  folio  oompletes  the 
rhythm  by  reading  <*  Make  Mends,  invite,  yes,  and  pro- 
daim,"  &c.  Malone  and  others  insert  <  them,'  and  read 
•*  Make  Mends,  iniite  them"  &c.  But  why  should  Kate 
say  that  PeirueMo  would  make  Mends  on  the  eve  of  his 
appointed  mazxiage^  She  means  that  he  would  invite 
those  he  had. 

"     ^  «• a  shrew  of  [thy'\  impatient  humour": — The 

original  omits  <  thy,'  which  is  found  in  the  second  folio, 
and  which  is  required  both  for  sense  and  rhythm. 

"         " news,   [old  news]  "  :  —  The  folio  omits  •  old 

news,'  which  Baptieta'e  question  requires,  and  TVanio*e 
speech,  just  below,  repeats.  *  Old '  was  commonly  used 
in  Shakespeare's  day  as  a  hyperbolical  epithet.  It  fire- 
quently  occurs  in  Uiese  plays. 

p.  440.     " and  chapelese  "  ;  —  The  « chape '  was  the  catch 

or  hook  of  the  scabbard.  The  fashioner  or  farcins,  and 
the  Jiveet  were  horse  diseases  mentioned  in  many  old  au- 
thors. "  i^tfor-legg'd,"  the  reading  of  the  original,  means, 
I  think,  knock-kneed ;  bu^t  other  editors  read  *  ne'er^ 
legged,'  in  the  sense  of  *  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon.'  What 
•*  like  to  moee  in  the  chine  "  means,  I  cannot  even  conjec- 
ture ;  and  no  editor  has  undertaken  to  explain  it. 

If         <• a  linen  etoek"  :  —  The  'stock'  was  the  hose,  the 

long  close  garment  which  has  been  replaced  by  trousen. 

"  «*  TTie  humour  of  forty  fanciet " ;  —  "  The  Humour  of 
Forty  Fancies"  says  Steevens,  <«  was  probably  a  collection 
of  those  short  poems  which  are  called  Fancies,  by  Fal- 
staff,  in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.: — "sung 
those  tunes  which  he  heard  the  carmen  whistle,  and  swore 
they  were  his  Fanciest  his  good-nights.'  "  A  collection 
of  penny  ballads  twisted  together  would  make  much  such 
a  feather  as  is  stuck  in  many  a  boy's  *  soldier-cap '  now- 
a-days. 

p.  441.  "Nay,  by  St.  Jamy":  — Mr.  Collier  sapposes  that 
these  lines  are  part  of  an  old  ballad,  now  lost,  and  was 
the  first  to  print  them  in  their  present  formu  In  tba 
original  the  passage  is  printed  as  prose. 

p.  412.  "  But  [to]  her  love,"  &c. :  —  The  folio  has  "But  sir 
love,"  &c.  The  preposition  is  necessary ;  and  *  sir,'  npelled 
with  a  long  /,  was  probably  a  misprint  of  *  her.'  Malone 
read  "sir,  to  her"  on  Tyrwhitt's  suggestion;  but  this 
needlessly  destroys  the  rhythm.  In  the  second  line  below 
the  folio  omits  *  I.' 
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p.  444.  "  And  threw  the  wpt "  ;  —  A  cup  of  wine  with  a  sop 
in  it  was  ceremoniously  drunk  at  marriages  of  old.  Mus- 
cadel,  or  muscadine,  was  a  sweet  wine  which  was  brought 
from  the  East,  as  appears  by  the  following  rhyme  in  Hey- 
lin's  LiUie  Dneripiion  of  the  Great  World. 

«  Hence  come  our  Sugars  from  Canary  Isles, 
From  Candiet  Currants,  Muskadels  and  Oyles." 
The  whole  of  this  speech  is  printed  as  prose  in  the  folio. 

p.  446.       " there  want  no  Junkets  ":  —  Sweetmeats  and 

other  confections  were  called  •junkets.'  "  For  there  were 
many  places,  whereof  each  yeelded  allowance  of  yariety 
of  wine  and  cakes  and  some  other  pretty  junkats,'*  &c. 
CoryaU  Crudities,  (1611,)  Vol.  I.  p.  291.   £d.  1776. 


ACT  FOURTH. 

p.  447.  In  the  original  the  third  Act  doses  with  the  scene  be- 
tween Tranio  and  the  Pedant,  (Sc.  11.  of  this  Act ;)  and 
the  fourth  begins  with  the  prayera  of  the  fronished  Kath- 
arma  for  food,  and  continues  until  the  entire  suljugation 
of  the  shrew  when  she  kisses  her  husband  in  the  street ; 
the  fifth  Act  consisting  solely  of  the  long  banquet  Scene 
in  which  the  results  of  the  previous  action  are  brought 
out.  The  present  anrangement,  which  was  made  by  The- 
obald, —  not  Malone,  as  Mr.  Collier  says,  —  is  more  con- 
sonant, perhaps,  with  the  probabilities  of  time  and  place ; 
but  that  of  the  original  preserves,  what  this  violates,  the 
unity  of  dramatic  interest.  Were  it  not  for  disturbing,  in 
a  matter  not  absolutely  essential,  an  order  which  has  ob- 
tained for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  producing  a  disagree- 
ment with  that  admirable  work  whidti  damis  grtSeful 
consideration  from  every  student  of  Shakespeare,  —  Mrs. 
Clarke's  Concordance,  —  the  arrangement  of  the  folio 
would  have  been  siven  in  tlus  edition,  as  being  both  that 
of  the  original  and  the  best. 

SOBNB  L 

p.  447.     " was  ever  man  so  ra/d** ; — i.  e.,  so  fouled. 

p.  448.  *<  Jack,  boy !  ho,  boy  I  "  ^This  is  th«  first  line  of  an 
old  round  in  three  parts;  the  music  ot  which  may  be 
found  in  Sir  John  Hawkins'  History  of  Mustek  and  in  the 
Varwrum  Shakespeare. 

•^  "Be  the  Jacks  fair  within,  the  Jills  fdr  without "  :  — 
'Jacks'  were  leathern  drinking  vessels.  It  is  hardlj 
necessary  to  explain  Orumio's  double  pun  upon  Jack  and 

VOL.   IV.  FF 
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JUL  The  carpeU  which  were  to  be  laid  were  table  ooy- 
en.  Floon  were  strewed  with  rufihee  in  Shakespeare's 
day. 

p.  449.  •<  Both,  of  one  horse" :  ^  UntU  Mr.  Collier  restored 
the  original  word,  all  the  editors  read  <«  on  one  horse/' 
thereby  destroying  a  characteristic  textual  trait.  See 
Note  on  <«  not  spoke  us  yet  of  torch-bearers."  The  Mor^ 
chant  <^  Venice^  Act  II.  Sc.  4. 
"  "  — ^  their  blue  eoaU  brushed  " :  —  Serving-men  wore 
blue  so  generally  of  old  that  they  were  called  blue-coats. 

p.  461.     «< no  Unk  to  colour '  Peter's  hat "  :  ^  Steerens 

quoted,  in  illustration,  the  following  passage  from  Mihil 
Mumehano$t  an  old  tract  ascribed  to  Robert  Greene: 
«  This  cozenage  is  used  likewise  in  selling  old  hats  found 
upon  dung-hSls,  instead  of  newe,  blackt  over  with  the 
smoake  of  an  old  linke."  A  link  is  a  torch  made  of  pitch 
and  tow. 

"         *(  Soudf  Moudf"  &c. :  —  This  is  probably  a  word  coined 
to  express  impatience. 

"         <*  Out,  you  rogue  1 "  ^  Pope  read,  for  rhythm's  sake, 
*'  Out,  out,  you  rogue  1 " 

p.  462.  «« will  you  let  U  /a«f  "  — It  seems  that  the  ser- 
vant here,  through  awkwardness  or  agitation,  spills  some 
of  the  water.  But  possibly  he  dropped  the  baan ;  for 
Peiruehio'M  question  does  not  necessarily  mean  « are  you 
about  to  let  it  fall  i '  as  Mr.  Collier  supposes,  but  m«y  be 
idiomatic  for  <  what  do  you  mean  by  letting  it  foil  ? '  There 
is  no  direction  here  in  the  original ;  but  the  tradition  of 
the  stage  is,  that  the  basin  foils. 

p.  452.     •<  Be  paiieat " :  —  <  Patient '  is  here  a  trisyllable. 

p.  453.     « these  kites  that  bato  and  boat" :— A  hawk  wm 

said  to  <  bate'  when  she  fluttered  uneasily,  and  to  *beat' 

when  she  struck  angrily  with  her  wings. 

Somra  II. 

p.  454.  •*  I  read  that  I  profess" :  —  In  the  origiual  this  speech 
is  assigned  to  Hortermo,  The  errors  in  Uie  prefixes  here 
and  elsewhere  tire  so  many  and  so  patent  that  it  would 
be  alike  tedious  and  needless  to  notice  them  in  detail. 

'  «  Quick  proeeodort " :  —  Hortenoio  refeis  to  the  rapidity 

with  which  Bianoa  would  have  LueonUo  proceed  Master 
of  Arts. 

'        "  —  such  a  euUion'* : — i.  e.,  a  cully,  a  gull,  abooby. 

"         «*LoY'd  none  in  the  world":  —  The  folio  misprints 
<*  liou'd  iM,"  &c«    Rowe  made  the  correction. 
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p.  465.  " flattered  her  withal " :  —  The  folio  has  "  flat- 
tered them  **  —  an  obriouB  error,  which  was  corrected  in 
the  third  folio,  of  1664. 

•« had  quite  forsworn  [her\  " : — The  original  reads 

**  quite  forswom : "  <  her '  is  added  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio 
of  1632.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  should  be 
xeceiTed  into  the  text.  Sorteneiot  in  his  prerious  speech, 
Yows  to  **  forswear  her/'  and  in  the  next  Unes  of  thia 
says,  "  that  I  may  surely  keep  mine  oath,  I  will  be  mar- 
ried," &c. 
p*  456.  '*  An  ancient  angel  *' :  —  There  was  much  doubt  about 
the  meaning  of  this  word,  and  yarious  conjectural  emen- 
dations of  it  were  suggested,  until  the  question  was  set- 
tled in  fayor  of  the  original  text  by  the  following  passage, 
first  quoted  from  Cotgraye's  French  Dictionary,  1611, 
by  Mr.  Singer :  **  Angelot  d  la  grosse  eaeaille.  An  old  An- 
gell ;  and  by  metaphor,  a  fellow  of  th'  old,  sound,  hon- 
est, and  worthie  stamp."  The  Thmtot  of  now-a-days 
would  say  <  ancient  fogy.'  In  the  corresponding  passage 
of  Gascoigne's  Supposes  the  Pedant's  counterpart  is  called 
«  a  man  of  small  sapientia ; "  and  the  servant  says  "  he 
looks  like  a  good  soul ;  he  that  fisheth  for  him  might  be 
sure  to  catch  a  cod's-head." 

"  «« Take  in  your  loye  "  :  —  The  folio  giyes  this  line  with 
another  pre&x,  thus  :  «  Par.  Take  me  your  loye,"  &c. 
Theobald  made  the  correction. 

Scam  nL 

p.  459.  **  — ^  the  mustard  la  too  hot":  —  Tins  passage  a»d  the 
former  in  which  Petruchio  objects  to  oyer-roasted  meat 
are  in  accordance  with  the  whim  of  the  time.  Reed 
quoted  from  The  Olaeee  of  Hvmoura,  p.  60,  a  passage  in 
which  a  choleric  man  is  warned  <*  to  abstain  from  all  salt, 
scorched,  dry  meats,  from  mustard,  and  such  like  things 
as  will  aggrayate  his  malignant  hiunouTS." 
''  "What,  sweeting,  all  amort f"  —  This  word  was  in 
common  use  in  Shakespeare's  day,  and  means  dead,  dis- 
pirited —  from  the  French  mort. 

p.  460.     " are  sorted  to  no  'proof"  :  —  that  is,  says  Douce, 

<*  <  all  my  labour  is  adapted  to  no  approof,'  or  <  I  haye 
taken  all  this  pains  without  approbation.' " 
ff  t^Hab,  Hereisthecap":— This  speech  has  the  profix 
Fel.  in  the  original,  which  is  probably  the  beginning  of 
some  actor's  name,  or  poasibLy,  as  Mr.  Collier  suggests,  an 
ftbbreriation  of  *  FeUow '  ^  a  tenn  commonly  applied  to 
actors  of  old. 
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p.460.     <• 'tis  Ut9d  and  filthy ": ^ < Lewd '  here  mear* 

•  vulgar/  See  Note  on  «  wiUi  this  lewd  fellow."  Iluch 
Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  V.  So.  I. 

"        " 'til  a  cockle,  or  a  walnut-aheU" :  —Very  small 

Tdyet  cape,  which  covered  not  much  more  of  the  top  of 
the  spine  than  a  lady's  bonnet  now-a-days,  were  worn  by 
our  fore-mothers  alxnit  1600.  The  Kates  of  any  period 
never  fail  to  minister  occasion  to  their  Petruchios. 

p.  461.  '^A  etutard'oofin"  :  —  This  was  the  name  eiven  by 
cooks  to  the  mould  of  pastry  in  which  a  custard  pie  wad 
baked. 

'         " tlaah,  like  to  a  center"  &c. :  — A  « censer'  here 

means  what  we  now  call  a  brazier,  the  sides  of  which  are 
generally  cut  into  ornamental  open  work. 

p.  464.  *•  So  honour  'peareth  "  :  —  The  folio  prints,  in  the  loose 
orthognqphy  of  the  time,  **  So  honor  peereth"  &c.,  and, 
the  editors  taking  this  for  the  verb  <  to  peer,'  in  spite  of 
the  pitiful  sense,  or  rather  nonsense,  which  it  gives,  and 
in  spite  of  what  Petruehio  says  about  the  inability  of 
clouds  to  hide  the  sun,  that  orthography  has  been  hith- 
erto retained.  Were  the  line  *  So  honor  peerethyrom  the 
meanest  habit,'  there  would  be  some  excuse  for  Uie  read- 
ing ;  but  the  idea  of  *  honor  peering  in  the  meanest  habit ' 
is  too  absurd  to  merit  a  moment's  attention. 

"        « If  thou  aecoun^at  it  shame  "  :  —  The  folio  misprints 
«If  thou  acoovntedet,*'  &c. 

p.  464.  ** Exeunt''  That  the  reader  may  see  how  much  this 
comedy  is  indebted  to  the  old  one  for  the  humor,  the  in- 
cidents, and  the  very  language  of  this  Scene,  it  is  here 
reproduced,  as  it  standi  in  the  latter :  — 

«  Enter  Fbbaitdo  and  Katb,  and  Saitdbb. 

Sander,    Master,  the  Haberdasher  has  brought  my 
Mistris  home  hir  cap  here. 

Ferando.    Come  Idther  sirha :  what  have  you  there  ? 

Haberdather.    A  velvet  cap  sir,  and  it  please  you. 

Ferando.    Who  spoke  for  it }  didst  thou  Kate } 

Kate.    What  if  I  did }  come  hither  sirha  give  me 
The  cap,  ile  see  if  it  wil  fit  me.      [She  tett  it  on  her  heaa, 

Feramdo.    O  monstrous :  why  it  becomes  thee  not, 
Let  me  see  it  Kate :  here  sirha  take  it  hence, 
This  cap  is  out  of  fashion  quite. 

Kate.    The  fashion  is  good  inough :  belike  you 
Meane  to  make  a  foole  of  me. 

Ferando.    Why  true,  he  meanes  to  make  a  fbole  of  thee, 
To  have  thee  put  on  such  a  curtald  cap : 
Sirha  begone  with  it. 
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Enter  the  Taylor  with  a  gowne* 

Sander.    Here  is  the  Taylor  too  with  my  mistris  gowne. 

Ferando.    Let  ma  see  it  Taylor :  what,  with  cuts  and 
jags? 
Sounes  thou  yilaine,  thou  hast  spoil'd  the  gowne. 

Taylor.    Why  sir,  I  mode  it  as  your  man  gave  me  di- 
rection. 
Tou  may  read  the  note  here. 

Ferando.    Onne  hither  sirha :  Taylor  read  the  note. 

Taylor.    Item  a  faire  round  compassd  cape. 

Sander.    I  thats  true. 

Taylor.    And  a  large  truncke  sleeve. 

Sander.    Thats  a  lie  master,  I  said  two  truncke  sleereik 

Ferando,    Well  sir,  go  forward. 

Taylor,    lUm  a  loose  bodied  gowne. 

Sander.    Maister  if  ever  I  said  loose  bodies  gowne, 
Sew  me  in  a  seame,  and  beat  me  to  death 
With  a  bottome  of  browne  thred. 

Taylor.    I  made  it  as  the  note  bade  me. 

Sander.    I  sa^  the  note  lies  in  his  throate  and  thou  too, 
And  thou  saist  it. 

Tailor.    Nay,  nay,  ne'r  be  so  hot  sirha,  for  I  feare  you 
not. 

Sander.    Dooet  thou  heare  Tailor,  thou  hast  braved 
Many  men :  brave  not  me, 
Th'  ast  ttuo'd  many  men.  , 

Tailor.    Wd  sir. 

Sander.    Face  not  me,  ile  neither  be  fac'd  nor  braved 
At  thy  hands  I  can  tell  thee. 

Eaie.    Come,  come,  I  like  the  fashion  of  it  wel  inougn, 
Heere*s  more  adoe  than  needes.  Fie  have  it,  I, 
And  if  you  doe  not  like  it  hide  your  eies, 
I  thinke  I  shall  have  nothing  by  your  will. 

Ferando.    Go  I  say,  and  take  it  up  for  your  malsters 
use. 

Sander.    Sounes  villoine,  not  for  thy  life,  touch  it  not : 
Souns,  take  up  my  mistris  gowne  to  his 
Maisters  usel 

Ferando.    Well  sir,  what's  your  conceit  of  it  ? 

Sander.    I  have  a  deeper  conceit  of  it  than  you 
Think  for,  take  up  my  mistris  gowne 
To  his  maisters  use. 

Ferando.    Tailer,  come  hither,  for  this  time  make  it : 
Hence  againe,  and  He  content  thee  for  thy  paines. 

Tailer.    I  thanke  you  sir.  [Exit  Tailer. 

Ferando.  Come  Kate,  wee  now  will  goe  see  thy  fathers 
house 
Even  in  these  honest  meane  abiliments. 
Our  punes  shal  be  rich,  our  garments  plainoi 
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To  Bhrowd  our  bodies  from  the  winter  rage^ 

And  thats  inough,  what  should  we  care  for  more. 

Thy  siflterB  Kate,  to  monow  must  be  wed, 

And  I  haye  promised  them  thou  should'st  be  there, 

The  morning  is  well  up,  lets  haste  away, 

It  wil  be  nine  adocke  ere  we  come  there. 

Kate.    Nuie  aclocke,  why  tis  already  past  two 
In  the  aftemoone  by  al  the  dockes  in  &e  towne. 

Ferando,    I  say  tis  but  nine  aclocke  in  the  morning. 

Kate.    I  say  tis  two  aclocke  in  the  aftemoone. 

Fcurando.    It  shal  be  nine  then  ere  you  go  to  youi 
fathers: 
Come  backe  againe,  we  will  not  goe  to  day : 
Nothing  but  crossing  me  stil  ^ 
Be  have  you  say  as  I  doe  ere  I  goe^         [Exmait  omnet." 

SCENB  IV. 

p.  466.     "  Where  we  were  lodgers,"  &c. :  —  In  the  folio  this 
Une  erroneously  makes  part  of  TVanto's  speech. 

"  "  Enter  Baptista  and  Lucbntio  "  :  —  The  old  stage 

direction  adds  here  "  Pedant  booted  and  bare  headed/'  A 
man  who  professed  to  have  just  arrived  from  a  journey 
might  well  be  booted,  but  why  bare-headed,  it  is  difficult 
to  perceiye. 
p.  4B6.  **  Me  shall  you  find,"  &c. :  —  Hanmer  gave  the  full 
complement  of  syllables  to  this  imperfect  line,  by  reading 
•  out  of  his  own  head,'  <«  Me  you  shal  find  moat  ready  and 
most  willing ; "  and  at  the  close  of  Baptiata*e  next  speech 
he  read,  "The  match  \b  fully  made  and  all  is  done." 

"         " where  then  do  you  know  best "  :  —  The  use  of 

« know '  here  is  obscure  and  awkward ;  and  there  is  much 
plausibility  in  the  reading  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632, 
<•  Where  then  do  you  hold  best." 

"  "  And  happely  "  ;  —  That  is,  •  by  hap.'  The  folio  has 
<*  happily"  a  manifest  and  an  easy  misprint.  See  Note 
on  "  Happely,"  Meaaurefor  Measure,  Act  IV.  Sc.  2. 

p.  467.  **  Lug.  I  pray  the  gods,"  ftc. :  ^  In  the  folio  this  line 
is  assigned  to  Bumdello  ;  but  it  plainly  belongs  to  Lueen- 
tiOf  to  whom  Rowe  gaye  it. 
••  "  Dally  not  with  the  gods  "  :  After  this  line  there  is 
in  the  folio  a  stage  direction,  "  Enter  Petbr  ; "  but,  as 
Mr.  Collier  says,  he  comes  in  only  to  usher  out  Dranio, 
BaptistUt  and  the  supposed  VmeenHo. 

p.  468.     "I  cannot  tell;  eaq>eet  they  are  busied,"  ftc.:— The 
second  folio  has  <*  except  they  are  busied*"  which  reading, 
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inconfiequential  though  it  ifl,  has  been  generally  adopted, 
Biondello  tells  his  master  to  expect  (using  the  word  loose- 
ly for  *  consider ')  that  the  old  people  are  busied  about  a 
counterfeit  *  assurance,'  and  to  take  himself  assurance  of 
his  mistress,  &c,  &c.  Malone  read,  "  I  cannot  tell ;  ex- 
pect ;  [i.  e.,  wait ;]  they  are  busied,"  &c. 

Scene  V. 

p.  469.  "  [What]  company  is  coming  here  ? "  —  •  What '  is  not 
in  the  folio.  It  was  inserted  by  Steevens,  on  Ritson's 
suggestion ;  and  seems  to  be  required  by  the  sense,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  rhythm.  The  correction  is  sustained  bv 
the  corresponding  passage  in  the  old  play :  — 

«  But  soft,  who's  this  thats  comming  here  r " 

"  Oood-morrow,  gentle  mistress  "  :  —  The  following 
lines,  from  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  old  play,  are 
a  favorable  specimen  of  that  performance,  and  will  give 
the  reader  an  opportunity  to  compare  the  styles  of  the 
original  and  the  imitation,  in  those  passages  in  which 
they  are  most  unlike  :  — 

<*  Duke,    Thus  al  alone  from  Cestus  am  I  come, 
And  left  my  princely  court  and  noble  traine. 
To  come  to  Athens,  and  in  this  disguise. 
To  see  what  course  my  son  Aurelius  takes. 
But  stay,  heres  some  it  may  be  trayels  thither ; 
Good  sir,  can  you  direct  me  the  way  to  Athens. 

[Ferando  speaks  to  the  old  man 
Faire  loyely  maide,  yong  and  affable. 
More  deere  of  hew  and  far  more  beautifull 
Then  pretious  Sardonix  or  purple  rockes 
Of  Amithests,  or  glistering  Hiasinth, 
More  amiable  far  then  is  the  plain, 
Where  glistering  Cepherus  in  silver  boures, 
Gaseth  upon  the  Giant  Andromede ; 
Sweet  Kate  entertaine  this  lovely  woman. 

Duke,    I  thinke  the  man  is  mad ;  he  cals  me  a  woman. 

Kate,    Faire  lovely  lady,  bright  and  ChristaUne, 
Bewteous  and  stately  as  the  eie-train'd  bird, 
As  glorious  as  the  morning  washt  with  dew, 
.Within  whose  eies  she  takes  her  dawning  beames, 
And  golden  sommer  sleepes  upon  thy  cheekes, 
Wrapt  up  thy  radiations  in  some  cloud, 
Lest  that  thy  bewty  make  this  stately  towne 
Inhabitable  like  the  burning  Zone, 
With  sweet  reflections  of  thv  lovely  &ce. 

Duke.    What,  is  she  mad  too  ?  or  is  my  shape  trans- 
formed, 
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That  both  of  them  persuade  me  I  am  a  woman ; 
Bnt  they  are  mad  sure,  and  therefore  lie  be  gone* 
And  leaye  their  companies  for  feare  of  harme, 
And  unto  Athens  haste  to  seek  my  son.         [Exit  Dtnuk 
Fernando,    Why,  so,  Kate,  this  was  friendly  done  of 
thee, 
And  kindly  too :  why  thus  must  we  too  live. 
One  minde,  one  heart,  and  one  content  for  both ; 
This  good  old  man  dos  thinke  that  we  are  mad. 
And  glad  is  he  I  am  sure,  that  he  is  gone ; 
But  come,  sweet  Kate,  for  we  will  after  hhn, 
And  now  persuade  him  to  his  shape  againe.    [Ex,  omnet,'  * 

p.  470.     " to  make  a  woman":  —  The  original  has  "to 

make  the  woman,"  which  was  corrected  in  the  second 
folio. 

"         «« or  where  is  thjr  abode?"  — The  folio  has  "or 

whether;**  an  error  which  arose  from  the  supposition, 
that  the  word  in  the  text  was  •  whe'r '  —  a  oontraction 
of  < whether'  which  often  occurs  in  the  literature  of 
Shakespeare's  day. 


ACT   FIFTH. 

SCSNB  I. 

p.  472.  "Thou  liest;  Mb  father  is  come  from  Pita":  —  The 
original  has  " from  Padua"  a  manifest  error,  which  was 
strangely  left  to  be  correct(Bd  by  Tyrwhitt.  The  foUo  also 
omits  *  is '  in  the  latter  clause  of  the  Pedant's  reply,  which 
still  more  strangely  has  not  been  restored  until  now. 

p.  473.     " thy  master'e  father " :  —The  folio  hsa  « thy  mw- 

iria  father,"  owing  probably  to  a  misapprehension  of  the 
common  contraction,  M.  in  the  MS. 

p.  474,     " and  a  eopatain  hat "  :  —  It  is  not  surebr  known 

what  a  "  eopatain  hat "  was ;  but  it  is  supposea  to  haTe 
had  a  high  conical  crown.  Mr.  Halliwell  quotes  Kemiet 
as  saying,  that  "  in  his  time  a  hat  with  a  high  crown  was 
called  a  copped  crown  hat." 

"  "  Why,  sir,  what  concerns  it  you  "  :  —  The  original  has 
"  what  ceme"  which  Mr.  Knight  retains  as  an  intention- 
al abbreviation  of  <  concerns.'  It  is  merely  not  impossi- 
ble that  this  may  be  the  case. 

"  "Stay,  officer,  he  shall  not  go  to  prison'*:  —  In  the 
old  play  the  characters  of  the  Induction  —  the  Presenters 
—  here  break  in  upon  the  performance  ia  this  fashion :  — 
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**  Duk$,    Peace  Tillaine,  lay  hands  on  them, 
And  send  them  to  prison  straight. 

[Phtlotus  and  Valeria,  runne  awatf. 
Then  8lib  tpedkeg* 

SUe.    I  say  weele  haye  no  sending  to  prison. 

Lord,    My  Lord  this  is  but  the  play,  they're  but  In  jest. 

SUe.    I  tei  thee  Sim  weele  haTe  no  sen(Ung, 
To  prison  thats  flat :  why  Sim,  am  I  not  Don  Chxisto  Van  ? 
Therefore  I  say,  they  shal  not  goe  to  prison. 

Lord.    No  more  they  shal  not  my  Lord, 
They  be  runne  away. 

Site.    Are  they  run  away  Sim }  thats  wel. 
Then  gis  some  more  drinke,  and  let  them  play  agune. 

Lord.    Here  my  Lord. 

[Slxb  drinkee  and  then  fab  aaleepe." 

p.  472.  «  Exit  BiONDELLO,  Tbanio,  atnd  Pedant,  as  faet  at  may 
he*' : — This  is  the  old  stage  direction,  which  lias  not  been 
improred  by  being  changed  to  *  Bion.,  &c,  run  out  quickly* 

SoBm  H. 

p.  477.  "  My  banquet  is  to  close  our  stomachs  up,"  &c. :  —  A 
banquet  of  old  meant,  not  a  feast,  but  a  slight  repast  of 
sweetmeats,  confections,  and  wine,  something  like  our 
dessert,  served  after  the  «•  great  good  cheer,"  but  in  anoth- 
er room.  Sometimes  it  was  served  by  itsdf^  no  dinner  or 
supper  having  preceded  it.  At  a  *  solemn  banquet,'  1.  e., 
a  formal  one,  set  speeches  were  n^de;  and  if  any  one 
doubts  that  our  ancestors  could  almost  equal  their  poster- 
ity in  the  unutterable  borement  of  these  performances,  let 
hJm  read  the  Fourth  Book  of  Guazzo's  Civile  Conversa- 
tion, "  in  the  which  is  set  downe  the  fourme  of  Ciuile 
Conversation,  by  the  example  of  a  Banquet  made  in  Cas- 
sale,  betweene  sixe  Lords  and  foure  Ladies."  The  word 
was  pronounced  banket,  and  in  the  passage  which  is  the 
occasion  of  this  note,  is  so  printed. 

"  " feare  his  widow  " :  —  In  this  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing speeches  *  fear '  is  used  in  both  its  transitive  and 
intransitive  sense,  the  former  of  which  has  long  been 
obsolete. 

V.  478.  •*  Have  at  you  for  a  better  lest " :  —  Many  editors,  fol- 
lowiiig  Capell,  unwarrantably  and  needlessly,  though 
plausibly,  read,  **  a  bitter  jest." 

X  479.  « I  thank  thee  for  that  gird  " .— -  L  e.,  for  that  gibe. 
So  Fahtaff  says,  <•  all  men  take  pride  to  gird  at  me." 
Henry  IV.  Part  H.,  Act  L  Sc.  2. 

"         *• it  maimed  you  two  "  — The  folio  prints  «« too : " 

vw2 
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and  it  is  barely  poaaible  that  this  reading  may  hcTe  been 
intended. 

p.  479.  «• and  therefore, /or  assurance  " ;  —  The  folio  mis- 
prints "/tr  assurance." 

p.  481.     «  Now  by  my  halidom  "  :  —  See  Note  on  the  same 

oath.     TtDo  GeniUmen  of  Verona,  Act  IV.  Sc  2. 
p. 482.     "Hath  cost  me  an  hundred  crowns":  —  The  folio 
has  **Jiv€  hundred,"  —  a  manifest  error,  which  Pope 
corrected. 
"         "  And,  for  thy  maintenance,  commits,"  &c. :  —  In  the 
original  this  passage  appears  thus,  — 

"  One  that  cares  for  thee, 
And  for  thy  maintenance.  Commits  his  body,"  &c., 
and  it  has  hitherto  been  punctuated  in  this  or  a  similar 
manner.  But  an  examination  of  the  context  can  hardly 
fail  to  convince  the  intelligent  reader,  that  the  author  in- 
tended Kaiharine  to  say  that  the  husband  commits  his 
body  to  painful  labor  for  the  maintenance  of  his  wife. 

p.  484.  "  — ^  thou  hast  tam'd  a  curat  »Ar»w" ;  —  Some  editors 
spell  this  word  here  •  shrowj  because  it  rhymes  with  « so ' 
in  the  next  Une.  But  there  is  no  warrant  for  the  change. 
< Shrew'  was  pronounced  throw  in  Shakespeare's  day, 
and  sometimes  even  so  written.  The  pronunciation  stm 
surviyes  in  <  strew,'  in  <  sew,'  and  in  *  shew,'  although  the 
latter  is  now  generally  spelled  show.  In  the  last  Imes  of 
Act  rV.  Sc.  2,  •  shrew'  and  *  shew,'  both  of  course  to  be 
pronounced  ttf  rhyme  with  <  so,'  are  spelled  by  some  ed- 
iton  shroto  and  show  ;  and  certainly  if  one  be  so  spelled,  so 
must  the  other.  But  there  lb  no  propriety  in  uie  latter 
case,  and  if  none  in  that,  none  in  the  former.  The  pro- 
nunciation of  the  present  time  is  not  to  be  oonsidered« 
unless  we  wish  to  do  something  more  than  regulate  the 
orthography  of  these  works,  and  have  a  Shakespeare  ac- 
cording to  Noah  Webster.  But  even  then  the  question 
must  needs  arise.  Shall  we  conform  to  the  Webster  of  the 
first  edition,  of  the  second,  or  of  the  third ;  or  shall  we 
not  wait  a  Uttle  while  and  conform  to  that  which  is  about 
to  appear  with  all  the  recent  improvements  ? 

'         **  Exeunt "  :  —  Here  in  the  old  play  Sli/  finishes  as  he 
began  the  performance,  and  in  the  same  condition  of  life, 
at  least,  if  not  of  faculty :  — 
**  [  Then  enter  two  hearing  of  Slib  in  hit  owne  apparreU 

againet  and  kavet  him  where  they  fiund  him,  and  thvn 

goet  out :  then  entert  the  Tapster. 

Tapster,    Now  that  the  darkesome  night  is  overpast. 
And  dawning  day  uppeam  in  czistall  dde, 
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Now  must  I  haste  abroade :  but  soft,  who's  this  ? 
What  SUe,  o  wondrous !  hath  he  laine  heere  all  night  ? 
He  wake  1dm,  I  thinke  hee's  starved  by  this, 
But  that  his  belly  was  so  stufft  with  ale : 
What  now  Slie,  awake  for  shame. 

SMs.  Sim,  gives  some  move  wine,  what  all  the  Playets 
gone.?  am  not  I  a  Lord  ? 

Tapster,  A  Lord  with  a  muxiin :  oome  art  thou  drunk- 
en still? 

Site.  Who's  this  ?  Tapster,  O  Lord  sirha,  I  have  had 
the  bravest  dreame  to  night,  that  ever  thou  heardest  in 
all  thy  life. 

Tap§ier.    Tea  mary,  but  you  had  best  get  you  home. 
For  your  wife  will  course  you  for  dreaming  heere  to-night. 

SUe.    Wil  she  ?    I  know  now  how  to  tame  a  shrew, 
I  dreamt  upon  it  all  this  night  till  now. 
And  thou  hast  wakt  me  out  of  the  best  dreame 
That  ever  I  had  in  my  life :  but  Be  to  my  wife  presently, 
And  tame  her  too  if  she  anger  me. 

Tapater,    Nay  tarry  SHe,  fbr  Be  goe  home  with  thee. 
And  heare  the  rest  that  thou  hast  dreamt  to  night. 

{Ex&unt  omnet." 
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